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BOOK XXIV. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OB' ASIA. 

It was in Asia, according to the most authentic accounts^ book 
that arts and civilization had their origin ; and it is with xxiv* 

this division of the globe that wo shall begin our series of 

descriptions, which will in some measure resemble a voyage 
round tlie world. 

There is no evidence to proi’e that the ancient nations Name of 
of Asia recognised those grand divisions of the globe to 
which we have given the name of quarters, or that they 
distinguished the division in which they lived by the name 
of Asia. The conjecture of thif learned Bocliart, who de- 
rives this name from a Hebrew or Phenician word,* signi- 
fying the middle, has therefore no foundation in history. 
Equally little confidence is due to the speculations of 
some etymologists, upon an obscure relation of the name 
Asia to the words Jis, a general term for a divinity among 

* Bochart, Pbaleg. IV. c. 33. 
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many European nations.^ To cotifme ourselves^ then, to 
admitted facts, the name of Asia was applied by Uomcr, 
Herodotus, and Euripides,f to a district of Lydia watered 
by the CaSyter, and in which the geographers of a later 
age distinguished a tribe called Asiones, and a city called 
Asia. It appears probable, that the Greeks, in proportion 
as their knowledge was enlarged, extended this name by 
little and little, from the district to which it was first ap- 
plied, till it embraced the whole of Asia Minor, and ulti- 
mately the other extensive regions of the east. It was thus 
that the Frcncii extended the name of the duchy of Alle- 
magne to the whole of Germany ; and that the ancient can- 
ton of Italia, in a remote corner of Calabria, imposed its 
name on the great peninsula of which it forms so inconsider- 
able a portion. 

The limits of Asia arc partly natural and permanent, and 
partly defined by arrangements which admit of difference 
of opinion. On the south-west, the straits of Babclman- 
del and the Arabian gulf separate it from Africa, with 
which it unites at the isthmus of Suez. Towards the wxst, 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Archipelago, the straits of the 
Dardanelles and of Constantinople, the Black Sea, and the 
straits of Caffa, divide it from Europe; but from the straits 
of Caffa to those of Waigatz, near Nova Zemhla, the boun- 
dary is uncertain. The opinion most generally followed, is 
that of many of the ancients, who regarded the Tanais, 
now the Don, as the natural limit of these two divisions 
of the world ; but the tortuous course of this' river, of 
which the ancients had very vague ideas, has led geogra- 
phers into a labyrinth of contradictions by some, a line 
is traced from the mouth of the Don to that of the Dwina, 
in the White Sea; by others to the mouth of the Obi; 
but both methods are entirely arbitrary. The acade- 
micians of St. Fetersburgh, however, have at last satis- 
factorily shewn, that the chain of the Uralian mountains 

* Comp. Bayer, Comment. Petropolit. V. 334. 

t Eurip. Bacchae, v. 64. 

t See the maps of Sanson^ Delisle, Uomann, , 
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constitutes the natural boundary of Europe and Northern book 
Asia. To reconcile this limit, now generally adopted, with 
the ancient claims of the Tanais, Pallas has proposed to " ' 

trace a lino of demarcation, following the exterior margin Western 
of those vast salt plains which bound the Caspian Sea on coi*d\ng*to 
the north, leaving in Asia the Russian governments 
Orenbourg and Astracan, crossing the Wolga at Zarizin, 
and thence following the course of the Don.* This arrange- . 
inent of Pallas has the disadvantage of dividing the courso 
of a large river into two parts, belonging to separate quar- 
ters of the wbrld, and of being founded on circumstan- 
ces which, though natural, arc not marked with suffi- 
cient distinctness for the purposes of geography. It is 
better to follow tlie opinion of Herodotus, Plato, Eras- 
tostlienes, and other at<cicnts, and abandon almost cii- A prefer- 
tirely the course of the Don, and fix tlie frontier of Asia, 
by a line which naturally terminates at the isthmus of 
Caucasus. Tliis line is marked by the course of the ri- 
vers of Manitch and Kooma. It is by the beds of these 
two currents tliat the Palus Mcotis and the Caspian Sea 
would mix their waters, if their level were about 220 feet 
liigher. The Manitch falls into the Don, which thus pre- 
serves for some leagues its ancient prerogative of separating 
Europe from Asia. Upon mature reflection, we prefer this 
boundary to that which follows the course of the Rooban 
and tlie Tereck. From the mouth of the Kooma, the Cas- 
X)ian Sea will mark out the frontier of Europe to the mouth 
of the great river of Jaik, to which Catherine II. gave the 
more geographical name of Ural. This river, in conduct- 
ing us to the mountains of the same name, will complete the 
natural limits towards the west. 

From tlie straits of Waigatz, the Frozen Sea forms 
the boundary of Asia. It is uncertain whetlier tiie lands 
discovered to the north of Siberia are islands, like Nova 
Zeinbla, or the extremities of West Greenland ; wliether the 
Frozen Sea itself is wide enough to be called a sea, or is rica. 

. * Commentarii Petropol. 1, Plan of a Description of Russia, Pallas, Ob- 
serv. sur les raontagnes, etc, 
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only a long cliannel confined by lands and islands : it is cer- 
tain, however, that it bounds nortliorn Asia on all sides, and 
that this part ol* the world is also compIet»*Iy separated from 
North America hy Behring’s Straits. Commencing by 
these straits, the Great or the Pacific Ocean forms the east- 
ern limit of Asia. The Aleutian islands, and those wliich 
arc in their vicinity, thus belong to America, being only a 
prolongation of the peninsula of Alashka. 

But Avhat frontier can be assigned to Asia towards the 
south-east? Must \>e say, that the Marian or Ladronc^ 
islands, the Philippines, the Moluccas, thef Celebe.s, Bor- 
neo, and Java, make part of Asia, whilst New Guinea and 
New Britain do not belong to it? All natural limits cease 
as soon as \vc enter into that immense archipelago which 
extends between the great ocean and the Indian seas. Yet 
wc cannot avoid considering the straits of Malacca, and the 
passage between the Philippine islands and Formosa, as the 
most natural frontier of Asia on this side. All the islands 
to the east of ttiis line, as far as New Zealand and the So- 
ciety Islands, should evidently form a fifth (li\ision of the 
world, of wdiich New Holland is the continent or principal 
land. A sight of a modern chart of the South Sea will be 
suflicient to convince every well informed person of the ad- 
vantages whicli will arise from tlic adoption of tliis arrange- 
ment in the methodical distribution of geographical descrip- 
tions. 

To the south, the Indian sea separates Asia from Africa; 
so that the Maldivian islands belong to Asia ; the Isle 
of France, Bourbon, and Malic to Africa, tiiough, in the 
idiom of commerce and navigation, tliese last islands are 
sometimes spoken of as if tliey belonged to the East Indies. 
The island Of Socotra, which incontestibly belongs to Africa, 
is, however, in a great many works, described as in Asia.^ 

* Circumscribed within the boundaries now pointed out, 
Asia presents a surface that may be estimated at 154,000,000 

* Perhaps it would be still better to restrict the names of the great divisions 
to continents, and to take the islands in arbitrary groiipes, or speak of them as 
belonging to the respective divisions when they lie contiguous, without attaching 
anv permanent importance to this part of geographical nomenclature. — T r. 
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English square miles. The greatest letigih of this conti- book 
nent, taken ob'iqnely from the isthmus of Siieg to Behring’s xxiv. 
Straits, is about 7370 English miles ; taken iiniler the 30th ~ 

parallel, from Suez tt» Nankitig, its length is less than 
6000 miles; imiler t!ie 40l!i parallel, fro’u tfie Danlanellrs 
to Cova, it is 6000 miles; and under tlie polar rirele 35 28 
miles ; the breadth from the north to the south, frjim Cape 
Comorin in India, to Cape Taimura in Siberia, about 4230 
miles. We find the prinripal mass of the continent of Asia 
situated in the northern temperate zone, 'rhat part which be- 
longs to the torrid zone is about one-sevenlli of the whole. 

Only oiie-severiteenth lies within the prdar circle; but otber 
physical circumstances extend tlic influence of the polar 
cold over nearly one half of this continent. In order to 
form a correct idea of the great nmtrast of temperature 
which prevails in Asia, we iinist first make some observa- 
tions on the five great physical regions, or zones, into which 
nature has divided that part of the world. 

Our attention is fu st called to that immense plateau, or 
elevated plain, wdiieli rises between the SOtli and 50tli pa- 
rallels, and which extends from the Caspian Sea to the 
Lake of Baikal, and from the sources of the Indus to the 
wall of China. It is known by the incorrect name of the 
plateau of Tartary ; but may be more properly called Cen- 
tral Asia. It is an assemblage of naked mountains, cnor- i. The cen- 
mous rocks, and very elevated plains; in these high regions 
two masses of mountains shoot up, and form the nucleus of Chain of 
all the great chains wliicli traverse Asia. The one is form- 
ed by the mountains of 'riiibet, in wdiose ^alleys eternal 
snows are found, though within thirty degrees of the ]vro„„tains 
equator; they probably have an elevation of more than Thibet 
20,000 feet. It is from hence that the chains of mountains 
commence which, under the names of Keriteisse, Himalaya, 
and others, extend tow^ards Hindustan, and in that penin- 
sula join the chain of mountains called Ghauts, which ter^ 
minates at Cape Comorin. The Mustag, which is the 
Mount Imaus of the ancients, extends on one side into Tar- 
tary, and is connected by the mountains of Persia with 
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Mount Ararat, Mount Taurus, and Caiirasiis, the nucleus 
of western Asia. On tlio other side, numerous chains de- 
scend into tlie peninsula beyond tlic Gan.^es, which they di- 
vide into long parallel \ alleys; one of them prolongs itself 
into the peninsula of Malacca, and tlien appears to pass in- 
to that iniineiisc archipelago, which we consider as a fifth 
division of the world. Mountains as high, but nearer to 
each other, fill the northern and western provinces of China, 
and terminate in rapid declivities. To the north of these 
chains of inoiintairis, there is an elevated plain, perhaps tlie 
highest region <»f the globe. — It is the vast desert of Kobi 
or Shamo. Here we iiiid only salt lakes and small rivers, 
wdii('ii are lost in a mass of sand and gravel ; some few 
tracts of pasture, or stinted shrubs are the only signs of ve- 
getation. The length of this plateau, from the source of 
the Indus and the Ganges, beyond that of the Aiiioor, or 
Segal ieii, comprises from twenty -three to twenty -four de- 
grees of longitude, and a breadth varying from three to ten 
degrees of latitude. The plateau is terminated to the north 
by another range of mountains, whose highest summit, ac- 
cording to Pallas, is named Bogdo. From thence, as from 
a coninioii centre, branch out two chains of mountains, ono 
considerably larger than the other. That which goes to 
the south, under tlie name of Mossart, appears only a sort 
of girdle, connecting the plateau of Mongol Tartary with 
that of Thibet; a similar secondary branch, under the name 
of Alak, bends towards the west, traverses independent 
Tartary, particularly Buebaria, and approaches the Ura- 
lian Mountains t(»wards lake Aral, w hilst on the other side 
it is coiinerted w ith the Beloor Mountains wliicli separate 
the tw'o Bucbaiias, and wliicli unite the mountains of east- 
ern Persia, and the north of India. Thus, towards the 
west, the two principal masses are connected in every di- 
rection ; and we may consider them as two summits of one 
and the same plateau. But let us return to the great 
branches of the Bogdo, one of which extends towards the 
east, under the name of Zaiigai, occupies Mongol and 
Chinese Tartary, and terminates towards the seas of Corea 
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and Japan. It is rather a long plateau than a chain pro- book 
perly so called. Another branch, the Mtau is prolonged xxiv. 
into Eastern Siberia, 'riiis is interrupted by deep defiles " 

. . . i V . • 1 1 ^ Moimtains 

through winch the rivers of Obi and Yenisei descend to- of siboiifi. 
wards tile plains of Siberia. A similar branch forms, to 
the east of Lake Baikal, the Mountains of Daooria, or of 
Nershinsk, which extend towards Kamstcliatka and Behr- 
ing’s Straits. 

Such is the great Asiatic chain ; it is the most extensive 
system of mountains that has hitherto been discovered on 
the globe. PeHiaps the Cordilleras alone riial it in eleva- 
tion; while the central mountains of Africa may equal it 
in extent. The niimerniis and great rivers which issue from 
the central plateau of Asia on all sides, the sterility of the 
soil, and the intensity of the cold which exists there in all 
seasons, even in the plains and valleys, are better evidences 
of its immense height than the vague mensuration of Mr. 
Crawford. 

Two great regions of Ai^ia arc attached lo the centra) n.Soutn- 
platcau on the northern and southern side. Southern Asia, 
or India, is protected from the cold blasts of the north by 
the mountains of Thibet, and declines greatly tow''ai'ds the 
equator. Watered by numerous and large rivers, its rich 
soil always receives the heat of the sun, and is impregnated 
with the exhalations of a sea wliich the winter ne\er influ- 
ences. What a contrast between those fertile countries and 
the gloomy solitudes of Northern Asia, that vast Siberia, lu. North- 
wliicli extends ttAvards the pole and the fmzen sea. and I'CRio"' 
never feels the soft breezes of the tropic, nor the modifying 
gales which come from a fluid ocean. 

Nature has bestowed on each of these regions, a physi- 
cal character w hich human industry rati never change, or 
even modify in any sensible degree. As long as the present 
equilibrium of tlie globe lasts, the ice will always be collected 
at the mouths of the Obi and the Lena; the winds will always 
blow in the deserts of Sliamo ; and Thibet will never see the 
snows of its Alps disappear before the rays of the sun, wliich 
at no great distance^ scorch the tropical regions. On this 
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BOOK account, the Tartar as naturally pursii.cs an agricultural 
XXIV, pastoral life as the Siberian that of a hunter. The In- 
dian, in appearance, and perhaps in appearance only, more 
happy, owes in a great measure to his climate that effemi- 
nacy and indolence which brings upon him the seOurge of 
domestic tyranny and the ravages of foreign adventurers. 
iv.Eastern Tw'o great regions now remain to be considered, those 
■cg*on. Eastern and Western Asia. The first, which is insen- 

sibly confounded with the central plateau, presents three 
distinct divisions. A large chain of mountains covered in 
part vvith eternal snow, extends from the plateau of Mon- 
gol Tartary to Corea ; to the north of these mountains, tlio 
A moor flows at first towards the south-east, but very soon 
towards the north-east, where the land is very elevated, 
and the (dimate the coldest in the northern temperate zone. 
Those countries generally known under the name of Chinese 
Tartary, resemble Northern Asia, altlioiig)i they are situ- 
ated under the latitudes of France. 'I'he mass of cold 
which, if we may so express it, overhangs Tartary, and on 
the other side, the iiniforni temperature of the Great Ocean, 
joined to an aspect directly east, give to China Proper a 
colder climate than that of southern Asia. This vast coun- 
try, although it passes the tropic, and does not extend be- 
yond the 40Ui degiee of northern latitude, comprehends 
every European climate. 

The third part of the eastern region of Asia, is formed 
by that prodigious cliain of islands, and volcanic peninsulas, 
which rises at a little distance from the continent, and pre- 
sents as it were, an immense barrier, to the fury of the 
ocean. This maritime region, though almost surrounded 
by the ocean, cannot be considered separate from the coiiti- 
nent of Asia. It possesses all the lariety of temperature to 
wliicb its peculiar situation exposes it. 

V. Western The fifth grand region of Asia is more detached from 
region. mass of the continent than any of tlie others. The Cas- 

pian sea, the Black sea, the Mediterranean, and the Per- 
sian and Arabian gulplis, give to Western Asia some re- 
semblance to a great peninsula. We may with some degree 
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of truth assert that this region is as miirli opposed to the book 
eastern region, as that of the south is to tiie north. East- 
crn Asia is in general damp. Western Asia is a dry, and in 
some places quite an arid region ; the one has a stormy, and 
very often a cloudy sky, the other enjoys constant breezes, 
and a great serenity of atmosphere ; tlie one has chains of 
steep mountains separated by marsliy plains, the other is 
composed of plateaus, in a great measure, sandy, and very 
little inferior in elevation to the mountains which rise out 
of them. In eastern Asia, we see very long rivers running 
near each otlier» whilst, in western Asia, there are only two 
or three of any considerable size ; but, as a sort of compen- 
sation, there are numerous lakes witliout any outlet. Lastly, 
the proximity of the immense burning sands of Africa com- 
municates to a great part of western Asia a temperature 
much warmer than that which even southern Asia enjoys. 

In oi*der to gi\e greater precision to these general sketches 
of the physical regions of Asia, it will be proper to class the. 
rivers of tliis continent according to the basins or seas into 
whicJi they respectively flow, which we have done in the 
following table, in wliich the length of the course of each 
river is also pointed out. Those rivers which are printed 
in an inner line are such as flow into that which precedes. 


Basin of the Frozen Sea ; J^Torthern Declivity of 


the Plateau of Mongol Tartary. 




Length of their Courses. 

Synoptic 
Table of 


Myriametres. 

English Miles. Rivers. 

Obi 

347 

2151 


Irtysh 

210 

1302 


Tobol 

80 

496 


Yenissei 

340 

2108 


Tunguska upper 

132 

818 


Tunguska lower 

137 

849 


Piasiga 

41 

254 


Khatonga 

48 

297 


Olenek 

75 

466 


Lejia 

334 

2071 


Vilui 

100 

620 
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Length of their Courses. 
Myriainetres. English Miles, 


Aldan ..... 

125 

nib 

.Tana ...... 

49 

304 

Indighirka ..... 

108 

6G9 

Kovyma ..... 

120 

" 744 

wVorthern Basin of the Great Ocean; 

Eastern Dedivi- 


ty of Siberia f and of the Plateau of Mongol Tartary^ 

Ijength of their Coursco. 
Myriametres. English Miles. 

Anadyr ...... lO 434 

Kamtschatka ..... 40 248 

.\moor or SKtiAMEN (including the Szilka) 294 J823 

Sungari 'Uhl . . . 100 620 

Basin of the Sea of China, making a part of the Basin 
of the Great Ocean $ Eastern Declivity of the Plateau 
of Thibet 

Length of their Courses. 
Myriametres. English Miles. 


Hoanq-Ho (the Yellow River) 

320 

1984 

Yang-Tse-Kiang (the Blue River) 

368 

2281 

Hon-Kian 

120 

744 


Southern Declivity of the Plateau of Thibet 

(a) Basin of the Sea of China, and of the Gulf of Siam. 


Length of their Courses. 
Myriametres. English Miles 


Me-Kong, or Cambodja 

300? 

1860 

Me-Nan 

250? 

1550 

(b) Basin of the India Sea. 


• 

Myriametres. 

English Mile 

Irabadov or River of Pegu 

290 

1798 

Ken-Duen 

15<> 

930 

Tsampo or Booramputer 

200 

1240 

Ganges .... 

260 

1550 

Godaveri 

90 

658 

ifistna .... 

86 

533 

Nerbudda 

81 

502 

I*T*^Ttc nr Stwda 

195? 

1209 
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Declivities and Basins of the Interior of Jlsia* 

(a) Basin of Lake Aral : Western declivity of the great cen^ 
tral plateau. 


BOOK 

XXIV. 


^ Length of Course. 

Myriametres. English 

Syr Daria • 110 1682 

-A mil Daria or Gihon . . 145 899 


(b) In the Little Bucharia^ towards the Kobi desert. 

Length of Course. 
Myriametres. English Mile^- 

Yerkend or M^hescha . . 100 620 

(c) Basin of the Lake of Baikal. 


Selinga 


Myriametres. 

76 


English Miles. 
471 


Declivities of Western Asia^ or of Caucasus — of 
Ararat—and of Taurus* 

(a) Towards the Caspian Sea. 

Length of their Courses. 
Myriametres. English Miles. 

kur or Cyrus .... 46 285 

Araxes .... 42 260 


(b) Towards the Persian Gulf. 

Myriametres. 

Euphrates (up to the gulf) . 185 

Tigris 100 


Kngli.sh Miles. 

1147 

620 


(c) Towards the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea. 
No rivrr, and few rivulets. 


(d) Towards the Mediterranean and Archipelago. 



Myriametres. 

English Miles. 

Orontes 

28 

173 

Meander 

40 

248 

(e) Towards 

the Black Sea. 


Myriametres. 

English Miles. 

Sangarius (Sakaria) 

40 

248 

Halys (Kisil-lrmak) 

54 

335 

Phasis or Rione 

21 

1 30 Proportion 


In giving an account of all the rivers laid down in the " 
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BOOK maps of Asia^ we have formed the following estimate of 
xxiv. proportional volumes, or, to speak more exactly, of the 
surfaces of the running waters of that part of the world. 


The total taken as unity .... 

^ o... . S flowing to the north, are as 

The rivers of S.bena^ .... * to the east . 

of China and Chinese Tartary . 

of all India 

of the centre of Asia 

of the Turkey in Asia 

of Persia (with Armenia) . 

of Arabia 


1.00 

0.31 

0.02 

0.15 

0.27 

o.oi; 

0.10 

0.06 

0.03 


In order to form a conclusion from these data, in regard 
to the dryness of one country compared to another, we must 
consider their respective surfaces. Arabia, for example, is 
certainly much drier than Persia or Turkey, but India and 
China are not less copiously watered than Siberia. It is 
the smaller extent of surface of land in proportion to that of 
the streams, in any natural division, that indicates their 
comparative dryness. 

Salt lakes The Continent of Asia, forming a considerable body of 
I'ssue? ' land, and but little Iritersected by seas, ought naturally to 
contain in its interior great accumulations of water. It con- 
tains, in fact, the largest lake known, viz. the Caspian Sea. 
Ill general, the lakes of Asia are distirigiiisheil by the saline, 
brackish, or sulphureous nature of their woter: many of 
them have no outlet. Asia Minor affords us in this res|)ect 
a sample of the great continent, of which it makes a part. 
The interior of Anatolia and Caramania contains a series of 
salt lakes without any outlet ; that of Tazia is very consid- 
erable. 

inthewes- Following the most elevated parts of Western Asia, we 
tern reg.<*n ggp lakes of Vail and Urmia, whose brackish wa- 
ters extend over an immense space. In Syria, several 
lakes of this nature succeed each other along the chain 
of Libaniis and Anti-Libanus. i he most celebrated is 
the lake Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea, in Palestine, the 
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waters of which are hituminniis, and rover from 450 to 500 book 
square miles. 

All the lakes of Arabia are formed by tlie confluence of 
rain waters and sprinji^s, v\bicb aie either lost or absorbed 
in the sand. But these waters are of very limited extent. 

The deserts of Persia, similar in other respects to those of 
Arabia, present the same description of lakes, but larger. Arabia and 
That of Zere covers an extent of 1074 square miles, and 
receives a river whose course is 400 miles long, besides se- 
veral small ones. 

The western •side of the plateau of Tartary is covered lu the 
xvith salt lakes, without any outlet. The Caspian Sea co- 
vers an extent of 120,000 square miles. It is the largest 
salt lake known. The lake, or Sea of Aral, contains 9600 
square miles. The Salt Lake, between the Aral and the 
Caspian Sea, those of Aksakol and IVIegiil, tliat t»f Bal- 
kashi, or Palcati, and a number of smaller lakes, either salt 
or brackish, distinguish this region, wiiich declines by suc- 
cessive terraces from the centre of Asia towards the Caspi- 
an Sea, and which is opposite to another region entirely 
covered with plains, inclining from the centre of European 
Russia towards the same sea. 'riiese two basins appear to 
be both impregnated with salt. It has been concluded from 
thence, that the Caspian Sea formerly covered all these 
countries. 'Phis is possible with respect to the plains of 
Astracan, which are not much elevated above it. But it is 
not probable with respect to the countries situated lo the 
east and north-east of that sea ; for the land rises considera- 
bly even between lake Aral and the Caspian, and still more 
-between the former and the other salt lakes. Besides, there 
are some of these salt lakes far beyond the limits which the 
Caspian Sea in its greatest extent could have reached. The 
northern declivity of the plateau of Tartary contains nume- 
rous lakes, such as the Ebelain, the Janysh, the Karazuz- 
kie, and others. The lake C%any^ which has no outlet, is 
also brackish, which is indeed the case with all stagnant 
waters on a soil impregnated with saline substances. These 
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Other 

lakes. 


Plains 
of Asia. 


masses of stagnant water are again found at a much more 
elevated level upon the vast plateaus of Mongol Tartary 
~ and Thibet. The high plains, surrounded by mountains, 
which form the country of the Calmucks, inclose a great 
many lakes without any outlet, which are fed by small 
streams or rivers. The Kirkir-nor, a lake whicli is found 
U[)on the mountains, from whence the Irtysh and the Obi 
rise, receives a river whose course is from TO to 80 leagues. 
The elevated plain between the mountains of Mongolia and 
those of Thibet, the two summits of Asia^ is filled with very 
considerable rivers, which disappear in the sand, or feed 
lakes which have no outlet. Such is the Yerkend, which 
runs into the lake of Lop. 

Thibet, or the southern and most elevated plateau of Asia, 
is singularly rich in lakes, a great number of which have 
no outlet. The Tcrkiri contains 2300 square miles. If we 
draw lines from Terkiri, one to the north of 220 miles, the 
other to the west of 470 miles, wc shall find 23 other lakes, 
which have no outlet, or wdiich flow one into the other. We 
remark, amongst others, to the north-east of Thibet, the 
Hoho-nor, or Koko-nor, of 1840 square miles, in a very ele- 
vated situation, which has no outlet. 

Lakes without outlets are therefore common to all the 
W'estern and central parts of Asia, but not to the north 
of Siberia, nor to China or India. The low parts of 
Siberia are covered with immense marshes, almost con- 
tiguous to each other. The large lakes of China are found 
in the middle of the low and marshy countries, and, in 
a geographical point of view, arc only remarkable from 
their contiguity. They seem to confirm the tradition of 
the Chinese, that a part of this country has been recently 
left by the sea, or rather by two long gulfs formed by the 
rivers Hoang-ho and Yang-tse^kiang. The two peninsulas 
of India have no remarkable lakes, nor any witliout outlets. 
This is a proof that the land throughout has a continued 
declivity. 

From this view of the hydrography of Asia it appears that 
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this continent is entirely different from America, and con- book 
tains but very few of those low plains which the ocean for- xxiv. 
merly covered. Asia presents, without doubt, some plains 
of this kind, particularly an immense one along the frozen 
sea, a much smaller one in China, one at the opening of tlie 
Ganges, Tehama in Arabia, Mesopotamia, the plain of the 
Meander, and some others ; but the immense majority of the 
plaii^s of Asia arc more like vast platforms on the tops of 
mountains. Sometimes they arc raised at certain distances, 
like terraces, beyond which are other mountains with their 
valleys; sometimes tliey arc of considerable extent, pre- 
serving the same level, though slightly interrupted by local 
declivities. Hence the lakes without an outlet, and rivers 
which rise and disappear in the same desert ; hence al- 
so those sudden changes from intense cold to insup- 
portable heat, which we find on descending from Thi- 
bet into India, or from the interior of Persia towards 
the coasts. The sudden change of the level produces 
this effect, although the latitude may not have sensi- Connec- 
bly varied. The change of temperature which we feel 
in going from Switzerland into Lombardy gives us a faint country 
idea of it. It is to the same conformation of the country Simate. 
that wc must attribute those periodical and constant winds 
which blow even in the interior of Asia. I do not allude to 
the monsoons of India, which depend on the annual mo- 
tion of the sun, but to that long duration of the same wind 
whicli we observe in countries at a distance from the tropics. 

This effect is probably owing to the absence of gulphs and 
seas, whose exiialations and currents might alter the na- 
.ture of the wind, or change its directioh. The chilling winds 
of Siberia ascend even to the summits of the centre ; and 
if sufficiently elevated to pass the first chains, they may ex- 
tend to the heights of Thibet. The wind from the east, 
charged with fogs, covers at once all the lower parts of 
China; but as we get farther into the temperate zone, all 
regularity in the united action of the sea and the at- 
mosphere gradually cease. Thus, at Japan, cold and 
heat, storms and calms, succeed each other almost as rapid- 
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XXIV. Ipjjj, sensible manner than Holland^ either on account 
of the greater humid itj^ of the sea breezes, or the dryness 
of those uhirh have passed over the land. In shorty if we 
penetrate the temperate oriental roiintrics, the seasons al- 
ways beeome more ('onstant. l»ut colder in proportion as we 
approaeh the centre. Nearly the same changes are percep- 
tible ill going from the west to the east ot Europe, 
incronse of In tiortiiem Asia, there is another feature which strikes 
Asla^to.' '***7 reiiiarkabh*. in comparing that region with 
wards the the parts of Europe situated under the .same latitudes. 

The cold of northern Asia always increases as we proceed 
towards the east. I'his augmentation is so great, that, 
upon the coast of I'artary. situated under the same la- 
titudes as France, the winter cominenres in the month 
of September. Several ('uuses combine, without doubt, 
to produce tliis plienonieiioii. In the first place, there 
rise between Corea and the countries upon the river 
Ainoor. vast mountains covered with glaciers ; a second, and 
still greater mass of motiiitaiiis separates the Amour from the 
Lena : all the coasts of the north east are also extremely 
steep ; and, we may add, that the seas which surround these 
frozen rountries are almost always covered with thick 
ami cold fogs, hicli intercept the rays of the sun. A 
third cause may be found in the absolute want of inha- 
bitants, and consequently of cultivation. In eastern Siberia, 
according to the olfirial reports, there is scarcely one indivi- 
dual to seven square miles. Nevertheless, these causes would 
not, perhaps, be sufficient, if we could apply a gen r I rule 
which we have pointed out in treating of the theory of 
climates.^ * We must consider the mass of air superin- 
cumbent on a continent as a whole, the general modifica- 
tion of which depends on all the partial modifications. If a 
continent extend far into the torrid zone, the mass of warm 
air re-acts upon the temperate mass, and communicates to 
it a part of its caloric, and, by dilating, forces it towards 
the north, and thus confines the limits of the cold. So that 


■' Vol. I. p. 406.. 407. 
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the ronn tries toward tlic jioles do not simply become cold, book 
in the direct ratio of their latitudes. This increase of cold 
also observes an inverse ratio to the extent of heated land — 
contiguous to them on the south. Such is the reason uliy 
the neigirhouriiood of the immense mass of heated surface 
in Africa renders the temperature of Arabia, of Syria, and 
of Mesopotamia, hotter than it slioiild otherwise be. In 
the winter season, the cold of North America is very pierc- 
ing in the environs of the tropic. That part of this conti- 
nent which extends to the soutli of the tropic of Cancer, is 
liotliing ill rom4)aris()ii with the remainder. Hence, there 
is no mass of warm air to rc-act on the temperate and 
ct»Id, so that the action of tlie cold mass receives no counter- 
balance. If we exaiiiine the map of Asia, we shall see. 
tlic form of tiiat continent contracting in breadth from 
China to Behring’s Straits, at which part the climate is no 
longer warm. Tlie air in these countries, naturally cold, 
is rendered still more so by the influence of the frozen sea: 
llie great Pacific Ocean is not adequate to counterbalance 
its effects, being itself cooled by a great number of ice- 
bergs wliich enter it through Behring’s Strait. These ice- 
bergs arc often stopped between the Aleutian Islands and 
itiidriiiow^, and occasion the cold fogs with wdiich this part 
of the sea is covered. They are afterwards carried by 
the general current of the ocean from cast to wxst, tiiat 
is, from America to Asia, where they accumulate in the 
gulfs. 

This imrhangeableness of physical circumstances — these infl-imru 
climates which no industry can sensibly ameliorate----thesc 
.regular returns of the seasons— that certain repetition of^hecharac- 
the same mode of cultivation, and consequently of thCpcopfe!*^ 
same mode of living, must have an influence on the moral 
cliHi'ficter of the Asiatics, as well in uniformly modifying 
thoir nervous and muscular system, as in exciting their 
imagination by the return of the same sensations. It con- 
*iibutes to render the w^andering Tartar as invariable in his 
inclination for pastoral life as the Indian is in his servile 

voT. Jr, 
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XXIV. gtii] attribute to that cause alone the immuta- 

^ bility of character which we observe amongst the Asiatic na- 

tions. Ht])pocrates, who had but a partial view of the phy- 
sical facts, is cautious of attributing to them an*exclusi\e 
influence. 

Opinion of « If tlie people of Asia,’^’**' says he, " arc without courage, 
upon without energy, of a milder and less warlike character than 
the ABiat- (lie Europeans, it is in a great measure owing to the equa- 
lity of the climate. The difference of heat and cold is not 
known there, the two temperatures unite o^c with another. 
The mind docs not feel those sudden shocks, nor the body 
those quick changes, which give vigour, and even impetu- 
osity to the character. But,’’ adds he, “ another reason 
of the inactivity of the Asiatics is the nature of their poli- 
tical laws ; they are for the most part governed by absolute 
monarclis, and whenever a man is not master of his own 
person, and does not participate in the legislative power, 
but is subjected to the sway of despots, he does not wish to 
pass for a brave man, because be knows that it would ex- 
pose him to the greatest dangers. The subjects are obliged 
to go to war, to support all the inconveniences of it, and to 
shed their blood even far from their children, wives, and 
friends. All their exploits only tend to augment the power 
of their despots ; dangers and death are the only rewards 
they obtain for their bravery. Besides which, they are com- 
pelled to see their property converted into deserts, either by 
the devastation of war, or the want of cultivation, so that, if 
there are found among them some courageous minds, they are 
prevented from the use of their energies by the nature of 
their political institutions. A proof of what 1 advance is, 
that those amongst the Asiatics who enjoy some political li- 
berty, and who consequently labour for themselves, are com- 
paratively warlike.” 

Errors of Hippocrates thought himself obliged to make some ex- 

tbe con- ccption in regard to the few Asiatic countries and nations that 

iii«i:tator8 * 
of Hippo- 
crates. 


* Hippoc. de Aerib. aquie, ct locis, 4 8&— 88, edition of M. Cornr. 
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wero know'n in liis time, and amongst whom, the Sarma- book 
tes, in the plains to the north of Caucasus, were the most 
northerly, as the Indians of the Peiijab were the most east- 
erly, what would he do now, when our geographical know- 
ledge is *80 much more extensive? it would require all 
the enthusiasm of a physician or of a Hellenist, ignorant 
of the state of physical geography, to believe that Hippo- 
crates has foretold the moral influence of the climate of Si- 
beria, of Thibet, or China, of the very existence of which 
he was totally ignorant. How could Hippocrates have as- 
serted, that thc^iiinuinerable tribes of Tartars and Mongols, 
were less warlike than the Europeans? In fact, the coun-Tme 
tries which this great writer includes under the name of 
Asia differ almost entirely from those wdiich now form that 

_ AbicI in 

part of the world ; he comprises in Europe the Sarmates, al- Hippocra- 
thoiigh they dwell beyond the Tanaisj**^ he expressly places 
the Egyptians and Lyhians in Asia.f It is then evident, 
til at he understands by the southern and eastern parts 
of the world then known, and applies the name of Europe 
to the other half, t. e. the western and northern. Hippo- 
crates, like Homer and many other ancients, distinguishes 
only two parts of the world ; and he opposes the one as con- 
stantly to the other, as heat to cold, or dryness to moisture. 
Considering the matter in this point of view, we understand 
Hippocrates without difficulty, and we see the meaning of 
his assertion, that Asia in general enjoys a milder climate 
than Europe, and that all its productions are finer and lar- 
ger.:!: We at once also perceive how vague and arbitrary 
the applications must have been which physiologists have 
made of a work of which they misconceived the most essen- 
tial terms subservient to medical topography. We must not. Courage oi 
therefore, assert that the Asiatics, without discrimination, 
are an effeminate and voluptuous people; but that suck 
is the character of some nations of southern Asia; and 
from that number wo must exclude the wandering Arab, 
the frugal Drusian, the energetic Berman, the ferocious 
Malay, and the unsubdued tribes of Mahrattas. 

Pf* Acr, anuis, ct locis. i *^9. t Ibid, 4 76, t Ibid, ^ 72, 79, 
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BOOK, Wo shall allow, however, that the people ol* Asia owe to 
geograpliiral rirrumstanres some political atifl moral foa- 
“7TT" lures \ory different from those which exist in Europe. A 
t;nceof w aiitleniig and patriarchal life is clearly pointcil out by iia- 
geogJapiiy 1^ many Asiatic nations. The unlimited pow*er «)f tlio 
father of a family becomes necessarily a pattern for monar- 
chical authority. The want of great towns peopled by an 
industrious class of citizens prevents these nations from 
possessing any idea of a social compact or political liberty ; 
ill sonic other parts of Asia, the uniform fertility of the 
soil, and the constant inildiuvss of the climate, in rc ro!n]K*nS' 
ing too rapidly the most trifling labour, have stifled almost 
in its hirili the energy of the human mind, whicii reqniios 
to be stimulated by w'ant and obstacles. Both tlie^e modes 
of living arc productive of a mental and bodily inactivity, 
which becomes hereditary, and appears to stamp the Asiatic 
race with a general inferiority in energy and courage. This 
mental torpor subsisting in combination with some \irtiiou8, 
mild, and liospiiable feelings, keeps alive also the empire of 
icligion. religious superstition, under tlic yoke of wliicli we find all 
the eastern and central parts of Asia languishing; whilst 
the Christianity of the Greek cliurcli slowly penetrates by 
the north, and Mahometanism still floui ishes in the western 
regions. Polygamy, supported by the same spirit of routine 
throughout Asia, with the single exception of Japan, dc- 
hases family connections, and deprives life of its endear- 
ments, by taking from the female all consideration and in- 
fliKucc; at ihc same time, being adverse to the law's of na- 
ture,^ it diminishes population^ and deteriorates the liunian 
race. 

This immobility of character is not a phenomenon pecu- 
liar to Asia. Whenever nature is more powerful than in- 
dustry, whether for good or for bad, man receives from the 
climate an invariable and irresistible impulse. Have the 
shepherd of the Alps, the flsherman of the Archipelago, the 
wandering Laplander, and the cultivator of Sicily, changed 
their character ? The only difTcreiice is that in Asia^ W'here 


ronipfire VoK I. p, 557. and 5#;^. 
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the na;ioji.s ;m^ cxhibiteJ on a larger scale, the plienoniona book 
of rh ilizntion and barbarism strike us with greater force, xxiv. 
'riie \crv same cirnimstaiire assists in explaining 

• * , P •' Cl. cat om- 

gi'eat and extensive empires are more common in Asia Ilian pii e.s why 
in Europe*. It is not enougii to say that the great plains 
with which Asia abounds, give the coriqnerorB an easier ac- 
cess. ''riiis only holds good in the central parts ; but bow 
many inaccessible mountains, how many large rivers, and 
Liiimense dc.scrts form the natural bulwarks, and eternal 
barriers of other Asiatic nations ! When once an Asiatic 
nation prufiis hy«its local circumstances, it is as diillcnlt to 
be conquered as any European peojile. I'he Druses, the 
Kiirdes, and the Mahrattas, are not the only examples; \\(5 
‘can quote one still more illustrious. The chain of moun- 
tains of Assyria to the north-cast of Babylon, wliicb Alex- 
ander had no dilHciilty in jiassing, became a bulwark for tlio 
empire of the l^\rt!iians, before wliicli tbe legions of Trajan 
liimself were routed. Tiic great conquests in Asia have 
arisen from another cause, and that is, the great extension 
of the same nations. The capitals of Ilindostan, of China, 
or of Persia being given up to one eoiifjiioror, the immense 
iniiliitude of tribes, connecled by speaking the same lan- 
guage, mecbanieally submit to the same }oke. These great 
empires once established, the succession of one to another 
becomes almost perpetual, from rcasuns )mreiy moral and PoTifu ,i; 
political. The nations of Asia, too numerous and too dis- 
seminated, do not feel the ardour and energy of true patriot- 
ism; they furnisli their chiefs with troops, but without zeal 
or energy, and they change their masters without regret, or 
much struggle. The Asiafle .sovereigns, shut up in their se- 
raglios, oppose only a vain show of resistance to the audaci- 
ty of the conquerors, while the latter arc scarcely seated on 
the throne before they give way to the same effeniiiiacy which 
procured the downfall of tbeir predecessors. The organiza- 
tion of the armie.s, wliicli arc composed chiefly 'of cavalry, 
and the want of strong places, open the road to sudden and 
rapid invasions. Every thing combines to facilitate the total 
and frequent subjugation of those vast empires of the east. 
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iiODiv 1^1,^ I]ii3 state of tilings is so little founded upon tlie pliy- 
XXIV. of Asia, that we now see India divided into 

This^tiuT *^^***‘‘' sovci'eignties ; Persia in part dismembered^ 

is not and Turkey in Asia ready to fall in pieces. Ancient histo- 
ry informs us that all tlic regions of Asia were originally 
<ul ccLUbes. divided into iiiiineroiis small kingdoms, in which the will of 
the monarch found limits in the rights of the nation. Asia 
has seen several i‘eptiblirs. Tlie resistance which Tyre 
an<l Jerusalem opposed to the conquerors of the world, was 
imt ow ing. as Montesquieu^ says, •• to the heroism of servi- 
tude.” Tlic Persians of Cyrus were not slaves. The Scy- 
thians spoke the language of independent men to the con- 
queror of Darius. 

r.Mjtiastof The astonishing rapidity of political revolutions in Asia 
" arises, however, out of one fact which is really dependent 
on its physical geography. “In that part of the world,” 
says Montesquieu,! “ weak nations are opposed to strong; 
people w'ai'like, brave, and active, border upon those w ho are 
clTeminate, idle, and timid; the one. must necessarily be con- 
querors, and the others conqtiei'cd. Here we have the priii- 
cjpal reason of the liberty of Europe, and the slavery of 
Asia.” It is necessary to combine tliis just remark with 
another truth proved by physical geograjdiy, namely, that 
Asia has no temperate zone, no intermediate region be- 
tween very cold and very hot climates. The slaves inhabit 
the bol, and tlic conquerors the elevated and cold regions. 
Tiic latter are the Tartars, the Afghans, the Mongols, tlic 
Mantclioiis, and others, comprised under tlic name of 
Tartars by the moderns, and Scythians of Asia by the 
ancients. Here we find a totally different physical and 
moral nature ; courage animates their strong and power- 
ful bodies, good natural sense is attached to their grosser 
libi 'cs; tlicy have no sciences, no fine arts, no luxury; 

savage virtues are unpolished, morality is deeply en- 
graven in the heart ; hospitality to strangers, honour to 


■* Spiiii of Lawb. 

^^psrii of I-.i-A-e. Rook vvii. chap. ", 
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an enemy, and a fidelity wholly inviolable, to their own na- book 
tion and rriends. To counterbalaiire tl»ese good qiialil^p^ xxiv. 
they are addicted to war, or rather to pillage, and a 
dcring life, and live almost in a state of aiiarcliy. t u ii 
were the Scythians; such are the Tartars. They delieil 
the power of Darius ; they gave a great and sublime lesson 
to Alexander the Great; they heard from a distance Ihu 
victorious arms of Rome, but they did not feel their pressure. 

More than twenty times they conquered Asia, and eastern 
Europe ; they founded states in Persia, in India, in China, 
and ill Russia. The empires of Tamerlane, and of Gengis- 
kan, embraced the half of the ancient continent. That vast 
nursery of nations appears to he now exhausted ; few of tho 
Tartars remain nominally independent; but they are still 
the masters of China, and rather the allies and vassals, than 
the subjects of Russia. 

We must now notice the limits of the two zones into r.imits 01 
wilieh Asia is divided in regard to their climate and p»*o- 
ductions. If wc draw a line from Mingrclia, along Cauca- ^oncs. 
sus, round the Caspian Sea, along the mountains which form 
part of the limit of Persia, towards Casheiiiire, across Thi- 
bet, then turning to the north-east, through the northern 
parts, pass on to the north of Corea, wc shall have nearly 
traced the limit between the hot and cold climates of Asia. 

Of course, the frontiers of each of the zones will sometimes 
be confounded ; and upon the frontiers also, there will be 
climates similar to those of Europe, particularly in western 
Asia. Generally speaking, however, this line will point out 
the rapid transition from the hot to the cold. 

. Rice and maize are the food of the southern nations ; mil- Diversity 
let and barley i»f the inhabitants of the cold zone ; and on the 
borders of each we find countries of corn. Nature produces 
in the southern regions delicious fruits, and in some parts 
the strongest and most pungent aromatics ; but the north- 
ern countries arc deprived even of tho productions of the 
orchards of northern Europe. The region inhabited by the 
rein-deer marks, in tho north and north-east,^ the vast 
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Space vvliicli is, and which will long be inaccessible to all 
cultivation. The Tartars, the Mongols, and half the Per- 
sians, owe their taste for riding, robbery, and war, to tfio 
great number «)f Jiorses which they possess. In all the west, 
the camel is made use of for commercial and sochil cominu- 
iiication; the elephant is useful in agriculture, in antieut 
times he was formidable in war, and hail great inilueiice on 
the ancient civilization of India. China, deprived in a 
great measure of the assistance of llicse different animals, 
has supplied tlie deficiency by the cpiantity of boats w ith 
W'hich its rivers arc covered. , 

The want of w’ood for building has obliged the inhabi- 
tants of the central plateau, and of the nortli «>f Asia, to 
lodge ill tents covered with skins or stuffs, both of which 
arc the produce of their herds. A similar necessity has pro- 
duced the same result in Arabia. On tlic contrary, in India 
and other countries, rich in wood, hut particularly in the 
palm, small and sliglit houses were suitable, to the indolence 
of the natives, as well as to the mildness of the climate. 
As both tliose kinds of habitations offer nothing firm and 
solid, the towii.s of Asia clisapjiear like the empires of which 
they are the momentary centres. This general character 
of the Asiatic houses, necessarily excludes the taste f<»p va- 
luable furniture, pictures and statues, so that tlie fine arts 
can never make any progress. On the other hand, the uni - 
form iiiliiiencc of a climate, wdiich imperiously determines 
the sorts of cultivation and food for each region, and the ir- 
resistible influence of religimis supoi stitions, despotic laws, 
and servile morals, banishes from the soul of the Asiatic 
those animated and free emotions which in Europe inspire 
the breast that possesses a relish for literature and the sci- 
ences: thus the different regions of Asia affMrd, in almost 
every ]iart, some remains of a civilization upon which the 
physical advantages and disadvantages impress an irrevoca- 
bio character; but in every part also, this civilization is 
only in a very inferior degree, in comparison with tliat 
wliicb the people of modern Europe have attained. 
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We shall now describe, in the order of its great natural 
divisions, that vast portion of the world of which we have 
given a general outline. 


XATURAli DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 


1. Region of Caucasus . . . 


II. Region of Asia Minor . . 


.111. Region of the Euphrates and 
Tigris 

IV. Region of Mount Libanus 

V. Region of Arabia . . . 

VI. Region of Persia . . . 

VII. Region of the Oxus and of 

Lake Aral 


^ Government of Caucasus ; 
lAbassia; Circassia; 

\ Georgia, &c. Daghestan ; 
(Shirwan. 

C Anatolia ; Caramania ; 

< Sivas ; T rebisond ; 

( I stands of Cyprus, Rhodes, &c; 
^ Armenia ; 

1 Kurdistan ; 

\ Mesopotamia, or Al-Djesira ; 
(Babylonia, or Irac-Araby. 
Syria with Palestine. 

Arabia. 

Persia. 

Great Bucharia ; 

West Turkestan ; 

The Steppe of Kirguis; 
Turcomania, or the country of 
Truchmenes. 


VIll. Region of the great central 
Plain 

IX Region of the Obi, and Ye 
nissei 

X. Region of the North East . 

XL Region of the river Ainoor 

XIl. Insular region of the East 


{ Kalmuk T artary. 

< Mongol Tarlary ; Little Bu- 
( ' charia. 

Western Siberia. 

Eastern Siberia, with Kamt- 
schatka. « 

Chinese Tartary, with Corea. 
^Kurile Islands, Tchoka and 
V Jesso. 

1 Islands of Japan, Loo-Choo, 
( Formosa. 

China Proper 


XIII. Region of the Blue River 

and of the Yellow River 

XIV. Region of the sources of > *|r 

the Ganges . . . . ^ 


hibet. 


XV. Region of the Ganges 

XVI. Region of the Indus 


Eastern Hindostau. 
Western Hindustan. 


BOOK 

XXIV. 
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( Peninsula of India, on the west 
XVII. Region of the Deccan < of the Ganges, with Ceylon 

^ and the Maldivian Islands. 

I Peninsula of India beyond the 
XVIII. Region of Chinese India < Ganges; Birman empire; Si- 

( am ; Cochin China ; Malacca. 

In this plan of division adapted for the present and suc- 
ceeding volume^ we have sought the most luminous and 
agreeable method of studying the topography of Asia, and 
connecting the particular descriptions. This is the reason 
why we have not been very scientifically strict, and have 
often classed in one groupe countries which have little in- 
terestj or are little known. 
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CAUCASIAN COUNTRIES. 


GeorgiUf Massia, Circassia, Plains of Kuban, Daghestan, 
and Shirwan. 

The regions bounded by the Caspian Sea on the east» book 
on the south by the rivers Kur and Rione»or Phasis^ on the 
west by the Black Sea and the Pains Meotis, or Sea of _ , . . 
Azof, and on the north by the rivers Manitsch and Bonna, of the Cir- 
form a kind of isthmus which connects Europe with West-P®”^®J^ 
ern Asia, and across which Mount Caucasus extends like 
an immense wall. 

The breadth of this isthmus, according to the best Rus- 
sian authorities,’^ is about 400 miles, between the mouths 
of the Don and the Kooma; about 756 between the straits 
of Caflfa and the peninsula of Absheron; and about 350 
between the mouths of the Fhasis and the city of Der- 
bend. 

The etymology of the name of Caucasus, so celebrated 
in history and poetry, is not agreed upon; the most pro- name of 
bable opinion is, that it is a compound of a Persian word 
Cate, signifying, ** a mountain,^’ and a Scythian word Cas-pi, 
that is ** a white mountain.” This opinion is supported by a 
passage of Erastosthenes, where he informs us that the na- 
tives of Caucasus called it Caspios;! but Pliny says that 
the native name was Graucasus, which may be considered 

^ Map of Caucasus by Lapie. Aniiales des Voyages, Vol. XIT. 
t Rommel, Gaucasi Straboniana Descriptio, p.62. 
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BOOK as Gothic.’^ Tlie Caucasian nations seem at present to have 
no general denomination.f 

The ancients compared Caucasus to the Alps in point of 
elevation. They have indeed some just resemblance* for 
the middle of the chain is covered with glaciers* or white 
Elevation, with eternal stiovvs.:|; Reineggs considers the Elboors* 
which is the highest summit of Caucasus* as only 5900 feet 
above the level of the Black Sea. 

On the south Caucasus joins the numerous chains of 
Mount Taurus* which extend tlirough Western Asia ; to 
the north it borders almost upon the vast plains where the 
Sarmates once wandered* and where the Cossacks and Ral' 
tnuks now roam ; towards the east* its rugged precipices 
hound the narrow plain which separates it from the Caspian 
Chains and Sea on tlic wxst* the high chain terminates abruptly to- 
branchos. Miiigrelia by rugged mountains* called the Montes 

Ceraunii by the ancients. The inferior chains then stretch 
along the coast of the Black Sea* and form the low moun- 
tains which separate the Circassians from the Abassians* 
and which the ancients call Montes Coravici* Amongst the 
summits of Caucasus* w^e distinguish the Elboors* or rather 
Mbordj^W in the country of the Ossetes and the Bishbar- 
makf or Five-fingered Mountain* in Lesghistan. I'here is 
a promontory which runs into the country of the Circas- 
sians* so rich in fine horses* which was called among the 
ancients Montes Hippici, Its name among the moderns is 
Beesch Tan. 

Passes of two principal passages of Mount Caucasus are 

Caucasus, mentioned by the ancients under the name of the Cauca- 
sian and Albanian gates. The first is the defile which 

• Pliny, VI. 17. 

t Compare Busching, Description of Caucasus, in hisNouvelles Hebdoina- 
daires, 1781, p. 381. Wahl, Asien, I. 793, Ac. Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 
VI. 455, <99. 

Guldenstedt, Voyages, I. 434, (in German.) Rcineggs, Description of 
Caucasus, &c. 1. 16, (in German.) Compare Procop. Bell. Goth. IV. c. 3. 

4 Gmelin, Travels III, 34, 35. 

I) From Bordj, or Borg, a Persian word signifying a mountain. (WahJ.) 
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leads from Mosdok to Tiflis. It is the narrow valley of book 
four days journey, where, according to Strabo, the river 
Aragon, now called Arakui, flows.* It is, as Pliny " 
calls it, an enormous work of nature, who has cut out 
a long opening among the rocks, which an iron gate 
would be almost sufficient to close.j It is by this 
passage, according to Piscus, that the barbarians of the 
north threatened both the Roman and the Persian em- 
pire.:!: The ancients gave different names to the strong 

castle wliicli commands this passage. It is now called Da- 
rfel. The Albanian passes of the ancients were, according Albanian 
to common opinion, the pass of Derbend, along the Caspian tVanpasscs. 
Sea. But, if we compare with care all the records which the 
•ancients have left us; if we reflect that in no descriptions 
of this pass is the Caspian Sea mentioned ; if we remember 
that Ptolemy expressly placed the gates on the entrances of 
Albania, near the sources of the river Kasius, which, ac- 
cording to the whole tenor of his geography must be the 
modern Koisu ; that the same geograplier makes the DU 
ditn neigiibours to the Tuscif near the Sarm at ian passes, 
and that these two tribes, under the names of Didos and 
Tushes, still dwell near a defile passing through the territo- 
ry of Ooma-Rhan, along thefrontier of Daghestan, and then 
traversing tlie district of Kagmamsliarie,§ we shall conclude 
that to be the place were we must look for the Albanian or 
Sarmatian passes, w'hich have hitherto been misunderstood. 

The name of the Caspian pass belonging properly to a de- Caspian 
flic near Teheran, in ancient Media, is vaguely applied by an^pLsses, 
Tacitus and some other ancient writers, to different passes 
of Mount Caucasus. But we must distinguish from all 
these passes which traverse the cliain from south to 
north, the Iberian passes, or the defile of Parapaux, now 
called Shaoorapo, by which they pass from Imeritia into 
Kartalinia, a defile in which, according to Strabo, there 

• Strabo, XL 765. 1 Pliny, VT. 11. 

% Prise, de Legation, p. 43. Comp. Procop. Pers I. 20. 

^ Lapie, Map of Caucasus. Annalcs des Voyages, XIl. 
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Caucasus, 


Mines. 


Hocks. 


were precipices and deep abysses, but which in the 4th cen- 
tury tlie Persians rendered practicable fur armies.^ 

A tradition very generally prevalent among the natives 
of these countries is, that a great wall had in former times 
protected Caucasus from the invasions of the barbarians. 
This great workr is sometimes attributed to Alexander, and 
sometimes to Nonchyrvan; the remains of a wall may be 
seen, but it is very uncertain whether these belong to a w'all 
which traversed all the isthmus, or rather made a part of 
some local fortidcations.f 

Both tiie ancients and moderns agree tlmt the Caucasian 
countries possess mines of gold, silver, and iron. Several 
rivers carry down gold dust mixed with the sand, which, 
being stopped by sheep skins placed on purpose, furnislic.^ 
an explanation of the fable of the golden fleece.:]: 

The summits of Caucasus are formed of granite. On 
each side the granite has schistous mountains joining it, 
and tliese arc followed by calcareous. I'he chain is said to 
present a great regularity, and its direction in a strait line 
renders tlie assertion probable. But the calcareous moun- 
tains appear to occupy more space on the soutliern side, 
where the chain is extended by a greater number of branches. 
On the northern side, the base both of the calcareous and 
schistous mountains is covered by vast sandy downs or 
plains wliich disappear by degrees in the barren plain call- 
ed the Steppe of Kooma. 

Caucasus is one of the most interesting regions of the globe, 
both for its natural and its civil history. We find here 
every climate of Europe, and every kind of soil, in the 
centre, we have eternal icc and barren rocks, inhabited by 


* Procop. Bell. Goth. p. GOO. Guildenstedt, 1. 314. 
t Bayer, de Muro. Caticas. Reineggs, 1. 120. Giiildenstcdt, 1.489. 

Strabo, XI. passim, riiny, XXXIII. 3. Plutarch in Pomp. Appian. dc 
bello Mitlirid. p. 797. Procop. Bell. Persic, p. 45. Tavernier, Vol. I. book 
3. p. 295. Lamberti, Rolaz. della Colchid«>, ]>. 193. Gmelin, lll.p. 61. Peys- 
.sonely Traite du Comnicrcr, dbc. II. p. 80. Guldeiistedt, I. p. 286, 418, 462. 
particularly p> 428. Rciueggs, I. p. 21, 25, 188, vt:c. II. p. 92, 133. Ac. 
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bears and wolves, also by jackals,* chauSf (an animal of the book 
genus Felis^]) the wild goat of the Caucasus, (Capra Cau- 
casica4) which delights in the rugged summits of the schis- 
tous mountains; the chamois, which, on the contrary, pre- 
fers the lower calcareous mountains ; hares, weasels, pole- 
cats, ermines, argalis, and an infinite number of birds of 
prey, and of passage. To the north are hills fertile in vegeta- 
corn, and rich pastures where the fine Circassian horses 
are bred. Farther on arc sandy plains, covered with large 
pl.ants, but mixed with low grounds of a more clayey soil. 

To the south yoit* find magnificent valleys and plains, under 
a more salubrious climate, displaying all the luxuriance of 
an Asiatic vegetation. Wherever tlie declivity inclines 
towards the west, the east, or the south, cedars, cypresses, 
savins, red junipers, beech trees, and oaks,- clothe the sides 
of the mountains.^ The almond, the peach, and the fig, 
grow ill abundance in the warmer valleys, sheltered by the 
rocks. The quince, the wild apricot, the willow-leaved 
pear tree, and the vine, abound in the thickets and woods, 
and on the borders of the forests. The date-tree, the 
jujuba, and Christ’s thorn, arc indigenous in this coun- 
try, and prove the mildness of the temperature. The 
low marshy grounds are adorned with very fine plants, 
such as the rhododendron pontimnif and the azalea pontica* 

The cultivated and wild olive trees, the oriental plane, 
together with the male and female laurels, embellish the 
coasts of the Caspian sea. The high valleys are perfumed 
by the syringa, the jessamine, several species of lilies, and 
the Caucasian rose. 

The Caucasian isthmus contains an extraordinary num- 
ber of small nations. Some are the remains of Asiatic 
hordes which, in the great migrations, passed and repassed 
these mountains ; but the greater number are composed of 
indigenous and primitive tribes. 

^ Guldenstcdt, Novi coinnient. Petrop. vol. XX. p. 49, ct infra. 

. t Guldenstedt, p. 483. 

L Pallas.. Coinmeiit. Petropol. 1779, Part II. u. 274. 
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Each of these tribes preserves its particular language^ 
the idioms of which might probablj be traced back to the 
very earliest period. The Caucasian physiognomy com- 
bines the characteristic features of the principal races of 
Europe, and of Western Asia. The domestic animals, and 
cultivated plants of these two parts of tlie world are found 
ill Caucasus, or in its environs. The writings of Moses, 
the allegory of Prometheus among the Greeks, the famous 
expedition of tlie Argonauts, and several traditions of the 
Scandinavians, all combine to make us consider this coun- 
try as one of the points from whence the human race ex- 
tended itself over a great part of the globe. But these 
questions are beyond the limits of this work. Wo sliaU 
class the Caucasian nations under seven great divisions, 
corresponding to the seven principal languages which they 
speak, namely, 


i. The Georgians, subdivided into 


' “Georgians, properly so called. 
^ Imeritians. 

- ®Gurians. 

I ^Mingrelians. 

Suanes. 


IT. The Abassians, subdivided into several tribes. 

HI. The Tcherkesses, orCircas- t “ Circassians of Kuban. 

sians . . Circassians of Kabardia. 

IV. The Ossites, divided into different tribes. 

V, The Kistes, or Tchetchenzes, with the Ingooshes and othei 

tribes. 


VI The Lesghians, divided according to their eight dialects. 
Vli. The remains of the Tartars, Mongols, Huns, and other foreign 
colonies scattered over this country. 


Georgia, properly so called, demands our first atten 
tton, being situated in the centre of the isthmus. Th( 
Russians call this country Qrusiaf and the Persians Our 
gistan ; but the native writers’ii' comprehend the four king 
doms of Kartueli, Iineritia, Mingrelia, and Guria, unde 

* Eugene, archimandrite, Description of Georgia, in the Annales dee Voj 
ages, XU. 74. 
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the general name of Iberia or Iweria. It appears that their book 
classical denomination is unknown to the greater part of 
the inhabitants. According to some modern authors, the 
name of Georgians comes from that of the great river 
(Kor, Kyn>.s, or Cyrus) which waters this fine country, 
and tliey ought rather to be named Kbrgians, or Kurgians. 

The divisions which took place in the middle age between 
the princes of Iberia gave rise to three kingdoms, that of 
Imeritia, from which Mingrclia and Giiria were afterwards 
sjeparated, and those of Kartalinia, or Kartuel, and of 
Kachetia. * 

Imeritia has soinctiincs been known under the name of 
Turkish Georgia, and the remainder has been called Per- 
* sian Georgia. It is to this latter portion that recent au- 
thors, particularly the Russians, confine the name of Geor- 
gia. lliis country is subdivided into five provinces, name- 
ly, upper Karducl, middle Karducl, lower Karduel, Ka- 
cheti and Somachet. Heracllus, a valiant prince, formed 
about 30 years ago, an independent state, which now, un- 
der the name of Grusia^ is incorporated w^ith the Russian 
empire. 

The A’ur, wdiich waters the great valley of Georgia, is niveis. 
increased by the. Aragui, the lora, probably the Ihenis of 
the ancients, and the Alasan, which is their Jila%o. When 
it reaches the plains of Shirvan, its w aters arc mixed with 
those of the Aras, or Araxes ; the two rivers form several 
branches, sometimes united, and sometimes separated, so 
that it appears uncertain, as it was in the time of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, whether their mouths were to be considered assc- 
'parate, or if tlic Kur was supposed to receive the Aras. 

Georgia enjoys a very mild temperature, and in general 
is very healthy. It presents an agreeable variety of moun- 
tains, forests, and plains. All the common productions of Produc- 
the Caucasian countries abound in it ; but the inhabitants 
are not numerous, and neglect the gifts of nature. In 
the dry season, which generally commences in the iiv nth Cuitiva- 
of May and ends in November, the people of Georgia 

YOT.. IT. 
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ROOK are occupied in watering a soil which yields them^ without 
much labour, the most delightful fruits. 

They cultivate wheat, gonu or Holcus Bicolor^ and mil- 
let. Peaches, apricots, almonds, quinces, cherries, figs, 
and pomegranates, flourish with very little care. The 
vines are abundant, and of a good quality, and the wine 
that is made from them Is sent to Persia. That ol Ka- 
dieii does not keep well, because it is badly made, but it 
is strong, and sparkles in the glass. Apples, madder, 
and cotton, are cultivated with care ; they boast of their 
management of bees ; their horses and horned cattle equal 
the best European breeds in size and beauty ; and the 
sheep with long tails aflbrd excellent wool.’^ The finest 
oaks and firs are suffered to rot without being applied to 
any iise.t 

The Geor. The Georgians, or rather the Iberians, a native people 
fanpage^** of Caucasus, Speak a language radically different from all 
origin, &c. other kuowii languages, and in which, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, a great many historical and poetical works were com- 
posed.:}; They imagine, however, that they are descend- 
ed from a common stock with the Armenians. They 
are in general handsome, well made, and active ; nor are 
they deficient in natural understanding, but selfish, and 
addicted to drinking. They have adopted in some de- 
gree the Persian costume, because their nobles were of- 
ten brought up at the Persian court, and the people served 
as guards to the sovereigns of that country. The Geor- 
gians are rarely without their arms ; even in the fields they 
carry by their sides guns and daggers, to be in readiness 
against the robbers of the neighbouring mountains. 

Commerce. The Wretched state to which wars and revolutions have 
reduced this fine country lias prevented the natives, not- 
withstanding their taste for commerce and travelling, from 
having any very considerable trade. The Armenians act as 

Guldeiistedt, I. 353, 361, 369, &c. Rcineggs, II. 109, 120. 

• TJ. 45. &C. 
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heir aircnts. Their women, whose beauty is not less cele- book 
)rated than that of the Circassians, although their skin is 
lot so white nor their figure so graceful, have imbibed a 
spirit of licentiousness and of corruption from their frequent 
ntercourse with strangers. The girls sold as slaves he- 
roine victims of their beauty. A great many Georgiaius Dwellings, 
nhabit huts that arc half sunk in the earth. In Rachiti, a 
province whose civilization has made more progress, wc 
ind a kind of house formed of a slight wooden frame, walls 
made of bundles of osiers covered over with a mixture of 
:lay and cow-dung, and surmounted by a roof of rush. A 
I’oom thirty feet long and twenty broad, where the light 
3 omes in at the door; a floor upon which they dry madder 
and cotton : a little hole in the middle of the apartment, 
whore the fire is placed, and above it a copper cauldron at- 
tached to a chain, and enveloped with a thick smoke, whicli 
escapes cither by the ceiling or the door : This is the gene- 
ral structure of these houses. We find in almost all the vil- 
lages, towers which, at the approach of the hordes of Les- 
ghians, serve as an asylum to the women and children. 

Teilis, or TibilisU the capital of all the country, generally Towns 
reckons about 20,000 inhabitants ; there are twenty Georgi- 
an churches, fifteen Armenian, one Catholic, and a Persian 
mosque. They are very little engaged in manufactures, 
and those of the most simple kind. At MxfChetU the ancient 
residence of the Rings, there is a very handsome cathedral, 
founded about nine centuries ago. The town of Tshinval 
is peopled with Jews; that of Gori with Arinenians. 

The population of Georgia may be computed at 300,000 
'individuals, two-thirds of whom are indigenous, and attach- 
ed to tile Grecian ritual. The Armenians and Jews*are 
very numerous. 

Before the royal family, whom some writers assert to be Constitu. 
descended from a Jew called Bagrat, and others from 
a Persian nobleman named Pharnabazes, had yielded up 
its rights to Russia, Georgia was a feudal monarchy, 
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BOOK which several excellent princes in vain endeavoureil to con- 
solidatc and improve. The princes and the nobles formed 
two distinct classes. The first paid no contributions, but 
during war they were obliged to follow the king \\ith their 
vassals. The lawsuits wdiicli were carried on between them 
were judged by the king. 'Vhe nobles paid certain taxes to 
the king and to the princes. Although they dwelt in thatch- 
ed cottages, their pride was equal to their poverty and their 
ignorance. The people lived in the most abject slavery ; 
they were sold, given, and put in pawn, like domestic ani- 
mals.f All who wxre capable of bearing* arms were sol- 
diers; each nobleman commanded his respective vassals; 
but the king named the commander in chief. The revenues 
of the sovereigns consisted in the filth part of all the pro- 
ductions of the vineyards, fields and gardens ; also tlie du- 
ties upon all exports and imports, as well as the produce of 
the mines, which were but slightly w orked.:]: Tliis country 
is now a province of Russia. 

The imeri- The Imei'itiaiis, whose name is derived from that of the 
iians. Iberians, join the Georgians on the north-west, and speak 
the Georgian dialect, 'rheir dress consists of little caps, 
peculiar to them; long hair; a shaved chin, mustachios 
very much drawn up ; clothes scarcely reaching the 
knees, and forming a great many folds upon the haunches ; 
ribands rolled round the calves of their legs ; and large 
girdles. From twenty to tw^enty-live thousand families 
live under the authority of a hereditary czar, who has 
often acknowledged himself the vassal of Russia. The 
Imeritians livh along the sides of rivers and in woods. On 
account of it^ elevated situation, the country remains for 
fiont"of a long time covered with snow. The valleys are marshy, 
imeritia. The Care of cattle, of bees, and of silk-worms, is here 
carried to a greater degree of perfection than in all the 
other countries of Caucasus. A single vine supplies a 


* Reineggs, 11. 53, 123. 


t Guldenstedt, I. 351, 354. 
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whole family with wine.* 'Hie indolence of the inhabitants book 
allows the rich gifts of the soil and climate to perish in a 
most useless manner. It was here that in old times, tlie 
Rione or ^Phasis had 120 bridges over it, and where there 
was a continual transfer of merchandize, that united in 
some measure this rivtM* to the Cyrus, and consequently the 
Caspian to the Black Sea ; it is now crossed only in small 
boats of the hollowed trunks of trees. We still see the Towns, 
ruins of Sarapaiia, now called Schoraban, and the town of 
Cotatis, or Kutais, probably the ancient Cytsea, near which 
the czar resides^n a kind of camp. The trifling commerce 
W the Imeritians is generally confined to two places, situat- 
ed upon the Rione at Oni, and at Cliotti ; grain, horses, and 
^copper utensils, are exchanged for cloths and stuffs. At Za- 
dis. towards the eastern side, tlie hematites is found from 
whence iron is extracted, of which different utensils are 
made. 

Towards the north, is situated Radsha, tlie principal dis- 
trict, which can raise about 5000 soldiers. The villages of 
the plain are of great extent ; in those of the mountaineers, 
the houses arc built close on one another. Those of the first 
people are made of hurdles of osiers, those of others are of 
boards. 

The Gurians inhabit the country situated on the borders The Guri- 
of the Black Sea, to the south of the Phasis. Ruined by the 
neighbouring pashas, they pay no attention to navigation or 
fishing ; and do not profit by any of the numerous advanta- 
ges which are offered them by nature. Guria enjoys a heal- 
• tby temperature, a soil suitable to agriculture and to the 
breeding of cattle, and a climate in which lemons, olives, and 
oranges flourisli. Of all the environs of Caucasus, it is on- 
ly here that these fruits ripen. This people, as wxll as their 
language, have received mixtures from other nations; and 
besides the Turks, whom their prince, called the Guriel, is 
obliged to respect, there are also to be met with Tartars, 
Armenians, and Jew^s. 
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On the roast of the Black Sea, below the Gurians, are 
the Lazians, wliicli HigFnfi4\s in the 'Furkish lanj^uage, people 
belonging to the sea : if is probable that these are the re- 
inaimler of the ancient La%u " ho, in the time of the Byzan- 
tines, were established in Colchis. 

The J^ngrelians dwell beyond the Gurians, and by the 
side of the lineritiaiis, in the same country which the 
Colchians once possessed, and afterw ards the ancient La- 
zians. Ancient cities in ruins, 'Furkish or Russian for- 
tresses upon the border of the sea. \esseis loaded with slaves 
which sail for Turkey, princes anil nobles who pillage 
wherever they go, women who betray their husbands, con- 
tests between all the villages, and frecjiient irruptions of fo- 
reign armies — now form the picture of Miiigrelia. The cos- 
tume of these people consists of a cap of felt, their feet ci- 
ther bare or enveloped in skins, which afford poor pro- 
tection against the mud of this damp country, with their 
shirts and clothes extremely dirty : Such is the appear- 
ance of the men, surrounded by women who lead a 
life of debauchery, often eat with their fingers, and bring 
up their children to lying, pillage, and marauding. The 
following is the manner in which a Mingrelian nobleman 
procures slaves. During a sudden attack, or a precipitate 
retreat, he watches one of the enemy whom he can dis- 
mount, and whom he can in this manner make his prison- 
er, and with a cord attached to his girdle, he binds the pri- 
soner as soon as he has got him off liis horse. The sale of 
slaves also takes place during peace ; f tr in Mingrelia the 
master sells his servant, the father his son, the brother his 
sister. 

Besides slaves, the Turks go to Mingrelia to purchase 
silk, calico, furs, and particularly the skins of the beavers ; 
and also red and white honey. They give in exchange 
sabres, bows and arrows, ornaments for the horses, cloths, 
coverlids, and even copper and iron; for the ancient pos- 
sessors of the golden fleece do not at present work any mine. . 
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province of Odishe, is tlie principal mart for trade. Turk- book 
ish money passes there. 'I'lie p<»*t of Jnarghia^ situated xxv. 
lower, and vvhere Miiigrelia properly so called commences, . . ^ ' 
is also thi; resort of ^reat ccimiiierce * port. 

Mingrelia is still as damp, hot, and subject to fevers as climate 
when Hippocrates described it under the name of Colchis. 

In summer there are pestilential iliscases, ^^hich are destruc- Mingrelia. 
tive both to men and animals. Vegetation is very rapid, 
and all the fruits are prodiicctl without the care of graft- 
ing; but it must be allowed that their fla\our is not always 
jjthe finest. Chesnut and fig-trees are in abiindance.f The 
kvine alone can be praised, which is wholesome and full of 
spirit. There is also rice, millet, and gom. The Mingrc- 
lians do not now cultivate flax,t which, in the time of He- 
rodotus and of Strabo, furnished the Colchians with the 
means of an important manufacture, of which Chardin ob- 
served some remains. The only object to which they ap- 
pear to give any attention is the management of bees. The 
honey of some cantons w here the Ji»alea pontica abounds, 
is bitter, $ as was observed by Strabo. It was beyond the 
Phasis, in Guria^ that Xenophon found a kind of honey 
which caused a species of delirium in those who eat of it, 
an effect which Pliny attributes to the rhododendron, a shrub 
which abounds in the forests where the bees swarm. || 

The Mingrelians are very superstitious : the missionaries Supemi- 
of the 17th century were unable to suppress a pAe which 
was celebrated in honour of an ox, and which reminds us 
of the worship of Apis. The prince of Mingrelia assumes 
the title of DadiaUf or master of the sea, though he possess- 
es not even a fishing boat : he generally moves about with 
his suite from place to place, and hivS camp is the scene of 
licentiousness as well as poverty.^ The noblemen of Miii- 
grelia are addicted to the chase, and they are acquainted 

* Friebe, Trade of Russia, I. 128, sqq. (in German.) 

t Reineggs, II. 29, Guldcnstedt, I. 400, 408. • 

t Ibid. II. 50. 

, . V Guldenstedt, I, 275, 281, 297, sqq. 
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with the art of training birds of prey, which they make use 
of to kill the game. According to a Mitigrelian proverb, 

' a good horse, a good dog, and a good fal(*on, are three in- 
dispensable things for human happiness. The phase fur- 
nishes the. Mitigrelian with abundance of venison. In their 
repasts, they also eat pheasants, with which the country 
near the IMtasis abounds. The Mahometans are in great 
numbers in Mingrelia; they regard with great indignation 
the quantity of wine and pork which arc produced, while 
they are unahle to procure good bread. From the east 
of Odishe and Mingrelia, is situated the small Mingrclian^ 
province of Leshkum, where the inhabitants live in huts o>‘r 
stone. 

A large ravine, which extends from south to north, se- 
parates the last-mentioned country from that of the Suanes, 
a people who live near the Elboors, the last summit of the 
Caucasus. The Suancs, whose name is derived from a 
word signifying in their language the inhabitants of the high 
mountains,^ are at present free, and have no connection with 
the Georgians except in their dialect. Nothing can equal 
their want of cleanliness, their rapacity, and their skill in 
making weapons. The women cover their heads with a linen 
red liandkercliicf in such a manner, tiiat only one of the eyes 
can be seen.f This is probably the origin of the geographic 
fable of a nation of one-eyed people, or Monommati. We may 
also consider tlie rhthiroj)hagi, or the eaters of vermin, and 
who, according to Strabo, inhabit this country, as the pro- 
genitors of the Suanes. The almost inaccessible mountains 
of slate which separate Mingrelia from the countries of the. 
Abasses and Basiaiis, and which arc extended to the coniines 
of this last province, place the Suanes out of all danger. They 
consist of about 5000 families, who live there without a chief 
and without a prince. Dreaded formerly by the Byzantine 
empire, they are still renowned for their savage valour; a 
tall and commanding figure contributes to make them appear 
formidable. They know the use of the musket ; they can 
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lHake powder, and all kinds of weapons, for wliich tlieir book 
mines furnish them with materials. Wc find anionj; them 
not only lead and copper, but vases, and chains of gold and 
silver. 

The Massesn or Abasgiens, dwell above the Siianes and The 
Mingrelians, in a country situated at thcT(jot of the Cauca- 
sus, at the north-west extremity, partly upon the borders of 
the Black Sea, where there are several points and strong 
places belonging to the Turks; and partly towards the 
source of the river Kuban, where the mountain Elboors ris- 
|?s, which overlooks the six tribes of Abassians, called by 
jthc Tartars Mtikesek. The first part is great Abassia, a Physical 
very fertile country, although mountainous; the second is ^ 
little Abassia, where the inhabitants, oppressed by their 
neighbours the Circassians, arc obliged to seek an asylum in 
the defiles of the mountains, where they arc gradually lost. 

The Abassians, who give themselves the name of Msne, 
are very well made, hardy, and active : their national phy- 
siognomy is very remarkable, they have an oval face, a head 
very much compressed on eiich side, a short ciiin, a large 
nose, and hair of a deep chesnut colour. The Greeks for- 
merly knew them as cunning and formidable pirates, by the 
name of Aschsoi. Under the name of Abasgi they were de- 
scribed amongst the Byzantines as infamous fur their traffic 
in slaves. The Circassians one day invited the Abassian cwii imd 
Princes to an assembly, and after having won them over, 
they murdered the chiefs of. this free people. Since that pe- 
riod the Abassians, abandoned to civil wars, have lost the 
Jlittle civilization which they had received from Constantino- 
ple. We find, however, in the celebration of Sunday, a slight 
trace of Christianity w hich tlicy formerly imbibed. Some 
of them Wander peaceably through their forests of oaks and 
alders, which cover the country, while others support them- 
selves by a little agriculture; all how^ever, are more or less in- 
clined to robbery, and sell each otlier to tlie slave merchants.’**' 
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BOOK The language and customs of the Abassians very much re- 
semble tliose of the Circassians ;* while Pallas affirms that 
Language. ^**®*** language appears to have no relation with any known 
one.t It is supposed that there are mines in those parts» 
but they are not worked* The situation of the inhabitants 
is adapted to navigation and iishing* but they do not take 
advantage of it* 

Commerce. The chief trade of the Abassians consists in mantles of 
cloth and felt, in skins of foxes and pole cats, in honey, 
in wax and box-wood^ of which the Turks make consi- 
derable purchases* The Turkish and •’Armenian mer-'^ 
chants, who bring them salt and stuffs, are obliged 
be constantly on their guard against the attacks of thedi' 
perfidious savages, who, whenever they ai'e strong enough 
in numbers, rob friends and enemies without distinc- 
tion.:!: 

Towns of Abassia is, in general, covered with forests, where the 
Abassia. moisture keep up as abundant a vegetation as in 

those of America; and the convolvuli stifle the trees un- 
der their twining branches* It is not true that Soot- 
chukale is the only good port which that long coast pos- 
sesses.^ Gheliiidjik also affords a vast and deep har- 
Priiicipai boui'.|| RUzoutida, the ancient PityuSf formerly flourish- 
Tubes. commerce. Mama! appears to be of the first 

importance amongst the towns or villages of the country. 
The tribes of the Abassians arc in great numbers. We 
particularly know the Beshilbai, the Shapsiches, and the 
Natuchashes. The first inhabit a mountainous and inac- 
cessible country near little Abassia; the Shapsiches dwell 
further towards the west, among whom the greatest ma- 
rauder is generally their chief prince. They make incur- 
sions as far as the town of Anapa, where they harass the 

* Guldenstedt, I. 464, 467. 

1 Pallas, Voyage dans la Russie meridionale, 1. 372. 

Peyssonel, Trait4 du Commerce, II. 

? Guldeiistedt, Journal de Petersbourg, 1. 1776, May, p, 16. 

j] See the plan in the Annales des Voyages, V. 210. ' 
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Turks. The Natucliashes* the strongest and the most con- 
siderable of the tribes, dwell nearer to the coast Springs 
of naphtha are found similar to those which arc seen in the ~ 

southern part of Caucasus. 

■ 

To the north of the country of the Abassians we meet Moiiths or 
with the mouths of the Kuban, which, flowing from thc'*‘® 
central part of Caucasus, receives in its course all the water 
of the western branch of that chain of mountains. The 
sandy plain which extends to the north of this river fur- 
nishes it with more. Its two moutlis embrace the island of 
^aman, w^hich is flat and marshy but fertile, and in which 
file tow'n of Fanegoria, the ancient Phanagoria, attracts a 
Ittle trade. It belongs to the Russians, as well as the whole 
plain to the north of tiie Kuban, and the south-west of tlic 
sea of Azoif. These countries, in which there are beds of 
salt and sand alternating, with calcareous stones and sliells, 
have hardly any vegetation except on the borders of the 
rivers. These deserts, the uniformity of which is only in- 
terrupted by little clutnp^ of willows, hedge plants, and 
osiers, or by a few elms and aspin trees, now bear the name Gossacks 
of the country of the Tcliernoniorskoi Cossacks, or the 
sacks of the Black Sca.’^ These wrarlike tribes arc the re- 
mains of the celebrated Zaporogiaii Cossacks, of whom wo 
shall give an account in our description of Russia. 

The middle and eastern part of that sandy plain wiiicli Plains of 
separates the sea of AzoflT from the Caspian Sea exactly 
resembles that which we have just described. It is parti- 
cularly along the rivers Manitsh and Kooma, that we find 
^ilains entirely dry, or slightly moistened with brackish 
^water, containing a great number of shells, and a soil very 
little elevated above the level of the two neighbouring seas. Hypothe- 
It is by following the beds of these two rivers that we may 
discover the traces of that ancient strait, which several Strait, 
learned men have imagined! united the Caspian Sea to 
the Palus-Meotis ; because, farther north, some hills rise 

• * Georgi, Description statisque de la Russie, II. 911 . Pallas, Gnldenstedf, 
y^iirean de la Malle, G^oavanhie nhvsinne de la mpi Noire. 
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which separate the Don from tlio Wolga ; and more to the 
south, in approaching tlie sources of the Kuban and of 
" the IVrek. \vc find the soil gently rise, black earth cover- 
ing the beds of sand, and the common vegetation of these 
climates replacing the saline plants.^ We slidll confine 
ourselves to this indication of facts, and of the possibility 
which may arise from tlsein ; a discussion upon the actual 
existence of this strait would be here out of place. 
Deficient in historical proofs, we readily consign to 
geologists and poets the consideration of ages anterior 
to history. This plan was known to the ancients in 
the same state as it appears at present. TIte different 
statements as to its breadth, are, like many other contradic- 
tions of the ancients, owing to measurements having been 
taken carelessly, and without instruments. And, lastly, 
the passage from vvlience it is too hastily inferi'ed that, in 
the fourth century, the isthmus was covered with marshes,! 
relates only to one marshy lake, called Bolischei, which is 
still in existence. 

All those low' countries which extend to the cast of the 
country of the Tcliernomorskoi Cossacks, and to the north 
of the Kuban and the Terek, form the government, not 
long ago the province of Caucasia, which forms part of the 
Russian Empire. It is iriliabited by different tribes of Cos- 
sacks and of Nogaiiin Tartars. These last, being obliged 
to w'andcr from pastui*e to pasture, live in hordes under 
the protection of the Russians. They subsist on the pro- 
duce of their cattle, a little millet, or by some acts of plun- 
der w hich they execute as opportunity offers. When caught, . 
they have been sometimes punished by the immediate loss 
of an arm or of a foot, separated on the spot, which sa- 
vage ])unis!iment has spread universal terror among these 
wretched wanderers. Many eye witnesses have given a 
most affecting account of the manner in w'hicli their rela- 
tions receive these mutilated individuals: they hasten to 

• Georgi, Descrip, stat. II. 217. 

-* AiPinorite Popul* I. 513y in contradiction 
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stop tlie blood by bathing them 'with warm milk, and then book 
conducting them int«> their huts, where *they take every 
care of them. The Cossarks form the ruling people, of Cossacks 
which the principal tribe bears the surname of Greheiiski. 

A chain oP fortresses protects the Russian empire against 
the invasions of the foriniilahle natuois of Mount Caucasus. 

Among these places, Kisliar upon the Terek, where there Towns, 
is considerable trade, reckons nearly 12,000 inhabitants; 

Mosdok and Georgievsk are at present the chief places, and 
are daily improving in importance and civilization. Millet, 

Indian corn, rice^fig trees, and cotton, are much cultivated 
ibere; but the rigour of the winter, the quantity of snow, 

Jind still more the want of salutary shelter, render the 
existence of vegetables, even of the more hardy species, 
very precarious. There arc, however, in the vicinity of 
the Terek, a great many orchards and vineyards.* 

After passing the Kuban or the Terek, we find on 
the northern sides of Mount Caucasus the celebrated na- 
tion of the Circassians, whose real name is Tcherkes, 

They may be divided into two classes, the Circassians of Circas- 
Ruban, and the Circassians of Kabardia, sometimes called 
Kabardinians. It is probable, that the Zyges of Strabo, Name and 
the Ziches or Zeches of the Byzantine aiithors,f were a 
Circassian tribe, since Zyg^ in Circassian, signifies a maii.:^ 

The Ossetes still call them Kasachl, which reminds us of 
the Kasaches, established, according to the Byzantine au- 
thors, and the annals of Nestor, in the tenth century. In 
the environs of Caucasus. A similarity in the sound of 
i^erketes in Strabo, to TcherkeSf has determined both Pal- 
las and Reineggs to consider that ancient tribe as the true 
stock of the ancient Circassians. What appears most in 
favour of this opinion is, that the Circassians are the origi- 
nal inhabitants of these countries. 

* Georgi, 1, c. 932, sqq, Guldenstedt. I. 152, 156 ; and Busching, Magasin, 

Geograph. VI. 466. 

t Sa Stritter, Memoriie popul, art. Zeechiea. 

t Bommel Caucasus, p. 12. 
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BOOK The most remarkable of the Circassian tribes of Kuban is, 
XXV. without doubt, lhat of the Temirgoi ; they inhabit more than 
Circassian fortified villages, and ran levy a force of 2000 men. 

iribes. To thc east of the Temirgoi the Beslenes li\e, a horde who 
lead a life of ease. Their neighbours are the Muschoks, 
who are good agriculturists, and breed cattle: they also 
profit by the fisheries, ^^hich their numerous rivers aifurd 
them. Tiie Shagacki, below thc Turkish fortress of 
Jtnapaf have a prince who formerly possessed some ships 
on the Black Sea. The Circassians of Kabardia are but a 
half civilized nation. They inhabit a fertile country situa- ^ 
ted about the middle of Caucasus, upon the northern side/ 
of that chain, hounded on the north by the river Terek, 
and on thc east by the country of Kistcs-Tchetchentzes. It 
is divided into Great and Little Kabardia. 

Physical The Circassians of Kabardia arc distinguished from all 
character, people of Caucasus by their beauty and elegance. The 
men have a Herculean figure, a small foot and strong 
wrist, and they manage the sabre with wonderful dexterity. 
The women are delicate, and possess a pleasing and grace- 
ful form: their skin, is white, with brown or. black hair; 
their features are regular and agreeable, and they pay that 
attention to cleanliness which heightens the attractions of 
beauty. This is what renders tlie Circassian women so 
much admired, even among Europeans. Some travellers 
assert that it is the colour of their hair, which has a slight 
tinge of red, that makes them so superior in beauty. The 
Circassian, prince or noble, that is to say, whoever is not a 
bondman, and who possesses a horse, is always armed with 
a poignard and a brace of pistols ; and he rarely goes out^ ^ 
without his sabre and bis bow. The belt of the sabre is ‘ 
fastened round his body, and a helmet and cuirass cover 
his head and chest. This is, in fact, a faithful representa- 
Population, tion of a knight of thc 10th or llth century. The whole 
of Kabardia can fit out 1500 of these cavalry, called Usden, 
and 10,000 peasants, or bondmen, equipped for battle; but 
the former, in consequence of continual hostilities among 
**‘^***®"^vnB. are very much iveakened. 
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The soil ♦ f Kabardia is excellent, and well adapted to book 
agriculture. The winters are nevertheless severei and the 
heat is not of long duration. The inhabitants neglect the 
gifts of nature, and they derive no advantage from the fine tmns. 
forests of oaks, elms, and alders, which cover their hills 5 
but they are said to possess mines of more valuable metals 
than iron and brass, which they make use of for their 
arms. 

The Circassians build their houses witli a slight wooden 
frame work, and hurdles painted white, and convey the wa- 
ter from the nearest rivulets with considerable skill by 
.means of a canal. The inns exhibit a laudable degree 
.if cleanliness. The peasants, or bondmen, and the pri- 
soners of war, are charged with the care of farming, and 
looking after the cattle. They make use of la^ge ploughs, 
to which are harnessed six or eight oxen. Hemp is one of 
the natural products of the soil. A great number of goats, 
sheep, oxen, and horses, form the principal riches of the 
Circassians. They also traffic in wool and wax. The horses 
are distinguished for their beauty, their strength, and their 
agility. Each prince, or nobleniati, marks his colts with a 
hot iron, if they are thorough bred and whoever profanes 
that mark, or puts it upon a common horse, is punished 
with death. 

Their feudal system is also remarkable. The vassal, Consti. 
who belongs to the noble as his own property, althougl/“^*°“' 
not sold to him, is obliged to do all kinds of personal ser- 
vices, but he pays no contribution. The nobles maintain 
order among the people, and render military service to 
4he prince : the latter keeps an open table, to the expense 
of which every person who possesses herds contributes. 
Marriages are contracted according to the riches and birth Education, 
of the parties. A plain nobleman who runs away with 
a princess, incurs the punishment of death. Whenever a 
prince or princess is born, a nobleman is selected who is 
to take charge of the child’s education. The father and 
mother banish it from their presence until the period when 
"tlie son is fit for battle, and the daughter of an age to be 
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married. Under the guidance of his tutoi% tlie youth fa- 
miliarizes himself with the chase, war, and pillage, and hi 
recompense he divides liis booty with him. It was thus 
that the centaur Chiron brought up the young Achilles. 
The simple anti light diet vhirli a girl of distinction lives 
on tends to preserve that graceful and slender form so 
suitable to a princess. She is taught to embroider, to sew, 
to plait straw, and to make small baskets with it. Newly 
married persons see each other in private for the space of 
a year. The woman receives her husband in the dead 
of the night, and makes him enter by tha. window. They * 
do not shew themselves to their relations until there is 
existing pledge of their union. This similarity betweei^ 
the Circassian women and the Amazons is connected witl( 
the ancient tradithin of the Circassians, of the intercourse 
they had with a nation, named Emmetch (a name from 
which the Greeks may have made ^ina%(m,) Flence that 
ingenious liypotliesis by which the Circassians are identi- 
fied with the Sarmatians, descended from a mixture of 
Scythians and Amazons.^ 

The Circassian prince-s and nobles speak a language pe- 
culiar to themselves, and unintelligible to the people. Is this 
only a political institution, or is it the proof of a different 
origin ? — ^I'here exists amongst the Circassians a right to 
hospitality called Kunadu Happy is the stranger who ob- 
tains it ! his host recommends him to all his relatives ; and 
w'ere he charged with the greatest crime, he is still in safety, 
because his host answers fur him. The Circassians de- 
nounce dreadful vengeance on those who kill their re- 
lations; the whole family of the criminal shares his pu^^ 
nishment, and if the vengeance of blood be not allayed ^ 
by a pecuniary indemnity, it is transmitted even by mar- 
riage.} 

These people w^ere formerly Christians, with scarcely 

* Reineggs, Topographic du Caucase, 1. 238. Pallas, I. 390. 

t This was the system in England previous to. and even during the reign of 
Alfred,— T b. 
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^ any religious worship. They are now Mahometans, but book 
wholly devoid of zeal. The mausoleums of the Circassians 
are constructed of hewn stone, and surrounded witli coionades. — — 

The Ba^ianSf who dwell below the Circassians, and by the Basiam. 
side of the Suanes, are the ancient inhabitants of Kabardia. 

Pursued by the Circassian nobles, they were compelled to 
seek an asylum in the high barren mountains which are co- 
vered with snow, and tliey live there to the present time, 
still tributary to their ancient persecutors. They are, ac- 
cording to their own account, a mixture of a variety of na- 
tions; namely, Bulgarians, Greeks, Kal mu ks, Kumuks, but 
'principally Mogais, who are Mongols or Huns. 

The Basians comprehend three tribes, the Tshegems, the Tribes, 
balkars, and the Karatshas. 

I'rarcs of Christianity are to be found amongst them, and Worship, 
wc are assured that in their country a church is to be seen, 
which, though ancient, is still in good preservation. A road 
o|)eiicd through the rocks, and furnished with a balustrade 
of iron on both sides, conducts to the church by a serpentine 
path ; and the gospel and the rituals are in the Greek lan- 
guage. 

The Basians have very considerable herds of oxen. Produc- 
Their mules are much praised: they cultivate millet and IjuahV^." of 
oats; and they extract lead from the mines of Kargatchin couu- 
Tau, that is to say, the leaden mountain : tliey prepare 
saltpetre, and sell gunpowder. M. Ileineggs has obser- 
ved in Basiania a great many interesting objects of natural 
history; several of the valleys are filled with sulphurous 
^exhalations, and thunderbolts fall more frequently hero 
than any where else. Near the river Jetchick, which flows 
into the Kuban, there are hot springs so corroding, that 
they cause swellings in the mouths of those who drink of 
them.* In the environs of Mount Elboors there is an ele- 
vation, composed entirely of a golden-coloured micaceous 
gravel or yellow mica, which Is so loose that men and horses 

* Reineggs, Topographic du Caucase, T. 291. 
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sink in it as in water. Colonades of basalt, in prisms of throe, 
Uve, eight, and nine sides, are found in the high mountains 
‘ towards the sources of the Terek ; but it may be doubted 
whether M. Reineggs, who has drawn them,* knew Jiow to 
distinguish this enigmatical rock in a correct manner. 

The Ossetes dwell to the east of the Basians. They are 
called sometimes Ossi, Ossis, Ossites, or Ossitinians. In 
this, as in numerous other instances, we adopt the radical 
part of the name by which a nation is designated eitlier by 
t1)e people belonging to it or by tlieir ncigl)boiirs, wliile tbo 
terminating syllables are in some nicasiiro arbitrary, till 
such time as the celebrity or familiarity of the people among 
those who WTite about them establishes some unchanging 
designation. On seeing the clothing, the light chesnut hair, 
and J;hc red beards of these people, we should say that they 
were peasants from the north of Russia. They give them- 
selves the name of Irones, Their language has some con- 
nection with the German, Sclavoriiaii, and still more w ith 
the Persian. The country of the Ossetes commands the 
communications with Georgia. It extends from the sour- 
ces of the Terek to the northern branches of the Kur. 
In these ruggid mountains, all the rivers flow with an 
astonishing rapidity. The manners of the Ossetes are of 
a characteristic simplicity ; their method of saluting con- 
sists in touching the chest for men, and the bosom for 
women. In their funerals there is a noisy ostentation of 
grief : the women boat their breasts, and threaten to preci- 
pitate themselves from the top of a ro(‘k. They afterwards 
eat and drink in honour of the dead for three days.f The« 
houses of the Ossetes resemble so many castles in miniature, 
and althougli vassals of Russia, they live in a state of wild 
independence. 

it is alleged that there is met with in that part of Cau- 
casus, a large bird of a very beautiful variegated plumage, 

* Reineggs, ibid. 1. 286. tab. iii. Compare Georgi. 11. 970. 

t Reineggs, I, 218, 
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resembling a pheasant ; the Ossetes call it Sym. A sort of Boofc 
frienflly alliance is said to sub.sist between it and the wild 
goats, the partners of its solitude. At the approach of the ^ 

hunter it sends forth a shrill whistle, which serves to w'arn 
the quadrupeds of the impending danger. There are still to 
be seen in tliis country thousands of caverns hollowed out 
of the rugged rock, upon almost inaccessible mountains, and 
generally of the lieight of sixty feet. They are now aban- 
doned, but we may still trace the vestiges of the ancient in- 
liabitants.=^ The Russian fort of Darinl is situated on the 
eastern frontier^ of Ossetia. A few slight fortifications, and 
a small garrison, would render this pass irnpn‘gnable. At 
this place, the road now used leads for a considerable way 
Ihroiigli a subterraneous passage cut in the solid rock. 

The most considerable tribe of the Ossetians is that of the Tribes of 
D’lgores. They arc said to be tributary to the Badillcs, a 
sort of knights or freemen, living in the highest mountains, 
and separated by a small river from another equally un- 
known tribe, that of the Nitigurcs, a name apparently of 
Ilunnic origin. The Tcherkessates have words which they 
esteem sacred, and which are divided into sections, accord- 
ing to the nunihor of their families. They celebrate annual Particular 
festivals, which last eight days, and resemble that of taber- *^“®*°*"®* 
iiacles among the Jews. Travellers are hospitably invited 
to partake, and one of the families is charged with the care 
of entertaining them. The Dimsars, a republican colony, 
are incessantly at war with the Dugores. We find in their Cavorn of 
canton a cavern of Saint Nicholas, a relic of their ancient 
fiiith. This Russian Saint is supposed to appear there un- 
j dcp the form of an eagle, to receive the food which is offered 
to him ; of course, tlicre will be no lack of birds of prey ex- 
actly to personate the Saint in this particular. — Some mis- Reforma- 
sioiiaries have recently taken a very wise advantage of this oss" 
peoplo^s former profession of Christianity to offer to rc-in- 
stpuct them In the principles of religion and civilization, 
and these offers were accepted by the late General Rasibek, 

^one of their chiefs, and by those who aknowlcdgcd his au- 

* Pallas, premier voyage, VII. p. 55 — 79. Reiiicggs, I. 233. 
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thority. This is accompanied with a tendency to a good 
understanding with the Russian government, and an acqui- 
” escenre in the plans of general amelioration happily begun 
in these countries. The advantage of this change begins to 
be felt by those travellers wdio cross the Caucasus along the 
chain of Russian posts from Mosdoc to Teflis, up the pre- 
cipitous banks of the Terek, and down those of the Aragui. 
A strong Russian escort is necessary for security, but a dis- 
tant approximation to co-operation on the part of the na- 
tives is agreeable and encouraging. Sir Robert Ker Porter 
was hospitably entertained at the house of General Kasi- 
bek’s family, near the mountain called Kasibek. He and 
his party were struck with the contrast betwem the dutiful 
civilities paid by the servants to their master’s guests and 
the assassin-like expression of their countenances and equip- 
ments, indicating the powerful lineaments left by their for- 
mer habits, and intimating the prudence of observing pre- 
cautions against those tendencies which might be still sus- 
pected of retaining a degree of activity.^ 

The mountainous tract which extends from the eastern 
limits of Ossetia, towards the north, between the rivers Sun- 
sha and Aksai is called Kisiia or Kistetia by the Russian 
trav.ellers and geographers. It is like Kabardia, a country 
of forests and pastures, with districts adapted to agricul- 
ture.t The different wild tribes that live there are known 
under various general names; the Georgians call them 
Kistes; the Tartars, Mizshegis; their principal tribe as- 
sumes the name of Ingooshes or Intooshes. We distinguish 
also the Tchetchentzi or Tetentzes, the Karabulaks, and the^ 
Tushes. They all speak a particular language, which ap- ' 
pears to be very ancient. In war they carry a buckler, and 
this ancient custom distinguishes them from all the other 
inhabitants of Caucasus. 

Amongst the Ingooshes, ^we observe vestiges of the true 
religion. An anchoret called the Zannistag,* living in celi- 


* Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia^^ &c. vol. I. p. 77. 
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bacy, and d\s'elling by the side of an ancient church, per- 
iorins the functions of priest; before a numerous assem- 
bly he immolates on an altar of stone a number of white 
sheep, which the richest and most distinguished families pro- 
vide. Tins church, situated in the territory of the Ingoo- 
shcs, bears a Gotiiic inscription, and contains some Latin 
books, ornamented with blue, black, and gilt characters ; 
these books are revered as relics. Thirty little dwellings 
for hermits are erected in the vicinity of this ancient edifice, 
which has been always held as an inviolable sanctuary in 
the midst of the wars in which these, barbarians are contin- 
ually engaged. 

The Ingooshes have a very characteristic physiogno- 
my, and a pronunciation so extremely harsh that a strang- 
er would think they were rolling pebbles in their mouths. 

They can muster 5000 men capable of bearing arms. 

Tlie Rarabulaks deserve to be noticed on account of their 

laks. 

dialect, which appears to bo that of the celebrated Alans ; 
for the town of Theodosia, in Tauris, was called by the 
Alanic name Trdaiida, signifying seven gods; now this 
word retains the same signification amongst the Karabii- 
laks.^ 

The Tchetchentzi or Tetentzes inhabit seven large Tchetch- 
villages; they sometimes extend their depredations be-®" 
yond the Russian frontiers, and then retire to their native 
mountains, where they can bid defiance to the pursuit of 
the Cossacks. They are considered as the most formida- 
ble of all the tribes which inhabit the innumerable rocky 
valleys of the eastern part of this chain. They are not on- 
V A dread to their immediate neighbours, tribes simi- 
lar to themselves, but they keep the disciplined Russians 
continually on tlie alert. They are unwearied in their 
watch for prey, quick as lightning in attack or escape, un- 
sparing in plunder, and murder without mercy those whom 
they rob, excepting Christians, from whom they expect ad- 

• Peripl. Euxin. Anonym, in Geo^. Grsec. Min. Rommel, on Cawams^ in 
.the Miigasin Ethndgiaphique, f. p. 90. 
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BOOK ditional plunder in the form of ransom. They initiate their 
XXV. yQpti, at a very early age in their marauding expeditions; 

' and the more b<»ld and sanguinary they show themselves, 
the higher they stand in the estimation (»f their tribe. He 
who most fre(|tiently surpasses tiic rest in the execution of 
desperate and cruel enterprises, coininotily becomes the lead- 
er of his brethren, and the chief of many families. They 
have one supreme chief, whose dignity is hereditary. He 
alone commands them on any enterprise of general interest, 
blithe possesses no ri\il authority or jurisdiction. They 
have a sort of common law universally understood, which 
maintains an intestine regularity. When this is violated, a 
tribunal of tiicir elders takes rognizance of the rase, and tlio 
oflTeiKter is instantly put to death, his dwelling erased, and 
his property given to the party injured. They were once a 
sort of Christians, and they still observe Easter. They 
now consider themselves as Mus>ulmans; but the establish- 
ment of a few domestic regulations is the only symptom of 
their connection uith the Arabian prophet.* 

Tushes, Oil the south-east we find the Tushes, that is to say, the 
dreamers, a name which they owe to their superstition. 
They are the Tuski of Ttoleiny, They entertain a great 
veneration for cats, it is said that among them the father 
gives to his son, at the age of six or seven years, a young 
adult girl for a wife, and exercises himself tiie privileges of 
a husband until tlie boy arrives at puberty. The children 
which are the fruit of this union are brought up as part of 
the family. This strange custom existed till lately in Eu- 
ropean Russia. A small hut very strong species of mule is 
found here, said to be the uifspring of the jack-ass and the 
cow. 

The eastern part of Caucasus, or ancient Albania, is di- 
vided into innumerable cantons, but which modern geogra- 
oaghestan, phy comprehends under two denominations, Daghestan^ 


* Sir R. K, VosXet*a Travels, vol. I, p. 60. 
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Avhich includes all the declivities of Caucasus towards the 

• Gas|)ian S<'a, and Lesghistan^ containing the more elevated 

1 valleys towards Georgia, and the country of tlie Kistes. Lpggijjg. 

^Lesgh.istan is a district liable to great variation of extent: tan. 

r^Its limits enlarge or diniinisti according to the results of the 
wars which tlie robbers ralh tl Lesgiiians constantly wage 
with the other Caucasian nations. 

The Lesghians, w ho appear to be the Leg® of tbe an- Lesghians. 

cients,* have become formidable by their inveterate habits 

' living* 

of plunder; they seize upon men and herds, and whatever 

* else they can fi^jid in the neiglibouring districts. They 
carry off their booty on sw ift horses, and break down be- 
hind them the bridges of ice and snow’ which cover the preci- 
]]jces of Caucasus. Accustomed to endure hunger and thirst, 
they carry W’ith them only a slender stork of provision|(, ei- 
ther in leathern bottles or in goat’s skins. But, w hen reduced 
to the last extremity, they draw lots among themselves, and 
lie whom accident selects is forthwith devoured by his com- 
rades. Their manner of living, and the pure air which 
they breathe upon their mountains, contribute to their ex- 
treme longevity. Just before death, the old Lesghian who 
has survived the perils of the field of battle, sends for his 
relations and his heirs, and points out to them where his 
gold, his silver, and his Jewels, arc deposited, and then dies 
contented. This nation ]iossesses some mines. 

Ill Daghestan we see the Lesghians peaceably driving 
their herds to a distance from the mountains, and paying a 
contribution for the pasturage. Their w^omen, celebrated 
for their beauty, are no less distinguished for their courage. 

Several of theLesgliiaii tribes profess Mahometanism ; some 
traces of the Christian faith may also be observed among 
them, but the less civilized still worship the sun, the moon, 
trees, and rivers. 

Their language has some affinity to that of the inhabi- Lesghian 
tants of Finland, but the diversity of the Lesghian dia- 


" Rcineggs, I. IBB. 
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them to the number of eight. 1. The JtwareSf and the 
fourteen tribes resembling themy M^hich occupy the north- 
ern part of Lesghistan, speak the first dialect. The dis- 
trict of Awar, or Aor, the remainder of the Aorses, and 
the parent tribe of the celebrated Awares^ bear also the 
name of Cbunsag, which signifies, the empire of the Chunes 
or Huns. About 1500 Mahometan families live here very 
peaceably, under the government of a khan, who is reckon- 
ed one of the most powerful princes of Caucasus, and 
whose abode is distinguished from tlie rest by having 
Didos, Un- glass windows. 2. The tribes of Dido and of Unso speak 
so,&c. second dialect: they dwell in the mountains above 

the district of the Tchares; pasture their sheep in the 
Kacheti, and live in a state of happy indolence. 3. The 
Kabutclies. thir^ dialect is that of the KahutcheSf who are supposed 
to dwell near the Didos, towards the east. 4. The fourth 
is in use among the dndySf who, according to Guldenstcdt, 
inhabit a country bordered by a branch of the river Koisu. 
5. The MoosheSf the KoovesheSf and the ZudacarSf three 
tribes whose dwellings extend along the frontier of Da- 
ghestan, and even within that province, speak the fifth dia- 
Kooveshes, lect. The Koovcslies or Kubashes, are the most deserving 
of notice. They enjoy a considerable degree of indepen- 
dence, and are industrious, sober, honest, and loyal. It is 
said that they call themselves Franks, and claim a Euro- 
pean origin. It might have been sup]iosed that they are 
the descendants of some Venetians or Genoese, who in the 
15th century visited the coast of the Black Sea, had not 
more accurate researches proved that their language re-? 
sembles that of the Lesghians. The Kubashes act as 
brokers in the trade which Is carried on between Persia 
and Russia^ They bring to Kisliar considerable quantities 
Commerce of cotton.* At home they are employed in the manufac- 

and manu- 
factures. • Guldenstcdt, Voyage, &c. 1. 101. Roineggs, 1, 60— 113. Forster, Voyage 
du Bengale, &c, II. 
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ture of iroiii gold* and silveiv-in forging cuirasses— and in book 
making fine handkerchiefs^ mantles of felt^ and carpets. 

Their women are active, ingenious, and oven well-informed, ' 
and occupy themselves witli embroidering. The Kubashes 
banish from their country all idle persons and beggars. 

Their integrity is so generally known that the Lesghian 
princes deposit with them the treasures which they have ac- 
cumulated, and the neighbouring tribes submit all contro- 
versies to their arbitration. They are Mahometans, but 
confine themselves to one wife. Twelve of their deans arc 
entrusted with tlm keeping of a capital stock, which is the 
produce of their common labour. 6. The Kasikumuks, 
shepherds and marauders, who live upon the banks of a 
branch of the river Koisu, speak the sixth Lesghian dialect. 

7. The seventh is current among the Kdidaikst and the Kara- KaWaiks. 
kaidaks, who inhabit the districts lying between the towns 
of I'arku and Derbend* These people are remarkably swift, 
and uncommonly dexterous in handling the musket and the 
sabre. The fertile valleys of the Kaidaiks contain many 
beautiful villages. The prince of the Kaidaiks is called the Prince or 
Uzmey ; his son, it is alleged, is suckled by all the women 
of the country, for the purpose no doubt of strengthening 
their attachment to their future sovereign. 8. The KaraUes, 
who possess some villages near Tabasseran, a flourishing Xabasse- 
district, governed by a prince of its own, speak the eighth 
Lesghian dialect, which is believed to be also common to 
the inhabitants of the district. 

Oriental Caucasus contains also two Tartar nations. Kumuks 
The reside to the north of Daghestan, upon 

borders of the Caspian Sea. About twelve hundred fami- 
lies, under the government of Beys, dwell here in cabins 
made of hurdles of osiers. The Truchmenes are spread 
over all the eastern side of Caucasus, but principally in the 
south of Daghestan, and in the whole of the province of 
Schirwan. These wanderers speak the Turkisli dialect of 
the Tartar language. They are governed by their here- 
' vox. II. 8 
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* at Shamarliia, and at Sallian. 

From the state of warfare and anarchy in which these 
tribes live, their political topography can never be fixed. 
The vague word Lesghistan, or country of the ^Lesghians, 
enlarges and contracts with the invasions of that fierce peo« 
ui ‘ *»aine Daghestan signifies a country of mountains, 
cindof Its application is as undetermined as that of Gorski, or in- 
>Scii]nvan. habitants of the mountains, given by the Russians to the 
majority of the petty Caucasian hordes. The uncertain 
extent of these terms too affects the limits.to be assigned to 
Schirwan, which custom or circumstances have represented 
as commencing sometimes at Derbend, and sometimes at 
Rakou.^ Leaving these points undecided, we shall briefly 
notice the most remarkable places as we pass from north to 
south. 

Towns and The country of the Kiimuks extends from the banks of 
plat Terek to those of the Koisu. It comprehends the 

gulf and the peninsula of Agrarhanschoi. I1ie most re- 
markable place is Eridery, the market where the Lesghians 
sell their plunder. To the south of the Koisu is the terri- 
tory of a Tartar chief, who assumes the title of Shanikal, 
and who resides in Tarku, a town containing 10,000 in- 
habitants, upon the shores of the Caspian Sea.f Ascend- 
ing the Koisu, we arrive at the dominions of Ouma-Rlian^ 
or Khan of the Awares, of whom we have before spoken. 
The town of Chiinsag contains about 600 houses. Upon 
the eastern back of the mountains, wt find the interesting 
town of Kubasha, with its industrious population of about 
6000 souls. The territory of the prince, or Uzmey, 
roaches to Derbend ; he resides at Barshli. The town of 
Uerbend. Derbend, shut up between the mountains and the sea, reck- 

* Compare Busching, Gfiographie, II. par. 2. Georgi, Riissie, II. 975. Wahl, 
Asie Occidentale, I. 459—482. 

t Biebersttiin, Description dcs Fays entre le Terek et le Kur, in the Annales 
jiies Voyages, XXI. ». ISO. 
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ons from 6 to TOO houses ; its thick and lofty walls astonish rook 
the traveller, but oppose no barrier to the advance of armies ; 
its insecure port has but little trade. We here begin to feci 
the influence of a milder climate. The territories of Der- 
bend, Koura, and Kouba, must be reckoned amongst the 
most delightful of countries. It is here that, accnnling to 
Strabo, the in habitants reaped a harvest of fifty fold, and 
saw these rich crops spring up twice or thrice every ^ ear. 

Even in our days the soil is in some places so rich and 
strong that six or eight oxen must be yoked to the plough. 

A great quantity* of wheat, barley, saffron, cotton, and vari- 
ous fruits, is exported.^ The territory of Kouba has been 
called by the Persians the Paradise of Roses. There are Paradise 
{daces where from each cleft of the rock a vine may be seen®^^°®®®' 
shooting oiit.f But these fine regions are subjected to ex- 
cessive huniidity ; and are in some places infected with rep- 
tiles and pernicious insects. The towns of Tabasseran, 

Acouti, and others, are the chief residences of the petty 
sovereignties in the mountains. The khan of Koura ex- 
tends his dominion to the sea, where the river Samour, pro- 
bably the Albanus of the ancients, discharges its abundant 
waters through ten or twelve mouths. Kouba, the abode 
of the most ^powerful khan of that country, contains only 
about 400 or 500 houses. Below Kouba is the town of Sha- 
bran, which was built by Hebrews under the name of Sa- 
maria. Some Jews still live there, who are distinguished 
by their handsome persons, and their easy manners. These 
towns, situated upon the eastern part of Caucasus, look to- 
awards the Caspian Sea. As we pass the mountains, we sec, 
extending to south-west and the south, the territories of 
Dshceki, Shamachia, Khana, and Salllan. The two first 
are bounded by the Kur, the other two occupy the insular 
plain encompassed by that river and the Aras. New Sha- New Sha- 
machia, a trading t<iwn of 5000 inhabitants, is considered m^chia, 
as the capital of Sbirwant 

. * Gmelin's Travels, III. 68. Bieberstein, Description of the Countries be- 
tween Jlie Terek and the Kur, p. 31, (in German.) 
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The Kur, after being augmented by the junction of one of 
its branches with the Aras» becomes navigable. The stur- 
geon fisheries at itsrooutlif near Ballian, bring in S0,000 ru- 
bles (or J.SOOO) to the khan of Kouba^ who lets it out to the 
Russians. To the east of Sliamachia Caucasus 'decreases 
in height. An extensive neck of land shoots into the Cas- 
pian sea^ called the Peninsula of Apsheron, or of Okoressa, 
whose saline and clayey soil is covered with a languishing 
vegetation, but whose celebrated springs of naphtha form a 
soiirceof inexhaustible wealth to the petty sovereign of the 
town of Bakou. The principal springs afe at Balaghan, 
one of them furnishes 500 pounds a-day. Not far from 
thciicc is the field of fire, about a square verst in extent, and 
continually emitting an inflammable gas. The Guebres, or 
worsliippers of fire, have built several small temples there, 
in one of these, near an altar, a large hollow pipe is fixed in 
the earth, from the upper end a blue flame issues more sub- 
tile than that from spirits of wine : a similar flame escapes 
from a horizontal opening made in the rock. A hill near 
Bakou furnishes white naphtha, but in very limited quanti- 
ties. TJic Russians make use of it both as a medicinal drug 
and as a cordial ; they apply it also externally. Not far 
from thence are two springs of hot water, which bubble up 
like the naphtha; the water is impregnated with a bluish 
clay, which renders it thick, hqt it becomes clear by stand- 
ing, the clay falling to the bottom. Bathing in it braces the 
system, and improves the appetite. The khan of Bakou 
derives from the naphtha a revenue of 14,000 rubles, (or 
dB.^100.) The town of Bakou, which has a road for ships 
by no means safe, though the best upon the coast, exports 
to Russia,, besides naphtha, some cotton, rice, and a small 
quantity of wine and opium. Its territory also supplies 
salt, which is obtained from several lakes or salt marshes. 

Such are the principal nations, countries, 'and towns, ol 
the Caucasian region ; inr surveying which we have nnavoid* 


^ Georgi. II. 9T7. Compare Bciberstein, &c. 
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ably been somewhat prolix, from the number and the mi- 
nuteness of the objects to be described. 

Table of the Geographical Positions of the Caucasian 
Region. 


Names of 
tlic places. 

Long. £. from 
London. 

Latitude. 

Authorities. 

Derbend. . 

deg. min. aec. 
47 39 16 

deg. min. lec. 

42 5 45 

Riis. Atlas in 100 sheets. 

Kislar . . . 

46 14 15 

43 51 15 


Mosdok . . 

43 5& 15 

(43 54 0) 

43 48 46 

Calendar of Petersburgli. 
Russian Atlas. 

Tainan. . . 

36 35 0 

45 12 16 

Id. Archiye of Lichtens- 

Jiflis .... 

44 20 15 

41 28 30 

tern. 

Idem. 

i JVb/e. The Table annexed to the Russian Atlas is founded on Astronomi- I 


cal observations, chiefly recent. 1 


Synoptical Table of the Political Divisions of the 
Caucasian Countries. 


Great Divisions.! Subdivisions. 


Capitals. Sovereigns. 


'1. Circle of Oregon- | 

ewsk. jOregoriewsk, 

Caucasia, (go- J 2. — of Alexandrow. or Yegori-| 

venimentof,) 1 3. — ofKiziiar. ewsk. Russia. 

4. •— of Stauropol. 

5. — of Mozdok. 

Countries of { 

the Cossacks Make a part of the go-| 

of the Black Yernment of Tauris. Ekaterinodar. Idem. 

Sea. 


Circassia. 


Western 
> Georgia, for- 
merly Turk- 
ish Georgia. 


1. Circassia of Kuban. None. Independent. 

2. Great Kabarda. 

3. Little Kabarda. 

Different cantons. None. . Under the pro-l 

tection of Tur-| 
key. 

"1. Mingrelia. jligaour |A czar, a yassalj 

Odischi, canton. of Russia. 

' 2. Imeritia. ..... Kutatis. A prince, yassalj 

Kadsha, canton. of Imeritia. 


\^3.Guria. 'Titizigba(?) Dependent on 

'Fiirlrs. 


BOOK 

XXV. 
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Continuation of the Synoptic Table of the Political Divisions 
of the Caucasian Countries. 


Great Division. 

Subdivisions. 

Capitals. 

Sovereigns. 


^ 1. Circle of Tiflis. . . . 

Tiflis 

Kussia. 

Eastern Geor- 
gia, former- 
ly Persian 
Georgia. 

0 

2, — of Gori. 

3. — of Ananiir. 

A. — of 'I’ela. 

0. — of ^ihnah. 

6 — of Adjalaka. 

nee divided into Kardueli am 
Kacheti. 

1. .^iianetia • • • 

None. . . X . . 

Princes or elders, 

Gor«ki,or peo- 

2 Basiania. 


most of them 

pie of the ' 

3. Clssetia. 


dependents on 

mountains. 

4. Kistia. or Ingooshia. 


Russia. 


5 Trlietchentzia. 

' 1. Khanat of A war. 

Chiinsag, or 

1 

Lesghistan. 


A war, (ac- 
cording to 
some Kabii- 
daua.) . . . 

Independt.khan. 

2. Lordships of Kazi- 
ku milks. 

3. The cantons of Tcha- 

Kasamish, 
Kuinuk. .... 

None 

Various chiefs. 

Various chiefs. 


*1. Country of the Kii- 
niuks. 

Endery, &c. 

Princes depepd- 

- 

2. Khanat of Tarku. 

Tarku 

ent on Russia. 
Khan dependent 

Daghestan. 

3. — of Kaidak ^ 

4. District of Kubascha. 

KaVdak, Gar- 
shli 

Kubasha. ... 

on Russia, 
(bhamkal.) 

Idem (the Uz- 
mey.) 

Depr ndt. on the 

— of Akiisha. 

Aknsha ^ 

khan of Kaidak. 
Idem. 


6, — of Derhcnd. 

Derbend. . . . 

Russia (1809.) 


7. — of Koura. 

Koura 

Dependent on 


8. — of Kouba. 

^1. Khanat of Bakoii. 

Knnba or Ku- 

ba 

Bakoii 

the Russians, 
but formerly on 
the Persians. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


2. — of >hamarhia 

Shamachia. 

Idem. 

Sbirwan. ^ 

3 — of Dsciieki or Ka-I 

Niichi ..... 1 

Idem. 

Khan of Kuba. 

I 

4. Lordship of Sallian. (•^allian ] 
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PART 1. 

Jlsia MinoVf rvith the Coasts of the Black Sea* 

We are now to tread upon a soil rich in interesting ^qok 
and splendid recollections, with an existing population xxvi* 
completely debased by ignorance and slavery* — 

The glory of twenty different nations which once flour* General 
ished in Western Asia has been extinguished ; flocks wan- 
der over the tomb of Achilles and of Hector; and the 
thrones of Mithridates and the Aritiochuses have disappear- 
ed, as well as the palaces of IViam and Croesus. The 
merchants of Smyrna do not inquire whether Homer w'as 
horn within their walls; the fine sky of Ionia no longer 
inspires either painters or poets ; the same obscurity covers 
with its shades the banks of the Jordan and the Euphrates; 
the republic of Moses is not be found ; the harps of 
David and Isaiah are now silent for ever: — the wandering 
Arabian comes, indifferent and unmoved, to rest the poles 
of his tent against the shattered columns of Palmyra; 
Babylon also has fallen beneath the stroke of an avenging 
destiny, and that city which reigned supreme over oppiTss- 
ed Asia has scarcely left behind it a trace that can shew 
where the ramparts of Seniiramis were raised. 1 have 
seen on the sput,*^ says a traveller, the accomplishment of 
that prophecy: *Tyre, the queen of the nations, shall be 
made like the top of a rock, where the fishermen shall 
spread their nets.*’ ” If, however, European arts and civili- 


Kzckiel xxvi. 4, 5. 
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zation were# by some new arrangement of Providence, to 
revisit this ancient cradle of the human race, we should 
still find there the charming coast of Ionia, with its pictu- 
resque islands ; the fertile shores of the Fontus Euxinus, 
shaded by inexhaustible forests; and in the distance the 
numerous chains of Mount Taurus, crowned with upland 
plains, representing on a small scale the vast plateaus of 
central Asia. We should still see the Euphrates and tho 
Tigris bearing the ice of Armenia towards the burning 
plains of Mesopotamia; and, seated under the shade of 
the cedars of Lebanon, our eyes could wander over the or- 
chards and meadows of Damascus. The population only 
lias undergone a change; nature remains essentially the 
same. In describing these countries we must therefore 
be permitted, from the Ignorance of the inhabitants, and 
the imperfect accounts of travellers, to avail ourselves of 
the precious records that have been left by the ancients. 
We have already, on the authority of Strabo, exhibited a 
very complete view of the ancient geography of those re- 
gions. Strabo will still serve as our guide while we bring 
together the detached elements of which their modern geo- 
graphy is composed. But to enable our readers the better 
to enjoy a view so complex and extensive, we shall separate 
it into its principal groupes, and shall in the present book 
confine our attention to the peninsula of Asia Minor, along 
with the coast of the Euxine Sea. 

TWis ini mountains of Taurus, according to all the descriptions 

general/"^ of the ancieiits, extended from the frontiers of India to tho 
JEgean Sea. Their principal chain, as it shot out from 
Mount Imaus towards the sources of the Indus, winded, 
like an immense serpent, between the Caspian Sea and the 
Pontus Euxinus on one side, and the sources of the Euph- 
rates on the other.* Caucasus seems to have formed part 
of this line according to Pliny ; but Strabo, who was bet- 
ter informed, traces the xirincipal chain of Taurus between 
^he basins of the Euphrates and the Araxes, observing that 


j --- 


T :k V onn. 2T. 
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a detsiclicd cliain of CaucasiiSt tliat of the Moschln moun<* book 
tains, runs in a southern direction, and joins tlio Taurus. xxvi. 
Modern accounts represent this junction ns not very mark* ' 
ed4 Strabo^ wlio was born on the spot, and who had travelled 
as far as Armenia, considers the entire centre of Asia Minor, 
together with all Armenia, Media, and Gordycne, op Koor* 
distan, as a very elevated country, crowned with several 
chains of mountains, all of which are so closely joined toge- 
ther, that they may be regarded as one. Armenia and 
Media,” says he, are situated upon Taurus.” This pla- 
teau seems also th comprehend Koordistan, and the branches 
which it sends out extend into Persia, as far as the great 
desert of Rerman on one side, and towards the sources of 
the Gihon and the Indus on the other. By thus considering 
tlie vast Taurus of the ancients as an upland plain, and not 
as a chain, the testimonies of Strabo and Pliny may be re- 
conciled with the accounts of modern travellers. 

Two chains of mountains are detached from the pla- Taurus oi 
teau of Armenia to enter the peninsula of Asia; the one 
first confines and then crosses the channel of tlie Euphrates 
near Saniosata ; the other bordera the Pontus Euxinus, 
leaving only narrow plains between it and that sea.^ These 
two chains, one of which is in part the Anti-Taurus, and 
the other the Faryadcs of the ancients, or the mountain 
Tcheldir or Kcldir of the moderns, are united to the west 
of the Euphrates, between the town of Siwas, Tocat, and 
Kaisaria, by means of the chain of the Argseus, now named 
Argis-Dag, whose summit is covered with perpetual snows, $ 
a circumstance which, under so low a latitude, shows 
an elevation of from 9 to 10,000 feet. The centre of Asia 
resembles a terrace siipiiortod on all sides ^by chains of 

« Strabo, XI. 342. edit. Atrebat. 1587. 

t Map of Caucasus by M. Lapie. Annales des Voyages, vol. Xlf . 

% Strabo, XII. p. 373. M. Fourcade, Consul General at Sinope, MS. 
notes. 

} Strabo, XIT. Paul Lucas, deuxilme voyage,!. 137. Hadgi-Khalfah, 
igh Geography, MS. translation, (French,) p. 1762, 

▼01. ji, 9 
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mountains. Here we find salt marnlies* and rivers which 
have no outlets. It contains a number of small plateaus, one 
of which Strabo has described under the name of the plain 
of Bagaudene. The cold there/’ sajs he, prevents the 
fruit trees from thriving, whilst olive-trees grow near Si- 
nope, which IS 3000 stadia more to the north.”* Motlern 
travellers have also found very extensive elevated plains 
throughout the interior of Asia Minor, either in the south, 
towards Ronieh,f or in the north, towards Angora.^ But 
all the borders of this plateau constitute so many chains of 
mountains, which sometimes encircle the plateau, and some- 
times extend across the lower plains. 

The chain which, breaking off at once from Mount Ar- 
g»us and from Anti-Taurus, bounds the ancient Cilicia to 
the north, is more particularly known by the name of 
Taurus, a name which in several languages appears to have 
one common root, and simply signifies immntahu The 
elevation of this clialn must be considerable, since Cicero 
affirms that it was impassable to urinies before the month of 
June on account of the snow.$ Diodorus details the fright* 
All ravines and precipices which it is necessary to cross in 
going from Cilicia into Cappadocia.|| Modern travellers 
who have crossed more to the west of this chain, now' called 
Ala-Dagh, represent it as similar to that of the Apennines 
and Mount Hemus.^ It sends off to t!ie west several 
branches, some of which terminate on the sliores of the 
Mediterranean, as the Cragus, and the Masicystes of the 
ancients, in Lyria; the others, greatly inferior in elevation, 
extend to the coasts of the Archipelago opposite the islands 
of Cos and Rhodes. To the east. Mount Amaniis, now 
the Almadagh, a detached branch of the Taurus, separates 

* Strabo, II. p. 50. 

t Oliver, Voyage dans I’Empire Ottoman, VI. 388. 

} Tournefort, Letter XXI. ul Lucas, deuxiime voyage, I. c. 2L 

4 Cicero, Epist. ad Famil. XV. 4. &c. 

H Diod. XIV. 20. Herodian, &c. 

V Paul Lucas, deuxitme Voyage, I. 85. trois. Voyage, 1. p. 184X. 
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Ciliria from Syria* liaving only two narrow paasea* tlif one book 
towards the Euphrates* the other close by the sea the xxvi. 
first answers to the Amanian defiles (Pyjje AmanisD) of"* 
the ancients* the other to tlie defiles of Syria. l"he latter* 
with their *perpendicular and peaked rocks* arc the only 
ones that have been visited by modern travellers. 

' Two other chains of mountains arc sent off from the Nonhem 
western part of the central plateau. The one is the Baba- cJ'i, chains; 
Bagh of the moderns* which formed the TmoluSf the Mes^ 
sogis^ and the Sipylus of the ancients* and which termi- 
nates towards tIO; islands of Samos and Chios ; the other* 
extending in a north-west direction* presents more elevated 
siinnnits* among which are the celebrated Ida and Olym- oiympu^t 
pus (of Mysia.) l^astly* the northern side of tlie plateau 
is propelled towards the Black Sea* and gives rise to the 
chain of the Olgassys* now Elkas-Dagh* a chain which fills 
with its branches ail the space between the Sangarius and 
the Halys. The summits retain their snow until August.j 
Througliout the ranp.es of mountains which we have just 
describtM)* limestone rocks appear to predominate. The 
ancients highly extol the marbles of Asia Minor* but fram 
the Sangarius to the Malys we meet with nothing but gra- 
nite rocks. Earthquakes have often ravaged this fine pe- Earth- 
niiisula; thirteen towns were destroyed in one day in the 
reign of Tiberius. The anrients distinguished one district 
as remarkably abountiiiig in traces of volcanic eruptions ; Extin- 
the district called Katakekaumene* that is* the burnt voicanoeF. 
country* ** where very often the earth emits flames, and 
.w'here the vine grows on a soil entirely composed of ashes.” 

This focus of the volcanic shocks which Anatolia so fre- 
quently experiences* ought to lie to the east of Thyatira. 

Modern travellers have not visited It. 

The peninsula of Asia Minor contains only rivers of in- Risers, 
considerable size* though very celebrated. Those which 

* Xenophon, Cyri. Exped. 1. 4. Arrian, Scc* Otter* Travel?, I. p. 82^^ 
pn German.) Pococke, II. p.257* (Idem.) 

t M. Feureada* manuscript notes. 
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BOOK run south towards tho Mediterranean are the shortest and 
XXVI. ^1)^ uiQg^ rapid. The Pyramus in Cilicia* now named tho 
Seihoun* as it flows beyond Taurus* passes through a nar- 
row defile* tho angles on the opposite sides of which so exactly 
correspond* as to resemble a production of art.^ The ^gean 
Sea receives more considerable rivers ; among these may be 
The Mean- <li^t>nguisl)ed the winding Meander now Meinder* a deep 
though small rivcr*t which often underiniiies its banks. 
This in former times gave rise to a singular custom; the 
proprietors who suffered from these ravages Instituted a 
process against the river* and received iudemity from the 
toll established along its course. Wo must also notice tho 
Pflctolus and the Hertnus* which rolled down grains of 
gold, but which even in the time of Strabo were neglected ; 
lastly* the Siraois and the Scainaiider* immortalized by the 
author of the Iliad. The larger rivers of Asia Minor flow 
into the Black Sea ; the. Sakara or the Aiala of the Turks]: 
is the Sangarius of the Ancients; the Bartin or Parthenius 
still flows as ill tlio days of Strabo* between flowery inea- 
The Hab'f. dows aiut Smiling slopes. I'iie Halys* now the Kisil-lrmak* 
the southern branch of which Pliny alone has distinctly 
pointed out* when he represents it as taking its rise from 
the base of Taurus in Cilicia* and directing its course from 
south to north, appeared to Tournefort, who saw it near 
its mouth* to be ns wide as the Seine at Paris.$ It has 
only one mouth* although modern maps give it several.!) 
The Jekil-Irmak or tho Iris* is the next in size to the 
Halys; but the other rivers that fall into tho Euxine Sea 
are remarkable only for the rapidity of their course. 

Lakes. Milior Contains a great many lakes which are des- 

titute of outlets* and the waters of which are more or less 
impregnated with salt. Ancient geograpliy has partially 
informed us of their existence* and modern accounts do nut 
lead us to believe that the information is beyond the truth. 

* Strabo, XI IT, 809. Almal. 

t Nicetas Chromates, p. 135* (Corp. Byz.) Tit. Lir. XXXVIll. 13. 

% Pliny, VI. 2. 

A Tournefort, Let. 21. 
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The lake Tazla, \vhicli is about thirty miles in length, book 
presents a vast plain covered with crystals of salt.* That 
of Akshehr is upon the same plateau. In passing the most 
elevated rifigo of Taurus, another plateau, near Beysheri, 
contains t\Vo extensive lakes, the waters of which are bitter 
and saponacGous.f 

Both the ancients and moderns are loud in praise of the ciimatr. 
climate of Asia Minor ; it enjoys a mildness of temperature 
which is not experienced on the European side of the Archi- 
pelago. The heat of summer is greatly moderated by the 
numerous chains of high mountains ; and the vicinity of three 
seas diminishes the intensity of the colder seasons. It is 
unquestionably to this happy region, tbat what Hippocrates:}^ 
has said of Asia in general peculiarly applies: There is 
scarcely any variation of heat and cold known here, t|^o 
two temperatures are so delightfully blended together.” 

The southern coasts, however, are liable , to oppressive 
heats, whilst the shores of the Black Sea experience occa- 
sionally an excess of moisture. 

The ancients were better acquainted with the W'ealth ofproduc- 
Asia Minor than we are.§ The moderns, however, give 
very brilliant, though incomplete description of it. The 
coasts of this peninsula furnish nearly the same pro- 
ductions as Southern Greece ; olives, oranges, myrtle, laurel. Vegetables 
turpentine, mastic, and tamarind trees adorn the sinuous western 
banks of the Meander, and the delightful shores of Scio and 
of Rhodes ; whilst the wild vine climbs to the summits of 
the trees, hanging in graceful festoons, and forming a thou- 
sand little verdant grottos. The plane spreads with greater 
' majesty its vast shade over a soil bestrewed with odoriferous 
flowers. Even the cold heights of Taurus are crowned 
with cypress, juniper, and savin trees. The quercus 
feetoria, the oak which produces the gall nuts used for dy- 

* TaTerneir, vol. I. b. T. ch. 7. Pococke, III, 134. 

t Paul Lucas, deuxiftine Voyage, Vol. I. c. 33. trois. Voyage, T. I. p. 177. 

X Hippoc. de Aere, aqua, at locis. 

* 4 Strabo, B. XII. XHI. XIV. 
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ing is met witli every where from the Bosphorus to Syria, 
ai^ to the frontiers of Persia.* 

Inhere are vast plains in the interior^ which produce only 
aaline plants, or wormwood and Rage.f Often by the side 
of dreary salt marshes tliei*e are other plains 'less moist, 
which derive their verdui*e entirely from two kinds of 
broom, the spartium junceum and the ipinomm ; asses and 
aheep feed now, as formerly. In these barren regions.^ 
Some of the mountainous districts towards the east contain 
subterranean fires, whilst the neighbouring soil is inundated 
with cold and stagnant water. Upon the banks of the 
river Euphrates, olives and all kinds of fruit trees again 
make their appearance. The burning coasts of Caramania 
partake of the vegetation of maritime Syria. Rich gums ex- 
ude from the trees, among which is tlie styrax which yields 
the ladanum. The ancients procured from hence their 
worn! for sliip building. Other fruits and other plants 
cover the shores of the Black Sea ; there oaks and fir pre- 
dominate. This coast is the orchard of Constantinople and 
Cheraos. Thc're are entire woods of walnut trees, a|)ricf>t, 
plum, and, still more abundantly, cherry trees. — 'riiis last 
ow'es its name to the town Ccrasus. The plains which 
border the Halys, the Sangarius, and the Meander, afford 
very rich pasture. 

We know' very little of the animal kingdom in Asia 
Minor: some authors allege that it Is now' inferior to that 
■of Europe. Tlie beef is scarce and indifferent; the 
mutton somewhat better. Kid’s flesh is esteemed a dc« 
ilcute food. Tlie horses, which are very strong and fleet, 
seem to be descended fVom the ancient Cappadocian breed, 
llie goats^if Angora al*e distinguished for the length and 
UtietibOB <if their hair, as are also the cats of that district 
The antelopes of Syria sometimes stray beyond Mount 
Taurus, and may then meet the Ibex which comes from 
the heights of Caucasus. Their great enemies are the 


• Olivier, I. p. 353. 

* o Ohsprvationt. &c. CXII. 
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' .jackallii* wolves, liyenas, and bears: but it is very doubtful book 
. Wlietlier the lion is still to be seen In Asia Minor. Swans xxvi. 
(lontinue to frequent the banks of the Cayster. Red par- 
tridges cover the coast of the Hellespont ; all kinds of game 
abound in tliis half cultivated country ; upon Mount Taurus 
there are wild sheep.* 

The copper mines of Tocat, that of Koureh, near Kas- Minerait. 
tamouni, and tliat of Gumish-Kliana, not far fitim Trebi- 
sonde, are still celebrated. All the chains in the neigh- 
. bourhood of the Black Sea exhibit indications of excellent 
copper. But they no longer work the cinnabar of Mount 
Olgassys, the gold of Lydia, the rock crystal of Pontus, 
nor the valuable alabaster and the coral marble of the cen- 
tral provinces. We know less than the ancients of the 
mineralogy of this wide country. It is in Strabo that we 
must look for the description of the Cory clan cavern, a 
romantic grotto of Cilicia, the spot near Hephestioq in 
Lycia, whence issued an inflammable gas; the petrifying 
springs of Hierapolis, and many other natural curiosities. 

We have noticed these in our analysis of the geography of 
this writer;! for, in the ahsetice of all information from 
travellers, how could we affirm that all these remarkable 
objects still exist in the same state ? It is, however, pro- 
bable that they do.| Chandler confirms tlie accounts of 
Strabo concernitig the hot springs of Hierapolis or Paiii- 
boiik ; he found a mass of rock formed by the tufa or soft 
sand-stone which these waters deposit ; it resembles an 
immense cascade which has been suddenly frozen nr con- 
verted into stone. Near the same place is the celebrated 
cave whose ' pernicious exhalatious were remarked by the 
ancients. 

We shall now describe the principal places of this tract TopbexA- 
ef country, of which we have been giving a general sketch. 

We shall set out from the banks of the rapid and violent 

* H^i-Klr&lfab, p. 1753-1773, &c. 

^ • t See the volume containing the history of Geography ; the volume first of 

' the original work, and intended to be the last of the present translation. 
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BOOK Tcharuk, or Batoiim* ^vhich is the Akampsis of ArriaiN 
xxvi. iirid Absanis of Ptolemy.* It forms the boundary of 
' the pashalick of Tarabosan or Trebisond. Tlie first Turk- 

Riz^. ish town on this side whirli is worthy of notice^ is Rize. 

It exports a great quantity of linen, manufactured copper, 
atui fruits. OF and Surminch enjoy a share of this com- 
Trcbison- niercc. Then comes the celebrated city of Trebisonde, 
which the Turks name Tarabasnn. It is the ancient Tra- 
pezus, built by a colony of the Greeks from Sinope. It is 
mentioned by Xenophon, in his retreat of the ten thousand. 
It acquired importance under Trajan, and 'Istill more under 
Justinian.f It was afterwards the capital of an empire 
founded by a branch of the Comncnuscs of Constantinople, 
who were dispossessed of it in 1452 by Mahomet II. Al- 
though it has lost its ancient splendour, it is still consider- 
able, and contains from 20 to 30,000 inhabitants ; but the 
Greeks are now emigrating from it. The articles of ex- 
portation are copper from the mines of Gumishkhane, wax, 
leather, fruits, and a little \\\m4 on coast 

Kera- present to us successively Traboli and Rerasountc, which 

soiinte. carry on the same commerce as Trebisonde. Tlieir ter- 

Unich. ritories produce a little silk. The inhabitants of Unieb, 
the aiicieiit CEnoe, occupying a barren territory, w^hich 
however produces the fine rock alum of Raliissar, carry on 
a coasting trade cither with the Russian ports, or with 
those of the Abassians. The ancient Amisus, one of the 
residences of Mithridates the Great, is now a small town, 
Samsoun. named Samsoun. It has a haven for ships, whence are 
exported the copper of Tocat, silks and fruits, the linen of 
Amasia, and even the cottons of Adana, which are carried 
into the Crimea.^ Going up the river, now named Jekil- 
Amasta. Irmak, and anciently the Iris, we meet with Amasia, a 
town Interesting to the geographer, being the birth-place of 

* Mannert, Geographie dee Grecs et des Romains, V. p. II. p. 362. tqq, 
t Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. Y. 687. Notit. Imp. c. 27. Procop. de ^dificiis, 

m. 7. 

f M. Fourcade, notes manuscrites. Compare Peyssonal and Tournefort. 
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Stralio. It is situated among steep rocks, but the environs 
produce excellent fruit and good winc.’*^ More to the 
south, in a deep valley, is the town of Tocat, containing 
40,000 inhabitants, and surrounded with orchards and 
vineyards^* The buildings are two stories high, and each 
house has its fountain; the streets are well paved, a very 
rare thing in that country. There is a manufacture of blue 
morocco; but the trade is principally in silk, of which a 
great many stuffs are made, copjier utensils, and printed 
calicoes, which are brought from Bassora by the caravans. 

Tocat is the ancient Comana Pontica : it is dependant up- 
on the pashalick of Siwas. The town of Zile, anciently 
Zela, like some others in Pontiis, is situated upon an artifi- 
cial hill.:|: 

The mountains which extend from Tocat towards Trebi- Mountains', 
sonde, where they separate the basin of the Euxine sea from 
that of the Euphrates, support in their verdant valleys, 
shaded with forests of chesnut trees, several tribes of wan- 
dering Kurds,$ wliosc pastoral life reminds us of those 
ancient colonies which Xenophon and Strabo place in these 
countries, and of which they arc probably the remains. 

The name of the ancients, Thianni or Tzani, is preserved 
in that of the canton of Dshianik. The mountains in the in- 
terior of this canton have, on their summits, rings of iron, 
to which the inhabitants say the cables of vessels were at- 
tached at the time when the Black Sea, from the want of an 
outlet, stood at that high level.|| 

The ingenuity of the ancient Chalybes or Chaldsei, in 
working metals, continues to distinguish the natives of the 
mountainous region, which still retains the name of Tchel- 
dir, or Keldir. 

Passing the river Halys, we enter the district, or numsse- 
limat of Kastamouni, which corresponds to the ancient ma- 

* Strabo, XIE. p, 839. Almel. Tavernier, I. c. I. p. 9. 
t Jackson in Sprengel, Library of Travels, (in German,) VIII, p. 144. 
t Tavergigr^I. c. 7. 102. 

^ i 'llpslfnefo^ Voyage, Lett. XXI. p. 175. 

* |i Hadgi-Khalfab, p. 1789. 
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BOOK ritime faphlagonia. The. city of Kastamouni or Kastam 
bol, though inhabited by Turks* has several niaiiufartur 
flourishing within its walls* particularly that of copp* 
ni. utensils. The population amounts to about 50*000 souls 
poior***" ancient Poinpeinpolos* for a long time the capital 
this country* has lately been discovered in the pr 
town of Tasch-Kouprou.f The coast from the Hnlys lu 
the Bosphorus has long been incorrectly delineated on tho 
maps. The observations of M. Beauchamp* have at last 
nearly determined its true bearings. The supposed gulf of 
Samsoun has disappeared* and the coast in general extends 
an entire degree farther to the north than tlic charts of 
d'Anville represent. 

Siiiop^. Before we arrive at Cape Karampe* the most northern 
point of Asia Minor* we find the celehrated town of Sino- 
pe* situated upon an isthmus* sheltered from the north by 
a peninsula: on tho east there is an excellent road for 
Ships* with timber yards for the imperial Turkish navy. 
This town* which the emigrations of the Gre»‘ks have re- 
duced to a population of 5000 souls* exports rice* fruits* 
skins, anil planks: the trade in fish* at one time immense* 
is now very inconsiderable. Inchboli is the seaport of Kas- 
tamouni: it exports building timber* copper* and hemp. 
Amastro* the ancient Amastris* and £rekli* or lleraclea* 
have preseiwed nothing but an Illustrious name. 

The Bosphorus opens before us like a majestic river* 
having its banks adorned with villages* castles* and coun- 
Scutari. try-seats. At the termination of this strait stands Scu- 
tari* which* with a imputation of 30*000 inhabitants* would 
be considered a large and fine city* were it not situatcfl 
opposite to Constantinople. Upon the first gulf of tlie 
Pmpontis* wjp find the port belonging to the town of Is- 
iBiiikmid. nikniid, that is* the ancient Nicomedia in Bithynia* wrhere 
the Emperor Constantine died : it is still a considerable 
place. This is more than can be said of Isnik» the an- 

* M. Fourcade, Memoir sur Kastamouni. X 

t Id. Memoir* sur Pompeiopolis*. Annales des Voyages, XIV. 
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ctent Niciea, celebrated as tlie meeting place of the first book 
general council ; but now reduced to two or three hundred ^xvi. 
houses, inhabited solely by Jews, who manufacture earthen ~ 
ware or sell silk. The Pi*opontis is surrounded with ce* 

Icbrated fulns, amongst which those of Cyzicus still Cyzicus. 
bear testimony to the grandeur and magnificence of one of 
the first commercial cities in ancient times.* Here the 
heights rif Mount Olympus, covered with snow till the 
middle of summer, naturally arrest our attention. At the 
. foot of this natural pyramid stands the city of Boorsa, Boorso. 
Broiisa, or Prusa, which owes its origin to Hanriibal,f and 
wliirh was the capital of the Ottoman £mpii*e previously 
to the taking of Constantinople. It is still one of the most 
heaiitiriil cities in the empire, situated in a fertile and 
finely wooded plain, inclosed within the immense ridges 
of Olympus4 The most skilful artisans of the Turks 
reside here, anil the satins and tapestry of this town 
are highly valued. The fine silk, which is obtained 
there in large quantities, is still insuflicient to employ 
the manufactories established in the town ; the deficient 
cy is supplied from Persia. The city of Bursa, pro- 
perly so called, occupies an eminence which cominands a 
fertile plain, abounding in hot springs. This city, inha- 
bited by about 50,000 souls, contains 140 mosques, two of 
whicli are magnificent, and it is adorned with a prodigious 
number of fountains. Bursa has fur its sea-port Montagna, 
commonly called Moudania, from wlieuce it exports a great 
quantity of saltpetre, white wine, and fruits, and a variety 
of manufactured goods. 

We come now to the central parts of Asia Minor, Anarchical 
wrbicli have been long infested by troops of Turcomans. 

Of late, however, a kind of order, or at least of calm, has 
arisen from anarchy itself ; two great feudatory families, 
that of Kara-Osman-Oglou, and that of Tchapan-Ogiou, 

* Paul Lucas^ second Voyage, I. c. 4. Pococke, part III. vol. II. c. S3, 

22. (notwithstanding Strabo, &c,) 

J Kinnear’s Travels in Asia Minor. 
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BOOK after haring successively acquired vast dominions in Asia 
XXVI. Minor^ have re-established tranquillity by substituting their 
“ own authority in the room of that of the Porte, whose supre- 
macy they recognise no farther than their own interests 
happen to require. The states of Kara-Osman, or the Prince 
of the Valleys,* comprehend ancient Mysia, Lydia, and a 
part of Bithynia ; they extend from the Sangarius to the 
Meander. The dominion of Tcliapan-Oglou comprises Ga- 
latia and Faphlagoiiia, or the country between the Sanga- 
rius and the Iris. The pasha, or beglerbeg of Anatolia, 
residing at Kutaieli, reigns over nearly the whole of ancient 
Phrygia. 

Kutakah. The routo from Broosa through Kutaiah and Ronieli in 
Caramania traverses chiefly the plateau of salt lakes desti- 
tute of outlet, of which we have already spoken. Kutaiah» 
the ancient Cotyseum, is a considerable towm, embellished 
with mosques, caravatiseras, and baths, and surrounded 
with gardens, vineyards, and walks. It contains more 
than 10,000 houses, and probably more than 50,000 inha- 
bitants. The town is built on the side of a hill ; the hou- 
ses are handsome, and the castle, occupying the position of 
CotysBiim, appears to have been a place of great strength.f 
Its fertile territory produces excellent fruit, and abundance 
Kara His- of gall nuts.:|: Kara II issar, famous for its trade in opium, and 
its manufacture of black felt, is a subject of dispute amongst 
geographers ; one of the most learned of them has lately as- 
serted that it was tlic ancient Ce1sen26.$ Aksheer, a consi- 
derable town, answers, according to d’Anville, to the an- 
cient Antiochia ad Pisidian; and according to Mannert^ 
to Tyriseum; the neighbouring mountain being to tlie 
west, whilst the plain, fertile in corn and fruit, lies to the 
eastll TM opinion of the German author appears to merit 

* In Turkish, Dair^h-Beg, according to Seetzen. 

t Kinnear’s Travels, or Murray's Historical Account of Travels in Asia, 
Vol. III. p. 178. 

% Olivier, Voyage dans I’Empire Ottoman, VI. p. 408, (in 8vb.) 

1 Mannert, Gengraphie des Grecs et Romains, V. part iii. p. ll\t, 12S. 
Compare Pococke, &c. 
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the preference. Koniehy the ancient Iconium, is now the book 
midenre of a pasha, who commands the northern part of 
Caramania, a province in which are comprehended ancient 
Pamplivlia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, the greater part of Gappa- ' 
doria, and*Cilicia.* This town, important when it was the 
residence of the sultans of Roum, now reckons only from 
15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. Here a number of antique 
materials are formed into modern edifices. A small river 
loses itself among the gardens which surround the town. 

, To tlie east are extensive marshes.*^ The town of Cara- Caramaa. 
man, which has ^iven its name to the province, is not far 
from the source of the southern branch of the Halys. It is 
a mean looking place, but still covers an extensive area, 
and contains 3000 families occupied in the cotton manufac- 
ture. 

Ill descending this branch of the Halys, in order to ap- Towns up- 
proach Angora, we should examine w hether Akserai is thOpg/^JJ^' 
ancient Archelais ; whether Kirshehr, upon the confluence 
of the Erkuriis, rorrespotids to Nazianzus, surnanied Dio- 
Csesarea ; whether the river Chaux, upon which Is now si- 
tuate the towr’n of Nikide, is the Cappadox of Pliny : but 
this route being little frequented, these questions will pro- 
bably remain long undetermined. 

A road which is better known will conduct us from 
Broosa, or from Nicsea, to Toca, through the flourishing 
states of Tchapan-Oglou, which begin at Beibazar, a town 
situated upon the river Sangarius. As we advance to the 
east, we discover, in a very elevated plain, Angora. It is Angem. 
to the fineness of the hair of its goats that this city is 
indebted for its fame and its wealth. It is supposed to 
contain a population of 80,000 souls. (Dr. Pococke made 
them 100,000 ; Mr. Kinnear only 30,000.) The in- 
habitants are milder, and are better governed than in 
any other town of Natolia. They are chiefly Arme- 
nians. The streets are wide, and paved with blocks of 

* fiusching’s Geographical Magazine, V. 307. Otter, Travels im 
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granite. Some fine reroaine of antiquity are to be seen, 
XXVI. amongst others^ the celebrated temple in honour of the Km- 
^ peror Augustus, from whose reign the greatness of the town 
may bo dated. Half way between Angora and Tocat lies 
leszgatt. the town leuzgatt, the i*esidenre of Tchapan which, 

though iate]\ In ruins, is seen daily assuming a finer and * 
more populous appearance.* 

Ascending the eastern branch of the Kisil-Irmak, the 
branch which answers to the Halys of Herodotus and Stra- 
Si«as. bo, we arrive at Siwas, the ancienatdBebastia, (in Pontus,) 
now the residence of a pasha, whose dominions extend, if 
not dc/acto, at least dejEre, over all the countries bet^^een 
the Euphrates and Mount Argeus, as far north as the banks 
of the Iris. Some modern travellorsf assert that Siwas con- 
tains 1000 houses, others 4000 ; how then can geograpliical 
writers be expected to agree? It is a dirt)f ill-built place. 
The pashaiick of Siwas Iras, by a caprice of fortune, retained 
the sounding name of Room, or the country of the Romans^ 

The basin of the eastern Halys touches on the south side 
that In which flows the Karasou, that is, the Black River, 
the Melas of the ancients. At the head of this valley may 
Kaisarifh. bc scen Raisarioli, the ancient Cesarea, tlic capita] of Cap- 
padocia, a large town situated at the base of Mount Ar- 
deliis. A traveller, who has been undeservedly decried, 
found in the environs of this town all the mountains per- 
forated witfi grottoes, which have probably served as sum- 
mer residences to the ancient inhabitants of the country.:!; 
Coriosities Siich abodcs Were common to many nations. It is more 
of the cn- difficult implicitly to admit the statement of this traveller 
concerning the 200,000 little pyramids, each having doors 
and windows, which he assures us are to be seen not far 
from Cesarea near Yrkup. But must we always reject 
whatever exhibits the appearance of the marvellous ? It 

* Itin^raires Manuscrites de Messrs. Trezel, Favier, Ac. 

t M. de Gardene, Journal, Ac. p. 113. M. Trezel, Itin^raires manuscritei. 

{ Paul Lucas^ second voyage, c. 18. ' 
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contains 25,000 inhabitants, and has a considerable trade book 
in cotton, which is produced abimdantly in its neighbour- xxvf. 
hood. — — 

Tiie country along the banks of the Melas furnishes 
the wandenng hordes of the Turcomans with scanty pas* 
turage. The villages appear like Oases in the desert 
But as we approach the Euphrates, the eje delights to 
repose on the gardens, the orchards, and the groves of 
poplars, which surround Malatiah, the ancient Melitcna, Maiatiah. 
a town containing from 12000 to 15000 houses.* It was 
the principal town of the Lesser Armenia; a country 
through which, in the middle ages, the great commercial 
road from Europe to India passed,! and which, in modern 
times, has been traversed from south to north by not 
more than two travellers*! It may therefore be reckon- 
ed almost a terra incognita* We know that in going 
from Malatiah to Ayas, the ancient Issus, wo pass through 
a small province, named by the Turks Dulgadir Ili, 
and governed by a pasha, who resides atMerasche; butMcrasdw 
whilst d’Anville places that town to the south-west 
Mount Amanus, wishing to identify it with the ancient 
Gcrnianicia, an eye-witness represents it as situated to the 
north-east of that chain, and within view of the Eii- 
phrates.$ Cilicia, or the coast of Caraiiiaiiia, is scarcely coasts of 
better known. The testimonies of Strabo and Otter prove 
that the most of the rivers along this coast take their 
rise to the north of the chain of Taurus, which they 
pass through narrow outlets. The plateau in which these 
rivers have their source, between Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus, represents, in part, the ancient Cataonia. It 
is in these mountains that the wandering Caramanians, 
and even the inhabitants of the towns, seek for shelter 
from the summer heats, which prevail in great severity in 

* M. Trezel. Itiner. Manusc. Comp. Strabo, etc, 

t Pegoletti. 

X PaulLtaifiae, Premier Voyage au Levant, c. S4. SchelHnger, Pereiche un<! 

Ostii|(p&die Reise. Nuremberg, 1716* p. 68* tqq, (m German.) 

1 Schellinger, loc. cit. 
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BOOK the flat maritime regions. Those heights are crowned 
XXYI. cedars, whilst the shores of the sea are covered with 

~ entire forests of laurels and myrtles.* Adana, the resi- 
dence of a pacha, and Sis, where the kings of the Lesser 
Armenia long held their court, are places of* trifling im- 
Tarsus. portance. Tarsus, tlie ancient capital of Cilicia, and once 
the literary rival of Athens and Alexandria, is now only 
a town containing 30,000 inhabitants, and enjoying a pretty 
extensive foreign trade ; but the cool waters of the C>d- 
nus, so dangerous to Alexander, still flow through those 
fertile plains wliere Sardanapalus erected a statue of 
himself, with this inscription: Enjoy the pleasures of 
life; all else is nothing/’ Cilicia, called Trachea, or 
the rugged, now forms the district of Itchil, subject .to 
the Mousselim or governor of Cyprus. The pasha of 
Kutaioh reigns over the Tekicli, or the coasts of the an- 
flataiia. cient Pamphylia and Lycia. Satalia, situated upon a dan- 
gerous gulf, below a forest of lemon and orange trees, has 
a flourishing trade, and reckons more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. Upon the picturesque shores of Lycia,t the 
Cacamo. magnificent ruins of Myra, now Cacamo, attest the opu- 
lence of the age of Adrian and of Trajan ; the Necropolis, 
or place of interment, has of itself the appearance of a 
city.^ In the interior, which answers to ancient Pisidia, 
accident has preserved to a town inhabited by Turks, the 
isparte. name of Sparta or Isparte ; It is the remains of the ancient 
Segalessus, which boasted of a Lacedemonian origin, and 
the imposing ruins of which are found in tho neighbour- 
hood.$ This country, which is seldom visited, is an upland 
plain, with one or more lakes, the waters of which are car- 
ried off by the river Duden, which often disappears in a 
subterranean cavern.|| 

* P. Belon, Obserfations, etc. CVII. and CIX. 

t M. Corancez, consul general, Itineraire manuscrit. 

if Robert Ainslie, Views in the Ottoman Empire, &jr. London, 1803. 

I Paul Lucas, Secoude Voyage, 1. 1, c. 34. Tioisiiine Voyage, 1. 1. p. 181. 
plate I. VlII. 

H Chandler*! Travels in Asia Minor. ‘ 



The western coasts of Asia, which are more frequently book 
.visited, would of themselves furnish matter for an interest- xxvi, 
ins volume. It was here tliat arts and letters einbelHslied „ ' 
the cities of Doris, of Ionia, and Kolis ; it is here that coasts, 
the melanrholy ruins of Halicarnassus, Miletus, and Ephe- 
sus, arrest the footsteps of the classic traveller. But if it 
be true that the ruins of Ephesus are found to the south- 
west of Ayasluk,^ the site of the celebrated temple of 
Diana is not yet determined. Neither the learning of 
Chandler, nor the ingenuity of ChoiseuI, has been able to 
deride this question. It is probable that titey should have 
sought for the remains to the north of Ayasaluk, (which 
stands on the first site of Ephesus, before the buildings o£ 
liysimachus,) in the marshy plains watered by the Cays- 
ter.f Doubts also arc entertained as to the situation of 
ancient Miletus. Spun, the traveller having found at Pa- Ruins of 
latsha certain inscriptions bearing the name of the Mi- M**®*“»* 
lesians, imagined that lie had discovered tiie ruins of the 
ancient city.^ Chandler, setting out upon such data, 
sought in vain for the Latmian Gulf, with the cities ofLatmian 
Myus, Heraclea, and others situated upon Its shores. He 
supposed that this gulf was represented by the lake Ufa- 
Bassi, and that the low grounds wdiich separate that lake 
from the sea, owed their formation to the accumulated 
de|iosits of the Meander.^ This hypothesis, which is not 
very intelligibly stated by its author, has found a foruii- 
dable opponent in an ingenious German, who considers 
the ruins of Palatsha as those of Myus, a small town in* 
corporated with Miletus, the inhabitants of which, on 
that account, were called Milesians. This learned man 
thinks that Ufa-Bassi Is the lake which, according to 
Pausanias, was formed by the sinking down of the soil 

*■ Hadgi-Khalfah, G^grapbie Turque, p. 18SS— 1846. 

+ Poleni, Dissertation sur le temple de Diane, dans les M^moires de I’Aca- 
demie de Cortone ; et Mannert, Geog. det Grecs et dot Romains, VI. p. III. p. 
385—313# 

and Wheeler, Travels, p. 358# 

« Chandler’s Travels, c. 43, et 
VO£. II. 
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near Myiis.* The ruins of Miletus and the Latmian 
gulf should be sought for more to the south and the west* 
' But the modifications w^hich a skilful French geographerf 
has recently introduced into the plans of Chandler, and 
the very accurate maps of M. dc Choiseul-Goufiier, seem 
to establish the fact tliat alluvial additions have been 
made to the land, posterior to those mentioned by Strabp 
and Pausanias. The Jake of Ufa-Bassi appears, from 
decided marks, to be the ancient Latmian Gulf; the 
ruins of Miletus, however, must lie farther to the west 
than Palatsha. This interesting question docs not seem 
to us to have yet received an exact and perfect solution. 

The modern towns of these fine regions have but little 
importance. Melasso contains many ruins which belong 
to the ancient MyLasch. Guzel-Hissar, the ancient Mag* 
nesia ad Mseandnim, has still a considerable commerce. 
But in ascending the picturesque valley of the Meander, 
the traveller discovers the ruins of the rich and magnifi- 
cent city of Laodicea, now the abode of foxes. Tireh pos- 
sesses valuable manufactories* The confined port of Scala 
Nuova is inucli frequented, and this town which, in some 
measure, supplies the place of the city of Ephesus, displays, 
in a kind of amphitheatre, its mosques intermingled with 
beautiful cypresses. 

Smyrna, the queen of the cities of Anatolia, and extoll- 
ed by the ancients under the title of the lovely, the 
crown of Ionia, the ornament of Asia,’’ braves the re- 
iterated efforts of conflagrations and earthquakes. Ten 
times destroyed, she has ten tiroes risen from her ruins 
With new splendour. According to a very common Gre- 
cian system, the principal buildings were erected on the 
face of a hill fronting the sea. The hill supplied marble, 
while its slope afforded a place for the seats rising gradu- 
ally above each other in the stadium, or great theatre for 

* Mannert, Geographic des Grecs ct dec Romains, VI. p. Ill, p. 253 — 266. 

t Barbie du Bocage, Rerherches sur les attemssements du M^andre, dans le 
Mag. Encycl. de M. Milliu, vol. lY. p. 74, and his notes upon Chandler. . ^ 
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the exliibition of games. Almost every trace of the an- book 
trient city, however, has been obliterated during the con- xxvi. 
tests between the Greek empire and the Ottomans, and 
afterwards by the ravages of Timur, in 1402 . The foun- 
dation of the stadium remains, but the area is sown with 
grain. There are only a few vestiges of the theatre ; and the 
castle which crowns the hill is chiefly a patch work execut- 
ed by John Comnenus on the ruins of the old one, the walls 
of which, of immense strength and thickness, may still be 
discovered. Smyrna, in the course of its revolutions, has 
slid down, as it w'ere, from the hill to the sea. It has, under 
the Turks, completely regained its populousness. Its 
mosques and other buildings are very handsome, being built 
diiefly from the marble of the ancient structures. The cen- 
tral situation of Smyrna, and the excellence of its port, at- 
tract a concourse of merchants of all nations, by sea, and in 
caravans by land. The exports from this city arc silks, goat 
and camel’s hair, cottons, embroidered muslins, morocco 
skins, coloured camlets, wool, wax, gall-nuts, currants, am- 
ber, lapis lazuli, and a variety of drugs, ns musk, gal- 
banum, rhubarb, and various gums. Wc And there also a 
variety of carpets, besides pearls, diamonds, emeralds, ru- 
bies, and other precious stones. Smyrna, in short, is the great 
emporium of the Levant. This city contains 120,000 inha- 
bitants, though frequently and severely visited by the plague. 

From the Meander to the Propontis, order, tranquillity, Continua. 
and increasing opulence bear witness to the excellent admi- 
nistration of the family of Kara-Osman,who, for sixty years. Coasts, 
have reigned witli almost absolute authority. The husband- 
men sow their seed, and gather in their harvests in peace. 

The Greeks have, in the ancient Eolis, schools wlicro 
Homer and Thucydides arc read.# The Turcomans, 
whose abodes are near tlio sources of the llcrmiis, now 
called the Sarabat, are employed in agriculture. If the 
residence of Croesus can no longer bo recognized in the 
village of Sart, other places preserve some vestiges of 

* Choi>nul-Coiifiier, Voyage Pittorcsqiie dc la Grcoc, vol. II. 
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ILXVI. 


Si»l» of 

Troy. 


their ancient grandeur. Magnisa and Pliiladelphia^ called 
by the Turks Alla-Slielir* are flourishing in consequence of 
* their extensive commerce* Immense crops of the finest cot* 
ton of Asia enrich Akliissar* the ancient Thy atira, and Kirk* 
Agatcli, a newly-built town. Bergamov the ancient Perga- 
musy presents to our view magnificent ruins. Pliokia* or 
Fhocea still possesses its excellent harbour. — ^The little pe- 
ninsula wliicli forms the ancient kingdom of Priam has been 
minutely explored by various learned travellers ; but they 
have not agreed in fixing the localities of the individual 
places celebrated in the immortal work of Homer. Chevalier, 
and others, have supposed that Troy must have occupied the 
site of a village called Roonanbashi, and there he thought 
he found the sources of the Scatnander. Dr* Clarke found 
in that place not two fountains merely, one hot and one cold, 
as had been said, hut iiiiinerous fountains all warm, raising 
the thermometer tn of Fahrenheit* They do not form the 
source of the Sranr.utder, which lies forty miles in the inte- 
rior. Dr. Clarke found, on entering the plain of Troy, first 
the Mender, which its name and every other circumstance 
clearly fixed as the Scamander. He found also the Tliyin- 
brius, under the modern appellation of Thyrabroek, though 
other inquirers enneeivo it to be the Simnis. This last lie 
thought he recognized in the Callipliat Osmak, which runs 
into the Scamander by a sluggish stream across an exten- 
sive plain, and the plain thus becomes that of Simois, on 
'which were fought the great battles recorded in the Iliad. 
The Ilium of the age of Strabo, we know was situated near 
the sea. and he says that it was four miles in a certain di- 
rection from the original city. In this distance and direction^ 
Dr. Clarke discovered tw^o spots marked by ruins, which, 
from different circumstances, seem very likely to have been 
old and new Troy.* The grandeur of the scenery, viewed 
from this plain, is almost indescribable; Samothrace, on one 
side, rearing behind Imbrus its snow-clad summit, shining 
bright, and generally on a cloudless sky ; while, on the 


• Clarke’s Travels. 
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other side, Gnrganns, the highest of the chain of Ida, rises book 
to an equal elevation. These scenes are well fitted to im- 

part the iiu»st feeling interest to the descriptions of Ho- 

mor. when read or remeiitbered on the spot. Whatever 
difficulty ffihy exist as to the minutise, all the prominent 
features of Homer’s picture are inrontcstibly visible ; the 
Hellespont, the isle of Tenedos, the plain, the river, still 
inundating its banks, and the mountain whence it issues. 

A fertile plain, and a mountain abruptly rising from it, 
are two features which are usually combined in the sites 
of ancient cities.* From the one, the citizens drew part of 
their subsistence, while the other became the citadel to 
W’hicli they retired on the approach of danger. The ruins 
of Abydus, on the shore of the Hellespont, lie farther to the 
north than the Castle of Asia, a fortress of small strength. 
Lamsaki is only a suburb of the ancient Lampsacus, the 
ruins of which have been lately discovered at Tchardak.* 

Having finished the description of the peninsula of Asia Adjoiniof 
Minor, we come to explore that chain of islands which *^**”** 
forms a border to it upon the west. Here every rock has 
its history, every island has had its renowned age, its heroes, 
and its men of genius. 

Tenedos is still the key of the Hellespont, the Turks Tenedoi, 
having given it the name of Bogtclia-Adassi. From this 
island, which is rich in wine, wo come to Metelin, the an- 
cient Lesbos.! A variety of hills, clad with vines and 
olive trees, rise around the numerous bays of this island. 

The mountains of the interior are cohered with mastickf 
turpentine trees, pines of Aleppo and the Cistus. Rivu» 
lets flow under the shades of the plane tree. The wine, 
the figs, and the women of Lesbos, still preserve their an- 
cient reputation. The island has about 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, 8000 of which live in the town of Castro. Passing 
by Karabooroom, and its savage inhabitants, we come to 
the delightful island of Scio or Chios, W'hich is indebted Sci6. 
to its mastick tree for the enjoyment of a kind of liberty, 

• Castellan, Lettres sur la Grece, etc. I. 

i Olivier, Voyafe dans I’Emnire Ottoman. II. 84.i..-102. 
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BOOK in consequence of being assigned as the demesne of the 
xxYi. sultan-mother. Industry, accordingly, the offspring of lir 
berty, has transformed into a garden this island, although 
in a great measure composed of granite and calcareous 
rocks. M. Olivier computed the population *to be about 
110,000, almost all Greeks, of whom 30,000 reside in the 
capital, which bears the same name as the island. Le- 
mons, oranges, and cedars, together with an intermixture 
of fig-trees and pomegranates, perfume the air ; while roses 
grow' in as great numbers as thistles in other regions. 
Crops of barley are raised, and oil and .muscat wine are 
made. Neither the cotton nor the silk which grows in the 
island is sufficient to employ the industry of the inhabitants, 
who can imitate all the stuffs of Lyons and India. The 
women of Scio, handsome as the Grecian statues, disfigure 
their persons by their whimsical dress. 

Samos. After having traversed the gulf of ScalaNuova, wc reach 
the large port of Vathi in Samos, an island of about half 
the extent of Scio, and inhabited it is said by not more than 
12,000 souls. Tiie soil howci'er is very fertile, and pro- 
duces muscat wine, oranges, oil, and silk ; fine marble is 
also found in the island. Samos presents to antiquarians 
the superb remains of a temple of Juno. It is the only 
island of the Archipelago which has the character of con- 
taining ugly women. Megalo-Chori is the chief place in 
modern times. Mount Kertis retains snow on its summit 
during the greater part of the summer.f 

We pass in front of Nicaria, rich in building timber, 
but in other respects barren; it is inhabited by a few 
Greeks, very poor, and very proud, who pretend they are 
sprung from the imperial blood of the Constantines, and 
who never sleep in a bed even when they can get one. 

Patmos. Neither shall we stop at Patmos, which one of its inhabit- 
ants described about 130 years ago as abounding in wines, 
corn, and figs, adorned with myrtles and arbuti, and con- 

* Tournefort, I. Lottre 9. Olivier, II. 103, sqq. 

t Joseph G^orgir^nes, Archbishop of Samos, Description of Samos, Nicaria, 
Patinos, &c. London, 1809. (Pauliis, Magasiu des Voyages au Levant, V, 273.) 
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tainiiig about sixteen or seventeen villages but since that book 
time it has greatly degenerated. Lero, with a large port, xxvi. 
Calimno, which produces excellent honey, and other small 
islands, lie to the south of Satiios. \Ve now come to the 
birth place of Hippocrates, Cos, a name now disfigured into cos or 
Stanco. '^I’his island presents to the view fine plantations Stance, 
of lemon trees, intermixed with stately maples ; it has given 
its name in Latin to a kind of stone which is much used for 
sharpening tools,f and is commonly called Turkey stone. 

Opposite to the extremities of Asia, to the south-west, is Rhodes, 
the island of Rhodes, celebrated in antiquity fur its equita- 
ble code of laws, and celebrated also in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as the residence of the knights of the or- 
der of Saint John of Jerusalem. This island, which produ- 
ces but little grain, still boasts of its fruits, its wines, its 
wax and honey. It exports soap, fine carpets, and cam- 
lets. Rhodes, the capital, is situated on the declivity of a 
hill faring the sea. It exhibits for a league round, an 
agreeable mixture of gardens, domes, towxTs, and churches. 

It is one of tho best fortresses w hich the Turks possess. It 
has a very good port, the entrance of which is confined by 
two rocks, upon which are erected two towers that com- 
mand the passage. The famous colossus of bronze, w'hich 
was 130 fret high, appears not to have been placed across 
the entrance of the great port, but rather upon the bank or 
pier which divides the interior port, where tho knights kept 
their galley s.:|: 

The southern coasts of Asia Minor arc almost destitute 
of islands. The steep declivities of Mount Taurus run 
close along the shore. Some small rocky islands, such as 
Castelrosso, are barely detached from the continental Castei- 
precipice by narrow channels. Leaving Cape Chelidoni 
behind, we now direct our course to the port of Paphos in 
the island of Cyprus. The moderns have changed the 
name of that town into Bafia, and that of Amathus into Cyprus. 


* Id. ibid. p. 269. 

t Thompson’s Travels, &c. III. 103. 

% Died. Sicil. X. 85. Olivier, III. 347. 
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BOOR LimasoL An earthquake has destroyed Salamis, and the 
XXVI, j.uj|,g which bear its name, being nearer the river PedifBus^. 
belong rather to the new town of Constantia, built by the 
Emperor Constantius.^ Other cities have acquired the pre- 
eminence; Nicosia, in the centre, is become *tfae capital. 
The commerce of F.amagouste,togetlier with that of Lamica 
and Salines, is not in a flourishing conditUm. The ancients 
extol the fertility of this island ; the moderns entertain near- 
ly the same opinion of it. The snow, which remains for a 
longtime upon Mount Olympus, (now called the mountain . 
of Saint Croix,) produces a sharp cold in winter, w hich ren- 
ders the transition to the heat of summer more insupporta- 
ble. The most valuable production at present is cotton ; we 
also send thither for turpentine, building timber, oranges, 
rroduc- and, most of all, Cyprus wine. Hyacinths, anemonies, 
rions. ranunculuses, and tiie single and double narcissus, grow 
here without cultivation. They deck the mountains, and 
give the country the appearance of an immense flower gar- 
den. But agriculture is neglected; and an unwholesome 
atmosphere infects some districts, where the method of 
draining the stagnant water is unknown. It is supposed 
that the name of Cyprus, or Kyprus, was given to the island 
from its abounding in copper ; or vice versa, the metal de- 
rived its name from that of tlie island, copper being called 
ees Cyprium. Besides this metal, it once produced gold, 
silver, and emeralds. What is called the diamond of Paphos, 
is a rock crystal w hich is found near that town. Amianthus, 
red jasper, and umber, are also exported fram this island. 
inhaVi iiiiiabitants of Cyprus are a fine race of men ; the 

taniB. women, by the vivacity of their large eyes, seem to declare 
bow faithful they still are to the worship of Venus. This 
island, anciently divided into nine kingdoms, each of 
which contained several flourishing cities, had perhaps a 
Fopulation million of inhabitants; it has now only 83,000. Tbs 
grand viziers possess it as an appendage to their place ; 
and, to make it as profitable as possible, they let the office 


* Pacocke, II. 313, (io Garman.) 
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of supcrintendaiit or moussellm to the highest bidder.* book 
D uring the decline of the eastern empire, Cyprus was 
conquered by Richard the First, king of England, and 
given to the house of Lusignan, as an English hef, by 
way of indemnity fur the loss of the throne of Jerusalem*! 

In the fifteentli century the heiress of that house resigned Remarks* 
the sovereignty of it in favour of the Venetians, who in 
1570 were expelled from it by the Turks; but, a princess 
of the house of Lusignan having married a Duke of Savoy, 
the kings of Sardiiya still make pretensions to the crowns 
of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 

Here we conclude our topograghical sketch of Asia 
Minor and the neighbouring islands. It has necessarily 
been rapid, because vast tracts, cither quite unknown, or 
known only from the vague relations of the orientalists, are 
interposed between the routes of European travellers, routes 
which arc neither sufficiently numerous, nor sufficiently di- 
versified to furnish us with a modern topography equal to 
that which may be extracted from the Greek and Roman 
writers. — It would be very easy for us to protract this de- 
scription by repeating the observations so often made upon 
the manners of the different nations which inhabit this fine 
country; but the few details of this kind in which we shall 
allow ourselves to indulge will be found in a more appro- 
priate place. The Greeks and Arminians who inhabit 
the commercial towns will occupy our attention when we 
describe the countries whence they derive their name. 

The Koords and the Turcomans, whose tribes, sometimes 
pastoral and sometimes agricultural, are scattered over the 
interior, will also form the subject of a separate article. 

Lastly, the Turks, their power and civil policy, come most 
properly to be noticed after the description of the whole of 
Turkey in Asia. Here then it only remains for us to com- 
pare the ancient and modern divisions, a laborious under- 
taking, the results of which our readers will find in the 
subjoined tables. 

* Mariti, Travels. 

t £neas Sylvius, Cosmograpb. c, 97. 

VOl. II, 12 
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TABLE 


TUE DIFFERENT APPLICATIONS OF TUB NAMES OF 

ASIA, ASIA PROPER, AND ASIA MINOR. 


Asia, or Asis, a province of Lydia. 

f Lower Asia. 

. . * !• I (w satTot Acridt.) 

Asia, a part of | ' 


the world. . . 

I Upper Asia. 

I (« etvtt Ao-iot.) 

Asia, kingdom, (called also the 
kingdom of Pergaiiius.) 

Asia, a praetorian province, and 
afterwards a consular one. 

Asia Proper. 

(i tS'iocs Ket\9v f*nn A^-lsC.) 


A canton comprised between 
Mount Imoliis, Mount Messo- 
gis, and the Cayster.* 

Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bythinia, 
Lydia, &c. ; Phrygia, Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia, Syria, (Arabia?) 
Caucasus, Armenia, Mesopota- 
mia, Media, Persia, &c. &c. 


Asia, a diocese under Constantine. 


Proconsular Asia, same epoch. 
Asia Minor in the fourth century. 


C Caucasus, Armenia, Mesopota- 

< mia. Media, Persia, &c. &c. 
( Sythia, India f 

3 ) Mysia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Ly- 
( dia4 

1 1 Mysia, Lyiiia, Ionia, Caria, Phry- 
1 gia.j 

^Sometimes synonymous with Pnu- 
toriaiiAsia. hut comraorily taken 
as comprehending the peninsu- 
la as far west as the Halys, and 
^ the gull of Tarsus.ll 
t Prwtonan ^sia, together with Ly- 
. < ria, Pamphylia, but excluding 
( the western coasts. IT 
t The western coasts from Cape 

< Lectum to the environs of 
( Miletus,** 

i AIl the peninsula which we call 
Asia Minor ft 


* Homer, Iliad, 11. v. 462. Dionys. Perieg. V. 836. Herodotus, IV. 45, &c. 
t Xenophon and Strabo, passim. 

X Strabo, XII. 845. (Edi. Almel.) Tit. Liv. 

♦ Cic. Orat. pro Flacco, cap. 27. Strabo, XIII. 626. 

II Notit. Imperii. I. 

V Strabo, 11. 188. 

•• Eunapius in Maximo, p. 101. edit. Plaut. Cod. Theodos. V. tit. 2. 
tt Oros. Histor. 1. c. 2. Constantin. Porphyrog. de Themat. I. 8. 19. 
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DIVISIONS OF ASIA MINOR. 


It—Jisia Minorf according to the most usual divisions amongst 
the ancient Greeks* 


Grand Divibibns. 

Siib-divisioiib. 

Principal '['own^. | 


'Great Mysia. . . . 

^Tlieutrania. 

Pergamiis. | 


.^'olis 

Coast of the Pelasgi, 

Cymus. 1 

Adrainyttium. | 

1 

Leleges, &c. . . . 

Mysia. , . ^ 

Island of Lesbos. . . 

Troas 

"^Nardania. . . • 

Little .Vlysia. . . . 

Mytilciie. 

Troy. 

Cyziciia. Lainpsacus. 


iV. B, Troas and liittle 


Mysia formed Little 
Phrygia. 

'Interior Lydia. . . . 

Sardes. Philadelphia. 


1. Lydia. 

Thyatira. 

Lydia. • . ^ 

2. IVf(roiiia. 

3. Asisor Asia. 


' 

^ Maritime Lydia or louia. 

Phorea, Smyrna, Frylhrae, 


Ciazomene, Pens, Lt bediis, 
Colophon, Kpiiesiis, Priciie, 
Myiis, .Viilela, ;these three 
are in (’ana,) Island of 
Samos. Island ofCiiio. 




[ Caria, Tnterior. . . . 

Alabmida, ^tratonice, My- 

Caria. . . ^ 

Maritime Caria, or Do- 

lasa. 


• ris 

Halicarnassus, Cos, Cnidos, 



Rhodes. 

Lycia. • • ^ 

\ Lycia Proper. . . . 

1 Milyas (>olimi ] 

Patara, Myra. 

Pampliylia. . . 

Attalea. 

’ Pisidia Proper. . . • 

'^alagassus, Selga. 


Canton of Ltenonses. 

Pisidia. . . 

— of Hoifionadeiises. 

— of Oroaiidici. 



^ hauria 

Isabria, Lake Coralis. 


' Phrygia Proper. . . 

^yiinada, Apainea,Coty£Uiii, 


♦Phrygia ICpictetos. 
Lycaonia 

(3byria. 

Iconium, Laodicea combusta. 


Amorium. 

Pfarygia. . • 

i Galatia (Gallo Graecia.) 

Ancyra. Gordium, Tayium, 

1. Trocmi (Tavium.) 

2. Tectosages (Ancy- 
ra. 

3. Tolistobogi (Fes- 

Pessinus. 




BOOK 

xkvi. 
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I. — Continued. 


Grand Division. | Sub-divisions. Principal Towns. 

BiThynia Prusa, Nirea. 

Bitliyiiia. . < Thyiiia ^it'on^ledia, Chajqedoii. 

f Mariaiidynis. lleraelia, Bithyiiiuin. 

Paplilagonia Gangra, Pompe opolis, 

Sinope, Amastris. 

( Country of llic Leuco- 


Ponlus. 


I Cappadocia. 


Cyprus. 


syres. ..... Amisus. 

^Gadilonitis. 

^Saraiiiciie. 

'^Phazcinotiilis. 

Galatian Poiitns. . . Amasla, Gomaua Pontica. 

*'l'licmiscyra. 

"'‘Plianarsea. 

^Daxiiroiiitis. 

Polen^ontc Pontus. . Sebastia, Neo- 

♦.Sidene. U^.noc, Polti 

"^Calauponc. 

*Clialybes (western.) 

Cappadocian Pontns. • Phannacea, C 
*Til>arfciii. peziis, Uhi! 

*IVIosyuaecl. riis, 

*Colchos (western.) 

^Beptacoinetae (seven 
cantons.) 

^iVlacroncs or Zani. 

^Cappadocia Proper. Mazaca, or I 

1. Moramene. chclaVs, Na 

2. Garsauritis. ana. 

3. Kamniamene. 

4. Tyanitis. 
d. Cilicia. 

6. Sargaransene. 

Cataonia Cybestra, Con 

Melitena. .... Melitepa. 

Armenia Minor. . • Zimara. 
i Cilicia Proper. . . Tarsus, Mopsii 
< Cilicia Trachea (Aspe- 

X ra,) Seleucia, Soli. 

f Kingdom I 
I ofSala-fo., 


Sebastia, Nco-CsDsarea, 
U.^noc, Pokmoniuiu. 


Phannacea, Cesariis, Tra- 
pezns, Uhiza^uin, Apsa- 


Mazaca, or Cesarea, Ar- 
chclaVs, Nazianzus, Ty- 


Cybestra, Coniana. 
Melitena. 

Zimara. 

Tarsus, Mopsiiestia. 


^Salaminia. Salamis. 


— Cliytry. j 
—Citium, i 
— Curium. > 


Amathu- 
sia. . 


— Soloe. \ 

Jl-apethia. 


Amathus. 

Paphos. 

Lapetlius. 
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II. ^sia Minovn according to the Divisions of Constantine* 


Dioceses. 

Piovinces. 1 

* o\\ l.s. 


Paiiiphvlia 

\Ualia. 


Pisidia 

v,i^alavvus-Laccdtcmon. 


Cveaonia.* 

ei>ninin. 

Diocese 

viiiyuia pdcatiana. . . . 

l.aodicca. 

of Asia. 

Flirvgia, salutary . * 

‘^yniidiid Cotyaeum. 

b pliesus j 

Hclle.spoul.t 

rerii.aniiis. 

lie Capital. 

li/dia 

Pliiladi iphia. 


Stiatonice. 

1 

Cy« ia. . ^ 

.\lyra. 


^'I'hc Isla^s 

l.lodes. 


Provhiff m Proconsular Asia, 

Adrainyttium. 


independent of the diocese 

>ii)y Ilia. 
iViietiis. 


1 of Asia.| 


Hytliiiiia 

Clialerdon. 


Houorias.^ 

Claudinpolis. 


Paphlagonia 

Pompei'opolis. 


Cialatia 1 Galatia 1 st. . 
under > Galatia 2d. v. 

Aiicyra. 


Theodosius. 3 salutary. 

Passiniis. 

Diocese 

lleleiiopoiit.il 

Sinope, Amisus, Neo- 

of Fontiis. 

Cesarea. 

Cesarea 

Pontiis Polemonim. . . . 

GerastiK, Trapezus. 

the capital. 

^Cappadocia IM.H 
Vai:"r^.a. 5 ^appadocia 2 d.- 

Cesarea. 


I'yaiia. 


Armenia priiiia 

Nabns. 


^ -trineiiia seeuiida 

.VIclitene. 


'Cilicia prima. . . . • • 

Aiiazarbiis. 

lender the 

Cilicia secuiida 

’rar*;us. 

Diocese of 

< Isauria ff 

^cliiuis, Scleticia, Laran- 

the East. 


dar. j 


Cyprus. ....... 

Constant ia (Salamis.) 


* The ancient province re-establifrhed only coir-piiseH the ni^ighboiiring coun- 
tries of Iconium It appears to answer to the sandgiacat of Konieh. Pisidia, 
aggrandised by a pa it of the ancient Lycaonid, appcais to be represented by the 
Sandgiacat of Ii«baitth or Sparta, the tomi of this uaiiie having succeeded to 
Lacedaenum-Sagatassus. 


, t Comprising all ancient Mysia. 

% The proconsul, independent of the vicar of the diocese of Asia, and of the 
prefect of the east, inspects the provinces of the Hellespont and the islands; 
thus, his prefecture represents in some respects the pachalick of the Capudan- 
pacha, or great admiral. 

♦ Theodosius the U. named it thus in honour of his uncle Honorius. Tt ap- 
I pears to be represented by the sandgiacat of Boli. 

[ 1) Named in honour of the mother of Constantine. 

I T Comprising the ancient strategiaa of Cilicia, Sargaraussene, and Kamma- 
I enen#. 

b n • • 
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BOOK Jy. B, The division of the empire of the East by Thamata, having had but 
XXVI* little duration, and no influence upon the modern divisions, we shall not give it. 

, It may be seen in Banduri's Eastern Empire. We shall only observe that the 
Thema Anatulicon of the Byzantines nearly includes Praetorian Asia. This is 
the first time that Anatolia make*: a figure in geography ; but the use of the term 
AvatTo^iiai (supple ^1*® country of the Levant, without doubt, 

anterior to the division by Thetuata. 


III. Asia Minors according to the Tnrhish Divisions, in the 
Djehan-numa**'^ ^ 


Turkish Divibions. 


Chief Towns. !■ 


. PashiUic of Anad-\ 
hovly, 

1 Linah, or Sand-* 

giacatof Kutaiab ’'‘Kutaiali (rotyspiim.) 

I Degnielii or Lazakieh.l 
(not far from i<aodicra| 
upon the l.yens.) 

2 ^ — Sarou-Khan ^.Vlaguica (Magnesia adj 
Sipyliiin.^ . . . 

lAkbissar ^Tliyatira.) 
Fotebia (Phocca.) 


3. — Aidin . . 

4. Meotesebe 

5. — Tekieh . 

6. — Hamid . . 


♦Tireh 

Giizelliissar TMagnesia ad 
iVlaeandruin ) 
Ailasebefaer (Philadel- 
phia.) 

Ayasaluk, Sart, &c. 

♦.Vlullah 

Mentesrhe (Myndiis.) 
Melasco (Mylasa.) 
^Aiitaliab fAttalia.) . 
Kiipriliazar (Perga ?) 
lighder (Olympus ?) 
*lsparteb (Sagalassus- 
l^arodaeuioD.) 

Bardah. 

Aksbar. 


Ancient Divisions 
corresponding. 


Western and central 
parts of Phrygia pro- 
perly so called. 

^korthern Lydia. 

N B- Saron-Khan it 
the name of a prince 
who reigned over this 
country. 

Central and Southern 
Lydia. Parts of Io- 
nia. 


Caria, perhaps a part of 
Lycia. 

Lycia and Pamphylia. 


.Milyas and the interior 
of Pisidia. 


• i. c. The Mirror of the World, a geographical work, composed by Hadgi- 
Khalfab, the manuscript translation of which is preserved in the royal library ai 
Paris. 

t The towns marked with an asterisk are the chief places of the Sandgiacats. 
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IIL— Continued, 

Turkish Div'sions. 

Chief Towns. 

. — KarahisLir-Sahih 

*Karahissar (Celarnae ?] 


) 

Bodlwaclin ^Pliilumeli- 
um.) 

Sandhoukhi. 

SiiIjfiD Eugnj » *Eskisliehr (Dorylap- 

^ \ iim.) 

I KodgeaKhehr (Nacolia ) 

^-Eiigiiy. 

. — Angouri . 5 '^iigoiiri (Ancyra.) 

Cctiiton of llaimaueli.] 
— Kiangari • . ’‘‘Kiangari (liangra.) 

ToiiSKieli (Tocia.) 
Tflierkis. 

Tokhat. 


— • KastamooDi . 


• Boll .... 


. ^ Kbudavendkiar 


. — Karassi 


►. — Kodja-lli , . 


Bigah • , , 
r. — Sogla . . . 


’*‘Kastamooni . . . 
Sinoiib (’•inope.) 
Tasch-Koiiprou (Poin- 
peiopolis t 
Iiiehholi I loiiopolis.) 
’'‘Boli (C'laiidiopolis.^ 
Aiiiasscirah ( AiiiunUis.^ 
Beiid-Krekli (Heia> 
<*l«a,) 

Viranschetier. 
*Broiissali (Priisa ad 

< Hymi'iitii.) 

Jegnishehr. 

Pergainali (P«*i'gamiia.) 
Bazarkeni. 

^Baliaesii (Miletopo- 
lis.) 

Kdromid (Adiaiiiyt* 

til 111 .) 

Saudarghui. 

Ayazniend (Elsa.) 
*lsnikiiiid CAiruiue- 
dia.) 

Isiiik (N^irsa ) 
Kailikeui (Lhalredon.) 
Iskiidar ^Clir>>opolih.; 

Imperial Domain. 
*Bigali (Zclia?) 
Sultanieh. 

Kapoiidagiii. 

Bouriiabarhi. 

•Ismir (Smyrna.) - 
Ourlah. 


Ancient Divisions 1 
corresponding. I 


boil I h East parts of 
Phr> gia. 


Phrygia Epictetos. 
Parts of Galatia. 

Central Galatia. 

( reetosage.s.) 

The interior of Paph- 
lagonia, (supposing, 
as we do, that Chan- 
greh and Kiangari 
are the same place.) 

Vlariliiiie Paphlagonia 
with AiountOJgabsys. 


jflonorias, or Bithynia, 
easUTii, with a part 
ut Paphlagunia. 


Southern Bithynia,] 
with the interior ofl 
great Mysia. I 


('oasts of IVIysia, and 
I- oliK opposite Les- 
bos, and a part of 
the interior. 


Bithynia to the west 
of baiigarius. 


Tevas and Little My- 
sia. 

Part of Ionia. 


BOOK 

XXVI- 



BOOK XXVII. 


HOOK 

XXVII. 


General 

vicu'. 


TURKEY IN ASI> 


PART II. 

Including Jirmeniat Mesopotamia, and Irac-^rahi. 

Thk eastern provinces of the Turkish empire In Asia 
form three natural divisions : the region of Orontes and 
Libaniis, or Syria and Palestine; that of the sou ires of 
the Euphrates and of the Tigris, or Armenia with Koop- 
distan ; htially, tlie region of Lower Euphrates, or Al- 
Djesira with Irar-Arahi, otherwise Meso|>otamia, and Ba- 
bylonia. We shall here connect the two di\ isions on the 
Euphrates, without confounding them. S^ria will be de- 
scribed in a separate hook. 

Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, though greatly 
neglected by modern geograpliers, have a good claim to 
our careful attention. It was in this country that the first 
towns known in history were built, and the first kingdoms 
formed. It was here that Alexander ga\e the mortal blow 
to the colossal monarchy of Persia. At a later period, the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates became the bloody 
theatre where Trajan, Julian, and Heraclliis conducted 
the Roman' legions against the squadrons of invincible 
Parthia. In modern times, the Osraanlis and the Sophis, 
the sect of Omar and that of Ali, are still two great 
powers who dispute tlie mastery of these countries. Na- 
ture has here presented us with a sufficient number of oh- 
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jerts botli of Uiterest and study, independently of the tran- book 
sartions of iift^n. and their transient power. There are few xxvii. 
countries ofithe globe where, in so small a space, so many — — ~ 
"striking contrasts are found united. Within an extent of ten 
degrees o*flafitiide, we ha\e at Bagdad a heat equal to that 
of Seneg^nkia, and on the sunitnit of Ararat eternal snows. 

The forffits flt firs and oaks in Mesopotamia join those of 
palms Mid orarlte trees. The roaring of the lions of Ara- 
bia ecliies to th^howling of the bears of Mount Taurus. 

We mi^ jiid^ <\sav that Africa and Siberia had here 
given each oth^ Amecting. This near approach of cli- 
mates so opposite, plincipally arises from tlie great differ- 
ences which are found ill elevation. Armenia, which is a 
very elevated plain, is encompassed on all sides by lofty 
mountains. 

Ararat, always whitened with snow, rises in the centre Moumahis 
of this country.* To the north, the mountains of Tshel- 
dir, and Djanik, separate Armenia from the Euxinc Sea. &c. 

This chain, although in part covered with fine forests, does 
not appear to yield in height to Caucasus ; for in the month 
of June snow sometimes falls near firzroom upon tlic 
southern declivities.f The chains of 'Faurus enter Arme- 
nia near the cataracts of the Euphrates ; they rise conside- 
rably in advancing to the cast: the J^Tiphates of the an- 
cients, to the south-east of the lake Van, derive their name 
from the snows which cover their summits all the year4 
The Gordian mountains of Xenophon, called Cordiiene 
in the map of d’Ativille, fill the w hole of Koordistan ; 
one branch prolonged to the south is the Zagrus of the 
ancients, which separates the Ottoman empire from Per- 
f eia. Its lower branches terminate at some leagues from 
I the eastern banks of the Tigris. A detached branch of 

* Tournefort, etc. 

t Dj6ban Numa, p. 1136, French manuscript translation in the Iinpcria* 
library. Travels of a missionary, p. 94. Paris, 1730. 

t Manuscript account of M, Fabvipj*. 
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BOOK Taurus^ the Mtns Masius of the ancients, ]f:asses between 
XXVII. |.|j0 Tigris and the Euphrates, and forms the declivity upon 
which the town of Merdin is situated, and the.i terminates 
in the hills of Singar, to the west of Mosul. From these 
two points an immense plain extends to the crasts of the 
Persian Gulf, where the wearied eye srarce/y perceives 
the slight undulations of the ground : a gi*eat /art of these 
plains, below the point where the two rivers unte, was 
formerly covered with a number of lako ni»w dri 'd u)),^ 
and even now there are a great many Karts Jwhir^ are in- 
undated by the slightest increase of the^ivers. 

To this general description of the country, we shall now 
add that of the two great rivers which water it. 

Course of The Euphrates takcs its rise from several sources; two 
phr^es branches, in particular, dispute the honour of being the 
principal ; one not far distant from the town of fiayazid, 
in the mountains named Ala-Dag, anciently the mountain 
MuSf and of which Ararat makes a part. This river, 
W'hich bears the name of Murad, disappears under ground 
at the distance of four hours’ travelling from Bayazid.f It 
reappears, and receives, near Melaskerd, another river of 
this name, and traverses all the district of Turuberan, the 
southern part of Armenia Proper. The other branch of 
the Euphrates, which the Orientalists call Frat, is formed 
under the walls of Erzrooiii, by the junction of two small 
rivers, one of which probably represents the Lycus of 
Pliny; these two rivers united do not equal the Murad, 
which Xenophon considered the real Euphrates. The 

Frat and the Murad unite their waters a little below the 

• 

towm of Arabkir; the river, now very considerable, de- 
scends rapidly towards the defile called the PassofNush- 
ar; having passed this, it winds along an elevated plain, 
but soon meeting with a fresh inequality of ground, 
forms a double cataract twenty-two miles above Semisat. 

* Pliny vi. c. 27. Strabo xv. p. 1060, (Amelov.) Albulfeda, ap. Busching^ 

p. 266. 

t Hadgi-Klialfah, p. 1131. sqq, D’Anville, Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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disengaged fimn all the obstacles which restrained its book 
irce, it now ^lls inajesticallv along thrnugli a wide and arxvii. 
erdant valley. To the sinitli of KerkisiMi it enters the 
niiM iisp plains of Seniiar; hut being r pelled on the Ara- 
ian side !»*> ^some sandy and calcare*ius heights, it is forced 
j approacrfK^ Tigris in its course. 

This otiier A^r, tlie ri\ al and companion of the Eiiphra- Course of 
[‘s, has ift niostnpiisiderahle s*iurce in the mountains of the 
ountry A Zoph, ^e ancient Sophene, a part of Armenia. 

^he EupImitfifiNlli'c^ly of great size, receives all the streams 
f that country ; btit, a singular exception, this, the sniall- 
st among them, escapes the destination ol its neighbours. 

L rising ground prevents it from proceeding to the Eu- 
thrates. A deep ravine in the mountains above Diarbekir 
pens a passage for it, and it takes its speedy course across 
. territory which is very unequal, and has a powerful de- 
livity. Its extreme raphlity, the natural effect of local 
ircumstances, has procured for it the name of Tis^er in the its names, 
dedian language, Diglito in Arabic, and Hiddekel in 
lebrew ; all of which terms denote the flight of an arro\%.# 
lesides this branch, which is best kiiov^n to the moderns, 

Pliny has described to us in detail another, >^liich issues 
rom tlie mountains of Koordistan to the \vc'st of the lake 
i^an. It passes by the lake Aretliiisa. Its course being 
diecked by a part of the mountain of I'aiiriis, it falls into 
he subterranean cavern called Z«)roaiida, anil appears 
igain at the bottom of the mountain. The identity of its 
K/aters is shown by the re-appearance of light bodies at its 
ssue that have been thrown into it aho\e the place vhere 
t enters the moniitaiii. It passes also by the lake Tlios- 
pitis, near the town of Erzen, buries itself again in sub- 
terranean ca\erns, and reappears at a distance of isi5 miles 
below, near the modern Nymphseum. I'liis branch joins 
the western Tigris below the city of Diarhekir.f 
In proportion as the Tigris and the Euphrates ap- Union of 

the two ri- 
vers, 


♦ Wahl, Asien, I. 711. 
t Plin, loc. cit. 
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BOOK proarb one another* the intermediate land ilo^es its eleva- 
xxvii. jiuJ jj, omipied by meadows and rnor^5ses. Several 

~ artificial coinmuniratioiis* perhaps two nr tl)i*ee which are 
natural* form a prelude tn the approaching junction of the 
riv< rs* which Hiiaily takes place near Kornaf The ri\er 
fornied by their Junction is called Shat-al-A/^av* or the ri- 
Mouths, ver of Arabia. It has three principal ni^'fiihs* besides a 
small outlet; these occupy a space thirty -lix miles. 

Hie southernmost is the deepest and fty^st in iW’ current. 
Bars of sand formed by the ri\er* ^ '^cliaiige in 
their form and situation, render thif approach dangerous 
to the mariner. The tide, which rises above Bassnra, and 
even beyond Coma, meeting with \ioleiice the downward 
course of the stream^ raises its waters in the form of frothy 
billows.* 

iVcTofthe”" known facts respecting the course of these 

nioiithb two ri\ers. A full discussion of the questions which have 
been raised on this part of geography, would require a sc- 
phratos. parate treatise. Some of the ancients described the Eu- 
phrates as losing itself in the lakes and marshes to the south 
of Babylon ;t others consider the river formed by the union 
of the two as entitled to a continuation of the name of Eu- 
phrates.:!: According to some, tlie Eiiplirates originally en- 
tered the sea as a separate river, the course of wdiich the 
^ Arabs stopped up by a inoiind.^ This last opinion has been 
in some measure re\i\ed by a modern traveller, who sup- 
poses that the canal of Naar-Sares, proceeding from the Eu- 
phrates on the north of Babylon, is rontiriucd without in- 
terruption to the sea.|| The ba> called Khore-abdall^It 
would, according to this hypothesis, represent the ancient 
mouth of the l•i\er; but this hay existed in the time of 
Ptolemy under the name of the Sinus wMesanites* WitK^ 
regard to the canal Nahr-Sares, it appears for certain to 
rejoin the river near Seinawe. The dry bed corresponding 

* Philipp, a Sancta Trinitate, Itiiier. p, 14'4. 

t Arrian, Vll. 7. Mela, III. 8. Plin. V. 26. Ptolemy, ^c. 

I Strabo, II. 132. XV. 1060. 

t Plin. VI. 27. 

II Niebuhr. Voyage II. 228, 253, 261 
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to the gulf of^hare«abcYallah» and on \vbirh we find the book 
remains of old city of Bassora, terminates in the £u- 
plirates a little to the west of Rnrna. The Pallacopas, op 
the canal of Koufa, seems to extend no farther than tha 
lakes on fh ^ south of Bab\lon. The continual changes to 
which thisflhb^t and moveable ground is subject* the inun« 
dations o^'thf^Hvers* and the works of human labour, con- 
cur to retider tlit>j9olution of these points impossible. 

Theriiis also^ dyine uncertainty respecting the relative Size of the 
size of Und the Euphrates. I'he last has cer- 

tainly the long^ c(i^ 4 rse* but weakened by drains ; It pre- 
sents at Hilleh a witHli not exceeding 420 feet, while tho 
Tigris at Bagdat is more than 600. The inhabitants of the 
country, in order to irrigate their lands, dam up both the 
one and the other with dykes, which the historians of Alex- 
ander have, ill their simplicity, mistaken for military bul- 
warks, intended to check the progress of the Arabian pirates 
up the river.* 

We must now ascend to the sources of the Euphrates, to 
give a description of Armenia. This country, we have al- Armenia, 
ready said, forms a ^cry high plateau, crowned with moun- 
tains still liigher. Ararat and Kohi-seihan show from a 
great distance (heir summits covered with p€-rpetual snow. 

Several parts of Armenia liave undergone changes by tho 
operation of earthquakes. Djehel-Niiiirod, t. c. the moun- 
tain of Nimrod, has sometimes emitted flames, and still 
has on its summit a small lake which, according to the ac- 
count of a Turkish geographer, seems to. be an old vol- 
canic crater : the country seems rich in natural curiosities, 
i'lie great lake of Van, sometimes called the Argis, is the Van lake. 
^Strsissa palus of Ptolemy and the Mantian lake of Stra- 
bo. Its water is very salitie.! Two rivers near Soushe- 
sheri produce crystallized salt, the one white and the other 
red. The round sti»nes found near Reify appear to be 
natural aggregates of orbicular granite. The cold, \ery 
intense in the high districts, leaves only three months for 


Ive’s Travels, p. 51. Niebuhr, II. p. 243. 
I Tavernier's sia Journeys, 1. III. cap. 3, 
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the season of vegetation* including seed time|jEind harvest 
yet the cr<»|)s of corn are ahuiulant. Wa!ii,jt and apple-* 
trees are to be found here ; the latter afford, in the cold dis- 
trict of Aklilat, apples \teigliing nearly a pound. As vre go 
down the Euphrates, \^e see the vine and the oli\f flourish, al- 
though at Erzroom there are neither fruit tree8^o«|r wood fop 
fuel.f Tlie Inirses of Armenia are highly fj9ftollt4l by the 
ancients. Gold mines Hliich vtere uorkec^^re mentioned by 
them.:|; At present copper and iron are e sported toj|iMo8ul.$ 
Erzroom, one of the bulwarks of the empire 

on the east, has walls built of clay j^ardpned in the sun. 
It contains 25,000 inhabitants, of wnom 8000 are Arme- 
nians. These are manufacturers in c(»pper utensils, and 
carry on a great trade in skins and furs. Kars and Van 
on the frontiers of Persia, are little known. They, as well 
as Erzrooni, are the residences of the three pashas who go- 
vern the country. Ardgis is still mentioned as a town 
on the Van lake, Krzendgian on the Euphrates, and some 
others, among which Khannos deserves our attention. 
This town is situated in the hollow of a ruck, which forms 
a natural wall round it. In the centre of the town there 
stands a high isolated piece of rock.|| I'his singularity 
leads us to recognize here the aru ient Theodosiopolis,^ 
which was forty -two stadia from the sources of the Eu- 
phrates. The towns ot Baibuth and Ispir gi\e animation 
to a fruitful valley, from which building timber and dif- 
ferent kinds of conseiwes are exported.** Qn tlie north- 
east of Armenia, the old pashalic of Tsheldir, mentioned 
by Riraiit, and wliicli many geographers ba\e sought for 
in vain, has taken the name of Akalzike,|| from that of a 

* Hndgi'Khalfah, p, 1136, 

t Id. p 1117. 

t Strabo, lib. XI. ft 9. Prorop. Pers. I. 15, 

ft Sprengrl, Bihlinth^que des Voyages, VIII. p. 2. and 93. (in German.) 

II Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1129, 

V Procop. Persic. 1. 17. Constant. Porpbyrog. de Administ. imp. p. II. 
cap. 45. 

** Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1127. 

1+ Id. p. 1069. 
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fortress situat^ on the Kour« and which is its capital. It b«ok 
is sometimes ^iled Turkish Georgia.— South from this, and 
on the very irontier of the Persian province of Erivan, are 
the ruins of^\niii, one of the ancient capitals of Armenia, Anoi. 

^n the river Harpazu, a tributary of the Araxes. These 
ruins preseftt^lirilliant specimens of the former grandeur of 
the place> T^ whole surface is covered with hewn stones, 
broken capitalsr ^columns, and shattered but highly orna- 
mented i^iezes. Several elegant churches are still standing. 

The palaljQ^JI^Lga structure of great extent, resembling a 
town, and superbly decorated within and without with vari- 
ed and highly wrougl/t carving on the stone, and the floors 
of its numerous halls arc beautifled with finely executed mo- 
saic patterns. The masonry of the whole place is firm and 
well flnislied, seeming to bid defiance to the influence of 
time, though exhibiting the dilapidations of the ruthless 
hand of barbarism. Sir Robert Ker Porter, who paid it a 
hasty visit in 1817 , says that the masterly workmanship of 
the capitals of pillars, the nice carvings of the intricate or- 
naments and arabesque friezes surpassed any thing he had 
ever seen when abroad, or in the most celebrated cathedrals 
of England. The churches and other religious houses also 
abound with inscriptions; but it is completely deserted, and 
only the haunt of parties of desperate banditti. At a dis- 
tance of five miles to the east, there is an Armenian monas- 
tery, where that hospitality is shown which, in such a 
country, affords a valuable solace to the pilgrim or the 
traveller.* 

The Armenian nation, one of the most ancient in the The Arme- 
world, is called in their own language Hai-kani; andjiom”**^' 
although the accounts which the Armenian historian, 

Moses of Chorene, gives of a king Haik, grandson of Ja- 
phet, are involved in deep obscurity, certain it is, that the 
Armenian language, rude and uncouth in its pronuncia- 
tion, has in its syntax more analogy with the European 
than with the oriental languages.! This nation is distill^' 

* Porter’s Travels in Georgia and Persia, vol, I. p. 172. 

t See Adelung, Mitbridate, I. p. 423. 

TOX. II. 14 
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guished by an elegant form and an animatei pliysiognomy. 
* The constant victims of wars, 'waged by the ^at surround- 
ing powers contending for the possession ofi the country, 
they have been forced in a great measure to le^ve their pa- 
ternal soil. Addicted to commerce and manufactures, tliey 
have prospered in every country from Hungry to China. 
They find their way to places inaccessible Ehiropearts; 
they traverse the elevated plains of Tartar/ and that which 
is watered by the Niger. With them frugality Reserves 
the earnings of industry. In their own coj}£££^#hs well as 
abroad, they generally live in large famil(^ under the pa- 
triarchal government of the oldest number, and in a state 
of happy concord.* But this family attachment is found 
but too compatible with insensibility, injustice, and perfidy 
to persons of a different race. The religion of the Armeni- 
ans is that of the ancient eastern church, only they deny 
the doctrine of the two natures in the person of Christ, or 
rather consider these natures as existing, but united in one;f 
they have also some peculiar notions about the Eucharist. 
Like the Greeks, they allow the priests to marry. Their 
fasts and abstinences surpass in rigour and frequency those 
of all other Christian sects.:}: Two great patriarchs, called 
catholic or universal, rule the Armenian church. One, 
'W'hosc residence is at Etshmiaziii, in the province of Eri- 
van, oi’ Persian Armenia, had, a century and a half ago, 
3 50,000 families within his spiritual jurisdiction. The pa- 
triarch of Sis, in the little Armenia of antiquity, and who 
lias formed a union with the church of Rome, reckoned only 
‘20,000. Proceeding on this fact,$ we may estimate the 
whole nation at that time at 1,700,000 individuals, and lit 
has not probably since diminished. 

Besides the Armenians who are engaged in trade and 
agriculture, and the Osmanli Turks who hold civil and 

* Cai't\vrig.hfs Travels in Persia, p. IT, 

t Nicepiiorus, Hist. F.ccles. 1. XVIII. cap. 53. Coufessio Arnieuior. aiu 
26 — 30. Concil. Constant. 3, canon. 32, &c. 

.t Vitriacus, Hist, Orient, c. 79. 

i Leonard, Sidon. episc, an. Thom. A Jes. J. Vlf, p, 1, can, 
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military offic^ Armenia maintains a Tartar nation callcil 
the Tiircoii^is. This nation, originally inliahiting the 
^ eastern sho^s of the Caspian Sea, came first to establish 
I thcmselves^in Armenia Major, called for that reason Turco- 
^.^mania. But their attachment to a wandering life brought 
several hdrdes of them to the interior of Asia Minor and 
the governme*^ of Itchil ; they have adopted the Turkish 
langua^ and a rude form of Mahometanism. Ignorant, 
and coi |ent with a life of poverty, they support themselves 
on the prodw^3,of their flocks, and spend the principal part 
of their time under tents of felt. 

Their women spiti^ wool and make carpets, an article in 
use in that part of the world from time immemorial. The 
sole occupation of the men is to tend their flocks, and to 
smoke. Constantly on horseback, with the lance on tlieir 
shoulder, a curved sabre by their side, and a pistol in tlieir 
girdle, they make vigorous horsemen and hardy soldiers. 

They have frequent disputes with tlic Turks, who respect 
their power. About 30,000 Turcomans wander in the 
pashalics of Aleppo and Damascus, the only parts of Syria 
which they frequent. A great part of these tribes migrate 
during the summer to Armenia and Caramania, where they 
find the pasture more abundant, and return in winter to 
their former quarters. 

Koordistan, or the country of the Koords, extends in the Knoniis- 
south of Armenia to a length of nearly 300 miles, and lees^®"* 
than the half in breadth. The mountains known to the 
ancients under the names of Gordy^i and JViphateSn arc 
#always partially covered with snow. No such summer 
heats as those which burn up the plains of Mosopotainia, 
extend a scorching influence to the verdant pastures whore 
the Roord tends his flocks of goats. The cheerful vales, 
and the long terraces of the mountains, yield fruits and 
rice. The forests consist chiefly of oaks, which afford gall- 
nuts of the best quality of any in the east.’*i‘ Grain, cot- 
ton, flax, and sesamum, are raised in the plains. A small 


* Garzoni, grammat. della 1. Kurda, Preface, — Hadgi-Khalfah^ p. 1218. 
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BOOK tree, resembling the oak, yields, over all itMurface, a rich 
KXYii. manna, on which the ancients and moderns ^ncur in their 
" " encomiums, and to which they have sometimes been dis- 
posed to ascribe an origin more sublime than tj^at of vege- 
table secretion.* The l•i\ers, the largest f)f which are the 
Diala and the Zaatu are rapid, and fall into tlie*'rigris. 

The five According lo Garztoii, who passed cig^teei^ years in 
Koordistan, this country consists of five principalities. That 
t. Bidiis. of Bidlis romprcdiends the country on the west and south- 
west of the lake Van, where Koordistan in contact 

with Armenia, and their limits become uncertain. The 
capital, which bears the same name, ib situated in a charm- 
ing valley covered with apple and pear trees. A little to 
the south of that town, the road from Persia to Syria 
passes through a perforation in the rork.f The Koords 
of this principality are denominated Bid]isi4 To the 
Giula- south of the lake Van stands the tciw^ri of Giulamerk, the 
merk. capital of the principality of that name, the inhabitants of 
which are called the Sciatnbo. Some call them also the 
Hakiary, which is perhaps the name of the reigning fami- 
ly.$ The Baldinan Koords live on the west of the prin- 
cipality of Giulamerk, between Mosul and Bidlis. Their 

3. Amadia. Capital Is Amadia. This district produces excellent grapes, 

and other fruits in ahundanre.|| More to the north-west, 

4, Djezira. and indeecl within the pashalic of Diarbekir, we find Djc- 

zira, the capital of a principality, the inhabitants of which 
are called Bottani. Here is the mountain of Dgioiidi, 
where, according to the Koords, Noairs ark rested; and 
that of Kiaveh, always Ciiveloped in fogs; where wild 
hees hive in holes under ground, and produce remarkably 
fine honey, and fragrant W'ax.^ The largest principaU- 
s. Kara tics of this Country is Kara Djlulaii, with a capital town 

* Strabo, TI. 73. Diodor. &c. Hadgi-Khalfah,p. 1184. Olivier IV. 274. 
t Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1092. 

^ Garzoni, 1. c. 
i Hadgi-Khalfah, p. llOG. 

)| Olivier, Voyage, IV. 275. 

V Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1170. 1181. 
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of the same n^me. The tribe, according to Garzoni, is 
called Sorane|: but according to Niebuhr this is the name **'^*** 

^ of the reigni/g family. This state, comprehending all the 
I iioiihern pam of Koordistan, is capable of furnishing 15,000 
armed men. Fhe other four prin<es can onl) raise from 
10 to 12,000 each, i'he tuo siiiaU' pashalics of Sherzour 
and Keil^uk. go\erned hy inoiiSM'lims or superiiiteiid- 
ants, appear to be formed by ioitibie encroachments on 
the principality of Kara-Dji«*lan. There is a town called 
Sha-meran on tbp Diala, which occupies so steep a posi- 
tion, that its only entrance is by steps formed of %ine 
brandies.* Anf»llicr*to\vti, Arhil. represents the ancient 
Arbcla. immortalised h^ the defeat ot Darius and the fall 
of the Persian monarchy. 

Some other independent cantons are mentioned by au- 
thors. The Urgliiany on the Persian frontier are *l“>te 
different from the other Koords. Perhaps they are the 
desceiideiits of the Hyi'caniaris, of whom colonics were es- 
tablished by the Persians in other parts ot their empire. 

The Sekmans are shepherds and robbers, wlio make preda- 
tory incursions into Armenia. I'he 'rurkish geographers 
mentioned several Koordish tribes dependent on the pashalic 
of Diarbekir, but these wandering hordes form no part of 
the population of Koordistan. 

The Koords, the descendants of the ancient Kardnchi The 
Qordysei or KyriU speak the Persian language, mixed with Man,^e% 
several Arabic and Chaldean terms. They make use of 'ciigion/ 
the Persian character; and a mollah or doctor is kept in 
each village who understands the Persian language.! i'he 
Mahometan religion is here conjoined with various super- 
stitions, seeming.remnaiits of the system of the ancient ma- 
gi. According to the Turks they offer worship to the de- 
vil, that is, the evil principle, the Ahriman of the ancient 
Persians.^ About 100,000 Koords are Nestorian Chris- 

Kurdff. 


* Idem, p. 1206. 
t Garzoni, p. 11. 
t Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1211, etc. 
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tians, and acknowledge the authority of (two hereditary 
patriarchs. One who always bears the ns^e of Mar-Si- 
’ inon, resides at Kodgiamisi near GiulamerH^; he has five 
suffragan bishops. The other lives at RabaiV-Ormes ; his 
title is Mar-Elias, and he has under him thirteen bishops. 
The episcopal dignity is hereditary, descending from uncle 
to nephew. Their ordination often takes placetat the age 
of twelve. The inferior clergy can scarcely reAd.* Xe- 
nophon tells us that the Karduchi, though shut up on 
every side in the Persian empire, had always braved the 
power of the great king and the arms of fiis satraps. They 
have changed but little in modern ^imes. Though appa- 
rently tributary to the Ottoman govern ment, they pay but 
little respect to the orders of the Grand Signior and his 
pashas. According to the information collected by Mie- 
biihr, they have a sort of feudal government in their moun- 
tains. Ea(?h village has its chief, who is vassal to the 
prince of .the tribe. Garzoni mentions that the assiretta, 
or small tribes, often revolt against their princes and de- 
throne them. "J'lio w ars arising out of this state of anarchy 
having separated from the nation many families, who have 
betaken themselves to the wandering life of the Turco- 
mans and Arabs. These are scattered through Diarbekir, 
the plains of Erzroom, Erivan, Sivas, Aleppo and Da- 
mascus. Their hordes, taken together, are estimated at 
140,000 tents, equivalent to the same number of armed 
men. These Koords, like the Turcomans, are shepherds 
and wanderers, but differ from them in some of their cus- 
toms. The Turcomans give marriage portions with t^leir 
daughters ; the Koords receive a liigli price from the bride- 
groom. The Turcomans pay no respect to distinctions of 
high birth. The Koords set a high value on extraction. 
The Turcomans are not addicted to thieving: the Koords 
ai*e every whci*e considered as robbers.f The Koords 
have a white complexion, an animated physiognomy, and 
an imposing aspect. They are capable of any undertake 


♦ CarKoni) p. 7. 
i Volncy, Voyage en Syric. 
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ing. Maliometlhimsclf said that they would yet revolu- book 
lionize the world. xxvir. 

Mesopotamia, in the most extensive acceptation, en- 

* croaches on Ae ancient Armenia. • The pashalic of Diar- 
bekir comprelicnds the ancient Sophene ; it is a country t>iari)ekir, 
oT mountains of moderate height, well watered and sepa- 
rated by agreeable valleys. The mines of Maaden fur- 
nish goldfand silver, but the chief metallic production is 
copper. The forests which supplied Alexander and Tra- 
jan with timber for tlie building of their fleets* have not 
yet entirely disappeared from the banks of the Tigris. 

Those of the Euphrates arc crowned with lilacs, jessa- 
mines, vines, olives, and other fruit trees. Tobacco, cot- 
ton, silk, and wool, might be added to the riclics of this 
province, if it liad a more regular government to repress 
the rapine of the Koords. The ancient city of Amida, Citj . 
now called Amid, or more commonly Diarbekir, has flou- 
rishing manufactures of morocco and silks. The houses, 
built of lava, amount at least to 8000 , and contain up- 
wards of 40,000 inhabitants.f The environs produce 
melons and pumpkins of a hundred pounds weight. 

Wheat gives a return of thirty fold. The city of Mer- 
din consists of three thousand houses, looking down 
from its heiglits of calcareous rocks on tlie plains of 
lower Mesopotamia., To Josaphat Barbara, a Venetian 
traveller, Merdin appeared to have the most extraordinary 
possible situation. It is ascended by a stair cut in the 
rock more than a mile high, at the top of winch is the 
gate ; but there is no wall, the defence of the place being 
trusted solely to its inaccessible situation. The Turks 
hyperbolically say that the inhabitants never sec a bird 
flying over their town. It has manufactures of silk and 
cotton. 

Descending the Tigris, we enter the pashalic of Mosul, Fash»lic of 
a small but fertile country, part of which, situated 


* Dio. Cass. LXXVIIT, 26. LXXV. 9, 
M. Tre/els journal, in MS. 
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I BOOK the east of the river, belongs to ancient Assyria. It 
Kxvii. abounds in grain, cotton, figs, and pomegranates. The 
air, very cold in winter, is often hot and sickK in autumn.* 
Mosul reckons from 60 to 70,000 inhabita^^* whom 

15.000 are J'urks, an equal number Koords, 25«000 Arabs» 
and 8000 Christians. Governed by a pasha who is al- 
most hereditary, this city enjoys a tolerable share of liber- 
ty ; it is a place much frequented by merchant}^ It has 
its nianufactiires of morocco and of cotton. The name 
of Mosul aff irds the etjMnoIogy of the term musHUf in 

ineveb. French mmisseline.i — The village of Nonia on the banks 
of the Tigris, opposite to Mosul, is ascertained to be the 
site of the ancient Nineveh. Here are found a rampart 
i and fosse, four miles in circumference; but Mr. Kinnear 

believes these to belong to a city founded subsequently to 
, the time of Adrian, so that Niiieveb has left no trace now 

in existence. 

ishaiic of The western part of Mesopotamia, whieh has for its 
boundary the circuitous course of the Euphrates, is separat- 
ed from the flat desert by the great river Kliaboor, the an- 
cient Chaboras, wliicb, according to an oriental geographer, 
is formed at once by 300 salient springs.:|: Several sucli 
springs create in other parts a rich verdure ;§ but in ge- 
neral a deficiency of v^ater diminishes the natural fertility 
of tikis cotiiitry, wliicli corresponds to the ancient Gsrome, 
and which at present forms the Mousselimat or pashalic 
of Orfa. The city of this name, containing a population of 

30.000 or 40,000, profits by its manufactures, and by the 
passage of the caravans of Aleppo. Some traces of volca- 
noes are found in its vicinity .|| About twelve miles from 
Djaour Koiiri, to the north-east of Orfa, there is an im- 

|ble caves, meiise number of artificial caves in regular arrangement, pre- 
senting the remains of a subterranean city.^ Here the an- 

^ Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1134. 

t Olivirr, Voyage, IV, 265, 

:}; Abulfeda, apud Bu&ching, Magasin Geog. V, 239. 

$ Niebuhr, II. 407. Tavernier, 1. II. cap. 4. 

(I Olivier, Voyage IV. 379. 

^ Iladgj-Khalfah, p. 1191, compared with Oliver. 
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dent Cyclops, lArabs, or Syrians, \vlio inhabited these book 
rennial dwellings, were perfectly secure from the burning bbvm* 
summers, and the still more chilling winters of the climate. “ 

The ruined ^jwn of Harran,^ known in the age of Abra- 
ham, figiices in the Roman liistory under the name of Char- 
rse. It was here that Crassus and his legions were destroy- 
ed. Two hours’ walk from this city, says the Turkish geo- 
grapher,^re to be seen, on a place called Abraham’s Inll, 
the remains of a temple of tlie Sabeans, or worshippers of Anriqu» 
the stars. We are informed by the ancients that there was *^“*"** 
at CliarrsB a temple of the god Liinus.f 

The north-west part of the pashalic of Or fa, or the an- Environs 
cient Mygdonia, presents us with luxuriant pastures and®^^*®'**'*’ 
flowery hills. Hence the Greeks called it Anthemusia, 
from ** a flower.” Here the famous fortress of Nisibis 
stood so long out against the arms of the Parthians. It has 
only left some feeble traces in the town of Nesibin, a place 
which is remarked for white roses.:|: Dara, another Roman 
fortress, has left more extensive ruins. In descending the 
river which runs from Nesibin to the Khabour, wt come to 
a lake called Ratonie, with an island on which a pyramid 
is ei:ected.$ On the south-east, the isolated mountain of Mountain 
Sindjar commands an extensive view of the arid plains ; its Sindjar. 
sides, watered with fresli streams, are adorned with date 
trees and pomegranates. But a ferocious and sanguinary 
race have made it the retreat of their robberies. These are 
the Yesidis, a Mahometan sect, who are accused of worship- The 
ping the devil, and whose character certainly corresponds Yeaidis. 
to such a predilection. 

* The desert of Mesopotamia, in all its gloomy uniformity, of 
now meets our view. Saline plants cover detached spots atta^^* 
great distances, in the burning sands or the parched sele- 
nite. Here the wrormwood, like the heath in Europe, takes 

^ Niebuhr, 11. 410. Otter, I. cap. 11. 

t Spartian, Caracalla, cap. 7. compare \rith Ammian. Marcell. XXIII. 7 
t Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1170. 

4 Niebuhr, IT. 390. 

xoz. II. 15 
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BOOK possession of immense spaces^ to the excK'sion of every 
Kxvii. other plants Flocks of fleet antelopes scour the plains 
'where, in former times, wild asses wandered. The lion, ly- 
ing in ambush in flie rushes by the river side, Swatches the 
approach of these animals, and from thence, Wiicn his hun- 
ger has not found siiffleient prey, he sallies in Ids rage, and 
sends his dreadful roar, like peals of thunder, erhoiiig from 
desert to desert.j The water found here is genersC^y bitter 
or brackish. It is usual to correct its taste by dissolving 
in it the root of liquorice, which is plenty in these parts. 
This desert is a c»>ntiniiation of the great desert of Ara- 
bia, giving a specimen of its horrors beyond the Euphrates. 
The air, like that of Arabia, is generally pure and dry. 
In the bare ])lains of sand it sometimes becomes burning. 
The miasmata arising from stagnant waters are difliised In 
it, and its pestilential qualities arc aggravated by exhala- 
tions from salt putrescent lakes. It is this element sot in 
motion by some want of equilibrium in the atmosphere, that 
lias been supposed to create that fatal wind known by the 
name of the samooui or samiel, which is less dreaded in 
the middle of Arabia than on its borders, and chiefly in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. When this tireadful wind arises, 
the sun seems covered with blood, from the dust which is 
raised to an immense lieiglit In the atmosphere ; animals 
in consternation lay themselves flat on the ground to escape 
its torrefying force, wdiich suffticatcs any living being rash 
enough to expose itself. A sound physical philosophy views 
the heat and the violent motion of the air as adequate to 
all its effects, which are certainly not exaggerated ; but we 
may be permitted to reckon the poisonous impregnation 
attributed to it among the creatiims of the same propensity 
to the terrible, which remarks the analogy between the ob- 
scurity now imparted to the light of the sun, and the colour 
of blood. 

• Xenophon, Cyri Exped. I, c. 5. Ammian. Marcell. XXV. c. 8. 

t Travels and Observations of De la Boiilaye-le-Gouz, p. 320, (4toedi(. 
1657.) 
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This desert is skirted by some agreeable and fertile book 
stripes. Tamarinds, wild rlierries, cypresses, and weep^ xxvii. 

. ing willowsi here and there shade the banks of the Eu- ' 

phrates; tht waters of which, raised by wheels, irrigate 
Ml \arioiis spots groves of pomegranates, lemons, and sy- 
caniores.tt The town of Anah is one of these delicious Anah. 
spots. If extends on both sides of the Euphrates, and 
seems to belong to Arabia Deserta, of which the ordinary 
run of geographers make it the capital, as if a hundred 
wandering independent tribes required or admitted of a 
capital. This place seems to be at times the residence of 
an emir or Arabian* prince, the chief of some powerful 
tribe. On the north of Anah, along the Euphrates, a dis- 
trict covered with mulberries extends as far as a place called 
Balis. Narrow paths lead throiigh its thickets to hidden 
hovels, lien? a tribe of peaceful Arabs, the Beni-Semen, 
raise silk-w'orms, and export the proiluce. This district, Zombouk. 
little know n to European travellers, is called the country of 
Zombouk.f 

The caravans which carry goods from Bagdnt to Alep- 
po usually pass by Anali. They pay tribute to the Arabs, 
who reckon themselves the lords ol the desert, even to the 
cast of the Euphrates. They have to cnctiunter the dan- 
gers of the suffoc'atiiig winds, the swarms of locusts, and 
the failure of water, as soon as tliey depart from the lino 
of the river. A French traveller tells ns that lie w itness- Dangers of 
cd one of the most appalling scenes of tliis kind between 
Anah and Taibu. *Tlio locusts having devnured every failure or 
thing, perished in countless heaps, pf»isoriing with their 
dead bodies the ponds wliicli usually afforded water when 
'BO springs were near. This traveller saw^ a Turk running 
down from a hillock with despair in his looks. ** I am,” 
says he, ** the most ill-fated man in the world. 1 have 
purchased, at an enormous rate, two hundred young wo- 
men, the finest of Greece and Georgia. 1 brought them 

* Rail wolf's Travels in the East, p, 187. (in German.) Texeira, ReJacioncs 
^c. p. 135, (Antwerp edition, 1610,) Philipp, a Saiicta Trinit. &o. 

f l^dgi-Khalfab, Turkish Geography, p. 1197. 
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up with great care, and now, when arrived at the age of 
marriage, 1 liave conic with them on my way to Bagdat, 
thinking to dispose of them to advantage. ^ Alas ! they 
are all now dying of thirst in this desert. My despair, 
how'cver, is more tormenting than even theirs.” ’ The trv 
Teller, turning round the hillock, beheld a sight of horror. 
Ill tiie midst of twelve eunuchs, and about a hii;pdred ca- 
mels, he saw all these girls, from twehe to fifteen years 
old, stretched on the ground in the agonies of a burning 
thirst and inevitable death. Some had already been bu- 
ried ; a larger number had fallen down by the side of their 
keepers, who had not sufficient strength left to bury them. 
On every hand were heard the sobs of the dying, and the 
cries of those in \Yliom enough of life still remained, beg- 
ging for a drop of water. The traveller hastened to open 
his flask, in which a little water was left, and was now of- 
fering it to one of these poor \ictims. “You fool,” ex- 
claims the Arabian conductor, “would you lia\e us also 
to perish for want of water?” and witli liis arrow' laid the 
girl dead at bis feet ; laid hold of the bottle, and threat- 
ened the life of any one who should dare to touch it. He 
advised the Turkish merchant to go on to Tai'bu where 
he would find water. “No,” says the Turk, “atTaibu 
the robbers would carry oif all iny slaves.” The Arab 
forced the traveller to accompany him. At the moment 
of their departure these unfortunates, losing the last ray 
of hope, uttered a piercing shriek. The Arab was af^ 
fected, took one of the girls, poured some drops of water 
on her burning lips, and placed her on his camel, intending 
her as a present to his wife. The poor girl fainted re- 
peatedly on passing the dead bodies of her companions. 
The small stock of water of the travellers was soon ex- 
hausted, when they discovered a wtH of fresh clear wa- 
ter. Here, disconcerted by the depth of the well, and 
the shortness of their rope, they tore their clothes into 
stripes, which they tied together, and with this frail cor- 
dage contrived to take up the water in small quantities, 
dreading the loss of their bucket, and the disappointment 
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of their hopes. Tlirough such perils and anxieties, they at book 
last found their way to the first stages of S}ria.* xxvn. 

As the two great rivers approac h cine another, partic ular** 
ly at Bagcla., where there is onl) a distanc e of a six hours 
walk betxCeen tliemyf the cic'seri passes into an iiniiiense 
meadow, uhic'h only requires irrigation t(» }ield pic»digious 
vegetabli^crops. 'I'his is the ancient Bab\ Ionia, lormi'd, 
like the Delta of Egypt, by alluvial soil. E\en to the pcMi- 
ple of the east, the heats of this country sc^eiii exresKi\e.:|; 

The proximity of the iiiountains of Koordistan renders the 
winters cold. Tfie flats are inundated b} the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which deposit no slime like the Nile: yet 
these natural irrigations arc sufiicietit to make the fields of 
Bagdat the garden of Asia. Here rice and barh^y formerly Produc- 
yielded a return of two hundred fold. The canals being 
present neglected, the crops do not exceed one-tenth of what 
they were. Cotton is cultivated. The lemons and apricots 
are excellent. Indigo might iitidoiibtedly succeed, and pro- 
bably the sugar cane. There is a great want of trees. The 
date is the only one which ornariieiits the fields ; the inha- 
bitants live upon the fruit, cover their houses with the leaves, 
and make their posts of the trunks* Along the I'igris. Snrinps of 
springs of naphtha and bitumen are found in great mimber. 

The black bitumen serves instead of oil. The white or 
naphtha is esteemed a valuable drug.$ They adhere to the 
ancient custom of pitching over with bitumen the vessels 
of willow basket-w'urk in wliicli they naxigate the ri\er. 

This substance is in such abundance, that it is allowed to 
flow into the Tigris, where, floating on the surface, it is 
sometimes set on fire by the boatmen, and exliibits the ap- 
pearance of a burning ri\er. 

Bagdat, the second Babylon, the ancient residence of the Bagdat. 

* Voyages des Indes Orientales, par Carre. Paris, 1699. vol. I. Voyages de 
Pietro de la Valle, de Texeira, etc. 
t Niebuhr, 11. p. 292. Ives, p. 75, etc. 

$ Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1240. Comp. Olivier, IV. p. 308, sqq> 
f Niebuhr, Voyage, II, 336, Otter, 1. 1, cap. 14. 
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Kaliphf?, and the theatre of so many oriental tales, contain 
at the present day, rather less than 80,000 inhabitants, of 
’ >)vhom 50.000 are Arabs. Adorned with fine bazars, it has 
the air of a Persian rather than a 'Furkish city, but the 
streets are extremely dirty, and the houses destitute of ele- 
gance. The city, properly so called, is protected by a high 
Wall. Manufactures of cotton cloths and velvets* together 
with the trade of India, contribute to the opulence of the 
inhabitants, whose manners preserve s*)me remains of the 
politeness which distinguished the brilliant court of the 
Kaliplis.t^^ A traveller remarks, witli astonishment, that in 
this plaro there is no such thiiigas tlie* slaughtering of oxen. 
The 'Furkish geographer informs us that this arose from a 
law of the Abassides made for the encouragement of agri- 
culture,! The pasha of Bagdat, whose dominion extends 
from Bassora to Orfa, and from SIterzoor to the ruins of 
Babylon, can raise 50,000 soldiers, and yields but little sub- 
mission to the Sublime Porte. 

Below Bagdat, the ruins called A1 Modain, or the Two 
Cities, have attracted the attention of every traveller. 
One of them is uiKpiestionably the ancient Ctesiphon ; but 
the other, wliich lies on the western side of tht>. river, is not 
Seleiicia, as all the travellers afiirm.! it is*|p<N'lios, a for- 
tress situate 1 opposite to Seleucia, and which, according to 
the positive testimony of Arrian and Gtiegory of Nazian- 
zus, was different from Seleucia.§ The ruins of the lat- 
ter must be found three miles at least from the Tigris, on 
a canal of communication between ihat river and the Eu- 
phrates. It is at Ctesiphon that we find the admirable an- 
cient buildings, called Takt-Kesroo, which, according to 
the most general opinion, means the palace of Chusroes.|| 

* Olivier, IV. 32^1!. Rousseau, Desfriptloii du pachalick de Bagdad. 

t Dji'han Nuina, p. 128G. MS. tianslation. 

J Pietro de la V alle, Olivier, Otter, etc. 

( Mannert, Geographic des Grccs et des Romains, t. V. p. I. p. 397, 403, 
W 

II P. de la Valle, Viaggi, lett. 17. Olivier IV. 403. 
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The whole country is strewed over with the debris of Gre- 
cian, Roman, and Arabian towns, confounded in the same 
mass of rubbish. In the eighth century, the tow'iis of Sa- 
.marah, Daroiinieli, and Djasserik, formed, so to speak, one 
street of twjenty -eight miles. Their ruins, as seen by Ta- 
vernier, bear testimony to the truth of this account.* 

None of these cities, however, make any approach in 
inagnificertce to the celehrated Babylon, the remains oi 
which occupy a whole district in the environs of Helleh. 
Built of bricks cemented with bitumen, the buildings o' this 
city, w hich, in the.fi st century of the vulgar era, w as a de- 
serted place, cohering in large masses in their fall, have 
formed hillocks which *the drifted earth collected by length 
of time has smoothed over and almost effaced. Daily, how- 
ever, quantities of bricks are dug out bearing inscriptions; 
some in relief are dated in the Arabian era; others in hol- 
low letters belonging to the. aneieiit Babylonians. These 
bricks are still the sul>jert of many learnetl disrussioiis.f 
Helleh, a flourishing manufacturing town, of ronsitlerahle 
size, agreeably situated in a forest of palms, seems to bo 
entirely built of bricks taken from the ruins of Babylon. 
The famous tower of Nimrod, a large square mass of ruin- 
ous walls, is six miles from Helleh; a circumstance which, 
when we consider the immense extent of Babylon, is not in- 
consistent with the belief that this is the ancient temple of 
Bolus. 

On the west of Helleh, there are tw'o towns, wiiich, in 
the eyes of the Persians, and all the Shiites, are rendered 
sacred by the memory of two of the greatest martyrs of 
that sect. I'hese are Meshed Ali and Meshed Housein, 
lately filled witii riches accumulated by the devotion of the 
Persians, but carried off by the ferocious Wahabces to the 
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* Hadgi.Kiialfali, p. 1270, Tavernier, I, II. rap. 7. 

t Beauchamp, Meraoire, &c. Journ. des S^avans, 1790. Hager, Mem. sur 
2es inscriptions Babyl. Niebuhr, in Zach, Coriospondance, VII. 433. where 
he corrects the views given in his Travels. 
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middlo of tlieir deserts. In the same part of the countryi 
the celebrated city of Kufa, the seat of a learned school 
' which gave to the old Arabian characters the name of Kufic, 
has left very inconsiderable ruins. We know not the full 
extent of lakes and morasses formed in this quarter by 
means of canals connected with the Euphrates. Tavernier 
seems to have followed them farther west than any traveller 
of our times. 1'here is, in the direction of the Euphrates, a 
long succession of morasses, or, as they are called in that 
country; hethdis^ in the midst of which is the village of Djam- 
deh, the capital of a race of people who worship the heavenly 
bodies, ami consider themselves as the posterity of Seth.^ 

Descending the Sliat-el-Arab, formed by the junction of 
the two ri\ers, we find the low countries covered by the 
tide and thus rendered barren ; the more elevated grounds 
forming a continued forest of palms. 

Basra or Bassora, below the junction, may be considered 
as an independeiit Arabian state, which pays to the Grand 
Signior an uncertain homage. The city contains from 15 
to 20,000 inhabitants. Its harbour forms a station of com- 
mercial intercourse between Europe and Asia. Here tho 
different products of India are exchanged for tho^e of Persia. 
It is the point of departure of the wealthy caravans which 
terminate their journey in the different cities of Asiatic 
Tuikey,| 

The Arabs <if Bassora are very exact in preserving the 
genealogy, not only of their horses, but even of their pigeons 
and their rams. The latter are said to be distinguished by 
a white ring round the tip of the ear, a mark impressed by 
the fingers of the prophet on the first animal of the race.:f: 


* Hadgi.Khalfah, p. 1272. 
^ Hadgi-Khalfah, p. 1229. 


t Olivier IV. near the end. 
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Divisions of the Countries on the Tigris and Euphrates* 


Modern Divisions. 

Chief Towns. 

Ancient divisions. 

1 

Fashalic S 

Kars(Kai tze) . . . 

Chorzp.oe. 


of Kars. | 

Bayazid 

Basenia. 



['Przrooiii (Arze) . . 

Carina. 



Melazkerd .... 

Malaza. 


Pachalic of 

Ispir ...... 

Hisppratis. 


Erzrooia. 

Aciliscoc. 

► 

1 


4rz^ni 

Arzanene. 

. s 


Taro ...... 

Taiiranitiiim, &c. 

B 


L Van (Mban) . . . 

Vaspiiracania. 

F 

Pashalic of 

7 Ardgis . . . . 

\ 

Arsissa. 


Van. 

Moxo^oe. 

Bagravandene. 

Soph^ne. 



Diarbekir (Amida) . 

Paslialic of 

7 Merdin ( Vliredis) . 


Diarbekir. 

( 

1 Nesibin (Nisi bis) . 

Mygdonia. ^ 

Anthemusia. 

2 

Ancient Pashalic ^ 
of Orfa, 

(below Bagdad) | 

r Orfa (Fdesca) . - . 

7 Charran (Charrae) . 

Osrho^iie. 

Cbalcitis. 

I 

i'g 

7 llarca(Nicephoriiim) 

Gaiisanitis. 

Ancobaritis. 

3 

( 

[ Mosul (Labbana?) . 

Aeabene. 

pi 

* 

Pashalic of 

; Irbil (Arbela) . . 



Mosul. 

^ Kski-Mosfll tNiniveof 



1 

[ the lloniaus ?) . . 

Assyria. 



fBedlis 

Corduene, Gordycne. 



1 Djezira 

Gordynesia. 


Koordistan. 

( Giiilainerik , . . 

1 Kara-Dgiolau. 

Araparbitis. ! 

S' 


Aioadia .... 

Adiabene. j 

i 

f Bagdat (Sittace ?) . 

Sittar.ene. 

^ w 

Pashalic of 

5 

ApoMoiiiatis. ' 


Bagdat. 

) Helleh (Babylon) . 

Bay Ionia. 

u 

f Bassora .... 

Cbaldxa. 

>1- 


JV. B, The obscurity in which the ancient and modern geography of the 
rountries on the Euphrates is in some measure involved, does not admit of our 
;iving synoptic descriptions in great detail ; nevertheless, in order to prove that 
ve have taken some pains to clear this^art of geography from confusion, we 
)resent to the learned part of our readers the following essay upon the divisions' 
»f Armenia. 
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lOd three others.) . . . {Uukiiown, 
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BOOK XXVIII. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 


PART III. 

Syria and Palestine. 

book Those countries belonging to Asiatic Turkey rc- 

xxviii. main to be described, have so frequently attracted the at- 
' tention of travellers, that a large library might be formed 

of the accounts of them u Inch have been published. Two 
or three pages would scarcely contain tlie names of tlio 
Workson pilgrims who have left journals of their travels in the Holy 
SyfW. Land, works full of n^petition and puerility, yet claiming 
the examination of the enliglitened critic. From these, 
compared with the writings of Abulfeda and Josephus, the 
learned Biisching has formed an excellent geographical 
treatise. In modern times we havq judicious missionaries, 
such as Datidini ; antiquaries as Wood; and naturalists 
as Maundrell and Hasselquist, who have ably elucidated 
particular parts of these countries. It was reserved for the 
genius of Volney to combine these detached accounts with 
the fruits of his own observation and study, so as to pre- 
sent the world with a complete description of Syria. As 
the nature of the present work does not admit of minute 
topfigraphical descriptions, we may, in a general way, re- 
fer foi* such details to the researches of Rusching and of 
Volney, 
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On the north-east. Syria is bounded by the Euphrates : book 
on the north, by Mount Amanus, the inoder Alniadagh; xxviir. 
on the west, by the Mediterranean; on the east, its deserts 
and those of Arabia are confoiindeil, no constant frontier ries. 
line having been pointed out either by the ancients or the 
moderns. Among tlie ancients. Palmyra, Damascus, and 
the Dead Sea were the extreme points of this country. 

By the moderns the ruins of Palmj ra are considered as 
belonging to Arabia Deserta,^ In the midst of a similar 
uncertainty on the soutli, a straight line dra^' ii from the 
end of the Dead €ea to the mouth of the small stream of 
£1-Arisli, offers the/nily boundary that can be assigned 
between S^ria on the one hand and Arabia Petrea and 
Egypt on the other. 

The original name given to this country by the inhabi- Names, 
tants was Aram^ whence the Arimi of Homer. I1ie Arabs 
call it Bar-el-shanif “ the sliore on the left/' in contradis- 
tinction to Yemen, or tlie country on the right. I'heso 
denominations refer to the position of Mecca, and proceed 
on the idea that Syria forms a part of Arabia.*’*' 

The mountains of S} ria are not all ramifications of Mount Mountain?! 
Taurus. Mount Rossiis, a prolongation from Amanus, 
terminates at the \ alley of Orontes. Other heights skirt 
the Euphrates, and extend tovvards Palmyra. But the 
proper Syrian chain begins on the south of Antioch, by 
the huge peak of Mount Casius, which shoots up to the 
heavens its needle-like point, encircled witli forests.f The 
same chain, under various names, follows the direction of 
the shore of the Mediterranean, being in general at no 
greater distance than twenty or twenty-four miles from the 
sea. Mount Libanus forms its most elevated summit. 

This chain, w^hirli extends between the parallels of Acre 
and of Pri puli, and the summit of which, called Uermon 
in Scripture, is between Damascus and Heliopolis, is di- 
vided into two, one on tlie west, which looks to the Medi- 
terranean, and the other on the east, which bounds the 


* Herod. II. 12. 


’ Ainmiau. Marcell, XXJl. ch. S.*?. 
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Traces of 
volcanoes. 


K^arth- 

quakes. 


plains of Damascus. This last received from the Syrian 
Greeks the name of Anti-Libanus* a name unknown among 
the natives, and which, being employed somewhat arbitra- 
rily by historians, has given rise to unprofitable discus- 
sions.^ Libaniis and all the mountains of Syria present 
frequent ruins of towers and fortified places. They are 
composed of a calcareous rock, whitish, hard, and ringing 
when struck. The granite scarcely begins to make its ap- 
pearance till we come to the neiglilxmrliood of Mount Si- 
nai and the Red Sea. Near Damascus there are imincnso 
caverns, one of which is capable of containing 4000 men. 
The valley of Jordan offers many traces of volcanoes. 
The bituminous and siilpbiirous water of Lake Asplialti- 
tes, tlie lavas and pumice throw n out on its banks, and tho 
w arm tiatli of Tabarieh, show' that this valley has been tho 
theatre of a fire not yet extiiiguisbed. Volumes of smoko 
are <ifteri etbserved to escape from Lake Asplialtitcs, and 
new crc\ ices are found on its margin. Strabo says, that 
according to the local tradition of the country, tlie site of 
this lake was once occupied by thirteen fifuiriKliing and po- 
pulous towns, which were swallowed up by an earthquake. 
He states, however, that this catastiophe was ascribed by 
the philosopher Eratosthenes to a simple subsiding of the 
surface. 'I'hc eruptions have long ceased, but the earth- 
quakes. which form to them a sort of interludes, sometimes 
still occur in this tiistrict. That coast in general is subject 
to them, and several instances are recorded in history^ 
Wfhicli have produced marked revolutions on the sur- 
face of Autiochia, Laodicea, Tripoli, Beryta, Sidon, and 
Tyre. So lately as 1759, one of them occurred, w'hich 
was productive of extensive devastations. We are told 
that more than 20,000 lives were destroyed by it in tho 
valley of Balber. The losses thus occasioned are not yet 
repaired. It is observed that the earthquakes of Syria are 

* RelanH, Palsestina. Biisching, AsKi, I. 245, tqq, Mannert, Geographic des 
Grecs et des Romains, VI. part I. 341, &c. 

t Volney, Travels in Syria, I. 272, 

t Strabo, XVI. p.226. edit. Atrcbat. 
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almost wholly confined to the winter season after the au- book 
tumnal rains. xxviii 

The Orontes and Jordan both have their rise on Mount 
Libanus ; the former runs to the norths the latter to the 
south. The Orontes is undoubtedly the first of the Syrian 
rivers; yet were it not for the numerous bars which dam up 
its waters, it would be completely dry in summer. The 
water thus retained requires the aid of machinery to raise 
it for the supply of the adjoining plains. Hence it has re-* 
ceived the modern name of ^asi or the Obstinate.^ The 
Jordan, which Voltaire treats with contempt, is represented 
by Pliny the naturalist as a fine limpid river, large enough 
for the valley which it waters ; and the same account is 
given of it by the greater part of travellers. Among the 
other rivers, which in general are only entitled to the names 
of rivulets, the Casmv or Casimir, to the north of Tyre, 
seems to be the Leontes of the ancients ; the Nahar-el-kebir 
is the Eleutherus, the boundary of Phoenicia, where, accord- 
ing to a fabulous tradition, the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa perished. 

The numerous traverse barriers which stop the waters of 
the Syrian rivers, give origin to many lakes. The valley Lakes, 
of the Orontes contains the Bahar-el-Kades near Hems, the 
lake of Apaniea, through which the river flows, and that of 
Antioch. 

Ill the eastern and soiitliern districts there arc lakes with- Lakes 
out any outlet. Such arc the lake of Ada, and that of Old 
Aleppo, both of which are saline. The lake called £l-mar- 
gi, or the lake of the meadows, not far from Damascus, re- 
sembles the selenitic waters of the neighbouring mountains. 

The most celebrated of them all, lake Asphaltites, or the 
Bead fifea, has probably always been, as it now is, without 
any communication with the sea. 

Syria has three distinct climates. The summits of Li- climate, 
banus covered with snow, difltise a salubrious coolness 
through the interior; while the maritime low situations 


♦ Abulfeda, tab. Syrie, p. ISO, Koehler’s edition. 
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BOOK arc constantly subjected to beat, accompanied with bumidi- 
xxvm. adjoining plains of Arabia Deserta arc exposed 

to a dry and scorching beat. The seasons and the produc- 
tions consequently vary. In tlic mountains the order of the 
seasons very nearly resembles that of the middle of France; 
the winter, lasting from November to March, is sharp and 
rigorous. No year passes w ithout falls of snow, w hich often 
cover the surface to the depth of several feet during entire 
months. The spring and autumn are agreeable, and the 
summer not oppressive. In the plaint, on the contrary, as 
soon as the sun has passed the equator, a sudden transition 
takes place to overpo wiring heats, w hi^h continue till Octo- 
ber. But, to compensate for this, the winter is so temper- 
ate, that orange trees, dates, bananas, and other delicate 
fruits, grow in tiic open field. Thus the space of a few 
hours forms the transition from spring to winter.* 

Kcniiity. If the advantages of nature were duly seconded by the 
efforts of human art, we might, in a space of twenty leagues, 
bring together in Syria the vegetable riches of the most 
distant countries. Besides wlieat, rye, barley, beans, and 
the cotton jdant, which are cultivated every w here, there 
are several objects of utility or pleasure peculiar to differ- 
ent localities. Palestine abounds in sesamiim, which af- 
fords oil; and in doiira, similar to that of Egypt. Maize 
thrives in the. light soil of Balbec, and rice is cultivated 
with success along the marsh of Ilaoule. Within these 
twenty years sugar canes have been introduced into the 
gardens of Saide and Bairout, which equal those of the 
Delta. Indigo grows without culture on the banks of 
Jordan, in the country of Basan, and only requires a lit- 
tle care to acquire a good quality. The hills of Latakie 
produce tobacco, which creates a commercial intercourse 
with Damietta and Cairo. This crop is at present culti- 
vated in all the mountains. As fur trees, the olive of Pro- 
vence grows at Antioch and Ramli to the height of the 


■ Volney, 1. 284. \:r . 
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oak. The white mulhcrry forms the riches of the country book 
of the Druses, by the beautiful silks which are obtained 
from it; and the vine, raised on polos, or creeping along 
the ground, furnishes red and w hitc wines equal to those of 
Botirdeaux. Jaffa boasts her lemons, and her water-melons ; 

Gama possesses both the dates of Mecca, and the pomegra- 
nates of Algiers. Tripoli has oranges equal to those of 
Malta; Bairout has figs like Marseilles, and bananas like 
Si. Domingo. Aleiqm is unequalled for pistachio-nuts; and 
Damascus possesses all the fruits of Europe ; np|>les, plums, 
and peaches, grow w'itli equal facility on her rocky soil.* 
Niebuhr is of opinion that the Arabian coffcc-shrub might 
be cultivated in Palestine. 

Syria produces all our domestic animals, to which are Animals, 
added the buffalo and the camel. The gazels occupy the 
place of our deer : for wolves it has jackals, hyenas, and 
ounces; which last have sometimes been mistaken for tigers. 

None of these ferocious animals occasion ravages equal to 
those of the locust. An nnusnally mild winter generates 
this animal in sw'^arms in the deserts of Arabia. Their ar- 
mies, which darken the sky, fall down on the plains of Sy- 
ria. Grass, foliage, and every description of vegetation, 
are cbtnpletely consumed in their track. The approach of 
thes^Tdrniidablc sw^arms spreads universal terror, and their 
visit is followed by certain famine. The sole hope of the. 
Syrian, under this calamity, is in a bird called samarmar, 
which devours the insects, and the south-east winds, which 
drive them into the waters of the Mediterranean. There 
is a species of locusts which furnishes a tolerable article of 
food to man.f 

Syria, successively invaded by the Persians, the Greeks, iniiai)!. 
the Arabs, the Crusaders, and the Turks, presents a very 
mixed population. The original inhabitants, amalgamated 
with the Greeks, form a very small proportion of the whole. 

* Volney, II. 127, 153, 164, 230. 

t Elasselquist, Travels in Palestine. Ludolf, Dissert, de Locustis, in Ilistorui 
.^Ethiop. 
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BOOK All civil and military employments are in the hands of the 
XXVIII. Turks. A great many Arabs are settled as cultivators. 
There are likewise many Bedouin or wandering Arabs, es- 
pecially in the pashalic of Damascus. In that of Alejipo 
there are hordes of 7'urcomans and Koords. The Druses, 
the Motoualis, the Ansaric, and the Maronites, constitute 
small nations which will be particularly described in the pro- 
l.dngua{;u. pcf placc. Tlic old Syrian language is only spoken in a few 
districts, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Damascus and 
Mount Libanus, and in less purity than in Mesopotamia, at 
Orfa, and at Harran."^ The Arabic predi/minates both in 
the country and the towns. I'he NabsUhean language is a 
corrupt mixture of Sjriac and Chaldee, spoken by the pca- 
Reiigioiis. saiitry or Nabayoth. Of the diftcreiit Christian sects tole- 
rated in this country, those of the Greek church are the most 
niimerofis. 'riie nickname of Melchites, or royalists, which 
is given to them, is a relic of the bad policy of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, who intermeddled with theological disputes. 
The Jacobites liavc many adherents. The Maronites are 
connected with tlie church of Rome. The religion of the 
Druses, and still more that of the Ansarie, consist of a mix- 
ture of old Syrian faiths, and some principles of the Maho- 
metan system. The Mouloualis follow the doctrin^lpttirAli, 
which the Turks hold in detestation. In addition t<it these 
arc the Cliinganes or Bohemians ;t and the Bedouin Arabs, 
who, if they have any religions principles, have at least no 
forms of worship. There are also some European Chris- 
tians, Jews, Armenians, and Nestorians. In fact, no coun- 
try furnishes a more ample collection of opposite religions. 
The clifferciit sects of Cliristians and Mahometans rival 
one anotlici* in the apparent fervour of their devotional 
Govern- ^cal. Tliis mass of population, so varied in their genea- 
inent. j^jgy and their religious belief, arc viewed as under the go- 

* Authors quoted in AdcUing’s Mithridalcs, I. p. 333—341. 
t Olivier, Voyage dans TEmpire, Ottoman IV, 193. 
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vernment of four Turkish pashas. The pasha of Aleppo book 
lias, v^ithin the boundaries of his government, hordes of^*'^*^** 
Turcomans and Koords, who are scarcely at aU subjected ' 

to him. That of Damascus pays to the sheiks i>f the Arab inJepf«d- 
tfibes, ill Ihc name of the Sultan, sums of money w hich *^^^^ *^* *** 
have been presented to him in a piece of cloth; hence 
named cfmirrali-es-snlf or Sultanas cloth.* In fine, the 
pashas of 'rripnli and of Seyde or Acre, have provinces 
almost entirch consisting ot Maronites, Druses, and other 
independent tribes. The anarchy coiisecjiient on this po- 
litical situation assuines different aspei'ts, according to the 
character and conduct-of the pashas themselves, the emirs 
of the Druses, and the Arabian sheiks. Eiiterprizing 
chiefs erect independent states for a nininent : yet Syria 
always returns under the unsteady yoke of the I'urks. 

The unhappy condition of the people continues unchanged. 

The agriculturist is continually pillaged by the authorized 
robberies of the pasha, and the predatory attacks of the country. 
Arabs. The traveller can only lia^e bis choice of different 
hands of robbers for his escort. Art and industry languish 
for want of vigour and of information. Commerce, expos- 
ed to arbitrary vexation, is confined to timid bargains, or 
consigned to all the risks of caravans. Such is the de- 
plorable condition of a country, rich in its soil, important 
in its local position, and w bich might, by a new crusade, 
be easily wrested from the grasp of its barbarous oppres- 
sors. 

Let us* examine now the most remarkable localities, be- Pashaiic of 
ginning by the tract on the Euphrates, or the pashaiic of^*®PP°’ 
Aleppo. The city of this name, which, according to the 
Byzantine history, is undoubtedly the ancient Bersea,f cuy. 
has the superiority among the cities of Asiatic Turkey, 
both in the culti\ ated character of the iiiliahitants, in size, 
and in opulence. Its population is estimated at upwards 

^ Seetziin, Annalcs des Voyage, VHI. 284. 

t Sec the authors quoted by Harduinin his Notes on Pliny, V. 23. 
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BOOK 

XXVIII. 


fliiins of 
llicropolia. 


Antioch. 


of 150,000.’* **' The buildings arc of hewn stone, with which 
also the streets are paved. The dark foliage of the cy- 
press, forming a contrast with the dazzling whiteness of the 
nnnieroiis minarets, piodiices a highly picturesque effect. 
1 he silk and cotton itiaiiiiractures are in a flourishing con- 
dition. I'he large caravans of Bagdat and of Bassora 
bring hither the prodiirtions of Persia and of India. Alep- 
po is the modern Palmyra. The en\ irons, planted with 
vines and oli\es, produce wheat in great abundance: but 
the Arabs and 'I'urcotiians, li\ing by plunder, carry off the 
property earned by the toil of the labourer. The water, 
being somewhat brackish, probably generates the slight 
complaint endeinic in this place, called the Jlleppo hoil.^ 

In ascending the river Kowaik, which runs along tho 
walls of Aleppo, and has no outlet into the sea, we And on 
the sides of Mount Taurus the large city of Aintab, the 
houses of which, arranged in the torni of an amphitheatre, 
are in terraces, on which we pass from streets which are 
covered with glass. 'I'his district is rich in apple trees 
and vine)ar<ls4 The Turkish is the only language spoken. 
At Bir, a small town a little to the east, is the common 
passage of the Euphrates. Tt> the south of Bir are tho 
handsome ruins of Uieropolis, now known under the old 
Syrian name Miibog, pronounced Mainbedge. The walls, 
still standing, attest the ancient greatness of this city, sa- 
cred to the worship of the Phenician gofldess Astarte, call- 
ed in Scripture the queen of hca\en, and the goddess of tho 
Sidoniatis.^ 

The desei'ts which, in our day, extend from Mabog to 
Palmyra, were in foriner times subjected to cultivation, 
and formed tlie province of Chalybunitis, the capital of 
which, Chalybon, seems to differ from Aleppo. 

The famous cit) of Aiiuucli, once greater and richer 

* Seetzen in Zach, Correspondance, XL p. 1 64. 

t Maundrcirs Natural History of Aleppo. Olivier. IV. 175? 

t: Rauwolf, quoted by Busebing. 

A Pococlve. - • 
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than Rome itself, but often ruined, and finally razed by the book 
' Mamelukes in 1?69, is now only a small town full of gardens, xxviir. 
known by the name of Antakia. I he port of Scanderoon or " 

Alexaii^etta, freqnent^'d by European^, has a most deadly ,oonu*°" 
climate. Ylie pigeons of that plac e are celebrated o\er all 
the East. I'hey were formerly employed as the carriers of 
dispatches to Aleppo, of which Alexaiidretta is the nearest 
harbour. The intermediate nioiintaiiis are filled with towns 
and villages. In those of Keshn and Martaouan the women 
carry their hospitality as far as those of Babylon of old* 

This authorised prostitution seems to be a remnant of old 
Asiatic superstitions.^. The yellow and white jessamines 
licrfumc the hills of Casius. From a distance we distinguish 
two species of juniper, f which almost equal the Cyprus in 
height : the pines, the larches, the oaks, the box trees, tho 
laurels, the yews, and the myrtles, conceal on every hand 
.the aridity of tho rocks. 

Following the banks of the Oronfes or E1-Aasi, we find 
the remains of two cities celebrated in their day, Apamea, Aprinien, 
now Apliamieh, and Hems, the ancient Emesa, where a^c'"***^** 
black stone w as the object of adoration in a famous temple, 
of which no ruins are now to be seen. Hamath has regain- 
cd the importance w hich it possessed in the times of the He- 
brew's. This commercial city was the native place of AI- 
bulfeda, an Arabian prince and geographer, who boasts 
much of the fertility and the high cultivation of the couq- 
tries watered by the Orontes4 
From Hamath, or rather from Famieh, an ancient Ro- 
man road leads to Palmy ra, the Tadinor of Solomon, andpaimyra. 
the residence of the immortal Zenobia, and the elegant Lon- 
ginus. This ancient city is 180 miles to the south-east of 
Aleppo, and an equal distance from Damascus, in a small 
district surrounded with deserts. The eye of the traveller 

* Seethe memoir of Heync, in the Annales des Voyages, XIIIi 
1 Juniperus drupacia and oxyedrus of Linnssus. 
t Abulfcda, Tab. Syria;, 104, 108, etc. 
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BOOK is all at once arrested by a vast assemblage of ruins ; arch- 
XXVIII, vaults, temples, and porticos, appear on every hand: 
one colonnade, 4000 feet long, is terminated by a ^'•autiful 
mausoleum, 'rime lias partially preserved the peristyles, 
the intereolumnatioiis and tablatures ; the elegance of the 
design ecpials tliroiighoiit the richness of the materials.^ 
These inagiiificent ruins present a sad contrast uith the 
hovels of wild Arabs, now the only inhabitants of a city 
wbicli in former times emulated Rome. Every spot of 
ground iiitervetiiiig between the walls and columns is laid 
out in plantations of corn and olives, inclosed by mud walls. 
There are two rivers, flic waters of wbicli, when judicious- 
ly distributed, must have conduced greatly to the subsist- 
ence and comfort of the ancient inhabitants, but arc now 
allowed to lose themselves in the sand. 
rasiiAiics Having taken a survey of those parts of Syria which 
and Acre. Euphrates ami the Orontes, wc proceed to the 

sea shore, to tlic. two pashrilics of I'ripoli and Acre, com- 
prehending PhiiMih ia ami a part of C(elosyria,f and some 
other little aiirient divisions. 1 he heat and moisture which 
render this country dangi*rcius to European constitutions, 
maintaifi at the same time a rich vegetation; oranges, le- 
mons, and pomegranates, form cheerful groves at the hot- 
Mariiime toiii of the mountains, which project in >arious directions, 
districts, forming la!)*lsrap<*« highly pirturesque. Notwithstanding 
the want of culii\atioii, it is still wliat Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus calls it, •• a country full of charms and graces.’^ Lati- 
kio or Latakie, the ancient Laodiesa-ad-maref is a flourish- 
ing l ommercial ciiy ; it exp*»rts tobacco. After bring en- 
tirely ruined, it was rebuilt by a Turkish Aga.^: It is 
thus a curiosity in its kind, indebted for its renewal to a 
race of people who usually confine their exertions to the 
work of destruction. The island of Ruad formerly con- 

* Wood and Dawkins, on the Ruins of Palmy rn. 

i Voincy, II. 156. 

4 Maundrcll’s Journey from Aleppo, p. II. Kortc in Paul’s Collection oi 
Travels in the East, U. 1^1. 
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tained tlie city of Aradus, the houses of which, like tliose of book 
'y many towns in Europe, had five or six stories. Liberty xxviil. 
*'and4cade drew to it an immense population. At the pre- 
sent the island is deserted, and presents not so much as 
a fragment of ruin, nor has tradition preserved any accounts 
of the spring of fresh water which the Aradians discovered 
ill the middle of the sea."^ Tripoli is named Tarabolos in Tripoli, 
the Turkish and Arabic languages. It is a great commtr- 
cial city, tlioiigh its harbour, like the others on this c oast, 
is inconvenient and unsafe. It exports silks, cottons, aud 
potash. Batroor» and Gebail are the ports of the countries 
of the Maronites ; the latter being the ancient Byblos. A 
short way from this {dace is the river once named the Ado- 
nis, but now the Ibrahiin-BaKhu, the waters of which are* 
red, not with tlie blood of the favourite of Venus, but with 
the red-coloured earth w hich, at certain times of the year, 
they hold in suspension.! The ancient Berytus, now Bai- 
rut, is the place where the cottons and silks of the Druses 
are shipped. Here are to be seen the remains of an elegant 
palace built by the famous Emir Facardio. The town, sur- 
rounded by splendid plantations of mulberry trees, enjoys a 
healthful climate.^ 

The ancient Sidon, mother of the Phenician cities, is Seydo. 
now a town of 7000 or 8000 inhabitants, under the name of 
Seyde. It is the principal port of Damascus. The harbour, 
like all the others on this coast, was formed with much art, 
and at immense expense, by means of long piers. These 
works, which still subsisted under the lower empire, $ and 
the harbour, are now fallen to decay. The Emir Facardin, 
who dreaded the visits of the Turkish fleets, completed the 
destruction of the famous harbours of Phcenicia. A fate still 
more desolating has overtaken Tyre, the queen of the seas, Tyre/ 

* Volney, II. Ifil. Yet Shaw, Maundrell, and Pococke, found some ruir 4 S. 

♦ Lucian, de Dem Syria. Maundrell’s Journey, p. 35. 

I Olivier, Voyage II. 2$. 

lAchill. Tat. I, p. 1. 

▼OL. II. 
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BOOK birtli-placc of commerrc, by which an early civilization 

xx\iTf* (lifTiiscd. Ilor piilarcs are supplanted by miserable 

hovels. Tlic poor fislierinaii inhabits those vaulted cjeJ!ars 
where the treasures of the world were in ancient tinv.s stor- 
ed. A coliirnn, still standing in the midst of tlie ruins, 
points out the site of the choir of the cathedral consecrated 
by Eiisehiiis** 'Fhe sea, which usually destroys artificial 
structures, has not only spared, but has enlarged, and con- 
verted into a solid isthmus, the mound by which Alexander 
Acre- joinefi the isle of Tyre to the continent. Acre, or St. Jean 
d’Arrc, celebrated under this name in tlic history of the cru- 
sades, and in antiquity known by the name of Ptolemais, 
had, by the middle of the eighteenth century, been almost 
entirely forsaken, when Sheik Daher, the Arab rebel, re- 
stored its commerce and navigation. This able prince, 
wlioso sway coinprefietided the whole of ancient Galilee, 
was sMCcceded by the famous tyrant Djezar-Pasha, who for- 
tified Acre, and adorned it with a mosque, enriched with 
columns of antique marble, collected from all the neighbour- 
ing cities. The harbour, wliicli has fallen do w^n, was one 
of the best in tliis part of the Levant. In the history of 
modern w^arfare, if has acquired celebrity as the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle, in the years 1798-9, between the. 
French army of the East under Bonaparte, and the troops 
belonging to a British squadron under Commodore Sir Sid- 
ney Sinitli, in wiiicli the latter, by tlieir persevering bravery, 
proved successful in repressing the progress of that con- 
quering force. 

CoMPtr/ of Leaving these burning shores, w’c now proceed to take 
^ ^ rapid survey of the mountainous country by which they 
are overlooked. That wbicli extends fnim Antioch to the 
river called Nabar-el-kebir, is inhabited by the Nassarians 
or Ansaricts, whom those who are best informed in the 
language and history of the east consider as a Mahome- 
dan sect, founded in the seventh century by one Nassar,t 

* MaundrelCs Journey, p. 50. Euseb. Eccles. Hist. X. 4. 

t Tyschen's Memoir on the Nassarians, in the Memorabilia of Paulus, IV. 
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but who, according to a passage of Pliny,* as pointed out ^ook 
bjr the judicious Maniiert, appear to he an ancient Syri- 
lanNiiflilce, who even under the Romans had a telraiTli of 
their o^. It was in this same country that tlie crusaders 
found th^famoiis nation called the Assassins, governed by Assai* 
the “old man of the moiintiiin,” a prince rendered formi-^"*^' 
dable by the blind zeal of his subjects, who, at his com- 
mand, put to death every peison whom he designated as 
a victim, wtioin he scrupled not to select occasionally from 
the throne itself. When the Assassin himself lost his life 
in these bloody expeditions, he was led to retain the firm 
persuasion that the nymphs of Paradise, who were made 
knowm to him in a vision, held forth their arms to receive 
him to their celestial embraces. Burchard or Brncard, 
author of a well know n book of travels in the Holy Land, 
xvent over the country ot the Assassins in the thirteenth 
century, and found it extremely fertile and highly ciilti- 
vated.f It is not easy to come to an accurate conclusion 
amidst the different solutions which have been given of 
this enigma in history. We incline to believe with the 
learned M. Saci, that the tiaine Assassin, derived from has- 
hish^ an intoxicating plant, had been given to an Arabian 
tribe among whom this plant was used to stimulate their 
courage. The old man of the mountain, means an Arab 
sheik, this word signifying an elderly person. It would 
still be practicable fur an Arabian chief to employ tlic arm 
of a fanatical adherent for the murder of a monarch in the 
midst of his court, to gratify that bloody vengeance which 
forms a liercditary appetite in that nation. Such are tlic 
known facts. The rest is probably the offspring of imagi- 
nation. 

Next to the country of the Ansarieh, Mount Lihanus Mount 
raises its summits to the clouds, still shaded w ith some ce- 
dars and beautified with thousands of rare plants. Here 
the Astragalus tragacantlioides displays its clusters of pur- 

* Apamiam Marsya amne divisam a Nazarinorum Tetrarchia. Plin. V.2 { 

'^■»«'chard. Descriptio Terrse Sanctee, in 
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BOOK pic flowers. Tlic primrose of Libanus, the moiiTitain ama- 
XXVIII. ryllis, the white and the orange lily, mingle their brilliant 
hues with the verdure of the birch-leaved cherry.* v'^i'he 
snow of the mountain is skirteil by the Xeranthemu*4i Jrigi- 
dum. There is but little variety in the rocks of fliis great 
Syrian chain. They cliiefly consist of a brown calcareous 
stone. In the valleys we meet with argillaceous schistus, 
trap, and friable sandstone. Puddiiigshnie, and fre(|uently 
calcareous conglomerates, arc also met with. A piece of 
yellow amber has been found here imbedded in a hard cal- 
careous rock. Nitre is abundant ; alum* and vitriols arc 
less frequent. I'hc only metal found is iron.f Tlie deep ra- 
vines of these mountains arc watered by numerous streams^ 
which arise on all sides in great abundance.:|: The high- 
est of the valleys arc covered with perpetual snow\ Ar- 
vlciix and Focockc found the snow lying here in the month 
of June ^ Rauwolf and Kort in August. But it docs not 
appear that any of the exposed peaks arc covered with 
snow. The coolness, the humidity, and the good quality 
of the soil, maintain here a perpetual verdure. These 
bounties of nature arc protected by the spirit of liberty. 
It is to an industry less harassed by predatory encroach- 
ments than that of the other districts of Syria, that the 
hills of Lebanon owe those fine terraces in long succession, 
which preserve the fertile earth ; those well planted vine- 
yards; tJiosc fields of wheat, reared by the industri- 
ous hand of the hiisbandniati ; those plantations of cotton, 
of olives, and of nmlbeiTies, which picseiit themselves 
every where in the midst of the rocky steeps, and give a 
pleasing example of the oflects of hmiiaii activity.^ The 
clusters of grapes are enormous, and the grapes tliemt- 
selves as large as clierries. Goats, squirrels, partridges, 
and turtle-doves, are the most numerous animal species. 
All of them become a frequent prey to the pounciiigs of 
the eagle, and the prowlings of the panther. This last 

* Prunus prostrata. 

i Seetzen, Correspond ance de Zacb, XIT. 551. 

:); Korte’s Travels in Palestine, in German, p. 458. 
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is the animal which is lierc called the tiger.* These retreats* 
sefjjred from warlike invasion* but unl'ortuiiately arceNsible 
to tliir'.Jntrigiies of Turkish pashas, are inhabited hy two 
races, dnl^ring in religion and in inaiiners, but similar in 
their love of irid^p«'n<leiire, the Miironites and the Druses. 

The country of the toriiier is railed Kesraouaii, the Cas- 
travan of the historians ol the rriisadi s. It reaches Irom 
the river Kehir to the Kelb. I'he Maronites, amounting to 
120*000* dwell in \illages and hamlets. The roment Ka« 
nobin* the resfilence ot tlieir patriarch* may he considered 
as their capital. They export their own corn, tlieir wine» 
and tlieir cotton* by.'rripoli and Djehil. Distinguished 
into two classes, tiie comuuiti people and tiie sheiks or upper 
ranks, they all cultivate the ground with their own hands; 
all live economically in the bosoms of their \irtiioiis families* 
under a rustic roof, where the Christian tra\eller uniformly 
meets with a hospitable reception. 

The ringing of bells, and the display of processions, pro- 
claim the liberty enjoy<Ml in this district liy the Christian 
worship, 'rin-re are 200 coii%eiits, in wliidi the discipline 
of St. Anthony is rigidly observed. I'here are numbers 
of individuals wlio lead the li\es of liermits in the ca\erns 
of the moiintains.f 'Flie Maronites, though connected 
with tlie Roman Ciiurcli, badng renoiinced the heresy of 
Maro their founder, maintain the oM institution of mar- 
riage among their priesthood. The fervour of devotion 
which pervades this people recalls to us the ideas of the 
primitive church. An imposing superstition has consecra- 
ted a cedar forest, which is said to have furnished the tim- 
ber of Solomon’s temple. Only tweiit\ large cedars re- 
main, and this old vegetable race verges fast to Its extinc- 
tion.^ Every year* on transfiguration day* the Greeks* 

“f- Schulze, dans Cuiilus, Collect, des Voyages, VII. 202. 

t DandinCs Travels to Mount Lebanon, passim. 

t Bellonius, in 1550, mak^s them twenty-eight. Rauwclf in 1575, twenty- 
four. Tlievenot and others in 1660, make them twenty-three. Maundrell 
in 1696, sixteen. Pere Queux in 172J, twelve. Schultz in 1755, makes them 
twenty. 
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BOOK the Armenians, and the Maronites, relehrate a mass on au 
rough stones raised at the roots of these venerable^ 

trees.* 

The Druses, als<i 120,000 in number, live to tlyT^south of 
**** the Maronites. Their roiiiitry has several situdi\isions» 
differing fnim one atntlier in their soil and productions. 
Matnc, Dll the mirth, has rich inm mines in the midst of its 
rocks. Garb, next in order, has fine forests of tii‘s. Saheh 
or the HhI country arf/oining the sea, produces mulberries 
and vines. CViout. in the centre, is distinguished b} silks of 
inferior quality. Tefa, or the apple district, is oti the south. 
Chagif excels in tobacco. The highest and coldest region 
is called Djoonl ; to this the shepherds retire uitli their 
flocks in siiininer.l The Emir, or prince of the Dihiscs, re- 
sides in a town called Deir-el-kaiiiar, in the subdivision of 
Rehgion of Cliouf. It IS by rcligiotis peculiarities that this people is 
the Druses. „||u.|. inhabitants of Syria. Long uiw 

known to Europeans, kept exclusively in the hands of the 
Okals or teachers, their system in now known by the publi- 
cation of some doctrinal hooks in the Arabic language, the 
style of which is remarkably obsciire.:^ The Druses believe 
ill one God, who for the last time showed himself in human 
form ill the person of Hakem, Calif of Egypt, in 1030. Per- 
suaded that all other systems of bt lief will finally be united 
in that which they profess, iliey regard tliem all with equal 
indifference, although the Christians have considered them as 


_ a marked contempt for the Mahometan religion. 
— «f iiidsin has some traces of doctrines of a more 
as the transmigration of souls, and 
(ill?nce it has been judiciously con- 
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jectured that tlic Druses, as a pntitiral body, existed *ooK 
iirior to the time of the Caliph Hakem and his prophet **^**^* 
Haink;:h. This conjiTture assumes a rhararter of great 
prnbabiif'k^j^, when we compare the passages in \vliicli the 
Hebrews mention a nation of Iturs^* those in liich the Origin of 
Greeks and Romans celebrate the invincible bravery Qf ‘*‘**^'^“*®®* 
the Ituraeif ''ho were the masters of Libanus from Be- 
ryte to Damascus,! and the testimony of a modern travel- 
ler, according to whom, the real name of the Druses was 
JDurxu or Turzi.^ Hence we are induced to think, that 
the ancient Itursei liave always maintained a sort of poli- 
tical independence in the midst of the revolutions of Syria, 
and that the doctrines of Hakein only gave fresh energy to 
a society already existing. Whatever credit this hypothe- Manners, 
sis may receive, the Druses, though a small body, was the JemSint. 
only race in the Turkish empire that gave a good speci- 
men of the dignity of human nature. Republicans in aus- 
terity of manners, always either dreaded as rebels, or res- 
pected as free vassals by the neighbouring pashas, they 
acknowledge the authoiity of a hereditary prince. Seve- 
ral families enjoy peculiar honours, but a noble simplicity 
gives them a unity of character in the social state. In- 
vincible in the mountains, they are ignorant of the art of 
lighting in the plain. Their fidelity is equal to their cou- 
rage; they never prove treacherous to the unfortunate who 
throws himself on their protection ; but they fail not to 
revenge blood by blood ; and the satellites of their emirs, 
have, like those of the assassins of old, been known to 
inflict death on the enemies of their masters in the midst 
of populous citics.$ Jealousy respecting females is carried 

Paialip. I, cap. 1. v. 3. cap, S. v. 19. Josephus XIII. 19. 

t Plin. V. 23. Strabo, XVI. p. 1093-1096. Cic. Philip, II. 8-44, Dior. Cass. ^ 
XXXIX. 5-59. Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 10. 

% Niebuhr. 

Venture, Ann. des Voyages, IV. 345. 
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BOOK the ArmenianSt and tlie Maronites, celebrate a mass on an 
xxviii. |||t 3 |. rough stones raised at the roots of these venerable 
' trees.* ^ 

JjlJwnuryof The Di'uses, also 120,000 in number, live to tli^ south of 
“®®®* the Maroiiites. 'riieir country has several Ki1iodi\isions^ 
differing fi‘o:n one another in their soil and productions. 
Matnc, on the north, has rich iron mines in the midst of its 
rocks. Garb, next in order, has fine forests of firs. Sahel, 
or the flat country ailjoining the sea, produces mulberries 
and vines. Chouf, in the centre, is distinguished by silks of 
inferior quality. Tefa, or the apple district, is on the south. 
Chagif excels in tobacco. The highest and coldest region 
is called Djoord ; to this the shepherds retire >%ith their 
flocks til siiiiiiner.l 'Hie iCiiiir, or prince of the Druses, re- 
sides in a to>^n called Deir-el-kaiiiar, in the subdivision of 
Religion of Chouf. It is liy religious peculiarities that this people is 
the Druses, inhabitants of S>ria. Long un- 

known to Europeans, kept exclusively in the bands of the 
Okals or teachers, tlieir system in now known by the publi- 
cation of some doctrinal books in the Arabic language, the 
style of ^liich is remarkably obsciire.:|: The Druses believe 
in one God, who for the last time show ed himself in human 
form in the person of llakem, Calif of Egypt, in 1030. Per- 
suaded that all other systems of btdief will finalh be united 
in that which they profess, they regard them all with equal 
indifference, although the Christians have considered them as 
entertaining a marked contempt for the Mahometan religion. 
This system of deism has some traces of doctrines of a more 
remote antiquity, such as the transmigration of souls, and 
the worship of a calf,$ whence it has been judiciously con- 


* KorCe, p. 421. DanHini, p. 75. 
t Volncy’s Travels, II. 173. 

t Alder, Mu^aeum Kuficum Bargianum, (Rome) 1782. Eichhorn's Reperto*' 
vy, XII. art. 4. Adler, ibid. XV. 8. Bruns Dissertation, XVII. 2. Paul. Mev 
norab. 1- 8, 9. Venture, in the Annales des Voyages, IV. 325. sqq. 

A Mariti Istoria de Facardino, Jtiebuhr's Travels. 
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jectiired that tlie Druses» as a pnlitiral body, existed ®ooK 
Di'ior to the time of the Caliph Hakem and his prophet *^v**^» 
Haink::^. I'his conjecture asHiimes a chararter of great 
probabiih^j^, when we compare the passages in \vhich the 
Hebrews mention a nation of IfurSn’^ those in ^hitii the Origin of 
Greeks and Romans celebrate the in\inriblc bravery of * 
the Iturseu ''ho were the masters of Libanus from Bc- 
ryte to Damascus«t and the testimony of a modern travel- 
ler, according to whom, the real name of the Druses was 
Bur%U or Tur%L\ Hence we are induced to think, that 
the ancient Itursei liave always maintained a sort of poli- 
tical independence in the midst of the revolutions of Syrian 
and that the doctrines of Hakem only gave fresh energy to 
a society already existing. Whatever credit this hypothe- Manners, 
sis may receive, the Druses, though a small body, w as the vemment. 
only race in the Turkish empire that gave a good speci- 
men of the dignity of human nature. Republicans in aus- 
terity of manners, always either dreaded as rebels, or res- 
pected as free vassals by the neighbouring pashas, they 
acknowledge the authoiity of a hereditary prince. Seve- 
ral families enjoy peculiar honours, but a noble simplicity 
gives them a unity of character in the social state. In- 
vincible in the mountains, they are ignorant of the art of 
fighting in the plain. Their fidelity is equal to their cou- 
rage ; they never prove treacherous to the unfortunate w ho 
throws himself on their protection ; but they fail not to 
revenge blood by blood ; and the satellites of their emirs, 
have, like those of the assassins of old, been known to 
inflict death on the enemies of their masters in the midst 
of populous cities.$ Jealousy respecting females is carried 

^ Paialip. I. cap. 1. v. 3. cap, 5. v. 19. Joiephus XIII. 19. 

t Plin. V. 23. Strabo, XVI. p. 1093-1096. Cic. Philip, II. 8-44, Dion. Caw. ' 
XXXIX. 5-59. Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 10. 

% Niebuhr. 

* Venture, Ann. des Voyages, IV. 345. 
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BOOK among them to an extreme. An inviolable veil screens 
xxviii. jjH rut iosify the attractions of their women, 

w ho are saiil to he \er\ handsome, and actuated hy tl^C^ Jofi'j 
sentiments of the dames id* Laredemon. The liushaiid can- 
not listen without uiie.i'^iness to any enroniiunifr{»assed up- 
on his wife, and any animated eulogy from the mouth of a 
stranger ex|ios«vs tlie Drusean lady to the danger of death 
it'^elf.* Agriculture and inditics form the subject of con- 
versation of the Druses; collected round the doors of their 
cottages, the children themselves listen in silence to the 
rustic assembly, and, iiiitaiiglit to read^ devote themselves 
with erithiisiasiii to wai like exerc ises. 

Motualis. The Motualis, first tiietifioited hy Arvieux,! occupy the 
great valley which divides the two principal chains of Liba- 
nus, the easternmost of which is lalleil h) some of the liio- 
deriiH Anti-liihatius. 'riirse are ancient Syrians who have 
embraced the doi trines of the M.ihometaii Shi>itrs. I1ic 
respect whi<*h ttiey iiianifest for the Call! Ali almost amounts 
to religious worship, tvoverned. like thr Druses, their ha- 
bitual ri'al'', hv slie»ks and emirs, they render themselves 
formidable to the riirks. 'rtieir cavalrv was once consi- 
dered as iiivincihle : but they have been singularly weaken- 
ed by intestine discord. In their coniitr^ Ualbec is situated, 
a town containing :'000 souls, and wliich is, as it were, bii- 
Huinsoi' ried among the ruins of the anrient llrliopolis. The porch 
Uchopoiis. pf temple of the sun, though disfigoird by two Turkish 
towers, is a structure of excpiisite beauty. The stone of 
which the temple is built was brought from the tieighbour- 
^ ing quarry, at the bottom of which there is a single stone 
still lying, sixty-six feet in length, fourteen in breailth, and 
fourteen feet six inches in thirkne^s. Blocks of this sizo 
show the grandeur of the architecture of the edifices for 
which they were employed. 


^ IViehubr and Arvieux. 

Thoujih Volney says otherwise. IT, 7*^. 
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On the eastern base of Libaiius is the fertile plain watered boo^ 
by numerous streams, where the ancient city of Damascus *^vt>** 
Stands, the Demeslik, or Sham-el Deiiieshy of the orientalists, r 

p City ot Da* 

This city was once famous for the manufacture of sabres, mulcus. 
which appear to have hern matle of thin laminocof steel and 
iron welded together so as to unite groat flexibility with a 
keen eilge. The art of making them is lost, since Tamer- 
lane carried oflT the artisans to iVrsia. Sabres arc still made 
here, but of inferior c|iiality. It has a manufacture of ex- 
cellent soap, aiifl of Stulls made of a mixture of cotton and 
silk. The cabinet-work of fine wood, adorned with ivory 
and mother of pearl. Ims excited the admiration of the Eu- 
ropeans.^ This city is enli\cned by the bustle of com- 
merce, and the passage of the caravans to Mecca. The 
great street whicli crosses it presents two rows of shops, in 
wdiicli the riches of India glitter along with those of Eii- 
ropc.f Its population may amount to 100,000. The pri- 
vate houses of Da^nasciis, simple in external appearance, 
exhibit in the interior all the splendour and elegance of a Luxury ot 
refined luxury ; the floors are of marble ; alabaster and bJuutts?* 
gildings are displaced on every side. In every great bouse 
there are several fountains playing in magnificent basins.^ 

Tlic smallest house lias three water pipes, one for the 
kitchen, another for the garden, and a third for wasliing. 

The same magnifirencc is displayed in the mosques, the 
churches, and the coffee-houses. The Chan-Verdy, or Cof- 
fee-house of Roses, is considered as one of the curiosities 
of the Levant. The environs of the city, watered by Environ^, 
the Barrady and other small streams, present at all sea- 
sons of the year a pleasing verdure, and contain an ex- 
tensive series of gardens and villas. I'lie valley of Damas- 
cus or Gutha is, according to Abiilfeda, the first of the 
four terrestrial paradises.^ But beautiful places are often 

• Schulze, Voyage, in Paulus's Colleciion, VII, 174. 

+ Xouveaux Mftmoiret des Missions de)a Compagnie de Jesuf, VI. 127, &c. 

t MaundreU's Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 125 sixth edition. 

Schulze, in the Collection of Paulus, VII. 127, Ac. 

I Abulfeda, tab. Syiiai, p. 100. 

Tor. ir. 39 
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BooK inhabited by unworthy people. Tlie citizens of Damascus 
xxYiii. accused of fanaticism by the Christians, and of perfi- 
T diousness bv the Mtissiilinans. The Arabs have three 

C.hfiraricT , • 

tlir iiilii;* proverliiiil characters for the three great cities on .the con- 
. fines of Araliia, expressed in a kind of rh>me; -and signi- 
fy ing. the Dainascans are false and tiaitoroiis, the Alep- 
]»aiis foppish idiots, and the people of Cairo a set of vin- 
dif'tive wrctclies,* But a recent traxeller, Seetzen, coiitra- 
di<‘ts this iiiifavourahle account of the Daiiiascans. Tho 
pash dia of Damascus is in a iniicli more flourishing condi* 
lion than those of Aleppo and of Acre. Yusiiph Pasha 
lately governed it with a paternal sway, but was dis* 
placed hy flic Porte for not duly remitting the revenue, 
and succeeded hy annther who also holds Acre, and who, 
though lired under tlie brutal Djezzar, is said to be a well 
disposed niai*. 

I*.*! ii.u. AiM’ienl Palestine, and the small provinces wliich have 
generally heloiigiMl to it, remain t<» he considered. To 
Cniiniiios the south of Damascus lie the countries called by the 
of ( ii.iiiiiin Aiiraiiitfs and (taiilo\ ills, hy the moderns Ilauran 

<•>11 and Tchaul in, corisisfiug of one extensive and noble plain, 
hounded on the north hy tlie ancient llerinon, the modern 
Djihel-cl-Sliech ; on llie south-west hy Djihel-Edj-lan ; 
on tlie east hy D.jildiel llaiiraii. In all these countries 
there is not a single stream which retains its water in sum- 
mer. 'riie most >)f the \illages have their pond or reser- 
voir, which tliev fill from one of the rmadi, or streamlets, 
in the rainy season. Df ail the countries of Syria, Ilau- 
ran is the most reimwned for the culture of wheat. No- 
^ thing can excetul in grandeur the exti iisive undulations of 
their fields mo\iiig like the wa\es of the ocean in the 
wind. This plain contains many scattered hummocks, the 
sites of \ill.iges either iiiliabiteil or deserted. All these 
huuimocks, all the round stones found in the fields, all the 
building stones, and the whole mountain of Ilauran, con- 
sist of basalt. Tho houses being entirely built of this 

* >'Shami >iiour.M. Hilcpi tshelebl, Maseri harami." Schultze, in Paulu«, 
J70. 
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stone, even to the ihior-posts, present rather a sombre ap- wo^>k 
I fearanre,* The atirient Bostra, the capital of Roman 
Arabia in the Ihircl centurv, pi*eser\es its nanus but is now 7 ^ 

in ruins. , 

The district of Btttliin, the ancient Batanea, contains Buthiti. 
nothing except cahareoiis moiiiitaiiis, where tlien* are 
vast caverns, in which tlie Arabian shepherils live like 
tiie aiK'ient 'Froglml > tes. Here their she-goats come spon- 
taneous!}' to be inilki «! ; an4 they have a huge log of wood 
to ser%c them both for light and heat. Here a modern 
traveller. Dr. Seetzen. in 1 806, discovered the magnificent «)i 
ruins of Gerasa, now c,Hlle(i Djerash, where three temples,t\vo 
superb ampliitbcatiTs of marble, anti liiiiidreds of coliiiiins, 
still stand, among other moiiuinents of the Roman power. 

The finest thing that he saw, was a loiig street, bordered on 
each side w ith a ro.v of Corinthian columns of marble, niid 
terminating in a semicircular open space, snrroiinfled wifli 
sixty Ionic coltimns.f This discovery ctfiifirms the opinion 
of Maiinert that Gerasa hat! a more southerly situation 
than that assigned to it by d*An\illc. The liill of Kdge- 
loon, the ancient Gilead, bears oaks which produce gall- 
nuts. The iiiliahitants of the \illage id' Ks-salth, tlie ca- r.i-iScH. i 
pital fif Kl'helka, the ancient IVrtea, are subject to no 
master. Their country presents on its numerous ter- 
races a mixture of vines, oli\es, and pomegranates. Rarak- 
Moah, the capital of a district correspondiiig to that of the 
ancient Moabites, is to be distiiiguislied from another 
Karak in Arabia Petrsea. 'riie coiiiitrios now described 
are to the east of the river Jordan. 

This river, in the higher part of its course, forms the 
boundary between the country of 'IVliaulari and the fertile 
and beautiful Galilee, wliic'li is identical with the modern Cahici , 
district of Saphet. 'Phe town of this name is said to he 
the same with the ancient Bethulia which was besieged hy 
Holofernes; it is situated on a hill, at the bottuiii of wliicli 

• Seetzen, in Annates des Voyages, I.p, 398, first edition. 

'■ Seetren. Corresponrlancr de M. Zacb, XVill. d?' 
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mj^rtlc groves extend on all sides.^ I'abarya, an insignifi- 
cant town* occupies the situation of Tiberias, which gave 
its name to the lake, which also went by that of iiennesa- 
rcth op the Sea of Galilee. Date trees, orange trees, and 
indigo plants, surround this picturesc|ite piece of water; 
but no ri.shiiig bfiat is employed here, though the fish are 
in great ubundaiire.[ Nazareth, where Jesus Christ was 
brought up, is a middle sized town. Six miles to the south 
of Nazareth stands the hill of Tabor, forming a pyramid of 
verdure; oli\es and s^^cainores erowii its summit, which 
also contains a plain cohered with wihl wheat. It was called 
Itabyrius by s<iine of the ancients, b'rom the top of this 
mountain, whic h a venerable tradition assigns as the scene 
of the transfiguration of Christ, wc look down on the 
ri\er Jordan, the lake of Geiinesareth, and the Mediterra- 
iican4 Galilee would bo a paradise were it inhabited by 
an industrious pc'ople under an enlightened government. 
Yitic stocks are to be' seen liere a foot and a half in dia- 
meter, foriiiiiig by their twining liranciies \ast arches and 
extensile ceilings of lerdiire. A cluster of grape^s, two or 
three feet in length, will giie an abundant supper to a 
whole famili.^ The plains of Ksdrelon, and all t!ic other 
parts of it which aflord pasture, are occupied by Arab 
tribes, around whose brown teir.s the sheep and lambs 
gambol to the sound of the reed, whic'li at night-fall calls 
tliem home.jl Of late years this w hole neighbourhood has 
groaned and bhul under the malignant genius of Djezzar 
Pasha. The fields are left without cultivation, and the 
tow'ns and lillagesare rcdiiccMl to beggary. In the dis<* 
tricts which come next in order. Dr. Clarke remarks a 
happy change of aspect, as thei were subject to the more 
humane sway of the Pashu of Damascus. 

The ancient Samaria comprehends the districts of Areta 
and Nabloiis. In the former, to the north of the oak 
forest, furinerly called Saroiias, we find the remains of Ce- 

* Schulze, in the cnllcctiou of Paulus, Vli. <>0. 

f Seetzen, ibid. 34V. 

I MautulrcllV .Trurney, p. llTi. Nan, Drl!.\ Valle, Ac. 
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.<>arra; and on the gulf of St. Jean d* Aero, the town of book 
lliiifTa, or Caida, \^liere there is good anehorago for ships. 

On the south-west of thi«» gulf a chain of mountains extends, 
the proaiontory of which, in |»ai‘ti«'iilar. Is known hy the 
name of Cai iuel, a name r«uiiotiH in the annals of oiir religion. Mount 
There, we are told, the prnphet Klijali pnnetl hv miracles 
the di\iiiity of his tiiission. 'riieee thousands of religious 
Christians once li\ cd in ca%es of the rtx'k : tlie mountain 
was then wlioll> ctixeretl wifi cdiapels and gartleiis. At the 
present day iiotliiiig is to he seen but scattered ruins amidst 
ioro'^ts of oak'i and fdi\es, tlie verdure of whicli is interrupt- 
ed hy the whiteness of Jtlie calcareous rot ks.# 'I’lie heights 
of ('armel enjoy a piii'e and enii\ening atmosphere, while the 
interior of (ralilee and Samaria is olten ohscureil by fogs.f 

'File city of Nahhms, the aneieiit Neap<»lis of the age of 
Herod, but better known hy the primitixe name of Sichenii 
contains, in houses which make but little appearanee, a ron- 
sidrrahle population for so desert a country, riie Saiuari- The SAm&« 
tans, called Semri in Arabia, still xxorship the Deity on the'**^“^ 
verdant heights of Uariziin.l J*hey ha\e forgotten their 
ancient language, whii li was a dialei t of the Hebrew. Six 
miles fartiier north, the ruins ot Sainaiia are roxered with 
orchards. The country produces abundance of wheat, silks, 
and olives.^ 

Judea, properly so railed, comprehends the modern dis-J«riea 
(rict of Gaza, or the ancient country of the LMiilistinrs, that 
of Khalil or Hebron, and that of KI kods, or JcniNah in. In 
the fir-^t. besides (i.iza. the chief town, we remark the cele- 
brated pint of J ifla.jl f one'ipondiiig ro the J* ppa of anti- 
quity Fortified and dismantled in fiNqneiit alternatioi], 
this town is vari<iusly described in books of tra\els. L Is 
here that the pilgrims l.ind on their way to Jeru*>aleiii. If 
Judea were well culti\ated, the exports of cotton troiii Jaffa 
might be considerable. 

♦ Phil, a Sancta Ttin. Inner 
Mai:ndrell*« .lourney, p. 60, 

i Pfoiioepcp^ yaflfi 


i Schulze, in Pauluo, VII. 
t Volney, U. 273 
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The 8oi1, consisting of a sandy rartti, rises from Jaffa 
towards the mountains of Judea, forming four ascending 
terraces.* The sea-shore is lined with mastic trees, palms, 
and prickly pears. Higher up, the vines, the olives, and 
the sycamores repay the lahoiir of the cultivator; natural 
gro\es arise, consisting of e\crgreen o.ik'i, cypresses, an- 
draclifies a»»d turpentine trees. 'I’he groiiii4 is entered 
with rosmaries. ci^fiise*, and hyacinths. I'lie \egetation of 
these mountains i«« ronipan d by l^erre Helo to that of Ida 
ill CiTte.j Other iratellers have dined under the shade of 
a lemon tree as large as one of our stiong oaks, and have 
seen syrainores, the foliage of whicin was siiflicicrit to cover 
thirty persons along with their horses.^ 

The wine of St. John near Bethlehem is delirious. The 
wildolitc trees near Jericho bear nli\es of a large size, and 
give the finest oil.^ In places siihji rted to irrigation, the 
same field, after a crop of wheat in May, produces pulse in 
autumn. Several of the fruit trees are continually bearing 
llowTrs and fruit at the same time in all their stages. The 
mulberries, planted in straight rows in the open field, are 
festooned by the tendrils of the vine.|| If this vegetation 
seems to languish or become extinct during the extreme 
heats; if in the inoiintains it is at all seasons somewliat de> 
tached and interiupted.surh exceptions to the general luxu- 
riance are not to be ascribed simply to the general charac- 
ter of all hot and dry climates hut also to the state of bar- 
barism in which the great mass of the present population is 
immersed. 

Still some remains are to he found of the walls which 
they built t<i support tlie soil on the decli\itie.s; the re- 
mains of cisterns, in winch they rollected the rain water; 
and traces of the canals by which these waters were 

• Cliateaubriand, Itineraire cir Jeiusaiem, II. 123—135, &c. 
t Pierro Bel, Ob^erv. de singMlariirsi, p. 140. Hasselquist's Tiavels in Pales- 
tine, p. 535, 550, 568, On German.) 

• X Schulue, in Paulus, VI. 278. Vll. 34. 

$ Schultze's Travels, or the Ways of the Almighty, II. 86, 135, (in Gcrinao.> 
D &one*s Traveh in Palestine, p. 187. (German^ Hasselq. passim. 
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distributed over their fields. These labours necessarily book 
created a prodigious fertility under an ardent sun, where a *^v**i* 
little water was the only requisite to revi\c the vegetable “““ 
world. The arTiiiints gi\en h\ the ancients of tlie fertility 
of Judea, coliected bv the Abbe Giit iiee, are n«it in the least 
degree faNified h\ the present state of things. **'riie rase,” 
as llelo »hser\es, •* is exac tly the same Aith tlie islands of 
the Arrhipelago ; a trart ironi which a hundred individuals 
draw a scanty subsistence, formerly maintained thoiisandH.” 

Moses might j'istly Ha\ that Canaan abounded in milk and 
honey. The flocks of the Arabs still And in it succulent pas- 
tures, and the wild bees horde up in tlie holes of the rocks a 
fragrant honey, wliich*is .sometimes seen flowing down tho 
surface. Nor were the ancients, and particularly the Hebrew Mountain*-, 
writers, averse, where the truth was dictated, to notice tho 
dryness and sterility of particular parts, such as the central 
chain of the hills of J ndca, and a desert w hich extended from 
these niountains eastward to the Dead Sea. Here, both an- 
cients and moderns tell ns they ha\e found nothing but stones, 
sand, ashes, and a few thorny shrubs. Iltdo had ulrcaily 
remarked this contrast between the two sides uf the chain 
of Judea. 

As we a|)proach the centre of Judea,’* says a celebrated 
writer. ** the sides of the mountains enlarge and assume an 
aspect at once inoi e grand and more barren ; by little and 
little the \egetation languishes and dies; e>en mosses disap- 
pear; and a red and huniing hue succeeds to the whiteness 
of the rocks. In tlie centre of the moiintains, there is an 
arid basin, inclo.srd on all sides with yellow pebble-covered 
summits, which afford a single opening to the east, thniiigh 
which the surface of the Dead Sea and the distant hills of 
Arabia present themselves to the eye. In the midst of this 
country of stones, etiriiTled by a wall, we perceive exten- 
sive ruins, scanty cypresses, bushes of the aloe, and tho 
prickly pear; some Arabian huts, resembling white- washed 
sepulchres, are spread over this heap of mins. This spot Is 
Jerusalem.*^’ This touching description of the holy city. 


• CbatcHubriand, les Martyrs, liv. 17. vol. 111. p. 99, 3d edition. 
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as it existed in tlic third rciitiiry, has applied too nearly to 
its modern condition. Tlioiie;h peopled with 20 or 30,000 
inhabitants, arrording to the tar\ing estimates of travel- 
lers, this city is desc rdied by many wlio liave visited it as 
presenting tooiir view nothitig hut cabins resenibling prisons 
rather than houses, 'riieir interior, hr«vvever, is allowed to 
be richer than the external a'^pect would lead us to believe. 
Dr. Clark*', one of its latest visitants, says, that at the first 
view he was struck w tli its grandeur, that instead of a 
wretelied and riiiiit'd town, as he had expected, he beheld a 
fl«iurishing and stately metropolis, domes, towers, palaces, 
and monasteries, shining in the sun’s rays with inconceiva- 
ble splendour. Like many othrr ancient |. laces, it no doubt 
presents two aspects, a mixture fd‘ inagnificence and paltri- 
ness. (In tlie wimie, Jeriisaleiii appears to be at the piTsent 
moment in a state of pr«*gressive iinprovenient. 'Fliere arc 
three convents in it, belonging to the Latins, the Greeks, 
and the Armenians, rrseiiiiiling strong castles. On the site 
of the temple of Solomon, a fine ex|i(isure, stands the Ma- 
hometan mosque, adiling a degree of external s)dendour to 
the place; but the Christians are not alloweil to approach, 
and iniicli le-.s to entn* it. 'riie church of the holy sepul- 
chre inclosed witliin its iiiagnificent but irregular walls the 
place where the cross ot Jesus Christ was set up, and the 
hole in whi*'h his body was d«‘pi»sitel1. A 'riirkish guard 
draws the tax imposed on the pious pilgrim, on visit. ng the 
memorable spot where the great Founder uf Christianity 
coiifirined his divine morality by his death. 

Few cities have uinlcrgoiie so many revolutions as Je- 
rusalem. Once tiie metropolis of the powerful kingdom 
of David anti of S<d«Mnnn, it had its temples built of the 
cedar of Lelmnoii, and tirnainented with the gold of Opliir. 
After being laid waste by the Babylonian army, it was re- 
built in more than its original beauty under the Macca- 
bees and the lierods. The Grecian architecture was now 
introduced, as is sh<iwii by the royal tombs on the north of 
the city,* It then contained some hundred thousands 
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of inhabitants; but in the year 70 of llie Christian era, it book 
was visited by the signal vtMigoaiicc of heaveiu being raz- ^txviii. 
ed to the foundation by the Roman Titus. Adrian built 
in its stead the city of Capitolina; but in the time 

of Constantine, the name of JtMMisaloiii was restored, and 
has ever since been retained. Helen, tliis eiiiperor*s mo- 
ther, adorned the holy city with several inoniiineiits. In 
the seventh century it fell under the power of the Per- 
sians and Arabians. The latter called it Kl-Kods, ** the 
holy,” and sotiietimes El-Sherif, •• the noble.” In 1098, 
the chevaliers of Cliristian Europe came to deliver it from 
the hands of the Mahometans. The throne of the God- 
freys and of Baldwin imparted to it a momentary lustre, 
which was soon cOTaced by intestine discord. In 1187, 

Saladin replaced the crescent on the hills of Zion. Since 
that period, coiir|iiercd at different times by the sultans of 
Damascus, of Bagdat, and of Egypt, it fnially changed its 
masters, for tfie sevenleenth lime, by submitting in 1517 to 
the Turkish arms. 

Bethlehem, where Jesus Christ was horn, is a large vil- Bethlehem* 
lage, intiabited by Christians and Miissul nans, who are ac- 
tuated by an e^| lal spirit of dislike to the existing go- 
vernnienl. 'Phe repute<l locality <d’ tlie sacred manger is 
occupied by an elegant church, ornainrnted by the pious 
otferings of t)ic wliolc of Europe. It is not our intention 
to enter on a minute critical discussion of those old tradi- 
tions by which the particular places rendered sacred by 
the Savioui'Vs presence arc marked out. 'Phey present 
much vagueness, mingled with the truth. No credit cer- 
tainly is due to the story in which the city of licbroii, 
called ill Arabic Kdialil, claims the possession of the tomb 
of Abraham, and attracts on this account the veneration 
.both of Christians and Mahometans. Hebron, situated to fiebron* 
the south of Jerusalem, in a country less arid, contains 
from 100*) to 12f>3 inhabitants, has some pretty manufac- 
tures of glass, and exports a great quantity of dibse^ a sort 
of sugar obtained from the grape.* To the north-east of 
Jerusalem, in the large and fertile valley called £l-Gor, 

* Shaw’s Tr-iv'! I- 
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winch is watered by tlic Jordan, we find (he village of 
llihha, the ancient Jericho, called by Moses the city of 
palms. I'his is a name to which it is still entitled ; but the 
groves of oiiolialsamum. or tin* balm of Mecca, have disap- 
peared ; and the environs of this city are no longer adorned 
with the flowers ol the nnnsfatica hierochuntica^ to which an 
ensir, fonnde.l in superstition, has gi\en the appellation of 
Jericho roses. 

'Po the east of Judea, two rude and arid chains of hills 
encompass, with their dark steeps, a long basin, formed in 
a cia} soil, mixed with bitiinicn and rdek salt. The wa- 
fers contained in (his hollow' is inipreg/iated with a mixture of 
ffiflerent saline matters, ha\ itig lime, magnesia, and soda, for 
their h ase, partially neutralized w ith muriatic and sulphuric 
acid. Phe salt which (hoy yield b} evaporation is about ono 
fonrlli of lh(*ir weight.* 'Plie asphalta, or bitumen of Ju- 
dea, rises from tinu* to time from the bottom, floats on the 
sulfat e of (he lake, and is thrown out on the shores, where 
it is galliered foj* use. Formerly the iiihahitants were in 
the pi’arli.e of going out in boats or raffs to colleet it in 

the mitldle of (he lake. None of our travellers have 

llioijght of s.iiiiiig on this lake, whieh would uniloubtediy 
coTitrihnte to render their acc|uaintance with its phenome- 
na more coaiphte. We are told hy the greater part of 

those who h wv \isjted it, that neither fish nor shells arc to 

he foMiid in it, that an now hoje.soine vapour is sometimes 
emitted h> it. and that its shores, frightfully barren, are 
ne\ er elieej ed hy the in.te f>f any bird. The inhabitants^ 
howexer, are not sensible of any noxious r|iiality in its va- 
pours ; and (lie accounts of birds falling down dead in at- 
tempting to fly over it are entirely fabulous. Wc are 
taught to believe ibat tlie site of the Dead Sea was once 
a fertile valley, partly resting on a mass of subterranean 
w nter, and partly composed of a stratum of bitumen ; that 
a fire from lieaven kindled these combustible materials, the 
fertile soil sunk into the abyss beneath, and that Sodom 
and Gomorrlia. and other cities of the plain, probably built 
itWiintinniie ctnnna. cnnsiiined in the tremendous 



slcal geography contrive a srientifir explanation of those 
awful changes of which, iircoriling to the Scriptures, this 
placo was once the scene.* 

TABLES 

tiF T»rK 

SUBDIVISIONS OK SYKIV AT DIKFKUKN K I'UiilODS 


Tab. 1 . — Under the nomans in the first three eentnries. 


rireater Divisions. 

Siif)iii<liiu»l«* l>r. j 

(illli i'llWIlS. 1 


' Uoifi4i«;('n('. . 

Cyrid:(‘.stica. . . 


C'triliiis. ih'i.'ra, (/\lcp-| 



po. ) 1 i i'-rapolis. 


Pieria .... 


Alex.'indi'ii'i. 

Syria Superior. 

Si'lriieis . . , 

Autiuf'hene . . 


Selfiina. 

Aiitirriii.i. 

(Upper Syria.) 

('a«>iotis .... 


I.aodiri'a. ad marc. 


Apainrnc . . . 

(’haleuliro . . 


\|iamia. Kiiiesa. 
t ’hale is*. 


(.'haly honitisf . . 


(’iialyhoii. I’hapsacus. 


Palmy leiio . . . 


Palmy 1 a. 

Ccple-Syria. . . 

None 

• 

Damasi'us. neliapoli«i. 

Pheiiire. , . . C 

None 


IradiK. IVipolis llery- 
Ins .^idon. 'I’yins. Plo- 

(Fhenicia.) ^ 



hinais. 


(salila^a .*^iipi“n«r . 

. 

('u wirea Philippi, v. Pa- 




neas*. 


Inferior 

^aiiiaria . . . 

• 

rilierias. Nazareth, 
'^ainaria. N<>ap(di«. (v. 
>ieheiri,) Ua<sarca. 


Jii(la?a. 



Jiidsea Propria . 


Iliorosnlyma. (Jerusa- 
lem.; .fericho. Joppa. 


PentapoiU, s. Palas- 

Paletiina. . . . < 

tina Propria . 


Gaza. Asdod, v. Azotus. 

Idumaea . . . 

Peraea. 


Ilehron. 



Traehonifis . . 

Caiilofiitis . . 


'(The prespnl Tshaiilan.) 


Batana^a . . . 


'fThe present Bothin.) 


Aiiraniti^ • . 

Itiirsea . . . 


Bostra. 


Dcrapnlis . . 


Gerasa. Gadara. 


Peraea propria . 


Pella Ainatlius. 


Aminonitis . . 

IVIoabitie . . 


Philadelphia. 


• ABoaktdes Voyages, XIII. M^moire aur la mar Morte, d'apres Busching. 
t Some of the learned consider Chalybonhis as a small subdivision of Cyr- 
tbcttica. ChalybOD, according to such, is the present Aleppo or Chalep, caller) 
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Tab. II. — Division of Palestine ( or Canaan ) among the 
Twelve Tribes^ compared to those of the Bonians. 


Ancient (..in:ianili‘'h 
Division. 

l-^rn* llti^h Divitiun. 

Roman Division. 

Cl- S 'rrilii* of Aslmr . . . . 

Sulonians • • • ^l„ ! 



\*iplilli.ill 

Upper Galilee. 

Unknown . . . (i\orth*w(‘vt of the lake of 1 

f fit lint *..iri‘th ) J 

PhercsUcs . . .] (U c,l »r ll.at lake ) ] 



I'.saehar 

Lotver Galilee. 

Tilt* sanies 

1 (Valley of KMirelon. Aloiint j 
' '1 alior. ) J 



Half tribe of Maiiai»<irli . . 


Ilivitrs . . . . < 

(Dora and f’a‘*.arfa,) min- 



[ glt‘d with the following 

Samaria. 


Kpliraiiii 

Tho saino . . . • 

? (Sieheiii, Siiiiiaria, district 



1 ofSaroiias.) 



f Briijainiii ...... 

1 

Jcliijsitos 

7 \ Bet ween h'pliraim and Jii- 
S il.ili. .lericho. Jerusa- 



ifiii.) 


llcthiics, Aiiioritrs 

S Jiida 

( (•lebroii .liidca proper.) 

)■ Judaea. 


f ^imeoii 


Philivtinre . . . 

7 (Soiilli-west otMiida ) 


(l*oi»ta|Mi1i<i, Pa- 

laisliiia propria ) 

J Dan 

f (Joppa. »S;,r ) 
i lieiiben . 


Moabites . . . 

< (IVrea proper, southern 



( lle^boll ) 





Ammonitrs, Gilead 

7 (.Norlherii Perea, part of 
J Deeapolis and of Ammo* 

' Persea. 


f III* IK ) 


Kingdom of Ba- 

S llalf-lnbe of .ManaKceh . . 


■han .... 

( (Gaiiloiiitis, Bataiiea.) 



A*. li. The Caiiiinnites ami Israelites ha\in» lon^ Ird the lives of shepherds, 
their limits arc not quite distinct. Michaelis could nut complete the researches 
which Belaud and d'Amille bc^an, nor can any one. 

The tribes of Simeon and Dan ilo not appear to have ever occupied theij 
whole territory. The Philistines lived in them in a state of vassalage. The 
tribe of Asher was expelled from the sea-coaft by the Tyrians : Reuben, Gad, 
and the eastern half of Manasseh, appear never to have subjugated all the Am- 

Mnnita. llln'l Kitr >. 
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Table III.— Division of the Diocese of the East, ( estahlish- 

ed by Constantine and his successors, partly also by Lra- 
janj 


Pjovinces. 


(-OI r* "pull* 111-; 
Divu'imts. 

Arabia g ... . 

lio*«tra .... 

iialaiiea. Aiiranitis. 

Palxsiiiia priuia A . 

C a'sart'a (ad mare) . 

Samaria, .hidi'a pro- 

• 

*Jenisaltiiii. 

pria. Peiilapoliv or 
llie eoiiiiliy of the 



Pliili*iliiies. 

PalsDstioa secuoda . 

Scylliopolis . . . 

(lalila^a. (iauloiiiti.s. 


(Betlisaii.) 

Oeca polls. 

PalsDsfina tcrtia, or sa- 



Ititaris .... 

Petraju 

Idiiiiiica. Arabia Pe* 



tra‘a. 

Pfaocoicia prinia . . 

Ptoirmais .... 

l‘he Sea coast. 

♦Tyi'us. 



Ilrliopolis . 

('relesyria. 

PhtsDicia Libanica . | 

^Daiuasciis. 


Syria 

Aiitiorliia .... 

Selene ia Pieria. (’as- 

*ApHiii< a. 

sioliH Apaiiii lie, Ale. 

Syria Kaphratcsia 

Saiiiosala .... 

('ofiiagtrie ('yriliesti- 

j ^llirrapulis. 

ea. ChaU iflire. 

Syria salutaris . . 

!*almyra .... 

Patm> reiie. Chalybo- 


1 

mils. 

M^ne. M«'opota- 


Cilicia prima ct <criiri- 
da. Cyprus Isaiiiia 

1 '•I'C Asia .Minor. 



g The coins fonnM by Mr. Scclzen nt (icraia and olhcr placp^ belong to the 
reign of the Antoiiines. It l^ piobablc that the division uiidei the name oi Ara- 
bia 18 as old as Tiajan or the Antonincs. 

A Finding Cesarea preferred to Jerusalem as the capita), we are led to bo. 
lieve that these dirisiuoa of Palestine aie as old as the reign ul Adfidii, il not o( 
Titos. 
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'Table IV. — THvhions of Ihe Kingdom of Jerusalem in the 

Twelfth Centurifn according to the Mbt GtUiue* 


Feooal Divisions. 


I. Koyal Domain*; . . . 

II. First Cl real Karoiiy 

III. Second Circat Harony . 

IV. TliinI Great Barony . 

V. Fourth Great Barony . 

VI. County of Tripoli . . 


S J<>rii^Al>‘nn. 

\al.luiis. 

\lH‘. 

I) re, and their rrspectivo district*;. 

fCoiiii!r\ of Jaffa. 

I of .fvralon. 

' I oidship of rama. 

j iU‘ \iirahel. 

I of Ybrliii. 

rrincipality of (ialilcf. 

C l.ord^tii| of >idoii. 

1 of (^‘sarea. 

j of Bethsau. 


f.nrds|iip of Krak (Fetra.) 

of flehroii. 

of .\loiitrral. 


C t\ d«*pendrnt principality, hut dis- 
^ tioct from iho Kingdom of .Teru> 
( baleiii. 


KcCLESfASTICAL DlVISIOHS. 


I. Patriarchs of Jerusalem 
^11. Arclibi*ihopric of Krak 


( Bishoprics of Reihicheni. 
< ■ - o» l.ifdda. 

( of Hebron. 


of Mount Sinai. 


111. Ditto of Caesarea 


ofSebaste. (Samaria. 


IV. Ditto of Nazareth . 


Y. Ditto of Tyre • . 


— — — - of Tilipriiis. 
Priory of .Mount Tabor. 


Bishoprii’s of Beryta. 

of ^ydon. 

— of Paneas. 

. ' of Piolemais. 
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Table V. — Present leading divisions of Syria. xxxili. 



Pasbalic nl’ Tripoli 


! 

Pashalir of Saiilc. 
! for of Acre.) 


Saifle. Acre. Dair- 
I el-K.iiiiar, (in the 
I < coiiiilrv of the lirii 
hcs.) Sdphat 




^ Famieh, (Apamea,) 
Pavhalic Qi' Uauias- ; r.j<lmor,(Palinyra.) 

<«us Daiii.iMiis. J«’iiisa- 

f hill. Cjaza. . . 


C«>i e'^poiiiiin^ 

ul Aiiliipiily. 

('oiii.'ijri iu». (’yrrhrs- 
tua C hale ill ire. Re- 
lent ia. Antioch lie. 
till Ppper S^r.a.) 

('asintis, (of I'pper 
Svria) The iionh 
part of Phwnicia. 

Phniiiria. Co*le^yria. 
ill the liiiiitril ac- 
ceptation. Cialilee. 

ApamciiP ami Paltny- 
riiic. (of rpper Sy- 
ria.) Kasteni < u‘le- 
«yria. Pafr**hnt% 
tvith the exception 
of Cialilee. 


Present Divisions of .Indent Palestine, according to 
JSusc/iing. lolney. and others. 


I. FI Kods 

II. Fl-Khaltl 

III. Gaza or Palestine . 

IV. Liif!d 

V. Nablous 

VI. Arela 

VII. Safet 

VIII. Belad Shekyf . . . . 

IX. El-Gaur, (eastern.) . . 

X. El-Sbarrat ... 


S h nc^.ilcin. Jiiicho, A;c. The north- 
( w* s' ol Judea. 

Ileliiiin. and the south of Jiiiha. 
'Fhe M-a roet, with .lafl’i, (Ia/..i. Sic. 
A district roiiml the city of Liidcl. 

S The city of this name, with the an- 
( cieiit country of Samaria. 

S Mount Carmel, with part of the 
( plain of Fsdn Ion. 

( Ancient Galilee, called also Relad- 
} el-lhislira, or the country of the 
( Go'pel. 

! Ancient Trachonitis, with BelaiC- 
ll'tiiraii. Aiiranitis, A.c. 

J Ancient Peiaea. One district i.s 
\ named Es-Szalth. 

C On the south and south-east of the 
< Dead Sea, with El-DjebaJ, the 
f ancient ULbaleiie. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 


VVUT IV. 

W (iencral View of the Oltoman ISmpirc. 

IIiviNii ilrwrrilHMl iho provinros of Asiatic Turkey with 
that rare wliii ti is Jiist(> rLiiiiuMl by countries which onco 
eiijo^ecl so hrilliant a celehritj, and which, let us hope, will, 
at some future time, he again subjected to the benign influ- 
ence of civili/atinn« let us now take a political survey of the 
'riirkish empire, which also extends into Europe and into 
Africa, thongh its prim ipal possessir>tis are in Asia. 

The darkness in whirh the history of tlie 'Turkish or 
Tartar nations in general is en\ eloped, conceals from our 
\ie\v tlie origin of that triln^ wl.irh has acquired such ce- 
lebrity under the name of the Otlimans.^ We have al- 
readv seen that some 'Turks, governed by princes of tito 
race Seldjnukid, were, in the tentii, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, in possession of a powerful state, which, under 
the name of the Siiltaiiat of Konieh and of Room, com- 
prehended Asia Minor, with Armenia and Georgia. About 
the year l.»OS this sultanat was destroyed b} the Mongols; 
and in a short time the Ottoman power apjieared in its 
stead. 'The learned Deguignes thought he had provedf 
that the Ottomans were a Ctimanian tribe which was dri- 
ven from Chorassem by the same Mongols, and came to 


* Fronotinced in Arabic Oshmati. 
t lliofoirc dcs Hun?, Sic, tom. IV. p. 3o(>, 
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settle In the mountains of Taurus unclpp the protection of 
the sultans of Room, about the year >Vhate\er 

may lia\e been their previous history, one of the chiefs ot 
this tribe, naoiefi Othnian, inaile liitnsi‘11 indepeniU'iit about 
the ye-AV 1300 ; ami his successors, ailopting the title of 
** sultan,’* in exchange for tliat of ••emir,” coii1i*i\ecl 
in the course of a century to extenil their empire from 
the banks of the Eiiplirates to those of the Danube. 
Thrace, Ser\ia, Maceiloiiia, ami 'riiessaly, were now subject 
to tlieir power, aipl Constantinople was siirrounileil by 
their conf|uests; when Tamerlane, in HOC, ha\ ing tlefeat- 
cd tlie sultan llaja/et tfie first, the Ottoman power seemed 
to totter. Constantinople began to breathe from the pres- 
sure by which her existence tiad been threatened; but Ma- 
homet the first, with the assistance of tlie vizir Ibrahini 
Khan, rc-establislied the fortunes of the 'I'lirks. The great 
Amurat tlie secoml, maintained a desperate contest with 
Joannes Iluiiyad and S<Mnderberg, antagonists e%ery way 
worthy of him. lie punished the perfidy of the Christians 
by the defeat of their main ariii\ at V'ariia. Mahomet the 
second, in 1 t.>3, entered Constaiitiiiople sword in hamh 
and e.stahlished himsidf on the throne of Constantine and 
Justinian. From I'rchisond to llosnia e\er} thing siib- 
mitted without a contest to his arm'-'. He subdued tho 
Crimea; his fleets made descents e\en on Italy. Selim I. 
in 1517, overthrowing the siiltanat fd’ the Mainelooks, sub- 
jugated Syria and Egypt. Rhodes was wrested from its 
valorous knights. Hungary, distracteil by intestino 
broils, opened in 1520 a passage for Soliinan 11 . to Vien- 
na: hut this imperial city presented an effectual harrier to 
the further progress of the Crescent. Selim II. in tho 
mean time, wrested from the Venetians the isle of Cyprus. 
The defeat of the Turkish fleet near Lepanto, in 1571, was 
not followed by any important consequences. But a race 
of weak sultans, and a series of revolutions in the seraglio, 
now sowed in the empire the seeds of anarchy. Under 
Mahomet II. the energy of the nation seemed to revive : 
tho island of Candia was conquered. Vienna sustained a 
'• 01 . n. 21 
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second siege in 1683, wliirh was raised by the exertions of 
John Sobieski, king of Poland. The ('onr|iiest of' Bagdat 
marked the superiority of the 'Fnrki^h to the Por.siaii 
power. Blit no Solinians nor Aiiiiirats now sat on the 
throne of CoiHtantinople. A rontiiry '.\as spent in fre- 
quent wars. att«oiile«l hy no derisive results. Asoph, in 
the north, coiKpiered in 1G42, was lost and recoie|uered. 
The Morea, lost in 1699, was soon alter suhjerted to the 
T'lirkish p()v\er. Austria, whirh in 1699 and 1718 had 
made large ar(|uisitioris in Ser\ia and Wallaidiiu, lost tier 
aihantages in the disgrarefiil treaty of *1739, by which the 
liii.ssians tlieinselve.s were forced to surrender the conf|ue.sts 
>Yhich they had made under the conduct of Miinnirh. Yet 
this war instructed Ktirope in (he secret of the weakness 
of the tlttoiuans. Itussia soon ventured to contend single- 
banded with the 'riirUs, and heat them hy land and by 
sea. lloinan/off jiassed the Danube : the fleet of Orloir 
sailed round (rotii the north into the Mediterranean, and 
burned the 'riirkish Heel in the Bay of 'IVhesme. The 
treaty of 1774 restored independence to the Crimea and 
Kuban, deli\ere(l up to the Russians tlie most important 
military stations in those countries, and thus opened to 
their flag the Black Sea and the passage of the Dardanel- 
les. The Ottoman Porte attempted to evade thc'se severe 
conditions. In conse(|uence of this reluctance, she saw 
Crimea in tlie possession of the Russians in 1783; and, in 
fl\c years after, was in\o|\ed in a war with Russia and 
Austria together. It was to the inexperience of Joseph 11. 
and of Priiico Potemkin, to the daring eflorts of Gusta- 
Yiisill. in the north, and to the interlerencc of the Prus- 
sian and British go\ ernnients, that she was indebted for 
the conclusion of the war, in whirh Otrliakoff was lost, and 
which threatened tlu* instant expulsion of the Turks from 
[Europe. Uiissia, however, afterwards a\ ailed herself of 
tlie c\ cuts of the French Revolution to engage the Turks 
in an aUianee, by which her command over the destinies of 
that empire was extended to every corner. A weak divan 
sacriiiced its Indepeiidciice for the recovery of Egypt. The 
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Kiissian squadrons passed under the sarred walls of tlic 
seraglio. The Russian armies e.statdished themselves in 
the (iroriaii islands; the name of Russia was iii\oked by 
the restless spirits of Ser\ia and Wallarhia* eager to throw 
oft' the y«)ke of ’I'urkey. The French under Ronaparte, 
pleasing theinsehes witli the prospect of iini\ei‘sal con- 
quest. spared the 'I’uikish power only because the con- 
quest of the Russian empire was a more brilliant object 
for their arms, and the materials of that empire were more 
easily amalgamated with those already in the haiiils of this 
all-powerful inxader, and more easily made effective for 
future conrpiests. 'I’ljc sudden fall of French preponder- 
ance haling imparted a renoiated energy to the iidliience 
of the Russian nionarcliy, and yViistria being for the inu- 
ineiit in mutual league with Russia, the extinction of 'Fiirk- 
isli domination now' becomes a matter id' the utmost facility. 
Great Britain may wish to interpose her pf>wer to check 
the extension of an empire so threatening in its aspei t to- 
wards herself as Russia. But the Russian pi^wer is too 
close on 'I'urkey. ami has in otlier respects too little to 
dread tVom any other nation to allow such ilistant consi- 
derations to sliackle her nioiements. Or, if she wishes to 
aioid a contest with the maritime prowess of that country, 
she may purchase her peace by a division of the spoil, al- 
lowing to the British, what she cannot preient.the occupa- 
tion of the numerous islands of tlie Mediterranean, n(»w 
in the hands of the Turks. Such is the morality dictated 
by the sword, the law of emper*»rs anil domineering courts, 
tlic execution of which may be postponeil by conieniencc 
OP a sense of dcrency, while tlie occurrence of future pre- 
texts and opportunities is wisIkmI for and expi'cted. It is 
well for mankind wlieti this looseness of iriternatioiial |irin- 
ciplc is in some degree ex|)iated by tlie estatilislirnent of 
just institutions, and tlie protection of ciiil liberty in the 
countries subjected to tlicsc mutually tolerated and occa- 
sionally confederated powers. We liaic not yet reached 
the period when a plurality of them baic shown any wil- 
lingness to adjust their relative interests by a conjuiiiC re- 
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1inr|iiislimont of roiiqiiosfs wliicli have long lieM, 

in favour of lioine-born gov«*rnm«'nts, suited to the ori- 
ginal rliararter and tlie rherished pride of ancient na- 
tional conininnitirs. Riit« taking men as they ans and con- 
sidering the ready intt‘rcoiir>^e now fnainfaitied ainong the 
most distant parts of our planet, it hecomes matter of 
doiiht whetlier e\tensi\e gn\ rrnniioits are not better suit- 
ed to the repose of the worlil than a tVittering down of the 
inhahited eaith into small nations, where the prejudices 
and the iin lination.s <if one fero< ions tribe luighT disturb 
the transactions of all who come in contarl with them. 
'I'he |•a\ages attending the wars of great nations are, while 
they last, e\ils of proportional niagintude. But they arc 
open; they attract attention; they gi\e warning to the 
peaceful to prepare for n\oiding the scene, or to choose 
the ))art which their indinatioii or principles may lead 
them tf) take in the contest : and. when these arc terminat- 
ed, they lea\c inaiikitid in a condition to prosecute the 
business of life without the perpetual dread of lawless at- 
tacks. We lia\c not vet arrived at an era in whieh the 
bubble of military glory has lost its delusi\e hues, nor is 
civilization so widely extended as to produce one delibe- 
rate liiiderstanding, and one code of mutual eonduet among 
the whole htiiiiaii species. It is when lov'al prejudices and 
confined hahitn are prohibited from exercising an influence 
on more foreign relations, that the great mass of mankind 
will have it in (heir power to lay a haml of gt iitleness. but 
of irresistible weight, on eve!'> unjust inclination, and to re- 
press in the eondui t of coiispii'iioijs individuals ever^ move- 
ment iinplv ing a tendenev to a vain and ungenerous aggran- 
di'/ement. Were this happilv the ra^e, tlie rare occur- 
rence of intentional ( rimes would limit tlie field of pre- 
texts for acts of unjust aggression under the guise of a 
redress of our owiror other’s grievances, or a forcible main- 
tenance of the peace of the world. 

While wc wait for the effects of political circiimstan- 
*cca, wc perceive in every quarter of the Turkish frontier 
the encroachments of adverse fortune* An extremely pro- 
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carious aiit!»ority is all that is loft to th«‘ Porto in A**nra. book 
Tlic unoortain hoiiiularios of S\ ria aiv lialih* to tin* roiistunt 
insults of the Arabs, 'Mie line of se|iai‘atioii from the Per* ^ 

siaii empire has rontiiiiuMl unaltereil for a ceiitiirv. hut the 
pasha of Bagilat ami the tribes of Koorilistaii \iel<l to the 
tirami Sultan a \ery ilubioiis homage. It is not easy to say 
wliere the 'I'urks lia\e a harrier on tiie side of Kiissia. ’The 
latter exteiifl to the hanks of the Pha*«is in Asia* ami to those 
of the Daiiuhe in Kiiro])e. Fiom Austria, the mountains of 
l'raiis\ 1\ aiiia amt part of the < otirse of the Dannhe ami the 
Save, form a sort Of natural frontier, remtered ineffectual 
by Dalmatia (w hich s^preads over tlie frontiers of Ser\ia 
and Bosnia) ha\iii^ passed through the hands of Bonaparte 
into timse of Austria* and the Ionian islands ha\ing passed 
through the same mediuin into the hamls of Britain. 

A go\erniiient of a mild and eiilightmied character* pos- ^dvanta- 
scssed of these extensi\ e coiintrii's, might form one of the 
finest empires in the NMiild. It would deri\e great comnier* 
rial ud\ ant ages fioiii that eeiiiral situation whieli 'Turkey 
enjoys in the <dd continent, giving her so ready access to 
the coininodilii's of Kiirope* Asia, and Africa; that inter*- 
coiiise iieiiig at the same time adiiiirahly larilifatisl b> tbo 
openings whiili the Mediterranean Sea. the Bed Sea. the 
Persian tiiilf, ami the ri\er Euphrates aflord to the two 
great oceans of the globe. 

'The 'Till ks ne\er reckon up their population, nor keep 
statistical records of the component pai ts of their empire* 

They do not know whether it is so mm h depopulated as 
others represent it, or if their weakness in this particular 
lias been exaggerated. With respect tf» extent of territfiry, 
the results of a comparatne exaiiiinatiori ol modern accounts 
and muderu maps are reprcseiiteU in tlic ioliu wing iabie: 
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Mnidavin (with Bessarabia) 

Wallarhia - . - - - 

Scrvia, Bosnia, and Turkish Dalmatia 

Bulgaria 

Romania proper - - - . 

Macedonia 

Albania proper .... 

Epirus, Thessaly, Livadia 

Alorea 

Candia or (^rele .... 

Eubea and the other isles of Europe ‘ 

'Potal, Turkey in Europe 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 


Square Mile.**. 

26,C39 
23,066 
31,366 
27,171 
25,716 
21,1 12 
16,645 
14,9:5 
7,227 
4,613 
3,806 


202,309 


Anatolia, with Uaramania and Room, as far as the 


Euphrates ...... 200,19b 

Syria, exclusive of the Desert ... 51,778 

Armenia, with Turkish Deorgia, &c. - - 6 1,002 

Diarbekir, Mesopotamia, tkc. ... 141,650 


Total, Turkey in Asia - - 460,626 

Do. do. in Europe - - 202,309 

Egypt - -- -- -- - 152,261 


Total of the Ottoman Empire, (exclusive of the 

Barbary States) 015,196 

Population It would be vain to expert a near approximation to the 
trutli in any conjertures whirh we might indulge re- 
specting the population of a state in whirh registers and a 
regular census are unknown. Some w ritei's estimate that 
of European Turkf> at twenty-two, wlnle others have re- 
duced it to eight millions,* and both assign equally plau- 
sible grounds for their opinions. Res|)ecting Asiatic Tui> 


* Brun«. Magas. G^graph. I. cah. I. p. 68 — 74. compared with Ludeck’s 
Authentic Account of the Ottomen empire. Etton^s View and de Tott’s Me • 

moirs. 
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koy tlic unrcrtainty» if not still greater, is at least more book 
generally arkno\» Icilgeil, Supposing the houses to be as xxix, 
thinly srattereil ns in the less populous parts of Spain, tho — — 
population of all rurkey, in Kumpe, Asia, and AlViea, 
may auiouut to ^25 or :10 inilli ms, of wliieli one half be- 
longs to Asia. Uiitler the want of any thing like positive 
o'i leiire, we sh.ill not deviate fair fe*Mn pr 'hability in al- 
lowing to \iiato1ia. five millt ois; to Aniieiiia, two;* to 
Koordi««taii, one ; t»» the pasirtlirs of Bagdat, ^losul, and 
Diarhekir, oin* and a half; and to Syria, 1,800,000, or at 
most two iiiiHioiis. 

The moral and lyditiral condition of the Ottomans is 
a subject whiefi |n*eseiits less uncertainty, and is in itself 
more interesting. The 'rnrks are allowed to be a large, riiysirai 
well formed, and nihnst race of iiien, of rather a harsh > td 
often a iiohle physiognomy, and a tawny cootplexion, with 
black or rather dark brown hair.f They have a natu- 
ral gravity of deportment, which is increased by a large 
flowing dress, thick rolls of turban on ttie heail, ami l* rig 
mustaches, the last of which oriiaiiients are liy them, as 
by all Asiatic nations, reckoned indispeiiHihle.l 'Mieip 
exterior gives no counteiiaiiee to the Mongol extraction 
which their national authors ascribe to them. They seem 
to differ from other Tartar nations in nothing else than a 
degree of favourable alteration arising from an adniixturo 
of European blood. The language of tlie I'lirks, liowev er, Languagr. 
in the unanimous opinion of philologists, has in its radical 
materials a closer alliance with that of Tartary tliati with any 
other. But the 'I'urkisli writers have introduced into their 
more elevated style many words and phrases adopted from 
the copious language of Arabia, or from the elegant idiom 
of modern Persia, 'Phis admixture has procured to the 
Turkish language the appellation of J^ItUemmOf or ** the 
pied mai*e.”$ The Turks being, of all the races which 
have proceeded from central Asia, that which has 

♦ Olivier, Voyage IV. Volney, Voyage en Syric, II. 

t Busbeck, Ludeckc, Lady M. Montague, &c. t Tott, I. 191. 

♦ Adelung. Mithrid. I. 459, Ac. Jcuisch, defatis linguarum oriontalieni, 

V*'»ipski, DKtiofiar'im Turcrr»'m. Ar 
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most recently softie*! in Europe, nn<l their former glory 
and honour havi«ig to<pirefl tliein uitli a loftv national 
pride, we fitiil them sfil! presort iop; in\iolahle, and most par- 
ticularly ill the Asiatir pro\ lines, the same religious rreed, 
and the same maiitiers and nistoms hy which three eenturies 
ago they were distiiisuished, a roiistaiiry wliifdi might 
merit <iur praise if* eolii^hlened and directed hy sound 
principles of poliey. Frugal, and generally vegetalde fare, 
a prevalent ahstinence from wine, hahitiial masciiline exer- 
cises, such as riding and tlie use of arms, (the more effe*- 
niiiiatc exercise of dancing heiiig prosrriljp l,) a grave re- 
remonimis lios|iitalify« taciturnity, mii**h external de\otion, 
simple and quiet dwellings, gardens retired ami romantic, 
these are the chief features whicli impart to the mode of 
li\ing of the 'I'lirks. as widl as t!te oi ieiitalists in general, 
an original and flistmet charaeter. 

The indolent 'rurk is a stranger to the bustle of our 
social circles; he reposes on lii'» sopha co\ered with tlio 
softest ciisliioiis: smokes tlie tidiacco of S\ria ; warms and 
regales himself hy sipping at short inferwils tliec iiffre of 
Moka ; looks on while the slaves dance before him : and 
at times takes a few grains of opium, hy which liis iinngi- 
iiation is transported to the third hea\eiis. Polygamy, 
liow'eter, is far fro o bringing to every Mussulman that 
exuberance of voluptuous enjfi^meiit with which, in the 
minds <»f the iiiexprrieiic'cd and unreflec ting, the word is 
so often associated. ’I'he Turkish unmeii being entitled 
tn spend with extra\ agance, while tiny ha\e no line of in- 
dustry to follow, men of mcnlcrate fortune are prudent 
enough to ronfme tliemsehes to one wife. Sometimes 
those woiiien who art' at their own disposal, or their rela- 
tions for them, insist, in their marriage ctmtracts, on a for- 
mal reiiunciatioii cm tlie part of the liiisbaiid of the licence 
wrhich Mahoitietaiis enjoy to marry four wi\rs. Polygamy 
thus becomes the luxury of the rich and the great. Fe- 
male slaves, purchased from the Georgians and Circassians, 
but ill larger pro|)ortioiis from tho Lesghians, people their 
harams, those close and sacred apartments within which 
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I'urkish jealousy has cnntinccl the empire of beauty. When 
walking abroad from their harams, which we improperly 
call seraglios,^ the Malioinetaii women, whether wives or 
conrubines, are always covered with triple veils, and a dress 
by which the fentures and the forms of these walking mum- 
rales arc elTertually concealed from the most sagacious ob- 
servation. It is only in their baths, which arc scrupulous- 
ly locked, or in the interior of their harams, that the wo- 
men enjoy one another's society, and give fetes. Thero 
they regale themselves with sherbet, sweetmeats, coffee, 
and tobacco: there they display their dresses, their laces, 
their jewels, and indulge in criticisms on their husbands or 
their neighbours. Diuicing girls arc adinitteil, who enter- 
tain them with rather wanton exhibitions; but no women of 
character dance in Turkey. The Turkish women are not 
furnished with any pretext for occasional liberty by the 
places of worship, the law of Mahomet not rc(|iiiring them 
to attend prayers in public. Hut iiotw ithstandiiig the pre- 
cautions employed, we are told that the Mahometan ladies 
find some opportunities of repaying the intlifferencc or the 
infidelity of a husband ; tliat by the niediiiiii of the milli- 
ners, who are generally Jews or Armenians, they cun ex- 
tend their correspondence beyond the triple walls of tho 
harain of the most formidable pasha. It is said, but wo 
do not vouch for the accuracy of the fact, that as they can- 
not read or write biUet-douXf they convey their sentiments l anRuago 
by showing or sending flowers under certain emblematic 
arrangements.! 

The Turks have some points which indicate the gen- B<>ncvo- 
tlc feelings of humanity lurking in the heart. The same 
species of benevolence which restrains the Indians from 
depriving animals of life, seems to be equally inherent in 
•the masters of the Bosphorus. In tho Turkish towns 
dogs and cats enjoy an abundance which our beggars 

* Seraglio is a Persian word for a palace. 

t Lady M. Montague's letters. Hammer in the Fundgruben des Orients, or 
!ie Annalesdes Voyages. 
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BOOK iniglil envy. Flocks of pigeons traversing tiie air, liglit on 
XXIX. inercliaiit vessels ^%llich arc loaded with grain, to levy 
a tribute which is seldom refused them. Aquatic birds 
swarm on the hanks of the canal at Constantinople, and 
their nests are respected even by children. l'!»is benevo- 
lence is even extended to trees. A useful and commend- 
able prejudice prevents the most a\aricious proprietor from 
depriving the village or the field of their pleasing and sa- 
liihrioiis shade. I'he rich take a pride in adorning the 
' public walks with fountains and with seats, two things 
whii'h arc rendered necessary by the frequent ablutions 
and praters enjoined by the Mahometan religion. The 
c urwrin- kliaiis, oi* cara\ aiiseras, are public inis, in which travellers 
' and working people arc lodged without payntent. In the 

houses of the 'rurkish proprietors, whether in the Morca, 
Anatolia, or the island of Caiidia, several travellers concur 
ill remarlviiig purity of manners, domestic happiness, and 
riiiirortiiu patriarchal hospitality.’^ But the extreme pride of the 
* * Turks, rendered more offeiisi\e by the harshness of their 
tnaiiiiers, has so wounded the feelings of the generality of 
triwellers, that they haic seen nothing in the whole race 
except a ferocity, an ignorance, and a grossness, which arc 
proof against all the means of civilizatinn. Europe has 
forgotten the power and the able policy of the Aiiiiirats and 
the Solinians. 'I'o our scandalous terrors, and our stupor 
blended w itb inonlinatc admiration, an extreme and ground- 
less contempt lias succeeded. We arc too apt to lose sight 
of the intiuence of laws and institutions in moulding tho 
character of a people. 

It is not to despotism, in the meaning annexed to that 
word by modern Euro|ieans, that the misery and weak- 
Cimerof ncss of Turkey niust be ascribed. Tbe Sultan, who also 
tiM* tirand agsmuef, iiie title of Padi-Shab, translated the Grand 

Si^nnr. 

Signor, is far from enjoying by law an unlimited authori- 
ty. He cannot infringe on any of the rules dictated in 

^ * Savary's Lcitorson Oraeco. Schulzo, m i'auluf. VII. Chandler’s Tra^e'^ 
.n A^iui Minor, pa^'itr 
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llie Koran* the divine law which is obligatory on all the iiooK 
Moslem or true helievci’s. Ho rsMinot e\on, without ox- 
treme risk, iiitorforo with the institutions whiih long u'^age*' 
and national prejudice have consecrated. He appoints and 
displaces at his pleasure the great civil and mditary func- 
.tioiiaries; he is master of their fortune and tlieir lives. 

But the exercise of this redoubted power is impeded by 
great obstacles. One pasha beats the armies sent to de- 
prive him of his government ; another sends to Constanti- 
nople the head of the capidji who came for his. Yet 
these restiiclions on the sultan^ power, substantial as they 
are, have not the efli'ct which some have maintained, of 
making 'i'urkey’^ a mnited monarchy in the European ac- 
ceptation. \Ve rather find in the constitution of that em- 
pire a military tyranny which has fallen to pieces, and de- 
generated into anarcliy. The opposition made by the 
people and by the paslias amounts to iiotbing more than a 
dismal train of devastating insiiiTections. Its political 
state is ciiaractcrizcd by two principles. The first is, that 
every man who is invested with power is at liberty to de- 
legate this power entirely to another: the sultan is the 
viceregeiit <if the prophet ; every pasha is a representative 
of the sultan ; every soldier who carries an order is the re- 
presentativc of the pasha.f This principle, which by mul- p,,,.. ipi. 
tiplying to infinity the number of oppressors, makes the 
oppression bear heavily on all classes, is the consequence 
of the military origin of the Turkish empire. This victo- 
rious nation continues to treat its vast com|uests like a city 
taken by assault. It is less like a nation than an army 
encamped in the midst of vanquished nations. Hence a 
second fundamental principle, that all persons and proper- 
ty conquered by the Ottomans belong to tlic Sultan. 

What can Christians, Jews, Armenians, and other dogs, 
be accounted, but tlic slaves of the conqueror ? They arc 

Porfcx on |}ic Religion, Laws, i:c. of the Turks, chiefly in rhar>. V/. r 
75 , 78 . 

' Volnrv. S\ric, II, rln Gouvernment 
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MIX, H j*. |.ansfim of llieir Iieads. The 

~ same principle applied to territory, prevents the Turks 
tliemselves from having a rigid in fie simple to any heri- 
table projierty. 'I'hey are only teimiits for life; and 
vlieii they die without mule issue, the sultan becomes their 
heir. If tliere are sons, lie claims indeei! oiil\ a tenth of 
the properly left ; hut the clerks of the treasury employed 
to value this tentli, rate it as high as they please.*^ The 
state ofllcers do not even enjoy this imperfect rigid ; what- 
ever they possess falls at their death into the hands of the 
sultan, 'riiis instability of propei^y pre\cnts any one 
from undertaking expensive and si\hstantial htiildings.f 
The Turks prefer the collecting of trinkets and such riches 
as arc portable and easily conceahul. The only way of 
avoiding this system of universal confiscatioti is, according 
to the acknowledgment of one of the vindicators of the 
Turks, to give their lands as a that is, a pious legacy 
to a mosc|iie; the proprietor, on paying a small rent to 
the mosque, thus becomes an irreino\eablc tenant ;{ but 
the lawyers, whose eiiiploymeiit it is to take the charge of 
the legacy, often contrive to become the chief profitors by 
this singular institution. \SV must add to tlie two principles 
now stated, the universal pre\ alviice of a most scandalous 
I’enaiiiy. vcnality. 'riie situations of pasha, of cadi or judge, and 
all public einploji meiits, arc openly gi\eii to tlie highest of- 
ferer. He naturally uses his best exertions during his 
term of office, generally short, to indemnify himself at the 
expense of those whom he governs. The anarchy is in- 
.aws. creased by the obscurity and ambiguity of the laws. This 
vast empire is in want of a legal code more precise and 
more suited to the existing state of things than that of So- 
liinan II. which consists of the substance of the institutes of 
Justinian and Theodosius, enforced by the moral precept:^ 

*' Luilcrke, Kclatiun ile Turqiiic, I. ; G3. 
t LaiW M. W. Mont. vol. II. Letter 3* 

^ Porter, n. 79. 8*' 
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of the Koran. Probably in Ibis, as in olbrr cniintrics, the book 
professional persons whose business it is t*> execMito the 
forms wbieli the law en|'Mns, and who are gnierally tinwill- 
ing to af'fjuiiT new haints in their bii'^iness, wniiltl raise a 
clamour against all material iiiipro\eiiient 'Fiiike} Is also 
io want nf instittiti-Mis rapalde of restraining the arbitrary 
power of men in {ilai e, and defending the execution of tho 
laws from personal infliienre. 

The general weakness of inoiiarclis born in the seraglio 
lias led them to entrust the cares ol government to a prime 
minister, calhnl the \ izier-a/em, or grand \izier. Thisriiami 
personage is, in the /‘nil extent of the term, the viceregent 
of tlie sultan, lie /eeps the imperial seal, he commands 
the armies in pi'r^on, he arranges the nnances of the state, 
be disposes of all('i\il and military onices. Rnt the respon- 
sibility attached to his situation is drmdfnl in proportion to 
bis power. To him are attributed all the inisforUJiies that 
befall the state, scarcities, conflagrations, militarv defeats, 
rebellions, and epiiitmiic diseases, 'riie sword, constantly 
siispemleil o\er his head, strikes him with eipial certainty 
wlietlier he displeases the pi*op|r or tlir niiltaii. Kneoiiipas- 
srd with snares, and laid ojieii to e\ery pei son’s attacks, it 
is randy that in this higli situation hr reac lies idd age. 

The di\an or council <d' state c nisists of the principal Divan 
ministers. Tlie Reis Kffi ndi is the High Chancellor ol the 
empire, and stands at the head of the body <d’ kodja or at- 
torneys, wliicb lias contri\ed to arf|iiire a great political 
influence, and wliicli at tlie present moinent contains tlic 
best informed men of the nation. 

The Clcina, or the body of doctors in theology and jii- xiic 
risprudenee, is entrusted with tlic gtiardiansbi|i of the fun- 
damental laws of the empire, 'riiese laws reduce them- 
selves to the Koran it^-elf, and the rommentaries wliicb the 
ancient doctors have written on it. The members of the 
Ulema, who are called Kflendi, combine the judicial with 
the religious authority. They are both the interpreters 
of religion, and the judges in all civil and criminal causes. 
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None of them can be legally condemned to death without 
the consent of their head.^ 

The mufti* or shcikal Islam* is the supreme head of the 
Ulema* and the. vicc-gereiit of the sultan* as caliph* or suc- 
cessor of Mahomet* and the head of the church. The sultan 
issues no law, makes no declaration of war* establishes no 
tax* without having obtained a fetsa or decision of the mufti. 
This eminent ofl'it e would form a st)rt of counterpoise to the 
almost unlimited authority of the sovereign, and might even 
paralyze its exertions, did not the sultans take on themselves 
the power of deposing, banishing, or even decapitating the 
mufti. I'liis dignified person presents annually to the sultan 
a list of candidates for the highest jiidwial situations; they 
are from tlic body of the U Irina. 'I'he influence both of the 
mufti and of the Ulctiia would be far greater than it is, if 
they could maintain a good character for probity. But the 
venality of all the employments introduces into all ranks 
and eutiditioiis of the iiihabitants of tliis empire such a keen 
cupidity and corruption, that the least favour or service con- 
ferred must be pun ha^ed by presents. The sentence of the 
judge, and the declarations of witnesses, are purchased in 
the same way as any employ inent or any favour from a 
man in place is purchased, lii no country in the world arc 
false witnesses so common and so devoid of shame as in 
Turkey. 'I'liis is prodin ti^e of a stale of society so much 
the more dreadful, as all grailations of judges, the molla* 
the cadi, and the simple naih, pronounce a sentence from 
which there lies no appeal. I'lie riirkisli Jurisprudence is 
that of a tribe of wandering soldiers. After a few deposi- 
tions on oath on each side of the question, the cadi pronounc- 
es his sentence supported b> some passage from the Koran. 
To order tlio bastinailo as the punishment of the common 
people’s minor offeiiccs* to impose a fine* or what is called 
in the Levant an avaiiie* on a rich Greek or European* to 
condemn a thief to bo banged, constitute all the duties and 


MuiaUiec (COUsson, Dpscnptioii of the Ottoman Empire 
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all the kiiowleilge of an onlinary judge. Without infor- book 
mation* and without intelligent fileaders* justice is awarded* 
or injustice ronsiinimated in a few hours. This is exactly ^ 
what wc must supptjse to liH\e been the method of pro- 
ceeding in the ramp of Othman. Hence the two great 
judges* that of Roiimili or Europe, and that of Anad- 
houli or Asia, are denominated kadi-laskar, or ** military 
judges.”* 

Yet tlie Ottoman empire is not without a species of po- 
pular representation. 'I’he chief delegat«*8 of tlic people 
arc called ayams, from an Arabic word for •• the eye Ayams. 
tlicir office consists in watching o\er the safety and inte- 
rests of private in^Vividiials, attending to the good order 
and the defence of the towns and cities, to resist the un- 
just proceedings of tlie paslius, and the exactions of the 
military, and to look after the equitable distribution of 
the taxes. These are usually men of the most virtuous 
characters, who, wlien chosen by the |)eople, discharge this 
honourable function without remuneration. The ayams 
take the ad\icc of tlie leading men of the place, and tho 
practitioners of the law, to ilisciiss the general interests, to 
])ut in due form such representations as are to he made to 
the pasha, and to make out, in concert, any subjects of 
complaint against him which it may be necessary to pre- 
sent to the Forte. Almost e\ery Mussulman, from the 
merchant to the low est inecliatiic, belongs to some corpo- 
ration, the heads of which arc commissioned to watch over 
the rights of the cnmmiinity and of individuals. If tho 
lowest member is arraigned before a m or court of 

justice, the beads of the body to w Inch be belongs appear 
in bis defence. Sometimes the whole body is known to in- 
tercede in favour of a person known to be innocent. Yet 
justice is fur the most part only to be obtained by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money. 


T ournefort, voytt^edu Levant, II. Lcil. 14, Volney II. 1. r: 
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The provincial administration is modelled on the same 
system by vhirli the empire is governed. I'he pashas^ 
distingnisfied in rank by tlie number of tails or standards 
which they use, unite the military to the civil power, and, 
by an ainise st’ll more pr«‘judiral to the interests of the 
pe<ipl the greater part unite with these the farming of the 
taxes. They would be com|det< )y sultans on a smaller 
scale, were not tlie jtidii ial power entirely in the hands of 
the cadis. The pasha with three tails possesses, like the 
sultan whom he represents, the dreadful prerogative of 
punishing with death any agent whom he employs, and 
even any iiidixidiial who seems to threaten the general 
safet}.* Some pashas of three tails liipe the title of beg- 
lerbeg, as the pasha of Sophia or Rontelia. and the pa> 
sha of Kintave or Anatolia, lie keeps on foot a military 
establishment, more or less numenms actording to the 
condition of his re\eiiues and the position of his pashfilic, 
and marrhes at the liead of his armed force when the 
frontier is menaced, or wIm'ii he is called on by his sove- 
reign. 'I'he he\s and the sanjaks, or siih-governors, arc 
under his orders. 'I'his acciiiiitilation «d’ powers often ren- 
ders tin* provinces a prey to tyr»iin\. In tin* capital, 
many things e nneue to restrain the spiiit ol nppressinti ; 
the presence of the so\ a greaiee colh'« tion of well 
informed persons, an imiin ii^e pf»piilatioii, and the expecta- 
tion of credit, of favour, and of power. The Grand Vizier 
watches over his ministers, and is watched by tliem in his 
turn. Even the Sultan has someiimes a secret police in 
pay. In short, the people, when they choose to rebel 
against their tyrants, by setting the city on fire, almost 
always find support in tlie jealousy or ambition, if not in 
the indignant probity of some powerful individual ; but 
the provinces have no such resources to put in action 
against their pashas. If, in the end, the niiinbcrs of com- 
plaints and insurrections demonstrate the insupportable op- 
pression under which a province groans, the government 
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sends a rApi.l;:;i with a secret order fur his CKocutioii, or book 
another paslia with an army; the guilty pasha is seiz>*d ; xxix. 

his hioody head is exliihited on the gate of the seraglio; 

liis wealth goes into tlie colfers of the state, and thus the 
people arc revenged: exaetly such another seone as the 
Itoiiian empire exliihited with its proronsiils and its prae- 
tors, wiiose lieails a eentiirioii was \ery rommonly ordered 
to bring and present at the foot of the throne, after they had 
for a siillirieiit time |>i]laged Gaiil, S\ria, or Africa. 

One of the greatest misfortunes of the Ottoman empire is nivcrsiiy 
the dixersity of its religions, with tlieir reciprocal spirit of roiigiuirs 
hostility. 'I'he rurks and other Mahometans do not form 
a third part of the pz/pulatioii of that of European Turkey, 
and not more than ^two-fifths of 'riirkey in Asia. I'hrec- 
fifllis, pri haps two thii'ils, of the. whole population, consist 
of nations which profess Christianity, iiesides the Greeks 
])roperly so railed, there are Sclavouian tribes, such as the 
Serxiaiis, Wallachians, and Montenegrins, which follow tho 
ritual of the eastern (iceek c hurch. This church, which the 
Uotnan Catludits cnnsiilei* as schismatical, persecutes with 
savage fury the iiiconsideralile iiiiniher of united (ilreeks, ns 
they are called, or those who acknowledge the authority of 
the Pope. The Armenians loriii a niimennis cliiin h, which 
deiives a great inlluence from its character for austerity 
and for probity. Ollier religious communities, such as that 
of the Ja( ohites, called Copies in Egypt, the Neslorians and 
the Maronites, derive a degree of strength from the inter- 
nal union which they respi*clively enjoy. The Dnises arc 
the axowed enemies of the system of Mahomet. I’he Jews 
swarm in 'Purkey more than in any country of Europe. 

\ll these associations arc, in the eyes of the Turks, so many 
hands of conspirators. All, excepting the Maronites and 
•tlie Dnises, arc restricted in the free exercise of their wor- 
ship, subjected tf> marks of ignominy, and abandoned to 
injustice, without protection nr defence : and all are actuat- 
ed by a spirit of inveterate hatred to one another, and thus 
deprived even of that sad harmony which a participation 
in slavery might engender. Ilad the Turks conjoined a 
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BOOK ]onger-siglit(Ml poliry with Hicir religious pmlilertions, they 
XXIX* luigiit iiavo, either b\ brutal force, or by a system of tlis- 
couragement to an ififi<!el in finoiir of a inahometan popii- 
lation^ exterminated every rare that was guided by an ob- 
noxious faith. While from some quarters of Kurope wo 
contemplate tlie medley of religions that subsists in Tur- 
key, whether shall we rej<iice in the effect, while we despise 
the infatuation that tolerates and pri»duces it, or shall we 
recognize in this fact a degree of laudable tolerance, to the 
renunciation of which some < ountries of Cliristendoiii owe 
at least a temporary if not a perpetual state of comparative 
repose? 'fhe tfdal extirpation i»f the Mahometans Iroin 
S|iaiti, the determined and iinr<denting\xtitif tion of the first 
efforts of the laitheran reformation iiiHhat country and iti 
Italy, and the rigid policy which the governments of these 
countries still maintain on the t«)pic of religion, present a 
contrast to the practice in 'Turkey which the liberal and 
candid will not be forward to applaud. 

CharaciiT Tlie absurdities of the religion of Mahomet have iiii- 
”fi‘'i“*“‘^**'doubtedly been sometimes exaggerateil. Its ratlical doc- 
trines are certainly simple, and, even allowing that its pre- 
cepts were unexceptionable, the pretensions of its origin are 
as nil necessary for any moral purpose as they are in them- 
selves exM*avagant and overbearing. The very simplicity 
of its doctrines lias excluded the spirit of in<|uiry and im- 
provement. It lias remained, as at its earliest appearance, 
a religion only adapted to a horde of conquerors. The ex- 
clusive attachment of its followers to the K(»ran« a book re- 
plete with rav iiig ftdiies, interspersed witli a fevv poetical 
effusions; the inflexible fanaticisiii with which it inflames 
the mind, and the contempt which it inculcates fur all pro- 
fane knowledge, fetter the communications of its votaries 
with other people* and thus raise aii insurmouiitahle barrier 
against arts and sciences of every kind. 

^^'***^ influence of this religion modifies in some measure 
religiuuf the physical constitution of the Mussulmans, tiie prohibition 
customs. Qf having generated among some a secret abuse of spi- 
rituous liquors, and among others a pernicious indulgence 
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III Opium. The injunction of fmjticnt ablutions induces rich book 
indi\ idiials to huild man}’ public Ibiintains; the e maintain 
habits of cleanliness w hich are conducive to health. The 
'riirkish liiir^int; g.ounds are pleasiiii; in the e^ es ol the re- 
ligious. 'I'he tlowers w hit h tlie\ carefully culti\ ate on tlio 
.surfaces of their gra\es, the cypresses with which they sha- 
dow them, and the resort of families to these places to mourn 
o\er the memory of deceased friends, form a mixture of sor- 
row, ile\otion, and pleasing rural scenery, which gives an 
agreeable surprise to e\cry tra\eller of sensibility.'*^ The 
lents of the Mussulmans, which occupy at least seven months 
of the year, are rigidly obseiwed. No necessity, however 
pressing, will iiidiue them to dispense with the fulfilment of 
their rules. I'he fast of the Ramadan, which lasts fora 
month, jn-ecedcs the Rairan, a festi\al ecpially solemn in 
I'urkey as that of Easter is among the Roman Catholic 
Christians. 

The Dciwises are monks who are addicted to arts of rcli- Ocrvisiv,- 
gion of an e\tra\agant description, principally consisting 
in a con\ nlsi\e spec ies of dancing. 'J'he Imautis, or ofli* 
ciatiiig priests of the 'rurkish iiiosf|iies, enjoy no sin li credit 
and |to'A«*i* as the body of the Ch ina already described. 

Such being the genius of the Mahoiiietaii religion, it is no Progress 
surprise to find that the civilization of the 'riirks, in so far 
as litei'atiJiT and science are concerned, is still in its iiifan- ters. 
cy. Yet they have in some measure begun to feel the ncres- Education-, 
sity of some public instruction. To the imperial mosr]iip.s of 
Constantinople, of Rroosa and Adriaiiople, inadress^Sf or 
colleges arc attached, to which the youth are sent from all 
parts of the empire, to recet\e iiisti uctioii in the law of the 
prophet, in religions, ci\il. and criminal jurispniilence, and 
to acquire erudition in all the strange opinions and extrava- 
gant subtleties of the expounders of the Koran. 'I'liey arc 
subjected to \arious rxaminatioiis, and, when they have 
made the due proficiency, recci\e the degree of muderiSf or 

• Chateaubiiaiid. Itiiieraiic, T. 30. I.Mhr* ^nr l?i Citfrre^ pMrti** 
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professors. The colleges were founded by different .sult:ins ; 
tlic first at Nirasa in 1.330 by Orklian ; but tliat of the 
mosque of St. liman at Coiistaiitiii(>|ile is tlie most esteemed. 
They have a rimsiderable iT\eiiue, and siqiport two or three 
thousand sriiol.irs. 'I'he (iiipils afterw ards fill all tlieri\il 
ami judicial situations. Hut in 'rtirkey, as in other conn 
tries, knowledge when limited to a few, olten merely servos 
to reinler tyranny more expert. In that country there is 
no channel for a general communication of thought. The 
Mussulmans certainly owe to their kodjahs, or writers, 
many works highly esteemed among tliem, on the Arabic 
and I’ersiaii languages, on philosophy, morality, the Ma- 
hometan history, and the geograpliy^ of their |)n)vinrr.s. 
These works, written generally in a boiiibaslic styli*, may 
contain some knowledge, hut they are not circulated among 
the great mass of the nation. The attempts made to intro- 
duce printing ha\e em ountered the powerful oppf>sition of 
all the tribe <»f writ« rs, as threatening to depri\e ropy ists 
of their means of living, and consequently this art has ne- 
ver yet been able to acquire a perinam nt footing iii'Piirkey'. 
It is at least partly from that cause that this roiintry is so 
far behind Christian Kiirope in ci\ ilizati(»n. Of late, liow^- 
ever, this nohle art lias recei\ed the pati’onage of the (irand 
Signor, and se\eral regular printing establisliments lia\c 
been formed.* 

I'lie absence of scientific knowleilge necessarily affects 
the state of the useful arts. Altlumgli the Turks, especi- 
ally those of Asia, are not destitute of a taste for agricul- 
ture, this first of arts is in a langiiisliing condition in all 
parts of the Ottoman empire. Those fields arc iiidiflereiit- 

• In the Rovue Knryi’lnpr»rmne for May 1R2I, lliero ’ 1*1 a jcm* w of a Tuikii^h 
publication on \n.itoiny, Moilirino, an«I Tin rapo'ioc*', ly ('banizmlrli, a iiirii!- 
ber ol tin- UIimii •, p.irlly t.iken from the Kirnrh, (M'rman, ami Ktir;li!>h aulhorp, 
in one folio volumo, with fifty-six c«p|>er-pliOes, piintoii at Constantinople in 
1ft'20. This iiF the first scientific work that has appcaicrl. It \\ as written and 
published by omIim of the Turki*.!) government, or i.iihcr in viilise of n Kluitti- 
eheiiff, or edict of the (.rand Signor, who couM ''nly ai\e it in his qiialit> oi 
Caliph, or Mipreinr head of the ehiireh. 
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ly riiltivntcd wliirli are liable to be roapi'd I)y a rapacious book 
pas!i;'i, or by a body of marauders. Maiiiiractiirini; iniliis- xxix. 

try maintains its ground in some cities, among whicb tbo 

most ciMispiriious are Dainasrus AIe|)po, Mosul, Angora^ 
Kas(ain(»oni, llroosa, and Stn\rna, in Asia; and in Kurope, 
C'0!istantinople, Saloiiica, Adrianople, and Rutshiik. I'bo 
chief inatitifactiiivd produce consists of carpets, moroccos, 
silks, 'rurkey thread, and sabres. Coiniiierce is chielly 
kept up by tiie e\p<n*tatioii of raw materials, such as wool, 
silk, cotton, leatlicr, tobacco, and metals, particularly cop- 
per. Wines, oils, figs, dates, aliimnds, Corinthian raisins, 
and other fruits, furnish leading articles of export. Wc al- 
so receive from titat country madder, gall-nuts, alum, pipe- 
clay, and meerschaum. 

The inusstilmans arc little addicted to commerce, but Mahomt*. 
some of them are aide agriculturists; and they show consi- 
derable dexterity as cloth maiiulactiirers, tanners, anil ar- 
mourers. Their works in steel and in copper, ;.s well as 
their died stiilfs, e(|ii:il or excel the most perlect produc- 
tions of Km ope in the same departinents,# I’lieii tailors 
and shoemakers are more iiitelligioit than 0111“. 'J’he 
(Ireeks, forming so numerous a body, are of (oursc eii- (.'rei k^. 
gaged ill ail the arts and professions. Among (hem arc 
found the best seamen of the Ottoman empire ; but their 
nautical skill makes a poor ngiire in the e^es of other Kii- 
ropeaiis,[ with the exception id’ some of tlie islanders of the 
Arclii))elago. The Armenians are the most industrious Armenian.^, 
mercantile people in the empire, I'atient, economical, and 
indefatigable, they tra\erse the interior of Asia, and extend 
to India. In every place they have their coiTespondeiits 
and tlieir stores, ^’bc greater part of them exercise ineclia- 
nical arts: they at the same time act as bankers, brokers, 
and men of business to pashas and other persons of distinc- 
tion. Tlic Jews here appear in a more unfavourable light 

• Si'siini's Travel? m A«iiatic Turkry. Idler 25- 

ville's Tnifls in the Morea. ('Iiaf^niihjiaufr' luncriiii^-. 
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than oven in the west of F!urope. They follow every sort 
of tratle that promises to he profitable. IMie rirh act as 
‘ morie} -lenders, and the 'rorkish nistoni house tiflirers em- 
ploy poor Jews to \itliie artitle.s for the laying on ttf duty. 

In a state in which the raioincations of power are so sin- 
golar, \\c rantiot estioiate the revi'iiues on the same |>rin('i* 
plea as in imire r<‘guliir go\erninents. Many sums are levied 
by the pa liAs, whidi ne\er reach the hands of the Tefterdar- 
Kifeiitli. It is the business of this minister of finances to 
watch ttver the great treasury of the empire, into which all 
the profits arising from the sale of great employments arc 
paid ; those arising from the renew al of the harats^ or firmans^ 
a sort of charters obtained by the zaiiiis, timariots, and other 
persons in possessi<in of leodal timures ; the amount of the 
karatcli, or polhtax, imposed on Jews and Christians; the 
rent of the domains that are in lease; and the rtistom-hoiiso 
duties. 'Mie -iyA*/7, a black eunuch, is entrusted with 

tlie general aduiinistration of the imperial treasure of the 
interior, consistiog of the products of confiscations, anil of 
the lamls destined to the inaintenaNce of llie seraglio. The 
personal treasure of the sultan is committed to the manage- 
ment of the A7/«s-»«<hir-«,gu, one of the confidential pages. 
This treasure, accumulated by the savings of the greater 
part of the sult:'ins, is kept up by the profits of the euinage. 

The olliee of tchelehi-elfeiidi was created under the reign 
of Selim 111. when the tax was laid on wine, provisions, 
and the greater part of goods, such as cotton, wool, and 
silk, 'riio revenue arising from this tax, known under 
the name of nixam-t[icd'uU was appropriated to the mnintc- 
nanre of the new c rps of cannoneers, bombardiers, artil- 
lery-men, and fusileers that had been formed, to the can- 
non foundry, and the manufacture of muskets, and other 
useful establisliments : but a number of serious revolts hav- 
ing obliged the sultans twice to abolish that sy«*trm, it seems 
uncertain whether it will ever be able to triumph over tli6 
national prejudices. Some authors liavo asserted that the 
iTveiiucs of the Turkish empire arc valued at £.6,670.000^ 
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and that the ordinary expences do not exceed \\\q millions book 
Sterling. Uii such estimates, we have no data lor ileiivering 
an opinion. 

Two able military authors have succeeded in showing 
that the Turkish armies have nr\er been so very numerous 
as the fears of the vanquished led them to siij)pose.* So- 
liman II. when he struck terror into Vienna ami the whole 
of Europe, had only a dis|iosahle force of 150,000. 'Hie 
composition of the 'rurkish armies, both in their original 
and present state, is not consonant with the acknowledged 
principles of the military art. 'I'he (Mtonian nation was, 
in its origin, only a warlike tribe, of which the Agas were 
the chiefs. This is the name now given to the leiidatory 
proprietors of a zaim and a timar. They are bound to gi\e 
personal military seiwice, and in time of war bring to the 
field one or more b lis^ horse or foot soldiers, armed and 
equipped according t<» the extent of their fiefs. 'I'lie timar 
differs from tlie zaim, by being of inferior lalue. 'I'ho 
zaiins and the timars furnish a militia of (io.noo men. I'his 
soldiery long formed tlie chief strength of the t) toman em- 
pire, and to it the first sultans were chiefly imlebted for the 
astonishing success of their armies. 'Mie sptihis are of older 
date than the janissaries; they ha\e higher pay, and are 
considered as sons of mnssnlmaiis in easy circumstances. 

They fight under the same stamlard as tiie zainiets and ti- 
niariots. I'hey ought to succeed the latter in the possession 
of their fiefs, if the regulations of the first sultans were at- 
tended to. In the reign of Amiirat I. the plan was adopted 
of taking a fifth part of all the prisoners to lortn a new corps 
of infantry, under the name of Vcnilcheri, a term signifying 
new soldiers, and which wc Inue converted into Janizaries. 

The necessities of war produced alterwards another \ery po- 
. litir law, which embodied with these troops a tenth part of 
the children of Christians, and which remained in force till 
the reign of Amurat IV. Under Solimari I. there were al- 

• Mar&igli, Stato inihtarc, p. 184. VVarncry, bur lu milita'.ic des Turc®, .t' . 
p.6I. 
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carh of wliirli amounted to 500, or from that to 800 
iiUMi, 'riie whole h»»dy iiiii^ht then amount to 100,000. At 
present, niMie but Maliomelafis are received into it. Several 
ricli persons in tlie cities J^et themselves enrolled among the 
janizaries, with the view td* being more enVctually protect- 
ed, and enj'i\ ing all the privileges aftarlied to that body. 
Tlii*y draw no pay, and obtain an exemplinn from all mili- 
tary duty hy dint of money ; accurate observers lia^'c rated 
the Janizaries of Cotistaiilinople at a iiumher varying from 
10 to Of ), 000 ellective men.* 'I’he rest of the empire may 
perhaps contain 60,000 janizaries, but they are not prepared 
Discipline, to march against a foreign cnemv. 'I'hat body, once so for- 
midable to Knrope, is now so <inly to the Christian subjects 
of the Tiirkish empire. 'Die personal courage of the 'I'lirks 
would still make them excellent soldiers, if they would deign 
to c<injoin v\ith it smne knowledge of modern tactics. At- 
tempts have been iiiaile, and are still making, to introduce 
i.ictirs. Knropeaii tactics aiming the Ottoman troops; hut indolence 
conspires with pride to resist the innovation, and to frus- 
trate Its siici ess. 

The na\y. The I'lirkisli navy, created by Mahomet 11. and rendered 
formidable umler Sidiiii IV. Kdl into decay in the first 
reigns of the eightemith century. After it was re-establish- 
ed, the Uussians, in 1770, almost entirely destroved it. Of 
late they have conceived the project of modelling it by the 
pattern of that of Kngland. It is intended to consist of 
tlii tv ships of the line, with a great number of frigates, and 
other smaller vessels, particularly row-gallies, xebecs, and 
other vessels used in the Meditorrancaii. Hut they arc 
manned with Greeks, who, with a deficieiiey of nautical 
skill, conjoin a strong incliiiation to betray tlic cause of 
the r oppressors. 

riu' ^c- 'Jo all lliese departments of the Tnrkisb government we 
• must join the seraglio, or court of tlic Grand Signor, bis 

* DiciloH'U Remarque^ d'uii voyageur, etc. p. :I3T, Tortcr. p, 15-t. 
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sacred retreat, which, however, has been more than once 
the scene c»f revolt^ and in which fear and anxiety are often 
concealed in the arms of efTeiiiinatc indulgence. Thou- 
sands of bostunj^is, or well armed gardeners, form a 8«»rt of 
guard to that vast iiu'losure, filled with palaces and gardens, 
tvhich is called the seraglio. In the isolated buildings 
which include the haram, or abode of the women, some 
hundreds of eunuchs act as domestics, and at the same time 
as inspectors of a troop of concubines, which is more or 
less numerous according to the humour of the sovereign, 
and among whom love or intrigue may raise seven to tho 
rank of kadunes^ or wives of the sultan. The eunuchs 
are sometimes white men, sometimes black ; some of the 
latter being from Negroland, others from the Siinda 
Islands ; strangers to every sentiment that constitutes hu- 
man worth, they succeed admirably in the arts of srr\ility. 
Their head, called tlie kislar-a^a^ the ordinary confiden- 
tial servant of the sultan, often acts a leailing part in tho 
state. These savage and stupid sia%es have been known 
to amass enormous fortunes* to appoint the \iziers, and to 
hold botli people and so\ereigii subjected to iheir ignoble 
authority. 

Such is an abridged view of the Ottoman empire : Dis- 
order and weakness in the different branches of administra- 
tion, oppression and restlessness in the provinces, the high 
w’ays overrun with robbers, insurgents in every qiiar- 
ter, neighbours powerful and ambitious, and no fo- 
reign allianee or support that can be depended on. Tlio 
cupidity of nations and of sovereigns has an eye on the 
different provinces of this miserable empire. I'lio barba- 
rity of its character deprives it of all claim to commisera- 
tion in its approaching o\ertiirow ; and, while it will shield 
any aggressor from the charge of injustice, will conceal the 
selfish motives by which lie may be actuated. The con- 
tending interests of different powers will prevent Turkey 
from falling entirely into the hands of any one foreign in- 
vader; and, in order that they may not engage in reciprocal 
contests, they will probably divide the spoil, according to 
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nooK their respective convenience, aiul their comparative address 
XXIX, j,j iicgociation. Perhaps they will make a show of Hbera- 
~ lity, by establishing an independent government among the 

Greeks. It may be doubted, howeier, whether the hu- 
manity of the (ir reeks ran as yet be trusted for the esta- 
blishment (»f an enlightened and benignant policy. If an 
experiment of this kind should pro\e unsuccessful, it is 
easy to predict, that the nation must abandon political in- 
di\iduality, and associate herself in one common submis- 
si(»n with one or more iieighlxnirs, under a different go- 
vernment. 'riie liberal and humane wait with eager ex- 
pectation for the total reduction of the Turkish power* 
'riie scenes of retaliation on the part of the hitherto oppress- 
ed, and certaini} bigotted Greeks, which may be in that 
case evpecteil, may pet>\e e(|ually horrible with those with 
which the} lia\e succeeded ; but, with the existing proH|)ects 
of societ\, they are not likely to become ecpially lasting, nor 
to be permitted to prosec ute the exclusi\e establishment of 
Christianity by iiiliumaii measures, w liich are equally re- 
pugnant to the spirit of our leligicm, and to the first indC' 
feasible principles of coiniuon candour. 
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•2 Table of the IjOtif^itiides and Latitudes of the priueipal places i»ook 
of Turkey in iisiut according to the best observations. x\i\. 


Name- of ihe IMacr". 


L.ii. N. i ' 


Coasts fif the Kuiitu. 

Trrbivoiid .... n 

IrtcMii II 

Oiinifli 

.\Ioiith5* of th« Haijs . It 

Sinope 12 

IcJeiii 1 12 

('ape Kereiiipe . . . 1 12 

liiirlii (k iDii) . . . 42 

Aiiia<is<To !4l 

Kiegli ill 

. . 1 

Remainder ttf ^isia Minor. 

Inland Marmora, easirrii 

pom! U) 

('astie of the DardaiielUjs 

in A^ia 10 

Teiicilo*.. \. K. poin. . !;pj 
('ape Haha .... ':|p 

l)iu*>a ... 40 

Aklii<i<>4ih ^39 

^oiyrna, 

pj 

I , 

rfrio, to%vn • • • • 38 

Chora (i<sle of Samos) . 37 

Kbodcs (harbour) . . 


Ca|;>e of Chclidonia . 
Ani^ora .... 
Kutaieh .... 
Karahisvar (Apliioon) 
Kotiieh .... 
.Malatiah .... 
>1era«rhe .... 


Cyprus, 

Cape St. Andrew . 
I^rcana (the ca<tb ) 


I VC d« ^ iiiiu.M-c.l 

41 4 /*m ‘••iiehatiip. 

1 4 1 '30 .Ui 30, ( * 01111 . 1 Hire des 'IViiis. 
. ,37 10 37|n(‘aurhaiiip. 

.'i2,.3C II 4.^idrlll. 

! lO.'i.'i 7 12 mo ai«:canr(‘ drs Teiiis. 
' 17 3.^ 8 l.'<iHeaiirhaiiip. 

I :{0 33 (» l.O'.ldein. 

I 2r»'33 .*« 30, Mi ll). 

3 32 21 aridrii). 

51 31 27 lOJdeiii. 


I 1.0,1). (lali.ino, ( onnaissanrrl 
! lies reins. , 

> 4' Idem. ^ 

O idem. 

.10 Idem. i 

J>7Heely.en, X.’irli's Corres-! 

I pondenee. ' 

1.0 Idem. 

1,0,1). (ialiano I 

3a! I’riesnerkrr, Airhives of 
I l.irhtensteiii. 

. Seelsseii. 

, Idem. 

30 iVii biihr, Corrcspondeiirr' 
of Zarli. I 

, I)e Chazelles, memlier ofi 
the academy of sc. cu- 
res, 1701. > 

. (jreaves, Thilos. traiiR.' 
XV. 

I 2.'Galiano. 

42 Kphem. G^oijr. X V. 

I.' Niebuhr. 1 ocorke. 

3.** Idem. 

1.*’ Idem. ' 

4.0 Srhillinger (dniibtful.) I 

If- Idem. (id.) I 


36 30 .34 31 4.0 Galiaiio. 
Ai .30 33 40 4.1 Idem. 
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Table continueiL 


Nuincs of lh(i pliii.c'i. 


Larcana (lli« castle] 


Virosia . . 

(jiiia'!ol . . 

Ilatl'a (harbour) 
|C'iri)i;iia . . 


L:it. N. 


(Icfr.ntin.it c 
dC :i l 


m i:t M 


'33 2fi \s 
31 12 14 32 /)() 

3t 40 3132 lU 4/)l«h in. 
36 25 033 21 45, Idem. 


Sjfria, 
ra|M* Tanxir . 
•atakia . . 

Vipoli . . 

('ape lilanc 
AI<‘ppo . • 


Idoni 

JenisaUMn (Convonl of^ 
'Ffpra Sane la ) . . ^ 
Idem 

jCdunfr^ of the Euphrates. 

Krzrooiii 

Diarbekir 



rnpiiblished Travels. 
Coniiaissaiire debTcms. 
1811, p. 205. 

Idi'iii. 


30 17 mnii 40 l.'iD. Galiano. 

3.5 32 :i0 3.5 11 1.5 Idem. 

31 20 20 3.5 41 20 Idem. 

.33 II 30 3.5 7 1.5 Idem. 

30 11 3037 12 24 Simon, calriilated by 
‘ ‘ Monnier and Trieinec- 

kf‘r. see Zacb's corres- 
pond. 

Niebuhr. 


[.30 II 33 
31 47 lOj 
31 48 0 


3.5 41 2.5Scclr.rn. 

3.5 29 1.5 Paullrr, map of Syria. 


Idem 

lileiu 


Mrrdin 
Mo«siil 
Kngdad 
Idem . 

Idem 
Hilleh or Babylon 
Idem ..... 


39 .58 3.5 
37 51 1 


37 .5.5 30, . 

.39 


37 18 48j . 
30 20 3o| . 
l33 19 .50 44 
33 19 54| . 
33 20 4' . 
33 34 0.51 
,44 


Basra or Bassora 


11 30 0 Reaiiclianip. 

'9 20 15 ^1111011. calculated by 
1 MoHnicr.* 

. . Nudmlir. 

51 .50.**iiii{»ii, ralrulalcd by 

I 'rnesneeker, in Zacb. 
V. 310. 

. . Niebuhr. 

. . Idem. 

24 45 Bcaiichanip, Mem. Acad.j 
. . friiiinn. 

. . Niebuhr. 

13 30 Beauchamp, Mem. Arad 
24 42 Beauchamp, cafrulat- 
* rd by Triesnecker. 
bphein. Vindob. 1800, 
p 397. 

30 :10 2 . . . 'Niebuhr. 


I 


• Comp.ire \Mlh Zach's Correspond. HI. 571, where ihc observation of Simoi 
isrc-esublisiicd acroulin; to the Philo^onh, Tram tcii-'n^ 
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ARABIA. 

Ar%iit4 is a sort of peninsula* orrupvirif^ a position in- book 
icrniiMliato hetween the rest of Asia and Afrira. Its soiitli- xxx. 

oast boundary forms a part of the shore of the Indian ocean. 

On the opposite side it is hounded by Syria, a coinj)arativcly 
narrow stripe of r<iuiitry, h\ vvhicli it is separated from 
the Mediterranean. On the nnitli its \ ‘.triable limits 

ftdiow vei'V niiieli tiie t nurse of the llnphiates. From 

I’ersia it is separatetl hy the Ih-rsiaii (iiilph. From 

pt and Abyssinia in Africa, hy tlio Arabian Gulpli or 
Red Sea. 

I'liis position renders Arabia a sort of centre to the old 
continent. Soiiii'tinies it has i»ftered a coniiiierrial isnite and 
intermediate emporium, tjy which the mi»st ilistant nations 
have been coiinectetl in their transacti*ms. At f»ther times 
it has bred in its bosom re\nliitioris by wliicb the affairs of 
mankind have been tivertnrned. 'I'lie shades of aritir|ijity ilinoricai 
conceal every thing that relates to the consanguinity of the ***^*'*^*^’ 
Arabs with the Assyrians and Flienicians ; a consanguini- 
ty indicated, however, by the mutual analogies of their lan- 
guage ; nop arc we acquainted with any particulars of the 
conquests of the ancient kings called Tobb(u or the power 
of the Ilomerites, the princes of the country of Ilimiar. 

In the books of Moses and of Job an interesting picture 
is given of that patriarchtal species of civilization^ of which 
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tho manners of the Arabs to this <1jiv hear tlie indetible im- 
pression. Aecordiiij; to soim*. \l**xander the Great intended 
to make Arabia, or some sit i.iliotion its ronniies, the seat of 
Iiis tii’f^bty ciiipire. ’Tlie lleet of Neairhus was prepared to 
make the ciiM iiif this eo«i».!r\, when the death (»f the con- 
ijiieror teriiiiii.it»*d all his Mui^otticeiit di^siajiis. Umlcr the 
Plolmnies, as well as uotler llie linnaii ti;o\ eniineiit, Kgypt 
re(*ei\eil from the Arabians* by the lied Si'a. lar^e ijiiaiitities 
of \alnable artirles, whic li were roiisidered as tbe produc- 
tions of Araliia Kelix. it was aiterwards learned that the 
fiiH'st spires, the ivoe\, and tbe innrrliiiie \ases, came from 
India, CaiMiiiaina, and Serica ; but notiiio^ (*oiild efface tbe 
brilliant idea wliicb bad fieen forintMl of Acatiia. A general 
of Augustus ni.ide an attenipi to pton'trate tlic ('oiiiitry of tlic 
wealtby Aralra was defended b} its desects, and 

was tbeii, as it is now, di\ided intt» several small stateSi 
whicli e»ij »yetl a prospermis eomnierre. 

'riie cities, tbe temples, and tbe palaces »)r tbe Arabians 
were eiiibellisbed with tbe prtsioiis metals wbicb tbe 
liomaiis and tbe Persians bad given tlM'in in exchange for 
spires, balm of Met ca, incense, precious stones, and inur- 
rliine vases, while tbe Arabians bought no foreign articles 
for their own consumption. The «irt of navigation was as 
yet low. 'liie riches ot India, ami probably also of the 
eastern coast of Alrii n, were broiigiit to their country in 
wretched camies. lietwcen the sailing of their fleets and 
their return, an interval of five years elapsed. It was 
only in the first century of our era that tbe monsoons were 
understood, and the hav igation of tbe high si'us rendered 
practicable. Sik Ii was tbe kind of civ iliz itioii of tlic an- 
cient Arabians, the subject of rav ing enlogiiims among some 
modern writers. At an early perimi, however, Arabian 
colonies appear to have been settled extensively in Africa 
and in India. 

Arabia still flourished in trade and opulence, when, in 
the sixth century of the Cliristiaii era, Mahomet made it the 
^ene of a political and religious revolution. I'hiscountry, 
(Hu first seat of a fanatical and conquering sect, soon be- 
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came the iTiistre<?s of the finest part nf the ohl continent, book 
The \irtorions standard of the Crescent was raiseil on the 
cold mountains of Tartary. and in the burning sands of ^ 

Etliiopia. Its doiiiiiiion extended from Spain to the Mo- 
lucca isl.inils, perhaps vww to the Aichiptdago ol ilie Caro- 
lines. To the south, it went beyond Mozainbhpic and 
Madagasf'ar. 

The Arabians have avoided the fate of other conquer- 
ing nations, that of being conquered in tlieir turn. 'I'liey 
still enjoy their ancient independence, lint they have no 
more A\icennas, Ahul-lMiaragiiises. or Kilrisis. They 
have rc'verted to that low degree of ci\ilization from which 
the keen and com|ireliensive genius of Mahomet had drawn 
them, by uniting them into one state. Divided at the pre- 
sent day among iiian> so\ereigns, weak, and harassed by a 
number of petty t> rants, Araliia no more presents to tho 
view of the universe, those inagnifneni courts of the ca- 
liphs, at which genius atnl leaining found sinh generous 
protection, and to which the Kiiropeans, in a comparati\eJy 
rude state, applied for llie rules of the fine arts, and tho 
models of luxury. 

'riie first otiject to be considered in tlio description ofrhoAi.i- 
the Arabian territoiies, is the nature id' the two giilphs 

^ * iVrsiiiii 

which form its eastern aint western boundaries. I'lie l*er- (iuiph«:. 
sian Giilph is formed by a simple continuation of the banks 
of the Euphrates. The Arahiaii (hilph, commonly call- 
ed tho Red Sea, occupies a deep ca\ity which receives 
no river. Thus it presents to those who indulge a 
rage for hypothesis the appearance of an ancient strait 
which once united the Indian Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean, and which has been subsequently filled up at its 
northern extremity. Strabo has compared its shape to 
that of a broad l•i\er. Both of these gulphs arc filled with 
sunk rocks, sand banks, and small islands, and allow but 
little space for a free and safe navigation. I'he north-cast FrevaiiinR 
monsoon, which pre\ails from the 15th of October to tho'^*“^*“‘ 
15th of April, renders the entrance of that sea easy, which 
is im|)ossiblo during tho opposite monsoon. These pe- 
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riodical winds have great influenre on the height of the 
tides* so that the extremity of that arm which divides 
Suez from Arabia may sometiiiieH be passed on (oot.^ In 
the Persian Giilph the north-west winds* sometimes inter- 
rupted by storniH Imm the south-west, |)re\ail IVoiii Octo- 
ber to Jiily.f 'I'lie sou b'Cast winds, which prevail dur- 
ing the rest of the year, favour the entrance of vessels into 
this gtilpii; they bring with them an extreme humidity. 
The titles and mediiifii level of the gulf are subjected to 
great variatitiii from the influence of the winds.^ The 
shores of both giilphs principally consist of shell limestone 
rocks. 'Plieir Inittoiiis are ct»vered with a carjiet of green- 
ish coral; in calm weather the bottom, wlnui it comes into 
view, is not unlike a series of verdant submarine forests 
and mcatlovvs, a id tlius even aflords an agreeable con- 
trast with the gloomy uniformity of arid and sandy 
country hy wliicli it is ein irtletl.^ I'he coral of these 
seas is inferior in f|iiality to that of the Mediterra- 
iieaii«|| 'riie heautifiil foci attraeted the admiration of an- 
tiquity.fj and proc ured for the Arabian gulph the name of 
Bakr-Soaph in Hebrew, i. e. the sea of ah'a\ That of the 
Red Sea* wliicli was applied by the Greeks to all tlie seas 
round Arabia, seems to bo derived from Kdoin or Idumea, 
wliicli also signifies red, 'I'lie wide plains skirting these 
gulplis appear to have been under water at a period com- 
paratively recent. That wbicli is called the plain of Teha- 
ma* runs only along the eastern shore of the Arabian 
gulpb* whereas the Persian gulph, has on the north the 
plain of Chaldea and Mesopotamia* in the same direction 
with the gulpb itself. ISowliere, says Pliny, are the de- 
positions from rivers mure perceptible than at the mouths 

• Niebuhr, PeMiiption de I'Arabie, 11. 303. &4:. Paris edition. 

t P'Apres dc Mtiiii!e\illi'tie Nrptiiiie Oiienta), Instruction^, p. 24. 

:|; Kazwyny, Aiiiholog. Atab. dc Wahl, p. 102. Anian, Penpl. mar. Erythc, 
p. 14, 73, 74. 

h Forskal, Descrip, uiiini. p. 132. 

|j Plin. XXXII. 2. 

* Artciuid. apud Stiab. Diodor. 111. Plin. \IU. 'lit 
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or the Euphrates.* The strait of Ormuz is not so narrow, book 
nor so ciicunibei'cd with islands, as that whicli justly bears xxx* 
the name of ttah-el-mand^h^ (erroneously wrilleii Kabel- ' 

maiidel,) “the Gate of Misfoi tune/* or the “Strait of 
Shipvu’eeks.” We shall take another orrasion to describe 
the islands of these seas; but we may here remark, that, in'”*'®*' 
several parts of the Persian gulpii, and particularly near 
the islands of Baharein, fresh springs rise in the middle of 
the salt water,] and tliat the Arabian gulpli contains, in tho 
island of DjebeUTar, a volcano which appears to be extin- 
guished. I'he principal chain of mountaiiis of Arabia runs Mountain;', 
nearly parallel with the Red Sea, at a iHstance of from thirty 
to eighty miles. It increases in elevatloa as it extends 
south ward, and it seems certain that it is continued in a lino 
])arallel to the shore of the Indian ocean, as far as Oman. 

I'his ( hain prohahly contains some mountains of great ele- 
vation. The pilgrims, in travelling from Damascus to Mec- 
ca, perceive at a distance of tw’o days’ journey, Mount Slia- 
hak, rising like a tower in the midst of the plain. | T)ie in- 
terior of Arabia is probably a high plain, inclining towards 
the Persian gulph. A great proportion of it is occupied by 
extensive deserts. But these deserts are separated by small 
mountainous Discs, which seem to form a continued lino 
from the south-east of Palestine to Oman. 

All the rivers of Arabia arc more or less a sort of occa- 
sional torrents. In Arabic they receive the common name 
of Ooadu The dryness of the Arabian sf>il is almost pro- 
verbial ; but a Turkish geographer tells us that the Ncdjed, 
the interior plateau of Arabia, contains some lakes.$ Stra- 
bo, an eye witness, also mentions lakes which arc formed 
by rivers. 

Arabia partakes of the climate of northern Africa. The Climate, 
mountains of Yemen arc iiioisteiicd with regular showers •Seasons, 
from the middle of .June till the end of September; but 

» rim. VI. 27. I Ives, I. .neo. iVielMilir, W n'* 

X Hcrl/cii, Z.icli^ Ciirrcspou'laiicc, X Vlll. 

^ llarlgi'K IhelMii rVnina, 'C-'r'l. 

>or.. ir. ‘25 
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HOOK even then the sky is seldom overcast for twenty-four hours 
XXX. together. During the rest of the year scarcely a rloiid is 
to be seen. At Muskat, and in tjie iiiouiitaiiis (d’ Oman, the 
rainy season coinmeiires in tlie middle of Moveniher, and 
continues till the middle of February. In the plains of tho 
kingdom of Vcinen, a whole year sometimes passes without 
rain. In July and Align d, the lliermometer rises at Moka 
to 98^ of Falirenheit*s scale, while at Sana, in tlie moun- 
tains, it only reaches 85\ In this last district it soinetinies 
froe/es, thoiigii rarely.^ Kdrisi mentions mountains in 
W’hicii it freezes even in summer. 

Hotwimis, It is in tlic desert dioiinded hy Ilassora, Ragdat, HAlcb, 
and Mecca, tiuit the liot wind is most dreaded, wbicli is 
known by the name of Xfimomn, SamivU and other analo- 
gous terms, varied by the dilferent dialects of the Arabs. It 
blows only during the most intense summer beats. Tlio 
Arabs of the desert, being accustomed to an atmosphere of 
great purity, are said to perceive the samoom by its snlpliu- 
roiisod<Mir before it reaches tbeiii. its approac h is also in- 
dicated by a redness in that cpiartei* of the atmosphere from 
whence it comes. When it ajiproacbes, the Arabs lie flat 
on the ground, and even the animals bold dtivvii their beads. 
Those who are rash enotigli to face it are suddenly suflbcat- 
ed, and their bodies are observed to he greatly swollen, a 
pbenonunion imputed by the Arabs to the ojieratioii of a 

YVctjiiion subtle poison v\liicli it communicates. 'I'be arid deserts of 

ofihedc- Arabia have discouraged naturalists from exploring tliem; 

yet there are tiiimeroiis mountainous Diiscs shaded with date 
trees and other palms, wbicli might deserve to be visited. The 
sandy plains produce the same plants as northern Africa. 
They arc chiefly of the saline and the succulent kind, sucii 
as various species* belonging to the genera mesemhryanthe- 
mum, aloe^ euphorbiunif staptiia^ and salsola. They serve to 
alleviate the thirst of the camel, and present exhilarating 
objects to the traveller in the painful journeys of the cara- 
vans. 


Nleb»ihr, 1 . 1, p, 5, ^c. Cloupct in I'lc Annrilos dcs Vovages, X. 17? 
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'riic sca-slioiTs wear a rirlier and more varied aspect. MooK 
The numerous ri\iilets desreiiding from the inoiintain.s 
inaiiitaiii alone tlieir hanks an agreeable xerdure, 'J’lio 

1 .1 I • 1 • I t I ■ t ' I'crliilion 

]dants native to the sand in the iieighhourhood ot the sea of the 
are in tlu ir nature the same with those of the deserts. 
the hanks (d* the rivers, the \ alleys, and the plains, enjoy 
a fertility whirh l<»rms a complete contrast with the aridi- 
ty of the mountains. Many of the plants of Persia and 
India, celebrated for their beauty or their usefulness, liavc 
been always indigenous also in this country. Such arc the 
tamarind, the cotton sliriih,^ the banana or Indian dg, the 
sugar canr,t a species of nutmeg. t the betel, and all sorts 
of melons and pumpkins. 'I'lie chief boast of Arabia con- 
sists in two valuable ligneous species. 'IMie one is the cof- 
fee shrub, the Coffen Jlrahica ; the other* the halm tree, 
or .^mijris opabalsamHtn, 'I'he balm of Mecca, tho 
diice of this last, is the most fragrant, and sells at the 
highest prire of all the gum-resins. 'I'he coflee planta- 
tioiis are cultivated in terraces on the western side of tho 
great moiintaihs <»f Veiiien. A gre.it dial of coflee is to 
be found in the provinces of llashid or Bekil, of Rataha 
and of Vafa ; hut the climate of the departments of Oiid- 
den, of Kfiosina, and of «‘hi is the most favourable to 
it, and yields it both of better fpiality and in great abun- 
dance. We are told that tlie Araliian.s have prohibited, 
under the severest penalties, the exportation of this plant, 
and that the Dutch, French, and Fnglish, have notwith- 
standing found means of transferring it to their colonies ; 
but the coflTec of Yemen still preserves its superiority. 

The Arabians say that they originally obtained it from 
Abyssinia: perhaps it was in that country that the use and 
cultivation of this article were first discovered. 

In ancient times, Arabia was not less celebrated for in-inccntc. 
cense than for gold j but the incense wbich the northern 

* Plin.XtX. 1. Comp. XU. 10. 

i Strabo, XVI 535, 539 (e3. Atreb.) Plin. XU.U. 

t Abi .Abdallsh Ibn Batheutp, an Arabian traveller. MS. m fb** librarv oi 
Oofht. (Stel/en 
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nations procured irom Arabia Felix was not wiiolly the 
produce of that country. That which is cultivated in the 
south-east part of Arabia in the neighbourhood of Re- 
shein, Dafais Mrrbat* llaseb, and above all, in the province 
of Shahr, is only the kind rallcMl liban or olibanum by (ho 
Arabians, the ((uality of whirh is very inferior. The soil 
of the inountaiiis where ilie incense grows is of a clay tex- 
ture, and ifiipregiiated with nitre. . The Arabians procure 
several sorts of incense from Abyssinia, from Siam, Suma- 
tra, and Java. 'ritis is exported by them in great (pian- 
tities to Turkey ; and the smallest of the three kinds of 
benzoin, sold by the traders, is more valued than the oli- 
baiiiiin of Arabia.* 

There are some groves or thickets on the mountains of 
Arabia, hut no forests properly so called are to be found. 
Ill the order of palms, Arabia possesses the date tree, the 
cocoa, and the fan-leaved palm. Among other trees, na- 
tural or cultivated, are to be distinguished the tig, the 
orange, the plantain or banaiui, the almond, the apricot, 
the acacia vera^ (from which gum-arabic is obtained,) the 
sensitive plant, and others of the miinosa tribe. The fruit 
of the quince tree, and the vine, is enjoyed in perfection.^ 
Among the shrubs and the plants, the Ricinus communisp 
(the castor oil plant,) and senna, both employed in medi- 
cine, are worthy of mention : also the Gomphr^na glohosup 
or globe amaranth; the white lily, and the large Pancrati- 
iim, all of distinguished fragrance ; the aloe, but inferior to 
that of Socotora; the sty rax, and the sesamum, which sup- 
plies the place of the olive.^ 

Wheat, 'Furkey corn, and doura, rover the. plains of 
Yemen and of some other fertile parts of the country. The 
horses are fed on barley, and the asses on beans. Indigo is 
also planted, and a plant whlcli affords a yellow d>e called 
oaar^, which is exported in large quantity from Moka to 
Oman, and the /oua, which is employed as a red dye. The 


* Niebuhr, I. SUC. 
t Strab. I. c. 


t I.a Hoqur. Voyage d'Ardbie, 2S8. 
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plough is ol‘a simple construrtion. Mattorks and pick-axes book 
are usim! instead of spades. The principal cares tjf agriciil- 
ture consist in managing the distrihutniii of the water for 
irrigation* which pr«u*eeils from rivulets* wells* or pools. 

Ill harvest, the coi ii crop is pulled up by the routs, and the 
hay is cut dtiwn with a sickle.* 

The camel has justiv tieen called a living ship, without ^‘umaisi. 
which the Aral) could not emss the seas ot sand with which 
his country is cuxeicd. IMiny and Aiistmle have given an 
r\a( t description of the only two tlistinct species of this 
genus vvhiih are known. The one, which is used in great 
minibers in Arabia, Kgypt, and all the northern hall of 
Africa, has only one hniiip, and was called by these writers 
the camel of Arabia. The other, which is found in IVrsia, 
in the south of Russia and in Biicharia, or the aiirient Hac- 
triaiia, lias been called the caiixd of Bactriana. But among 
the varieties of tin* Arabian spreies, that which is hrst 
adapted for carrving burdens is distinguished from that 
which is fitted for ninniiig. Dioiloriis, Strabo, and Isiilo- 
ruH, ill speaking of this la t. ilistiiiguiMhed it by adding the 
appellative tiromas^ or riiniirr, to the Greek noun for a 
camel. 'Miis term has been converted by llie Kiiropeans into 
dromedary, wlii<’!i they have erroneously extended to all varieties ui 
that sjiecies which is called the Arabian and is distinguish- 
cd by its single hump. 'I'he Arabian, nouns hailjin and 
ragunliil seem to apply to the two distinct races of this spe- 
cies, the former being tle^tined lor carriage, and the latter 
for riiiiniiig. I'he work bacht is the term for the Bactriaii 
camel.j The Arabian and Bactriaii species are capable of 
producing a mixed breed, but it is not certain if this is ca- 
pable of propagating its kind. 

The oxen of Arabia have generally a hump on the back 
like those of Syria. In western Nedged, butter is used ^*'*^*^^* 
instead of oil.|; We are not particularly informed about 
the breed of sheep; they have a thick and broad tail, which 

* Niebuhr, I. 213, sfjq. 

' XVI. :;37. 


t Bochait, ilicro/uicuin, lib. If. c. A. 
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HOOK they arc said to drag beliind them on a nmall carriage 
***• but their wool seems to be coarse, and tlieir flesh none of 
the m*)st delicate. The wild goat is found in the moiiii- 
taiiis of Arabia Petrjea. 'I'lie oilier animals ai*e tin* j ick- 
allt the liysena, <iiirereiit apes, the jerboa or rat of Plia- 
raolu antelopes, wild oxen, wol\es, foxes, wild hoars, and 
the great and little paother. A degree of respect bor- 
dering on adoration is paid to a bird, which is a sort of 
thrusli, which comes i*\ cry year from eastern Persia, and 
destroys the biriists, the deatlly enemies of all vegetation. 
The esculent locust is found here, and is esteemed a deli- 
Wir/is. cacy.f As for lords, the plains are peopled hy the partridge, 
the woods by the guinea-fowl, and the mountains hy the 
pheasant. 'Phe ostrirh is not unknown in the deserts. All 
the coasts ahoiind with lish. That on the south-east pro- 
duces the shell called pinna marina^ with its shining 
TimUcs. hysHUS,t and immense quantities of sea turtle, which forma 
chief article of siihsisteiice to whole tribes, l.and turtles 
abound in Arabia, and form the food of Christians during 
Lent and other fasts. There is a small ser[>eiit called bat tan f 
distinguished hy white hlotrhes, which is of a highly \cnom- 
ous nature, its bite being followed hy sudden death. The 
large lizard, or guaril, found here, is said to equal the cro- 
codile in strengtii.'j 

iiiu‘?os. \Ve must not forget the horses, which arc the glory of 
Arabia. 'Pliry are di\ided into two classes, the kudishu or 
common, and the koshlani^ or noble kind, which are con- 
sidered as sprung from the breed of S<di»iniin, and of w hich 
ilie genealogy has been preser\ed in the country for two 
thousand years. The greatest care is taken to |>rescrvc 
the purity of the race. They arc capable of sustaining 
great fatigue, cun pass entire days without eating, and 

• Barihema, N.ivig. II. c'lp. 5, 9. HeroHoi, III. n.>. 

t l>U(’harf, llicrozoicnn, p. II. lib. IV. c. 6. Forskal, Dcscript. anim. p. 

I riolein. Geo. VI. cap. 7, 

^ KiiKwyni and Abdallatir Fs Uochart, pait 1. lib. IV. cap. ? 
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make an impetuous rliargc on an enemy. The best arc bred book 
by the Uedouiiis in the nnrtheni deserts. xxx. 

I'liis rniiiitrv als»» nossesses an exrellent breed of asaeSt . 

• • . As^es. 

wliirli are sold high, and ha\e f|nalitieH siiiiilar to tlinse of 
the mule. In Yemen the .s«diliers |ierform their patrnles on 
asses,* and e\er\ military ser\ h e in w liirli parade is not 
an ohjert. I'liey are aNo empto\ed hy tlie Mahometan 
pilgrims in tlieir long and painful journey to Mecca. Nei- 
buhr reckons the pn»gress which the Arabian asses make in 
a half Innir at IToO paces, double those of a man. The 
large Arabian camels make 775, and the smaller ones 500. 

The trot of the caiind is harsh and disagreeable. 

According to Niehulir, Arabia neither contains mines Minerals, 
of gfdd nor silver, though a small rpiantity of the latter 
metal is contained in the lead obtained from the province 
of Omun. 'riiere are iron mines in the district of Saadr 
in the north of Yemen, hut the iron which they yield is 
brittle. The onyx is found in Yemen. I'he agate called 
the moka-stone comes from »Surat, and the finest cornelians 
are brought fi'oin the gulf of Cambay. | Niebuhr denies 
that Arabia prodm es an\ precious stones, and maintains 
that they are all brought from Imlia. Hut the positive 
and unanimous testimony rd' the ancients will not permit 
us to doubt of the former wealth of the Arabian mines. (. AiKiem 
The country is in itself vast, and there is no reason what-^“*^ 
ever for refusing our assent to these accounts. It was in 
the mountains of Yemen that mines of gold were formerly 
"Aorketl; sometimes it was found in the hotly of the rocks, 
at others in loose nodules on the stiiTace. Rork salt is 
still wtu'ketl near Lolieia, and in several other places. The 
town of Gerra in the Persian Giilph was entirely built of 
this substance. The aromatites, or aromatic stone of the 

* (irnndpre, Voyage an Deiigaic. Compared with Borhart, iliero/. part I. 

Jib. 11. cap. 13. 

t Niebuhr, I. 197. 

Joh, ch. V. 45. Abulfcdj', Arabia, edit. Gagn. p. 4 . 7 . Tcipha^c •, 
oxcenta de gemiiii*, edit. Rau. p. Of., 10’. 
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ancients,^ is probably atnbcr* and the Smaragdus cliolos^ 
or inferior emerald, which, according to Pliny, was used 
as an ornamental stone in the walls of houses, was pro> 
bably cliallage.f Niebuhr observed in Yemen five-sided 
columns of basalt, blue alabaster, selenite, and various 
spars. 

Wc now proceed to examine Arabia, as divided into 
provinces. By the ancients this country was divided into 
three iinor|ual portions; Arabia Petrsea, a small province 
situated between Kgypt and Palestine, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea; Arabia Dcsertn, which extended 
towards the Kit]ihrates, and towards the centre; and Ara- 
bia Felix, which cotnpreliended the remainder. The mo- 
dern divisions, as given by Niebuhr, are quite different. 
The series of deserts in the centre forms an extensive pro- 
vince called Nedjed. lledjas is on the shore of the Red 
8ca, a little north of the middle of its length, and contains 
Mecca and Medina. Yemen is to the south of this, ex- 
tending to the straits of Bab-el-mandeb. Iladrainaiit lieu 
along the shore of tlic Indian Ocean. Oman is at the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, and I.ahsa or Uajar occupies 
the western shore of that gulf. 

The small peninsula formed by the gulfs of Allah and 
Suez, attracts the attention of travellers by its ancient ce- 
lebrity. Tliei'c is nothing at all interesting in the town of 
Ailali, which gives its name to the eastern gulf, nor in that 
of Karak. which lies on the south of the Dead Sea, nor 
in the harbour of El Tor. Mount Sinai is an enormous 
mass of granite rocks with a Greek convent at the bottom, 
called the convent of St. Catliarino. It is the highest 
summit of a chain of mountains, called by the Arabians 
Djebbel Moosa, and which requires a journey of several 
days to go entirely round it. This chain is partly com- 
posed of sand-stone. It contains several fertile valleys, in 
which are gardens which produce grapes, pears, dates, and 
other excellent fruits. These are taken to Cairo, where 


• Pliny XXXVIl. lo. 


\ Pliny XXXVTT.A 
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they are sold at a high price ; but the general aspect of this book 
peninsula is that of a frightful sterility. It is the favourite 
soil of the rose of Jericho, the bitter apple, and apocynunif or ' 
dog*s bane. There are also different ligneous shrubs, such 
’ as the acacia vera, or Egyptian thorn, which ftirnishes gum- Vcfreta- 
arabic, a substance often used as food in cases of necessity,* 
the tamarind tree, from which, in the months of June and 
July, a mild aromatic gum exudes, supposed to be the man- 
na of the Scriptures,! and still called in that country el-mann, 
also the ban, or Balanus myrepaica^ from which a much es- 
teemed oil is obtained.! The caper, the rosc-laiirel {neriunif) 
the cotton plant, and various other shrubs, form scattered 
tufts of verdure in the midst of the dark rocks of granite, 
jasper, and sienite, and in plains covered with sand and 
pebbles. The few Arabs who wander in this desert seem to 
lead very abstemious lives. They have opportunities, how- 
ever, of hunting, as gazels and other sorts of game are to 
be found in considerable number.^ The coasts of this penin- 
sula are lined with coral reefs, and covered with innumera- 
ble organic petrifactiotis. 

Sacred history and tradition have gi%'en Sinai and Ilo- 
rcb a cliaracter of sanctity in the eyes of Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans. The latter, on their return from Medi- 
na, often honour with the sacrifice of a few lambs the place 
where the Almighty condescended to reveal himself to Mo- 
ses in all his glory. Djebel-el-mokatteb is a great rock, 
situated on the road from Sinai to Suez, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, which have afforded ample matter for discus- 
sion to the learned. Niebuhr, in his visit to this spot, found 
a cemetery filled with magnificent grave-stones, on which 

* Uasselquift'f journey to Palestine, (in German) p. 570. 

t Seetzen, Zach*s Correspondence, XVII. 151. 

I P. Belon, obsenrations sur iliTcrses, singularit^s, p. 126. Celtii, Hierobo- 
^an. II. p. 1, 

9 Sicard, Bouveaua Mim. des MiMiona dam 1e Levant, I. p. 26. (Pan^ 

1715.) Pococke, Breuoing, Moncooys, Thevanot, etc. Niebuhr, Ueicription, 

II. p. 176. etc. 
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HOOK beautiful hieroglyphics were carvcil ; monument which 
XXX. ppdvc the former existence of populous and flourishing ci- 
' ties. On tlie route of the great caravan of pilgrims arc the 

towns of lleddijo, Maait* and others, situated in fertile Oii- 
itedja/.. ses, ill the mhlst of lledjaz, a country sooiewhat less desert 
than the neighlHiiirhood of Sinai. On tlie coast, uhich the 
caravan leaves on their right, are some trifling remains of 
Madian, Haiira, and some other places. On their left they 
have tlie city of Medina, which contains the tomb of Maho- 
met. 'riie pilgrims are not obliged to \isit this tomb. Tho 
tomb itself is as simple as can be imagined ; but we arc 
told that the mosque founded by the prophet is supported by 
400 columns, and illuminated with 300 lamps, which arc 
constantly burning. Here an* also the tombs of Abu-bekr, 
and Omar the successor of Mahomet. Yambo is the port of 
Medina. 

All the soil pertaining to the city of Mecca is esteemed 
sacretl. This ancient capital of Arabia was known to the 
Greeks under tho name of Macoraba. I'he latter part of 
this word denotes its greatness ; which, however, even in 
its most flourishing times, was perha|)s less than one fourtli 
of I'aris. 'Flic soil is a barren surface of rock ; the wa- 
ter of the holy well of Zemzem is brackish and bitter.”' 
The pastures are at a distance from the city ; the fruits 
used hero are brought from the gardens of 'Fayef, situated 
among mountains, where it sometimes freezes even in sum- 
mer.f The Koreishites, who ruled at one time in Mecca, 
were famed among the Arabians for their courage. They 
w'ere prevented by the sterility of the. soil from encouraging 
agriculture ; but by means of the port of Jedda, which 
was only forty miles off, they enjoyed a most favourable 
Commerce, position for commercial enterprises. An easy intercourse 
was kept up with Abyssinia; and the treasures of Africa 
were carried across the peninsula as far as Katif, in the 

* Abulfed.i, edit. Gaf^n. p. 39. Bakoui, Notices et Esaraits, II. 417. Barthe- 
xna, ap, Ramus. Niivig. 1. 151. Niebuhr. 

t Abu'ifeda. Gagn.p. 4*J. EUnsi, dim. 11. p. 



province of Tlcjer ; tlierc they were embarked on the same hook 
rafts with the )>rarls of the Persian Giilpti, and were car- 
ried to the inniith of tlio Kiiphrates. Mecca is placed at a 
distance of fort> da}s* journev from Yemen on tlie right, and 
from S,\riaon the left. The caravans of Arabia used to 
pass the winter in the former country, and the siiininer in 
the latter. I'lie} met the inerchaiits from India, who wero 
thus repaid for the toils an<l perils ol the navigation of the. 

Red Sea. 'Flie camels of the Roreishites received a cargo 
of perfumes at the markets of Sana and Merab, or in the 
harbours of Oman and of Aden. They also brought grain 
and inaiiiifactured goods from Bostra and Damascus.^ 

That commerce has now changed its direction. Mecca 
at present only siihsists by the wealth of the |iilgrims who 
come to present their homage of veneration to the holy 
Kaaba^ or rhiel temple of the Mahometans. In the common KnaiM. 
geographical works it has been u«iiial to describe this tem- 
ple as unparalleled for magnificeiice, with its hundred gates, 
and its gilded dome ; but, from Niebuhr*s description, the 
Kaaba seems to have more the character of an nin ieiit In^ 
diati or Siamese temple than of a mosque. It is an uncover- 
cl open square, surrounded with colonnade**', and adorned 
with minarets instead of pvramids and obelisks. This en- 
closure contains five or si\ chapels or houses of prayer. In 
the centre is a small square building called more particu- 
larly the Raaba, the depository of a blaik stone, which 
seems to have been an ancient obj -ct of ailoration 
the Arabians.! Before the time of Mahomet, there was a 
celebrated temple here,^ to which all the tribes of Arabia re- 
sorted, who, after going seven times round this sacred build- 
ing, kissed the black stone with respectful homage.^ Sheep 
and camels were offered in sacrifice to the 3 GO images which 

• MassotiHi, apud SchiiUens. Historia loctanid. p. 181. 

t Max. Tyr. Suid. &c. Apud. As^einan, Biblioth. Orient, p. 534. 

% Diod. 1. 3. 

t Pococke, Specim. Histor. p. 311. Reland, de Reli^, Mohammed, p. 88, 
dtc. Mill. D'otertar. de MohammediKnio. p. 18, Srr. 
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BOOK this temple contained, and which Mahomet destroyed. Pro- 
***• bably these were the spirits supposed to preside over the 
‘ days of the year, and the god Hohal, placed on the top of 

the temple, represented the sun. 

The mountains of lied jaz contain several ])etty sovereign- 
ties. The Arabs u ho liie here do not df^ell in tents like 
those of the plains. They have toAins and walled villages; 
and they defend themselves by means of small forts built on 
rocks and rugged mountains. Among these states is the 
district of Kheibar, which is north-east from Medina, and 
.Ti-w.inr which is said to be inhabited by independent Jews, who live 
Kheibar. q^vii shciks ill tlic manner of the Arabs. The 

Turks bold them in detestation, and accuse them of pillaging 
their caravans. The Jews of Kheibar seem to have no con- 
nection with those who live in cities on the confines of Ara- 
bia. Perhaps they belong to tlie sect of Karaites, who arc 
more odious to the pliarisaical Jews than even the Maho- 
metans and the Christians. 

Nedjed. On tlio east of iledjaz are the vast deserts of Nedjed. 
According to Niebuhr, this wide country extends from Sy- 
ria on the north to Yemen on the south, and from Iledjaz on 
the west, to Irac-Arabi on the east. Thus it chiefly com- 
prehends the country called Arabia Dcserta by geographers, 
a principle of division iinknown to tlic Arabians. That part 
of the province more strictly known by the name of Nedjed 
is mountainous, co\ered with towns and villages, and filled 
with small principalities, almost every small town being go- 
verned by an inde|)endent sheik. It abounds in all sorts of 
fruit, particularly dates. There are few' rivers ; and even 
that of A'ltan, which is marked in M. d*An\ille*s map as 
flowing from a considerable distance in the interior into the 
Persian Gulph, is jiiothing more than a ooadi or torrent 
which runs only after heavy rains. 

District of This province contains many districts. That of El-Ared, 
Ei-Aced. called sometimes Nedjed-el-Ared, is conterminous with 
Hajar or Lahsa on the east In it is Hanifa, a canton 
once celebrated, but best known in modem times by the 



name of Daraic.^ One of its depcnfirncics is Aijana» the book 
birth place of the new prophet Waliliab. Niebuhr places •• ***• 
the tlistrict of Kenlje in the s«Hith-aest part of NedjecI, 
and c'oiise<|iienfi> on the coiiHiies *>f Yemen. In tiiis, how- 
he was certanily mistaken. Khanig or Kenlje, ac- 
cording to ttie Arabians, is tlie same canton wliirli has 
Yemama for its capital, a place ol great note since the ila^rs Yemama. 
of .Mahomet, as the residence of the ri\al prophet Mo- 
seiluma. It forms, v'itli the cities of Laiisa and Yebrin» 
an equilateral triangle, of which* each side is reckoned a 
distance of three da vs’ journey, f 'Hic mount Kl-Ai*ed of Mount EU 
Arahiaii gengrajihers seems to be a ridge of limestone 
rocks, extending frnm north to smith, of a preriipt form on 
the west, and gently iricliiiiiig to the east.:^ It is the Monies 
Marithi of I’tolemy. 

A traveller from nainasriis, (Yoosoopli-ol-Milky,$) has 
procured for us some recent information respecting the 
tcrior of Arabia. Hy his account, it appears that, from the 
coiifines of the canton of llaiir in to the hanks of the Eu- 
ph rates, the whole soil is oiu* imiiMOise plain, without rivers 
or permanent springs, without the slightest elevation, 
without any trace of town or village, hut atfordirig vigo- 
rous grow til to a few thorny shrubs, by which the travel- 
ler’s eye is some w bat relieved. I'lic na»ne of this plain ia 
El-llainad, the Jll-duhna of Abulfeda and d’Anville. This 
is the scene of the wanderings of different Arab tribes, as 
the Anaseh, the neni-Slialier, and the Szeleh.|| The tribe 
Montefik occupies the banks of the Euphrates from Korna 
to Arasje. To the south of this plain the caravans of Da- 
mascus on leaving Esrak, a journey of a day and a half 
from Bostra, follow for seven days the tract of a vallejr, 

•• Niebuhr, De»cr. p. 203. t Abiilfrda, Gagn. p. 16. 

i Idem, Proleg. p. 182. Rommel, Arabia Abulf. p. 86. Hadji-Khalfab, 
Djehaa-Numa, p I4a0, 1451 M3, Compare with ihe Supplementary Notes at 
the end of the fourth volume of uur work. 

♦ Zacb’s Corresp. XVIII. 

il Seeiren. in the Annales de^ Voyages, VIII, 2«1 
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on tlie dry bod of a river, callod fnuli-JIrnhvl-Sxyrrhau. 
Tills tract loadiiif; Mdutli-oast. brings tlinn to tlic canton of 
Ojof^ callod also Djof-er- Sxijrriinu, At this place tlioro is 
a bigli pyramidal tower. The iiilial>itaiits li\e in a state of 
perpetual (i\il war. 

It is said that there are wild dogs around it, which arc 
tiseil lor f'lod. After this, in the rout of the caravan, 
there is a desert of stones of two ila\ s* jouriiev, and another 
of sand of three days, where wild i»xen are met with, which 
sometimes afford <ipportnnities for the chase. Reliind this 
desert rises iiioiint Sham iiar, co\ej’ed with forests and \il' 
lages ; in lieigtit and extent it rese iililcs mount Lihariiis. 
IlertMiiir tra\eller ended his j'lurney, w itliout even enter- 
ing the canton of Slianim.ir. 'IMiis is the Zamefas i»f I’to- 
lemy, and the Bel'nl'Slieiner ui' dVVnville, though that geo- 
gra|iher places it toj> far to tin* west, and 'perha|)s a little 
too far south, tlur tra\eller learned that the town of 
Darrcia, the ra|tital of the Wahahees, is six days journey 
from mount Sliauimar. Darreia is reckoned among the 
Arabs to he at the saiiie distance from the Persian Gulph; 
but Mr. Reignatid, an Kiiglisli tra^eller, who came fi'om 
Brtssora by sea to Kliatif, had a journey of se\en days* to 
the town of Asha, a place where there are horses of singu- 
lar beauty, though only fifty -five inches high;* he had 
then eight days’ jtiiiney rcriss lie ihsdt l.i fi le hr ai riv- 
ed at Darreia, whi<’h he calls Drahia. It is an inconsider- 
able place, but handsome according to the Arabian style. 
The sides of the neighbouring hills produce all sorts of 
fruits. Excellent horses, and numerous flocks of black 
sheep are reared here.j 

To the south and south-east, Nedjed is separated from 
Yemen and from Oman by the desert of Alikaf, which, 
according to tradition, was once a terrestrial para- 
dise, inhabited by an ioipious race of giants called Aa- 


* Reinaud's Letter to SeeUen, Zach. Corresp. Sept. 1805. 
^ Compare with Hadgi-Kalla, 1451, dec 
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tlitM, who were ilestroyeil by a ileliige of saml, thoiigli book 

their Lingiiiige continues tu be spoken in the istaiids of Ku- 

ria ami Muria.* — 

The towns of Xeiljed carry on a considerable trade with 
.,ne another, ami witli tiie iieighbiuiniig parts of lledjaZt 
Yeiiieru and Lalisa ; and we Impe that, by means of it, 
some European tiMieller nia\ find an opportunity of pene- 
trating into the interior of Arabia, and ac(|uiring for us a 
more exact know ledge of it. It is from Nedjed that tho 
formidable sect of t!ie Wahabees has sprung, v\ hose power Thi* vva- 
has excited the attention of Asia and of Kiirope.f habees. 

According t<k a tradition prevalent in Arabia, and 
especially in Yemen, there was a poor •'heplierd of tho 
name of Soliiiian, who saw in a ilreani a flame proceeding 
from his body, wbich extended itself to a distance round 
him, destroying every thing in its way. lie consulted tho 
wise men on (he meaning of this \i^ion, and they answered 
him that it predicted the rising of a new political power 
which was to lie estalilislied by his son. This prediction Their rourk« 
has pro\ed correct; for if it has not received its arcom- 
plishinent in the person of Abd-el-Wahab, the son of that 
individual, it certainly has in that of the next of the racc^ 
Slieik-Moliammed, who is in fact the founder of the sect 
wliich has assumed the name <d* his father Wahah. He 
has contrived to take advantage of this fatuous vision 
among his countrymen, lie has persuaded them that ho 
is a direct descendant of Mahomet, whose name he has 
taken. His doctrines are few and simple. He eiijfiins the His rioc- 
vvorship of one Gotl, eternal, omnipotent, just and meiTi-‘^*“c^‘ 
fill, a dispenser of rewards and punishments, 'riic Ko- 
ran he maintains to he a book written in heaven by tlio 
angels. Its precepts are to be follow eil, but all the Mus- 
sulman traditions are tu be rejected. Maboiiiet be gives 

*■ Compare with Harlgi-Kalfah, p. 1358, 

t llibtoire des Wahabis, par M. L. A. Paris, ISIO. Notice sur Ics W’aha- 
ins, par M. Rousseau, consul-geoeral, annexed to his description of tlic pashSilio 
»l Bagdat. 189?. 
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Boov out to be a uriae man highly favoured by God, but entit- 
***• led to none of that religious homage which is paid to him. 
He says ttiat GimI, offended at this species of worship* has 
sent him to tlie earth to iindereive mankind* and that all 
those who shall refuse his instructions are to be utterly ex>' 
tirpated. 

Political At first he disseminated his doctrine in secret* and made 
tions!*^' some proselytes. For the same purpose he took a journey 
into Syria. Not succeeding there* he returned to Arabia 
after an absence of three years. Here he was more fortu- 
nate, and found a protector in an Arabian sheik, called 
Kbn- Ebn-8ehoodf who was descended from the tribe of Negedis^ 
behood. pnigenitor of Sheik- Mihammed. I'his Ebn-Sehood 

was a man of ati ardent and courageous spirit* who, after 
raising himself to the situation of the chief of his tribc^ 
had subjected to it two otlier tribes belonging to Yemen* 
and drawn o%er to bis party all the wandering \rabs of 
that country. With this coinputiy he found hiiiiself in a 
condition to make frerpient excursions, and in fifteen years 
his conquests were exteti.si\e. Desirous of giving them a 
still wider extension, he considered Mohammed as a person 
who might materially promote his views hy inspiring his 
Arabs with additi«*ii;t1 arddur and entiiiisiasm. he there- 
fore aided the propagation of a doctrine which had already 
made some progre.ss among his people; and Mohammed 
readily connected himself wiih him as promising the most 
solid political support to his new sect. The whole of the 
people soon embraced his tenets. The new worship now 
assumed a regular form. The son of Abd-el-Waliab was 
proclaimed supreme head of the Wahabees. £bii-Sehood 
held the temporal power under the titles of prince and ge- 
neral; and this partition of authority is preserved among 
the respective descendants of the two chiefs* who chose for 
their capital Drahia or Derreia* in the desert to the south' 
east of Bassora. 

Conquests Ebn-Sehood next proceeded to realize his mighty pro- 
of aggrandizement He formed a well-disciplined 
army ; and* by eloquent harangues* he inflamed their en- 
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IhusiaHin. Seliood died in tlic midst ol' these projects* hut book 
his son* Abd-el-Azis, inherited his murage and his zeal. ***• 
When he >\ishrd to siihjiigate any tribe, his method was to 
siimnion it to believe in the Roraii as explained b} him* 
threatening extermination in case of refusal. When they 
prefcn'cd the latter alternative, he put them all to the s>\ord* 
sparing the women and the children* and carried off all tho 
j)ro|)erty t>f the conquered. If, on the contrary, the tribe 
agreed to submit, Abd-el-Azis gave them a governor, claim- 
ed a tenth part of their flocks* their money, their moveables* 
and even of the men* tho latter being drawn by lot. By 
tliese ineastircs he amassed great treasures in a short time, 
and collected a numerous army. The latter is estimated at 
120,000 men. The Bedouin Arabs, one after anotber* sub- 
mitted to a power wliirli now embraces all that vast desert 
wliicli is bounded by the Red Sea* the Persian Crulf* and tlio 
environs of Aleppo and Damascus. 

The Wababees liold the other Mahometans in abhorrence; MamiPiM 
yet they retain many of their ceremonies; theliMdirumci- 
sio!i, tlieir forms of prayer, their ahliitions, their days of ''''“h.ibcns. 
ahstiiieiice, the fast of Ramadan* and their holidays : hut 
their luosfiues have no decorations* no minarets nor cupolas. 

They make no |M-cifcssicms of respect for the memory of 
shieks and of iinuiis, and hiiry their dead without |K»inp or 
ceremony. They live on barley bread, dates, locusts* and 
fisli. It is rarely that they eat mutton or rice. Coffee is 
forbidden. Their clothes and their bouses arc ns simple as 
possible. This nation is divided into three classes ; the 
military, agriculturists* and mechanics; for they work at 
diffeiTut mechanical arts. Their basket work* their wool- 
len and cotton cloths, and their manufactures in copper and 
iron, arc not inferior to those of the other Arabians. 

Descending from the higher parts of Arabia* wc enter ilajai. 
the llajar or Hejer* a piovincc lying along the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf. The tribe of Beni-Khaled 
formerly were its sovereigns* but it now forms part of the 

'OT,. II. f>7 
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Waliabee territory. Lalisa, a considerable town on tlic 
river Aston, is its capital, and sometimes gives its name to 
the whole ])rovinre. KatifT seems to be the ancient GerrOt 
which was built of rock salt. Its inliabitants li\e by the 
pearl fisliery ; and «ihen not rich enough to fish on their 
own account, they hire themselves out for this employment 
to foreign merchants. The ruins of an old Portuguese fort 
are still to be seen here. Koneit is another considerable 
tow'n, called Grain by the Persians. Its inhabitants also 
live by the pearl and other fisheries, on the coast of Baha- 
rcin. They are said to amount in number to 10,000. The 
whole of this coast is very populous. It abounds in dates, 
rice, and cotton: the rivulets are fringed with lilies and 
privets. But they sutfer dismal encroach neiits from tbo 
drifting sand, by which whole cantons arc sometimes inva* 
ded.^ Taniot, a small town to the cast of Katif, has ex- 
cellent vineyards, which are sometimes flooded h^ the tides. 
It is here tliat we niiist place the regio Midna of Strabo, 
where the vines, raised in baskets of rushes, were sometiiiies 
moved out of their situation by the waters of the sea, and 
afterwards replaced by means of oars.j In some of the 
tow'ns of llajar there arc woollen manufactures, particular- 
ly of a kind of cloaks called abbas. 

The isles of Baharein, or Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf 
near the Arabian shore, may be considered us part of llajar. 
This place is remarkable for the valuable pearl fisliery which 
is carried on in its iiciglibourbood in the moiitbs of June, 
July, and August; a fishery which, in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, was estimated at a produce of 500,000 diiratH.:^ The 
name Baharein signifies two seas, and seems to be of mo- 
dern application; for Abiilfeda, as well as the Arabians 
of Lalisa, call the large island Aual, a name which d’Aii- 
villc lias erroneously transferred to the peninsula of Ser, 
situated about 300 miles to the east. The large island 

* Hadgi-Kalfab, p. 1370. Niebuhr, II. p. 198. 

f Abulfeda, Gagn. p. 13. Strabo, XVI. 528, edit. Atrrb. 

t Texeira, Cbroaic. Armo^iae, p. 19. 
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has a fortifici] town, and abounds in dates, according to book 
modern accounts. xxx. 

Tlie atirients have, described it more favourably under —— 
the name of 'r\ los. Flat, and little \\onded, it produced 
figs, grapes, palms, and cotton. A tree is mentioned, with Vegetation, 
flouers and leaws like those of the rose, which is remark- 
ed for an uncommon sensibility to light, by contracting in 
the night, and opening during day. The tamarind, which 
in Europe is a shrub, grew here to the size of a strong 
tree; as tlierc was not that proportion of rain which was 
i*cf|uisite to vegetation, the water of the sea was used for 
irrigating the orchards; the shores were lined with man- 
groves. But from any thing w*c can now learn, the coun- 
try must have changed. Beyond a wide iinkiiowti tract, 
in which the cities of Mascalat and Julfar are .situated, 
we come to the territory of Oman. It is filled with iiioun- Oman, 
tains, which almost cry where extend to the sea. This 
country abounds in grain and fruit. The sea along its 
coasts is so full oi fisli, that cows, asses, and other animals 
are regularly fed on them, and they arc employed as ma- 
nure to the fields. Its dates form an article of exporta- 
tion. It contains copper and lead mines. The Imuri, the 
most powerful prince of the country, resides at Kostak. 

But Maskat, or Muscat, is the large.st city, and bu.st known Muskar. 
to Europeans. It is situated at the southern extremity of 
a bay about 900 geometric paces long, and 400 wide. On 
the east and west this bay is bordered with steep rocks, which 
afford shelter to the largest vessels against every wind. On 
the tw’o sides of this fine harbour arc some batteries and 
small forts. The town, where it is not defended by na- 
ture, is inclosed by a wall. Beyond this wall a pretty largo 
plain opens, bounded also by rocks, which have only 
three very narrow outlets. Maskat was in ancient 
times, as it is now*, the entrepot of the iiierchant goods 
of Arabia, Persia, and the Indies. In 1508 the city 

• Theophrasi. Hist. Plant. IV. 9. V. 6. De Causis, Plant. II. 7. Coinr)ar«4 
wirh Pi:ny. XII. 10, 11. XVI. 41. Adrian, VII. 
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was taken by tlic Portuguese. TJie prince Iiimself is en- 
gaged in commerce. He lias some armed vessels* in wliicli 
he every year imports slaves* ivory* and other commodities 
from Africa. 

The iiiliabitaiits of Oman are llie best seamen in Arabia. 
They ha\c small merchant vessels called /rankis* the sails 
of which arc not formed of matting as in Yemen* but of linen 
as in Europe. I’liese vessels are wide in proportion to their 
length, very low in the fore part, and very high behind. 
They have this peculiarity* that the planks are not nailed* 
but tied or sewed together. The greater part of tlie Im&n’s 
soldiers are Caffrarian slaves.'^* 

The independent principality of Sehr lies towards Cape 
Mossandoin, which commands the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. Omrui, and consequently all Arabia* terminates in 
the east hy Capo Uas-al-ilhad* coiniiioiily called Kosal- 
gat. 

From tliis the southern roast first runs in a snutli-soiitli- 
cast dire(*tion« as far as Cape Kanseli, then soiitli-wcst to 
the straits of Babeliiiaiideb. The eastern part of this shore 
is lined with coral reefs and sunk rocks. Strabo says that 
trees grew here which were flooded at high water. These 
were probably mangroves. Next comes the mountainous 
country called Seger, where frankincense grows. Its har- 
bours are llasec on the great gulf of Kiiria Muria* sur- 
rounded w ith isles ; likewise Merhat and Dasar. Behind 
the country of frank incense lies Malirah* a large hilly dis- 
trict, where a peculiar language is spoken. All these can- 
tons seem to belong to Hndramaut, taking the name in its 
widest sense ; but Hadraiiiaiit Proper is on the south-west* 
and adjoining to Yemen. Doan in this country is a large 
and fine town, but its inland situation prevents us from 
obtaining an accurate, knowledge of it. |t is twenty-fivo 
days* journey from Sana* and eleven from Rcshiti. This 
last city is on the sca-sliore. Its inhabitants are remarked 
fur their politeness to Euro|ieans and other strangers. Its 


* Niebuhr’s Descrip. ile I’Arabjr, etc, II, jv 141. 1«. 
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sJieik possesses a ronsiilcrablc district in Arabia, besides book 
tbe island of Socotora, celebrated for its aloes. The 
slieik or sbibain is one of the most |m\\erful in the moiin' 
tains where the Kahails live, lladramaiit was celebrated 
in the da vs nf Aiis^iistiis for tfie bravery of its inhabitants. 

In several parts of it tbeiv are montitaiiioiis and \ery fertile 
countries, with interposed \ alleys, wliicli arc well watered 
by tbe mniiiitain streams. From the different ports of this 
country there is an exportation for Maskat and the Indies, 
of frankincense, myrrh, cointiion gum, dragonN blood, and 
aloes; and for Yemen, of stuffs, carpets, and large knives, 
called jambea^ wbirli the Arabs wear in their belts. 

The. finest provim e <if Arabia remains to be described. Ynnct. 
It once forined a large kingdom under the name of Saha. 
Subjugated by Mahomet, and afterwards by Saladin, Ye- 
men at last fell under a sort of sul>jectioii to the Mamelukes 
of Kg}|)t. Ill 1517, lia\iiig rero\ered its liberty through 
thtMlecliiiing power of the Mamelukes, il was threatened 
with a 'rurkish in\asi<iii; hut in 1030 Amurat II. recognised 
Sejid-khasseii-ihti Mohaiiiiiied, as king of Veiiieii, reserving 
to himself a nominal so\eiTigiity* Sim e that time its kings 
ha\e lost se>eral pio\iiires especially on the north and 
oast. Still the state of Yemen contains nearly 20, <>00 
square miles, and probably a million of souls. The king is iNiiiiir.ii 
at the same time the chief of the sect of Zeidite s, which pre- 
dominates in the whole of Yemen. Hence this prince at first 
took the title of Imati, wliich applies in Turkey to the sim- 
ple odiciating priests attached to mosques, but in Arabia 
and Persia, among the adlierents of tbe sects of Zeidites 
and Slieeites, means a doctor, or a successor of the great 
prophet. These Imruis, however, soon after stamped on tlieir 
coin the more imposing tide of Emir-al-mumenim^ or *• jiritice 
of the faithful.’' The true followers of their sect are said to 
honour them as caliphs. The throne is hereditary. The 
ICinir is independent, and acknowledges no superior in tern'* 


♦ To l»i» dc'cri^ed in «ur HQtnuuX of Afrira, 
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poral OP spiritual concerns. He retains the power of mak- 
ing peace and war. Yet the brave and proud Arabian 
never submits to the least abuse of power. The emir can- 
not even inflict death on a Jew ur a pagan, unless the ac- 
cused has been tried before the iTeigii tribunal of Sana^ 
composed of a iiiiinher of catlis. and of which the Kitiir is 
only the president. If the Ktiiir evinces an indination to 
despotism, he is detliroiied. Persons of rank are called 
fakis. I'lie go\erriors t>f districts are called dolas^ and 
when they are of distinguished birth, they are denominated 
walls, 'Phe magistrate of an iingarrisoncd town is called 
sheik ; if the seat of his aiithoi'ity is a place of greater con- 
sef|ueiice, he receives the title of rmtr. 'Miere are also pub- 
lic controllers to inspect the conduct of the go\crnnrs. But 
we need not detain oiirsehes longer with these details; 
they will be found at coiisidei able length in the work of 
Niebuhr. 

The armed fon'c kept on foot during peace consists of 
4000 infantry, and 1000 (*a\ airy. I'he soldiers, according 
to the oriental custom, wear no uniform; they are not in- 
structed in any spedes of tactics, and scarcely know how to 
manage a musket. Yemen has no marine force, the vessels 
are rudely built, and their sails are of matting. 

The animal re\eiuies of the priiiee amount^ according 
to Niebuhr, to nearly £80,000 sterling. This traveller 
conceives that they arise entirely from the duties laid on 
the exportation of coflee. Besides this valuable article, 
Yemen exports aloes and myrrh; the best comes from 
Abyssinia; also (dibaiium, or the inferior sort of frankin- 
cense, senna, i\ory, and gold, from Abyssinia. The imports 
from Europe consist of iron, steel, cannons, lead, tin, coclii- 
nral, mirrors, kjiives, sabres, cut glass, and false pearls. 
The Jews are here the manufacturers in gold and silver^ 
and even coin the money. Some muskets, are made in the 
country, but they are indifferently executed. There are 
also in Yemen some linen maiiufartures, but generally of 
a coarse quality. A very active trade is carried on by the 
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Jews, >\lio amount to 5000 families; but jealousy ami su- »ooK 
]ierstUioti combine tlicir influence to persecute Ibis unliappy 
race. — 

Yemen, tlie most powerful kingflom of Arabia, is divided I’lovinccs 

. . , , * , . I . , anil towns. 

into several departments, and in a more general ^ay, into 
the liigli country, called in Arabic njebal, and tlie low 
country, wbicb is called Tehama. 1‘be chief rit\ is Sana, 
situated at the botttini «»f a mountain called Nikkiim. Ac- 
cording to Niebuhr this city is *>f no great extent ; its cir- 
cumference being ahtiut an lioiirN walk, itit liiding also some 
gardens. I'he walls are of bri( k. It has seien gates, and 
several handsome mos(|ues and palaces, some <d' them built 
of baked bricks, and others of stone. Tlie comintm houses 
arc of bricks dried in the sun. It has se\eral simseras or 
caravanseras for merchants and travellers.* Fuel is \ery 
necessary here, and extremely scarce, hut the country con- 
tains some coal mines and some turf. IMiiiy says that the 
Arabians warmed theinsehes with oiloriferous wood, hut of 
this no modern fact furnishes a coiinmiation. The fruits 
arc excellent, especially the grapes, of which there are seve- 
ral varieties. 

According to the obscure accounts of IMiiiy anil of Strabo, M-ncb, 
March or Mariaba was the ancient iiietropidis of Yemen. 

M. d’An\ille endeavours to identify that place with the 
celebrated city of Saba, known to the Ilelirews, and men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, Agatharchides, and some other Greek 
geographers. At the present day this town has heroine tlio 
capital of the country of Djof, which is now independent of 
the Iinan of Yeiiirn. In a contiguous valley, abmit sixteen 
miles long, six or seven rivulets join their streams. Some 
of them contain fish, and retain tlieir water the w hole year 
over. The two chains of mountains approach so near one 
another to tlie east, that a |)ersoii may pass from the one to 
the other in five or six minutes. It is said that this opening 
was once shut up by a thick wall, which confined the rain 

• Niebuhr, I. p. 230. (in German.) Lilrisi. dim. 1. p. 6. Ibn .il Ooardi. 
part 10. 
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water to be distributed through the fields aiul gardens situa« 
ted along the bottom of these heights. This great dyke was 
esteemed among tlie Arabians one of the^wonders of tho 
world. 'I'he Arabian historians mention the bursting of the 
dyke, and the consequent disasters, as fortiiitig the com- 
menrcmeiit of a historical epoch, of which the learned have _ 
not been able to make out any consistent or probable ac- 
count.^ 

In the Djebal or high country, the Iman possesses tho 
town of Dainar, the seat of the great university of tho 
Zeidites; of Doran, in which there are large magazines of 
grain cut in the rocks; of Djohia, distinguished for tho 
pavement of its streets; Taez, which boasts uf its elegant 
niosqiies. Koosina is a town which is entered only by 
diiiibing up steps. It is a day’s journey to ascend to it 
from the 'reliema. Mnasek is a place where all the houses 
arc cut out of the solid rock. 

Independent Djehul contains large cantons, among which 
is Sahari, of which Saade is the chief place. It produces 
grapes and other fruits in abiiiiflance, and has some iron 
mines which are worked. The inhabitants of this provinco 
have little intercourse with strangers. Tlieir dialect is 
supposed to come nearer that of the Koran than any othci% 
though they know nothing more of that book than the name. 
They live on game, honey, milk, ami pulse. They marry 
later in life than any other Arabians; live to a very ad- 
vanced age, and retain their eye-sight till the day of their 
death. By plundering their neighbours, they enable them- 
selves to exercise hospitality to visitors. Nedjeran, a small 
domain, is situated in an agreeable country, supplied abun- 
dantly with water, and lies to the east-north-cast of Saade, 
at a distance of three days’ Journey. It produces great 
abundance of corn and fruit, particularly dates. There is 
a canton called Hasbid-oul-Bekilf the numerous sheiks of 
which form a league, wliich Is somewhat formidable to the 
Iman. 

• Heiske. <Io Ar:il)i;in epiniiA vctU''ti'’<nnA, . Lip<, 
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Even in the plain, or Tcliama, there arc small states which book 
have braved the power of this prince. Such is Aden, a town xxx. 
celebrated fru:ii the remotest periods for its rominerce and 
the excellence of its liarhoiir on the Indiiin Ocean. The 
Arabian geographers tell us that it inr.intaiiied an extensive ^ 
intercourse with India atui China in the 1^2th, ISth, and 
14th centuries : there the riches of the east were accumulat- 
ed on a tract of rock destitute of water and of trees.• **^ Aden, 
devastated in the wars of the Turks and Portuguese, has 
lost its commerce since it submitted to the ImAn. 'Phis 
prince is master of the best towns on the Arabian Gulf, such 
as Mokn, the name of wliich sounds so delightful in the ears 
of every one who is curious in ctdTee ; Reit-el>Kakin, which, 
from the excellence of its harbour, exports more of this ar- 
ticle than an\ other place; Loheia, which also exports it in 
large f|uantit\, though of an inferior kind ; and Zebid, which 
is not the ancient Suhotha^ but which enjoyed all the trado 
before the destruction of its harbour. 'I'he isle of Kamaran, 
fertile, but unliealth>, contains, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, a handsome acpieduct built by the Portuguese. 

Having thus gone over the topograpliy of Arabia, let usManncri 
take a short ami ('(imprelieiisi\e view of its inhabitants. 

The Arabians are of the middling size, lean, and apparently 
dried up by the beat ; an appearance no doubt arising in 
)iart from their abstemiousness, and the habit which they 
have of dispensing occasionally with lirpjids for a length 
of time. Their com)dexion is brown, their eyes dark, and 
their hair black; swift in running, and dexterous horsemen. 

They have the general cliaracter of bravery, of dexterity in 
handling the bow and the lance, and of being good marks- 
men c\er since they have become rainiliar with the use of 
fire arms. Gravity of deportment, regarded among the 
people of the east as a mark of good breeding, seems less 
natural to the Arabians than It is to the Turks. Robbery 

• Edmi, dim. I. p. s. Ibn al Ouardi, edit- Hyland, part. 10. Noticas tz 
Eitraits, If. p. 48. etc. 

TOl. IT. P.6 
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is the open profession of many of those tribes which are 
called Bedouins. In the commercial towns, the art of cheat- 
ing is employed as a substitute, "riiese vices are supposed 
to be the offspring of the want of a regular government, but 
it may be Imped that other means of counteracting such dis- 
positions may be in reser\e, besides the presence of an ex- 
tensive imperial authority in such forms as institutions of 
this kind have been hitherto known. The ancient patriarch- 
al hospitality of this country still remains. A simple tra- 
veller, throwing himself on the protection of a respectable 
sheik of the desert, may depend on the best reception. In 
the villages of the Tehama some public houses are found, 
where travellers are lodged and fed without expense for 
some days. Wlieii the Arabians arc at meals, any person 
who chances to come, in is in\ited to eat with them, without 
any distinction of religion or of rank. It is said that, when 
a Bedouin sheik eats with a tra\ellor, it is a sure pledge 
that he will give him his best protection. Sometimes a per- 
son who has Just been robbed happens to enter the tent of 
the robber w itiiout knowing it; the latter tries to console 
him, by reminding him that God is suHii'iently inereiful to 
repay his losses, gi\e.s him a suit of cl(»thes different from 
his own, while the other, in the mean time discovering the 
fact, still keeps up the appearanee of ignorance. In polite- 
ness the Arabians emulate the Persians. They always kiss 
the hanil of a su|iorior as a token of respect. 

Their houses, v \ q \\ when built of stone, are wholly des- 
titute of taste. The tiiciPs apartoients are in front; their 
jealousy, matured into a peculiar form of decency, places 
those of the WMiiieii behind. Even tlie poor Bedouin di- 
vides his tent into two apartments by a curtain, behind 
wliicli tlie w'oiiieii are concealed from the ey e of indiscreet 
curiosity. 'I'lie Arabian is sober in perfection. The com- 
mon people have only one meal of bad bread, made of 
dourOf whieh exactly resembles tliin barley cakes after 
they have been kept so long as to be perfectly dry, and as 
hard as stone. They sometimes use a species of millet. 
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Witli these they take earners milk, butter, grease, or vege- book 
table oil. Fuiv water is their beverage ; animal fooil is 
very little useil ; pork was pr«»seribetl among them long be- ■ 
fore the time of Mahomet.* At their meals they set Hinall 
tables about a foot high on a large carpet laid on the ground 
or on mats, where tlo* guests are seated. Like other Ori- 
entalists they are passionately fond pastry. Thrir fa- 
vourite li(|uor is eonfee, whiehtlte> prepare by burning in 
an open pan, and pounding in a stone or wooden mortar. 

This method is supposed to preser\e a tla\our which is lost 
by grinding it in a mill. 'Hie people of Yemen rarely use 
coffee, considering it as ttf a heating nature; but they pre- 
pare a lirpior rcseuibliiig tea from the coffi'c husks. Arabs 
of distinction make use of Chinese porcelain. Spirituous 
liquors, though forbidden liy law, are not unknown in Ara- 
bia; a plant rcsemhiing hemp is often smoked, and is pro- 
ductive of a species of intoxication.f 

The Arabians, like the IVrsiaiis, are fond of long flowing Dr s, 
garments, 'riiej also wear wide short tuckered trousers, 
with an rmlirniilereil leather girdle o\er them, under which 
is stuck a shining poniard or dagger. 'I'hey all wear the 
cloak called habba ; it is a large double sr|uare piece of 
cloth, with a slit at the middle for the neck, and one on 
each side for the arms. 'I'he fabric of these mantles is of 
goat’s and earners hair very closely woven. I'lie proof 
to which they arc siihjerted in buying, is to pour on them 
a pail of water, which they sometimes retain, without trans- 
mitting a single drfip, for a quarter of an hour. The 
Arabians load their heads with a number of caps, which 
they encircle with several folds of a scarf. In general they 
wear nothing on the legs or feet, the soles of their feet 
being hardened by use to bear the heated sand without in- 
convenience. In the mountains, boweter, they use sheep 
skins as a protection to them. Some shave the head, others 

•Mill, Dissert, de Mahomedismo, p. 25, 118. Hieronvm. iu .fovinian. Jl 

c. 6. 

* IViebuhr, I. pauint 
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XXX. 21 large shift and pantaloons. In the Hedjaz, as in Egyptt 
their eyes only arc seen tliroiigli the muslins v^itli \>hich 
dress. their head H arc covered ; ill Venieii they wear long, veils. 
An Arabian female, who was Mirpri^ie.l naked by M. Nie- 
buhr* covered her face with her hands, disregarding all 
other exposure. Arabian corpietry displays itself hy show- 
ing off rings, bracelets, and necklaces of false pearls. 
Soinetiines, like the women of Indostan, th<‘y wear rings 
in the nose in addition to the more common ornament of 
pendants to the ears. They use the juice of tlie lienni to 
dye their nails red, and their feet and hands of a >e11o\vlsli 
brown their eyelids arc blackened with the nati\c siilphu- 
I\Tatkinf;of ret of antimony. The practice of marking the skin with 
ihe skin. of animals, flowers, or stars, which w^as in ex- 

istence before the time of Mahoniet.t has still left some 
traces among the lledoiiin woinen.j l*he fashions of this 
part of the east are .subject to very little change. The dress 
of Esther, Sulaiiiith, and other personages of the Old Testa- 
ment, probably was on the same model with that which is 
seen on the women of rank of modern Arabia.^ 

Arabian Tlio Constraint to which tlie Arabian women arc sub- 
gallantry. altogether pre\ent intrigues. But the 

youth who is hold enough to trespass on the sanctuary of 
the harem fmd.s liis path eiicompassed w itii perils, battles, 
and death. The pastoral life of the Bedouins affords 
greater freedom to their woiiieii ; and the desert is the ge- 
neral theatre of the keen passions depicted in the Arabian 
tales.y III the Song of Solomon, and \arious love songs 
and talcs, the taste of the Arabian connoisseur in beauty 


• For an .icroiint of the iicnne soc a note of M. Langir.c, Collection portat. 
das Voyages, II. 127. 

t Moallakat, trad, de Ifaitmann, p. 69 — 125. Taraphae Moalkallat, cd. 

Reiake, p. 43. 

f Arvieux, M4inoircs, edit. Labat. III. 297. 

t Hartmann on the Toilette of the Hebrew Women, in German. Schroedcr, 
de vettitu mulierum llebrcarum. 

II «._j r ..nn.>iq,.nn nf \T r'hATv nrpf XXV. ete. etc. 
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IS exhibited in the poetical portrait drawn of the favourite book 
female. •‘Her f'»rm tall and lender like the rush whicli 
bends hefore tlie wind, or like tin* lances of the men of Ye- ' " 
intMi. Voliiininons at mill IVoiii to left, she en- 

ters with ilill'h lih V l>\ the tent door. Two iiriii poinegranutes 
swell the alahast(‘r white siirfai e of lo r i»osom. Her eyes 
are. Ii\el\ and lender like those o| the antelope ; her eye- 
brows arched : anil her hl.ick hair, draw n loj;* tier with a 
clasp, waves over the n*'ck like the caiiiel*'..*** 'I'he roin- 
plexions of tlte lower oiders ol woiiieo in the maritime 
plains are a deepvellow; hut in the inonntaiii^, even tlio 
females of the peasaiiti v exhiliit forms and loinplrxioiis 
which (ircrce and Italy would not disclaim. 

The aiK ieiit laiip^oai^e of Aratiia seems to have had a nearAmbi. 
resemblance to the llehrew. Before Mahoinei’.s time there 
were two leadiiip; dialeits, that of the lla m•yariteH, or (iialucts. 
lioiiierites, which (irev ailed in Yemen; ainl that of the 
Koreisliites, whii h was used in the country round Mecca. 

The latter was the least agreeable and pure of Ihe two, 
but tlie |irotiiiilgation of the Koran, ami the victories of 
MahniiiPt, gave it a tt iiimph o\er thc^ other.f I'his sacred 
language t.iiigiit in the schools hy fixed rules; in it alone 
tlie pnlilic tll'•tl’ll( tions in tlie iiio^ipies are delivered. TliC 
present l.irigiiage of the leariied, and wdiic'li is also employ- 
ed ill sidrinn addresses, floes not diifer from it in cfiiistruc- 
tion, or in the applii atifin of its ternis4 But a similar 
uniformity does not extend to the vulgar Arabic, wliicliy 
like all languages that are wifhdy flitfiiseil, has experiencTd 
many admixtures and alteratimis.^ N«»t only do the peo- 
ple speak differently in the umuiitains and the Teliarna of 

• Paf^agr^ frnmtfiriri, Ibn Dorcid, MnitHinahi, a’ld othei.'^i collecltd in 
.Ha rtinanir& Vul klei un^rMi A'l# ii, I, .'j 19, I’lc. 

i PococLe, Si)Priinfu Hi»(niiae Arahtun, p. I >0. RuhhoriiV Prffacc to the 
German tran«.l.tiioit of RichardfeOii'b Tre»Hiie on Oneiil.ti Litciatuie. Adelurig's 
Mithridates I. 383, 6 lc , 

t Aryda, chief priest of Tripoli in ^yria. Memoir in answer to Niebuhr, iri 
Arabic. See lahn's Chrcsiomathie Arabc. p. (Vicuna. Ib02.) 

Niebuhr, I. 118 . etc. 
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BOOK Yemcny but people of rank have a pronunciation difliriilt to 
XXX. icnitate* and terms for various objec ts different fnun tliuse. 

" ' of the peasantry ; and all these dialerts have hut a slight 

conformitv with that of the Bedouins. In the distant pro- 
vinres the differenc e is still greater. It is hy tin* jiinetion 
of dialects so nuincmii'^, that the Ai aliic latigiiagc* boasts of 
so rc»pioiis a vorHhul.ir^. In treatises i*ii the suhjert \vc 
are told that it has no less than a thousand terms (or a 
camel, and fi\e hundred for a lion. The proniiiiriatioii of 
the Houtli and of tlie east is easiiT for the organs of the iti- 
hahitaiits of the south of Kiirope than that cif the Arabs of 
Kg>pt and Syria. Our noiiherii nations possessing a 
greater variety of consonants, especially of those called 
gutturals, are more capatde of arc|uiritig if. I'hf^ coiiqiiests 
of the Arabians ha%e disseininatecl their language along the 
soiitlierii Htiore of the MeiliteriMiieaii, from Kgy pt t(» the 
straits of (iilirallar, and from the island of Madagascar 
along the whole shore of the Indian Ocean. 

Wriiian The most ancient characters used in Arai>ia seem to ho 
’ '* tliose called the I’ersepoiitan, (cermed of long lines, broad 

and split at one end, and brought to a point at the otber. 
distingiiisbed from one amdlier eliiefly by posiiioii and size, 
compared by some writers to naiN, by otliers to arrows, 
and called tlie iiaiMieaded or arrow -beadeil characters. 
These were succeechMl liy tlie llain-yarie, so ralh*d from a 
dynasty of that name; and these g:i\e place to the Rufic or 
old Arabic characters. 

General The .\rabic language is not so difficult of acquisition as 
thrArVbr” alleged inultiplicity of terms and dialects might lead us 
lAngusge. to suppose. Among the other diiiiculties wliirii are to be 
encountered in the mode* of tearliing languages generally 
employed, mue!i waste of time arises fisiin the attention of 
the pupil being first directed to the written or printed cha- 
racters. If the siiutids were repiTs^Mited, in the first in- 
stance, by judicious and well iinderMtcMHl coinbinations of 
the elements of our own alphabet, and if a considerable 
advancement in the know'le<lgc of words were made on that 
plan, all that is essential would be speedily acquired, and 
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the use of the rharartors uoulil bo afterwarclH more easily book 
htiuUod, anil uitli grfator interest* Tlie ilialects have been 
ri’presoiitiMl li> HiMiio as o<|iiiill\ ilistiiirt fnuii oaoli other as ' 
the itiltVroiil l.iiigii.fj;<‘s nl Kiiiopo aio. lint Ibis is by no 
moan** t!i«* raso. A ii.iti\o <il Muniiro nr of Malta ran 
com orso wit limit liiilirultv with Kg>|»tiaiis anil Arabians. 

The Maltrsr srr\aiits who unit with llio British army in 
their ox|MMlninii III Kg>|il, x%rro very usoriil iiitor|irotors. 

The wiilo extriit of niiiiitries in whirh this language is 
hjMikrii ami w I iitrn, flit* works in hi«<tory anil Hcionce, anil 
c\rii in poetry ami the hi lies letters, whirh it contains^ 
its atlinity to the rlassiral language of Persia, as well as 
to that of the Old iVstaiiient, and the light whirh is 
thrown hy it on philology, general graniinar, and the ge- 
nealogy of languages, riiruish motives siinirient to make the 
a(*<|uisiti<in of the Arahir language \eiy desirable to every 
liberal srlmlar. 

Altlioiigli srirm e in \rahia is rediieed to some rrude r.itrmry 
notions of inedirine, ami some of the re\eries of a**troIogy, 
the ardent genius of this people is exhibited and proved in 
the miinerous pot tii al torus of thought wliiili are con- ^*^^*^***^‘** 
tained in the K Tan. M u-.ilify ami poetry are still the 
fa\ourite otijeets of their studies. 'Plie eouiitry of Ujof, 

111 the kingdom of Yemen, roiitairis se\eral persons who 
possess the talent of w riting extempore \erses. Kdiira- 
lion, though it has deeliiied in Arabia, is not altogether 
iieglerted. Several of the common people ran both read 
and write. 'Plie higher classes keep teachers in their hou- 
ses for the instrurtion of their children and young slaves. 

In general, e%ery mo^riue has a srlnml atiarhed to it, and a 
revenue, arising from the d mat ions of the rharitafile, is de- 
voted to the maintenance of the teacher, and of poor srho- 
lars. 'riie large tow ns contain many other schools to which 
the children of the middling classes are sent for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 'Plie girls are taught separately 
by female instructors. In some of the chief towns there 
are colleges for astronomy, astrology, philosophy, and me- 
dicine. The kingdom of Yemen has two famous uuiver'* 

/ 
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BOOK nitipH or araclrmirq; ono at for tlic Sonnnitos and 

XXX* otlier at I) unar for tlir Z(*iditP*$. Tlio explanation of 
~ the Koran, and flir tiisfon id* Maiiourtand the first ra- 

liptiM, are the Ihmik Ii«‘s of study most generally attended 
to. 

Rcl'mion. 'rhe extraordinary man who founded the Mahoinetau 
religiofi, had to (*iiiit«oid with the ain'ient idolatry of the 
Araliians In remote times human sarrifirts were in use 
among them, as wrll ns among their neighhoiirs the Syri- 
nns and Carthaginians. Haheisin, or the worship of tho 
liea\enl) hodies, was roinmon to them with the people of 
Syria and Chaldea. 'I'he Christian ridigion had made 
Home progress in Arahia hri’orr the time of Mahomet. 
The miintry root<iined nnnieroiis tribes of Jews who fol- 
lowed this am lent woiship.* 'I'lie Arahiaii prophet had 
Home difiirult\ in redm mg them. Ilis rlitirrh. like e\ery 
other, is divided into parties m.imtaiiiiiig ennti .vdutory 
Opiiiiniis. |tt‘'«idrs t)o’ ^ei \ of the Sooiiinte*.. Iheri' i*. aiiolher 
Vrry t tms derahh* one, v^hnli goi s h\ ttie name o( the Zei- 
dites. In doitiine tfie\ sr«*iii to agiee with the foroier, 
but are less rigid m tlieir religions ohseiwanrrs. 'rowartlB 
the middle of the hist retitue\, a sheik of Ye iieri torinefl 
anew sert ah nit the '.tine time tliat the religion of tlio 
Walikihees sprung np m the l eotre of Ne ) *d. '|'|ie Sln*e- 

ites, or lt«e seet t»l Vll, pre\ ail along llie IVi’siaii (iiilf, 
111 (10110 an d'ier sn t lias aiisen, ration* of a iMiiitiral than 
a religious nature : its adhrrrnts ure ralh d Rrjas, and they 
do not acknowledge any of tliose great prerogali\es whirli 
the descendants of Mahumet exercise* particularly in the 
prn\inre of lleitj.iz. 

State 01 Having already gi%en some \irw of the arts and com- 
meire, as existing in Yemen and Oman, we subjoin a few 
general remarks* The arts are neglected in Arabia. 
There is ini printing press in the country. The chief ob- 
stacle to tliiH art is, that the modern Arabic letters be- 

* Seo the cetlected in Srhulten5. ijotona Joc^aniJ'irum, p. 61. 



ing mutually rniinn led and nfteii placed above one another 
or iiiterlai'ed, are tlioii^lit more handsome wbeti well writ- 
ten tliaii wlien piinted. Ilein'e. piinted works aiT so of- ‘ 
fensixe to tlie e \ e t!>:it no person will read tliein. 'I'his 
ub'^tai le, liowexer, we ina\ expert t<i see remoxed by the 
Use of tli.it eleu;.mt n*reiiil\ disriixend art called tlio 
litlini'rapbic, b\ means ot' wbiili written cliaracters cem- 
tiiiuoiis w itiioiit iiiterstii es, are impressed with a saxing 
(it* I tbour eipialix great, if not greater, tlian that attend- 
ing t> p'>t^i*apbx, as eom[iared with tbat of imiltiplyiiig 
copies with the pen. \s the /ealoiis Sooniiites alloxv of 
iio figures id* obpTts, painting and srulpturc are arts iiii- 
kuowniii Vr.iliia; but tlnir iiiseiiptions iiireliefare well 
(‘\e<nted. (iold and silxer are xer\ xxell worked in Veiiirn. 
Hultliisait is (bietlx < arried on by Jews and Buiiiati.s. 
Clm k and w atr li-iiiakiiig are iieitlier iniicli adxanced nor 
greatlx esteemed. Music is also tn'glci ted, at least no iii- 
struiiieiits e\< *pt druiii^ and fifes are used. All niecliatiirs 
work ill a sitting posture. I’liere are some sorts of employ- 
ments in w bn li the Aratiians use their toes with tbe sarno 
de\t*iity as we do our fingers. No xxind mills or 
XX .itiu* inilU are found in \rabia, hut Niebuhr hax ing seen 
in IVliamu an oil press wbi<li was turneil bx an o\, tlioiiglit 
it probable that corn mills of the same desi riptioii xxcre also 
Used. 

Arabia probably contains a fHipulation of ten or twelve 
millions, xxbo, united under one political bead, iniglit prove 
a formidable enemy to Persia, Turkey, or the whole of 
Africa. 
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J AiC.'i-’i if t»> «.t’v»*rAl i»h»or\A»i''ii^ Snt#*>»i!p^ of Jtipafr* but in tho 

C?oui*<p. oi / I. h. \ II. p »*•>, hix. gi»fu ubi>crTdlioii» of the lunar Uia- 

!i >»*pin lit n,Te .1 iliHfrciit result. 

.y. B, t‘it' -luoieot an-l mo lern rlivi^ions offt-r nothing ceiUn'. 

aitU aca in a gccai lueaiurc uoWnowu, uu comparative Fable is givcu. 
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It’afViiig fiixjsi ui mT IVi’Hia, in iiKMlrm is itifn hook 

tvM) iiioti.in liiT'i ; tli.it of (lir Af'^lians on tin* rasf, and that \\\i. 
of Kutt. - \li-Slia on tlir N^O'it. 'I'lMTrron*, lhoiii;li tlir^r jio- ■ ■ 
litiral di\i«>ions an* li.itilr to foiifin'ial i h.in^i’. "«• sfiall as- 
sign srpiiratr poitioim of oiir wjiik to thrsi* iwo part*', niti- 
tlifig tlir lattrr Argh.Hii'»lan. IVi'^ia, liowixir, loiog thn 
most ( oii'xpii ijoiiN, as uilt .ts ttir iiiont aiK noit in a poliiiral 
p<iint of \ and ha^ log inc tudrd, at diMrrrnt tinirs, atnl 
for long prriods, thi* tri ritor\ at piC'^ioit in tin* hands id* tlic 
Afgti ifis. soMic of* oor gi'iirral di'si riptimis undiT tin* Immi) of 
IVrsia uill rxinitl lif*>ond tlir limits of tin* iiindrrn IVrsia* 
€?s|M*<iall\ tnwai'd'. tin* rast, whfn* iiidnil tin* l>oiinflai'ii*s 
an* in soiiu* drgiTf uinrrtain. 'I’fir rangi- id’ foiintr\ roin- 
prcliriitlcd in tin'sr two iiionarchirs icaihrs from tin* Itasin 
of the I'igris and F-upliratcs on one sidr, to tliose of the 
Sindo or Indus and that of the CIxiim, or (vilion on tlirorln'r* 
forms a great natural region washed li> the Taspian sea on 
the one side, and on the otin-r h\ the Persian gniph, and tin: 

Indian ocean; and thougli this \ast plateau is greall} di\er- 
sified« and roniprehends scleral distinct basins, there arc 
Still so manjr points of rescnibUnce among tiicin» as to furin 
one whole. 
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Tlic political revolutions to \\liirli tliis country lias con- 
stantly lieen a prey, have most fref|iientl\ einleil in a union 
of it under one sceptre. In the earliest dawn of history, 
we find it possi‘^seil hy se\eral indepi'iifient iKitioiis ; the 
IVrsinns in the ‘•o'llh, t!it Vm ins in fin* east, and the Meili'S 
ill the centre; diirei’eiit h.iiharian hordes — .is the ll\r{’ani- 
aiis, I'artlti.ins, and ( ‘adtisians« on the iioith. It is a iii.itter 
of d'Mitit whether the aiiMeiit eiiipiies ol' NiinMh and liahy- 
lon e\er iininhd .im ii n1 Ihisi.i, t**.it is, the pit'seiit l urSf 
with Kerman and i. tisi.oi. I haie^^s in snspeiisc 

ahoiit the trntii nt the inar\ i‘llou<i (Ap'ediiioiis ol Siniiraiiiis; 
hot we know tli.it ixery tnonieiitar\ inroad tii;iii«'sas a con- 
fpiest ill the i haos orpiiniitice hi'^loiy. 'riii* Meih s, howe- 
ver, reall\ snii|n;^at« d the rersi.m^. '1‘hal |n njde seems lo 
lia\e lii'st caiii <1 theii* anils aj;.rmst On* Si \li laiis of A'^ia, 
ill 'I'ooraii, or the present r.\rtar\, and .i^.iiiist the Indians. 
Fi\e centuries herme the ('hrisitan um, (‘vriis delixered his 
nation from the )oke, and ga\e it tin* soven i,i;itt\ o\er the 
whole of western \si.i. Hut on enteiini; Kuiope, the little 
nation of the (iireks arrested the proi^iessid the nunihei lcs5^ 
armies of A^ia. Soon after, united under Alexander, tliey 
overthrew the feelile colossus of the l^•rsian power. Alter 
his death, when the liisrord of the \ii tors t^axe rise to a mul- 
titude of separate ki’i|;donis, the warlike tiihe of tin* l’.irtlii- 
ans about the }ear MS hefore riirisi, took possession of the 
proxinces which foini the modern Tersia. 'I’he ti reeks .nlili 
inaiiiCained their ground in Hactriana. Demetrius, their 
king, subjugated and cixili/.ed Imlostaii. Km ratidrs, the 
first, reigned over a thousand cities. Hut the Si xthians. or 
rather the new nations which succeeded to the Sf'Uliians, 
uniting with the l*arthiaiis, oxerthr<‘w the llactrian thione. 
The l*artliians, under their king of the Ashkaiiiaii d\ nas- 
ty, the Ars.\cides of the (iieek lii'*t«»i i tiis, siici essfuily rc- 
aiMtecI the pnigress of the Koinan |M)\\rr. 'I'ow arils the 
year •£() of the Chrintian era, a private man in IVrsia, ac- 
cording to the Greek authorities, wrestetl the power out 
of the hand!* of the rarthians, and fuiinded the dynasty* 





of tlir Sas*iani But tlio oi irntal wntr»s •'.» »iot ron^idor ««»«k 
the miMtfrn IVrsi.ius as disttnrt fr*»in tho rartliiaiis ; and, xwi. 
arrordiii|3( to tlM'in, Ai ta\**r\*‘**, *»r AiiNliir, is drsci'iided 
froth tl»e rn\ al MojwI oI tin* tiiN. \\ ii.ttt’v rr tu* tlic 

fart on tlii'* tiar'iv I'onr, Ifir IVf'iaii rinpiif otn ii stinu^li'd 
against that i‘ithsiiiiitiiin)d<* : and iiiadi> a liiilliaiil 

aplH'araiiM* iiiid«T tin* s\\a\ of tin* s«* N •)»rr\an, s dt- 
mittrd to thr At .thi.tiis, and to tin* Mahoiin lan r* liguin, 
about tiir \(‘at‘ 

'r\M» rrntui h*H ;»t!t r this tin* kini;tlom of P«*rsi;i was |m‘. •<« 

III! S.,||hl . 

cstahlisiird in Khoiasan. and, nlfi r n‘\ oliitntns, 

rcru\on*d its ongtnal r\l»*ht »»!* !riiitoi-\. In tin* mmi- *).>4 
the liouse of liouiah a''i'('iHh’d tin* thioiii-, Sima/ bring the 
seat «»f go\ ernin nt. I*rrsia was iik luletl in the ('onf|uests 
of Itetigis-Klotii III I Vn, and 'r<iiiirt I hm* in i >') !, and re> 
io\ered its tnr ’ tti *mi nti*h i* ila* S*»|dii'-. who asi*ended 
the throne in 1 'Oo, Shah- \hha-, sninaiiM ii tin (in at, be- 
gan in a reign of inarU half a nnini), whtih was 

brilliant hut t^rannnal. In IT-’: INTsia was Mon|iit ied by 
the Afgha ns. 'rhi> ei enf w as l-dho* i» 1 oi I “ h> ih ’ > \- 
tilll ti«in (it t‘c I «• ll nl l».r s * i , -o- lli. - I \ I'l » I of 

Nadir, sii!*n;»'nrd lh..in.'^ Ki** nil khan, t«' iIm* itn)H rial 
throne. Ibis fVeoi nnis. hat aM«* .ml loiltiiiTe pi tine, was 
a iiatiie of Rhor.t>:iii. tin thr Ooiti o| Jiin** t ' IT he w as kill- 
ed, after a reign »iri| \eii w .o-, wholi wasiltiellji signali- 
zed by the r.ipid < oiepiest ot I nfh '.tjin. 

was the rniiiiiieiireiiH nt ol u jx l iod entiiely new*, 
by wbirh the iniidt*in gr"u;i aphi. al di»i»inii id the Mninti\ t> orxrn- 
was fixed. '1‘hi* wi akne^'» • f N.olir-Sliah‘s sui < essors. and 
the ilreadfiil war whnli deva'^l.ilrd weslrrn Ih'i-sia, ga^e to 
the Afghans an opportunitx of < onsolidating a new enipfr(% 
whieli einhrared the whoir of ejisirjii IVisia, and of which 
the rit) of Katilnil is the (apit.d. 

estrrn Persia erijn\t'd some repose under the govern- 
ment of Kerim- Khan, who did not assume the title of Shah, 
contenting hi rmcif with that ofreA'!/ or regent. 'Plifs good 
prince had served under Nadir, with whoiii he was a par- 
ticular favourite. AVhen the tyrant died he was at Shiraz. 
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He took on liim the reiim of f^nxernment, and was supported 
by (lie inliabitaiitH of that wlio \\ei*e rliarmed b}' bis 

beiitTiren(‘e, and plareit iinbntiiiiliMl rotiliili'nre in liis j istire. 
In retiji'ti for (bis aft.n Inrieiit Krriin cmbrilisbrd tlieir city 
with beautiful palarrs, and rirgant g.irderm; hc^ 

repaired the niaiU, and nditiilt the ranix an^eras. His 
rei^n was nut soihd bx an\ ait nf enieitv. His clie.rity to 
the poor, and the elhuts wliith he inaite for the re-estahlish- 
nient of trade, met with ni>i\ ei sal pi aise. He died about 
the year 177'*, after a reii^ii id' sixteen \ears. 

'riie di'atli of Keiim was f.dhiweil h\ neW' distlirhanrcs 
ami misfiirtuiies, as Ids lieiithrrs aiti'tiipteil to lake possession 
of tlie sox ereip;fit X to t)ie e\i lll‘•i'^n of Ins < hildreii. At last, 
in I7HI, Mi'Miiiat, a I'litne of >10* hloml, oht.iintMl pearefiil 
possession of the throio* of Teisia. In the iin^intiine, a 
etifiiK'li of tlie ii.inn' td' V;^ i- Moli miinet) tonk iiidt'peiident 
possession of M i/ loder oi. \li> ^l i? af, in tii.it ( liiii^T at;:iiiist 
this nsiii*per, xmis killed fix a l.ill IVoin Ihh hoise. His son 
,raafar sin reeded fo the sirjitrr, loit lie w , is defeated hy Aga- 
Moliamtned at Yt‘/.de K.tst, and Nnthdiew to Shiraz. 

Ill IT 92, Xga-Mohainnied att.n ked that city, and Jaa- 
lar lost his life in an insiirrei lion. 'I'lie xietor ilefaeed the 
toinh of Iverim, ami iiisnlteii his a'«hes. 'The heroie valour 
of Loiithf .Mi, sou «d’ J.iat.ir, was opposed in sexeral 

desperate eiigageiiieiils t»i tin* fiotuiii's o| the etiniieli, hut 

without sun'e^s, and the latter heiMine tinal master of the 
whole of xxesteni IVisia. He n. lined as his sueeessor his 
own nephexx, H.tha- Khan, who, sime ir9ti, lias ndgiied 
pcaeeahlx under the ti.tiiie of Fiitl> >Ali-8li.ili. 'Diis prince 
has been eiigagetl in sexeral xvars against the Russians, and, 
that he might the iiuH*e adx aiitageousl? defend the northern 
provinces from that fmxxer, he established his residence 
at 'IVhi •;\n. 'riie pnxiiices which in IHIO were subject to 
hinif xxerc Erivan, Adzerhiitj.m, Ghilan, Mazanderan, 
western Khora/an, Ir.ik-Adjemi, l*rr'*iaii Koordistaii, Far- 
aistdii^ and Kerman. The Arabian sheiks on the Persian 
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Gulph wore trilnit.iry to liim, anil ro^porHul prrsents wnv hook 
sni! to him h\ tin* thutli oi- 1*111111* of* M« I\ihii.* xxxi. 

Such ha" hern nl late tin* "tale of l*ei-sia. It hail eras- 
C(I to he I'liHtitiii.ii \ to Clown the sovereigns. I he aiiaicli^ 
was so hahifii.tl, lh.i» Ihi* oijv 1 ei •iL'ni/am e of in \ "t\ was''***^* 
to |>i’oi 1 nil (*\M \ lino iiiiti; the naine ot the khan who 
rngneil for the ilav. Ii«»i I•‘ll1tl-All Inais the ilignitied 
title of Sliah or kinj^. 'This pi inee, firm .iiitl severe, ap- 
pears to have iteliv<refl llie people ami the {'overiiilieiit 
iVtoii the arhitrar> aiilhorilv am! the exa* lions of nume- 
rous khans. I lie title of khan, ileiiveil from the Tartars^ 
t'orrespotn!" to the ih iioininatioii of mirzn ainonp; the l*er- 
."ians, whiili is now j^ivi'ii to i;en*leiiien in I'eiieral. 'I'ho 
khans are soim*times pivernors ot provinces. sometinieH nn- 
ly proprietors of small (list i n t", and t latni a hereditary 
right of sii< cession, alihoiigli the "oveteigii has it in hi.s 
power to piiiitsli (hein with c onfist ation or with death* 

The great khan- are soim tiiin s 1 alh* ‘ Ac;'* f ; ami in 

time nf war sirdtirs or gi-nerds. 'rio'se who have the 
CominamI of towns are g' net all} denoininated daruii^un or 
gci\erii’»rs. 

Futteli-Ali-Shali can hring into the field men, 

and the nuinher of his sehp « t". though gieatlv rt*flii('etl 
by n*ceiit wars, is prohahlv from six lo eight iiiillionH* 

The kingtioiii of Kaliool, with its Indian provinceH, poH^ 

.sesses perliaps an eipial population, hut its strength in 
greatl} impaired li} intestine ananh)* On the* whole, 
notwithstanding the hra\erv of the Afghan infantry, and of 
the Persian ra^alrv, these two empires, in a state of hepara- 
tiun, can ne\er enjo} a high political iiiiptirtaiice. 

We now proceed to our description of the roiinfry, 
which the preceding hi"torical preamhie was neceasary* /leH.** * 
li^estern Persia is hounded on the north by (ieorgia and 
the Caspian Sea, both in possession of Russia. Sliirwan, 
though partly occupied by the Russians, has not yet been 

• llotort o: lU*' P.eT/ of by Picault, 3 to’-. • 
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formally crclnl to lliom liy IVrsia. nor !»as she even for- 
mally arkiio\^ Iril^ed tin* rlfxlit wliicli the Gefirgians have 
cxfiTisi'd ill siiliiiiittiiig to till* lliissian antliority. The 
Turkish froiitirr has not tirrii altrird sinrr Ali-Murat 
gu%i* lip tin* « i!\ nl Hassota to tin* 'riii ks. 'riic IVrsian 
Cfiilph. aliradv dr^i i do d in oiii' at rniint f>f Arabia, forms 
till* htiiilhrrn lHiii?i<iar\ nt' tliis t‘oiinti-\ ; hut thr IVrsians^ 
ihoiigh situatcMl li«‘tAi'in two sras, hu\e iie\er cutti\atcd 
fia\ igation. 

'rin* \>h<dr “f I*« rsia is a highU idrv.itrd country, as is 
pro\(<d hv the great ahtindanrc of snow. I'iiis plateau 
joins that of Annenia and V^ia Minor *>ii the west* and 
bccoiiirs ( oiil'oiiiitlt <1 With that tif tmtial Asia on the east, 
'^riiis IS the ( ham of hii;h lands whiih the am ients railed 
Taiinis, II gnieral teiiii whiih thrv np)dii-d to any 
thing gigantit . raiirtis diiidrd \sia into two, or rather, 
at'Cording to Straho, into (lirt'e parts, 'rin* first lies oti 
the north of the llloun^liils. 'I'lie sn onti is on the top of 
tlie 'I'aurtiN, l^iiig in twieo the liilferent ( haitis of iiioiin- 
tuin^ «)t vihitli It (oiisiNts, and the third is that which is si- 
tuated til thi' siMitli. riiis fiioile of di\ision is founded on 
an at'i'iirate idiseiw alioii t>f the leading differern't's of eli* 
mate and ot prodtti e. Hut the annents knew that the nu- 
meioiis chains of inoiintains coinpreheniletl uinler the ge- 
neral name id ramus were **di\ifleil by many valleys 
and ele%ateil pla iis/’* Tln _^ also knew that se\eral of the 
niiiimtains of i'eisia, alter rising abiuptU fiuui the middle 
of the plum, gruduallv became Hal at the suniinit, and 
pieseiited an Ht»«'oUa» phiin. f 'I'hese obsi rviitiiiiiH are con- 
lii'iiied hy niodei'ii travellers. 'I’lie mounfaitis of I’ersiaf 
according to M. (Hiv ier, do not seem to roriii any conti- 
nueil chain, nor fo have any leading direction. They extend 
without order in all dirt'ctioiis, and arc heaped one on ano- 
ther as if thrown t<»gethfr at random. Groups wrhich seem 
to form the comuiciiccoicnt of chains, are suddenly inter- 
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rti|ite«i by snioolii, cxtcnsiM*, and ^rry elevated plains.* liooK 
But tlie plateau itself* on wliirh this heap of* iiidiiiitaiiis is 
reami, must lia\e two derli\ities« one towards the Kiiplira- “ 
ten and the IVrsian Gulf, and the other towards the Caspian 
Sea. 

It is oil tiie south side of the basin of the river Kur, Motmt.ii:;. 
that \\c nnist look for the northern continuation of ^Juunt' J'j!' 
Taurus. The Ararat, and the ehain to \\ hit'll it heloni^s, 
join the liif^h mountains which separate the lake \'an fruni 
the lake (lorriiia. These last an* a |»arl of the ^Vipfuiies of 
the ancients. But tti the south of tlie river Araxes, there 
IS a eliain of \ery t old mountains, the soiitli side of which 
embraces Adjerbiil jaii, the ancient Jhopatrnt, These 
mountains defied the arms of \le\aiider the Great ; from 
their sides the Alpons ^o off towards the east, a belt of 
high limestone moniitains wliidi runs parallel to the Koiith- 
cm sliore of the ('aspian Sea. In the ancient Iiyrcania» 
fhe sides of tliese inoiintuins are described as not only steep 
towards the sea, but pnip^ctiiig ** in sut ii a manner, that 
the risers threw theiiiselxes into the sea, forming a Ii(|ui4l 
arch, under wlii( ii men < ould pass <iii diy ground.** | 

I’lie *• ('aspian Gate'*,” passing; throu(;h this range, arc ' 
inentioncfl b> the am ieiits as an artific ial road, twenty-eight * ‘ 

Human miles in lengtii, of a width which admitted only a 
single chariot to pass, with high black rocks on each side, 
from which salt water continually trickled down, rendering 
the mad very troublesome, while it was also infested by 
niimerouH serpents, rendering it impassable in suiiiiner.'; 

This passage is near Deni aw end, at a distance of forty 
miles from Tehroi.^ According to the ancients, these 
Hyrcanian mountains were continued to Bactriaiia, where 
they joined those called the Paropaminaiu the Guttor of the 

c » r \ ('• > p(f' (Ct II. : V, irip T. 
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BOOK moderns. Mr. Forster in liis travels says, he I'ound no 
xxiKl. inountuins between Kandahar and Herat. 'Fliis only shows 
that the traveller went along a plateau, and negh rted to 
extend his rcHearrhes. 'riiw gentleman hiniseir, at the 
same time, adds weight to our opinion, when he says, that 
there is a liigh riiaiii ol snowy iiioimtains to the north ot 
T<*hershit*/. 'I'hese are the iiiotintaiiis of the aneient l*ar- 
thieiie. Mr. Forster tra\elled along the basin of the Fiirra 
Hood, and the lleiiiitind, with its tributaries, and had on 
i l '* the mountains <if Faropatnistts, wliieli are extensive, 

in all diiiieiisions, and oeetipied l>v tlie F.imaks, lla/.aiirehs, 
and llooraiieeM.^'^ 

'I'Jie southern c liain enters Persia to the south «)t‘ the 
lake Ooritiia. 't'he hraneti of Aiagha- Pag, wlii<'li goes oil* 
to the south and forms the boundaries of tlie kingdom, is 
tlie of the am lent s, and always in the possession of 

tlie koords. 'The first great chain which enters Persia is 
called Klwend. 'I'he Persian geographer, Kbn llaukal, 
informs us, that from the neighhoiirhood of Koordistan to 
Ispahan, the country consists c^iitircl} of mountains. He 
spec ifies, among the most iiotiMl, the l)enia\end, from the top 
of which Ihec'yc* takess in a range of -Mm miles, while that 
of Biscioloon, in the same country, was celebrated for its 
singular seedptures which arc' still in existence. 'I'he Het- 
'/erclara, or moo imniiitaiiis, embrace on tlie north and 
west (he basin in w hich the city of Shiraz, and the ruins 
of IVrsepcdis are situated. 'Phis chain ref|uirc'd the ut- 
most exertion tor the ariin of Alexander to penetrate it. 
c;»usoi passage callc'd the Hates of Susa, or of Persis, was 

occupied by a bi)d% of Persian troops.f Another defile 
led from Persia into Media, called Climax Megala, or the 
great stair, because the passage was cut out in the form 
of steps.; (In the south side, the mountains are not far 

• I-'oinU { »,i\t I-* Ciom to fete the map aciom}*.iii> *t ^ 
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Ironi till* IVrsian (liilf, pass across Rcnn.iii or i'armaiiia. hook 
anil tliuiif^li one ol* their branches appears to lose itself in 
the ilesert to the east of the lake Hakti|;an, the principal ^ 

chain seems to join that which separates Seist.oi, or the coun- 
try' of the ancient from MekiMii, the ancient lieilro- 

sia. A inoilern author calls them /i[/#7o’/-.‘?/mi/. 'I'his chain 
joins the inroiiitains Soohnian, which, with the moiintaiiis of 
M iiili, form .1 long plateau, separating Persia from India. 

'riiis plateau, ahoiinding in hilU, pos-,esses great elexation 
even in its xallexs, as nia> he inferred from its temperature. 

It joins the great central plateau of Asia. 

(In the w hole, it most he acknow leilged that, though in 
this outline of the mountains situated hetween the (.'aspiati 
Seu and the Ind an (Icean, we ha\e thought projier to pay 
the utmost respect to the descriptions of the ancients, par- 
ticularly of Straho, new loi al oliserxalioiis are rer|uisile 
hefore this pat! of phxsiial geography c.in he properly un- 
derstood. The I’ersian mountains, separately taken, appear 
of moderate height, yet, heiiig coyered yyitli siiu\y,ror a great 
]iart of the year, they must he roncluded to rest on a y cry 
cleyated base.* 

Oiie t)f the distiiictiye characters of the plateau of Per- Siiii.r .n,.' 
sia is its great extent of desei ts, \yhiih are rather salim? 
than sandy. 'Phey are principally fiye. 'I'lic most distant 
is that of Karakum on the north of Khurasan, which is 
sandy. That yyliich lies betyyeeii Khorasan and Irak-Adjc- 
mi, called the (M'eat Salt Desert, is 3(i0 miles long, and 
IPO hn>ad, and appears to join that which forms the north- 
ern part of the province of Keriiian, the Caramania Deserta 
of the ancients ; these, along w ith the deserts of Kiah and of 
Mekran, occupy three-tenths of the country. In the Great 
Salt Desert the layer of cryNtallized sea salt whirh covers 
the surface of the ground is in several places an inch in 

* ‘‘ rt‘r*afi.fTi rr-!ij. ‘im m;«ria, Il>f< iiinifi in l'«*r*ir,irri al'oiliinttif j* - 
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HOOK thirkncs.s. Arcordinj^ to Beauchamp, it is in this desert, 
XXXI. fjip c,,^,u| Kom, that the eiirhatitcd inotiutaiti 'IVU';snie is 
found, from whicli the u(»rd talisman is d(‘ri\ed. 'I'his arid 

Mount , ... 

and steep iiiountaiii appears to alter Ms lorin arcortliii}; to 
the points from which it is .seen, 'i'he hlat k ino\iifg sand 
with whi('h it is coxt^red, coiitrihntes to multiply these illu- 
sory appearances, A small slreaiii Ihiws past it, the water 
of which is reiiiarkahly heaxy and saline.* 

I The IVrsian deserts, so Htinil.ir in other particulars to 

those of Alrica, present also the same kind id lakes, hut of 
larger si/.e. 'I’hece are more than thirty which ha\e no 
outlets, 'riiai ol /ereh, or Diirra, cn\eis an extent of I too 
sfpiare miles, and recetxes the ri\er Ihtidinend, or iielinuiul, 
which is upwards id' too miles in length. This lake is the 
-Iria Pains of the ancient^. But it, belongs more properly 
to eastern Persia or Afghanistan. 

Among the high mouiitairis of Ad/.erhidjati and of .\rmc- 
I'uni.i. Ilia, is the great lake of Drmia, or (lorooiiiia, so called 
fnim the name of a town situated at its southern extremity. 
This lake is represented as about 47 miles long and half 
as broad. This lake must be the Spauta of Strabo, and 
the i'apoton of the .Armenian geography, at least if d’An'\ille 
is correct in making the \ an lake whn ti is a short way to the 
west, the Jrsixsa of atitH|uity. This lake is ^ery saline, and 
yields a bitter salt when oaporated, and one-third more in 
quantity than that obtained from the waters of the sca.t 
AVhen the risers which supply it are much swollen, the 
surface of this lake sometimes rises thirty feet. From the 
strata of sheUs found on the south and north, it seems to 
have formerly extended farther in these directions.^ It 
contains no fl.sli, 'Fhe limestone mountains in its neigh- 
bourhood an' i*fmarkable, as being the country of the fa- 
mous Assassins. Lake Erivan, about one hiiiidred miles 
to the north of it, is about se\eiity miles in circumference. 

♦ Jotirnnl tics S^tivan", 1790, p. 734. 

• Stril’O. lih. XI. p. 3V>. t M. Kabvffr, Journal in M*'. 





It lias a small islaml in tlie iniilfllo, aiul abounds in carp imoK 
anil irout. It 1*4 tin* l^ifchmtt's «»!’ l*l»>I«*iiiv. n\m. 

I’lir Kuiilii'uti's and tin* I iKi is <’anin»l imw br niiiiibrr- ' 

' , lilV « I". 

cd aiiioiiu; tin* rivt jN d IVisia. Sin li oflii is as ritii into 
llic* iVrsiaii (iuir air small, ami ir(|iiitv no nbsiTv atmns. 

Tin* largi'it ol Klioi a/.aii, tin* 'IVd/rii of tin* iiiodrrns, t, i.m. 

and tin* (l< bus ot tin* uiiriniiis, loses itself in a iiiarsb> lake, 
nrrordiii^ to \\ alil. Init it is iiioee probable tliai it passes 
tbron^h ibe inai’'*bes \s Itirii it forms to roininniiiratc \\itli the 
liiilf of Halkan. Anmni; tlie titlier Persian ri\ers wliicli 
fall into tin* i'asjiiaii Sea, there is onli one of I'oiisiderable 
leiigtb, tlie Kr/il-O/en, as tin* inliabitants of tin* eoiiiitrv 
rail it in the rurroniaii lan;j;naf^e, tin* Sehdroml of tlio ' ‘ 
Persians, and (lie .t/nn/i/.s o| tin* aiirients. Its waters run 
in II senes Ilf ( atarai ts, tliroiit^li pic turesijne ra\iin‘s, and 
at its iiniiitli It I'lnis with i^reat forre into the sea, tlie stir' 
fare ol wliuli is alfeided it a ronsiderable way from llir 
sbor«‘. ^ 

'riie soil of the (ilaiiis is generally a strong ( lay. I'lii* \ 
inonnfitins hate not been examined; hut they seem to ron- * ‘ 

si.st ( hn*tl\ of liinestoiie, an ohsertatioii whirh is coiifirirird 
by the numerous (ateriis nieiitioned by the aiirients. A 
Kmirh traveller has recently crossed in two plm es tlie great 
chain of Vlpon iiionnt4uns, b> whn li tihiUn anil M.r/.aii' 
derail are encompassed, and in whirh tin* peak of l)cma< 

»eiid rises to a height of mmi leet above the plains of JVli- 
ran, v%hi(li are at least above the level of the (Cas- 

pian. All the rocks whirh he saw consisted of rarhonale c .iimrr. 
and sulphate of lime in the form of limestone, marble, and * 

alabaster, with numerous blocks of granite lying in differ* 
ent places. I’lie reefs which border the roast of Maacan* 
derail art* of granite. r 

Modern trav oilers have observed in the westmost chain, the 
Zagrus, consisting of rofks of sandstone, limestone and 
granite succeeding one another in the same manner as they 

* fMr.ir. ;s, |i. 4T2, * '!. ll^ktCAa). (iini lin. * *- 
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"rncrally <1() in our mountains in Mui oix*.* From tlio ties- 
< riptinn nf 'I’niinirfort, \\v an* Iim! to l)rlir\r that .Xrarat ami 
thf' nri^tihoiinn^ i haitis r(Mitain a lars;r f(uaittitv ol* slate.| 
It \h pi’ohatilc ttiat a lounfrv of ‘tjrh cvtrrit will prrsrnt to 
fuliirr ohsi‘i*\rrs all sorts of r«H‘ks, soils, anil ,m*ologioal 
appraranrrs. |! FiiarHitrs arroiint is triir, thr intrrnnl 
stnn turr of tin* < «»iintr\ is laid oprn on tlir surfarr, tlir nioiiii' 
tains liring the nio'-t and and stcrih* in the* world, consisl- 
iiig of di \ ro( k 1 , Without wood or an) lirrharroiis |)lants.< 

'Thr last -in* iiliom i! fraxrlirr inh'i s friMii tin* \ ast rxtrnt 
of tin* ( ountrv that it is \ri'\ littir siihpo t to l artlnpiakc's. 
If thii In* tin* t asr, tihilaii and Ma/ainh'i aii must In* ex- 
( (*pt4‘d, iif'ing lialiir to shot ks ot this kind li'dii \ ioi(‘iit and 
tiTf|ni lit. 'Tin* ( ouiitr) round ralin/ i*\p«*rit‘n( i*d, in 1 7.1 1 > 
nin* ot tin* most <lrrad(ul disasters i>l tins kind that an* ilini- 
tioiM'd in histoi > : tin* niountains ol Irak \d|rini, among 
(In* FHnnirs init lln* oiil> \oI .ino.^ ami linall), the soiitli- 
I'l ninost I haiii^ of l*’;»r''nf an and li.irislan, win rr inrrit i*v- 
anipt<*s of t'artlnpiakns ha\r otiiirnd.'* 

•• M\ fatini's riii[)in*,** said tin* \oiJiigrr ('}rus to 
\i'mi|ihnn, •* is so largi*, that p»*oph* p»‘rish with rohl at 
tin* oiu* rxtn’iiiit), whih* tin*) an* siilhn uti*d with lirat at 
tin* otln*r/’ This drst ription still applirs to IVrsia. It lias 
tlirn* Irailing distim lions ol < hinati*. I’ln* shorrs of tin* ('as- 
piaii Sr.i, In iiig alniiit si\t) fn t hiwrr than ihost* of the 
orrati, rvprnriKa* in sijinmn* stinngrr and inon* lasting 
heats ttiaii those of the West Indies.t; 'Mn* winter in 
that (piarter is \er) mild, from the temperate winds which 
come from the surface of the Taspiaii. Hut in both 
seasons an excessive hiimidit) prevails. Steel .speedily 
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rusts, and the inhabitants hii\f a IfUTish pal**nrss of nnn- 
|ilc\i«>n. 'riic (iMitral plati aii jirosiMit- ihr st'i ond t limatr. 
SurroumitMl with iiinunl.iins, on inan% of wlmli ihr simw 
iic,s thr wlioh* this iT^ion, iVirn k aiid.ili.u* to Ispahan,. 

c\|H*i’i4'n( cs h> lui ns 4‘\M's-.isf|\ hoi suninuM's, and ' 

rigorous wiiiti f’s. Kroin M ii«h till .Ma\ simni; wnnU aiv 
tnM|iirnt ; hut froni Ma> lill Srptriiihi^r tin* an* is sciriio, 
and n*fM'sln‘«l h> a ini'lit hj*r» /r. Soim* lia\«* iTpn*si*iilrd 
the* t Irarnrss ot tin* sk\ in tin* nii!;ht to hr sin h, that a hook 
ini^ht hi* rrad hv star Iii;ht. Kioiii Srpti inin r to Nnxi iii 
hi*r liii;li winds again pri'\atl; tin* air is r\trt‘inrl\ drv ; 
thnndrr and lightning an* ran*: a rainiiow is sridoin 
sron : lint in tin* spring tin* \(*gt*tation snlh is ninrh IVoin 
the* hail. riii'i grnrial t tiarartri* of tin* riiiiiatr is siihp*( i 
to loral inoditirations ; Kai'sistan, (lartn niarlv in tin* Nalh*)/ 
of Sliira/, Is rM'inpt lioth Ironi r\M*ssi\r In als and ri';orons 
I olti ; and tin* nioiintaiiis ot koMrdistaii and \hp‘rhMl|ari 
drri\i* rrotn tln-ir gnat flr\ation and thrir forrsts a iiioir 
humid atniospliin* and a inon* f‘<|ual !(‘iMprraliirr. 

Hen*, liowr\rr, tin* wintris an* ili*^< rilo'il a** soinriinirs ^ 
i*xtri*iin*l\ rigonnis. I'raM lh'rs an* ollrii i aught in snow . 
storms, in whnii fhf> itn-iitahl) ptrisli. Maii> mslain i s 
liavc o('( urrrd, in whnh not oniv suhtar} individuals, hut 
Vfliolr compaiiirs and laravaiis iiavr ini’ii o\ rrw In-iiiird. 
Sir Rohrrt Ki*r l*orU*r, wlnlr ilrs* riiiing thrsr s< i m s, mrii- 
tioiiH (wo ( in iiinstain rs rrlativr to tin* linposiiioiis oT 
the inhabitants, wtiich wr siiall takr lin* oppoi tunil^ of 
stating in tlieir presriit i oiiiirxiuii ; holn lii’ing strangr in- 
stances of inattention to tin* pn*( autions dn tatrd h) person 
al feeling and lominoii prudence, as well as hunianit). 'Die 
one in, that few of tiirin of eitlier sex put cm additional 
clothing, though manv of tliem, iiolli old and }ouiig, go with 
the breast entirelv hair ; a neglect which, in some measure, 
accounts for the most nielaiKholy caiastmphes, in conse- 
qut'iicc ol an accidrotal exjnisure under a degree of frost 
from which a Cossack^ covered with his cloak or boorka. 
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ijooK or a Uu'^siaii unilri* lii-^ ’^haal), would hardly iVol itu'oruo 
xxjti. S( an riy a dav pas'.rs in wiriltr without «nr or 

two prr^oim hrinj^ found Iro/.ni !•» dralli in tlir nri^hhoiir' 
hood of tlip town‘s. I’ln* ollirr ( iininistiiiKi* is, tin* rigid 
rxrrution of tlir grnrral rrgulfitioii ah(»ut th(‘ rinsing of the 
galrs, to tin* his'i of nninrrous lives. 'The gate'** ol all towns 
and ritir^ «»f Ih-rsi.i an* shut a litlh* alter sunset, and rc* 
opened at sunrise; and nianv who, from rarelessness or uii> 
avoidahle itelav, artive later at the gate, perish in the ndd 
t)f the niglit. Ilenri*, iluritig the iin lenif iit season, in the 
north'Wtst proviim-s, a terrihh' scene 4if death often nnhdds 
itself I lose to the thresholil at the opining of the gates; old 
and }oiing, i hildren and animals. l}ing in one lifeless 
heap. 

' > ’ • 'The fat e 4it nature suffers a i omplete ehange as we de> 

. , i'. / SI end from the (entral plateau to the shores of the Persian 

' * (iulf. Here the ^amiel or hnrniug vvinil soinetiines destroys 
the iiiiprudent travi th e. Str.ii.o tells os that the inhahii- 
ants of Sns.i durst n<>( go from home in the tnithije of the 
diiv, and that those who were rash enough to expose them- 
selves iti the vndent heats olteii fell down dead in the street.** 
In wrsirni Persia, or tin* presrnt Persian kingdmn, lhrt:c 
iM tlu regions are de-,erving of notiee ; the louthern iiioiiiitains, 

< ■ the plateau, and the northern iiiountaois. Mthongh Far- 

si-^taii, or Persia piopeiU ^o culled, seems to have lost the 
forests with whiih all its mountains were torinerlv lovored, 
there are still in the valh*> of Shira/ delightful walks, sha* 
dowed hv orient«il planes, medlar trees, weeping willows, 
and p4^plars of extraordinarv si/.e.f In the midst of the.se 
line trees nuiiiv plants remarkahle for beauty and for fra- 
grance are lav islied b) the hand of natuiv : such as blue 
and scarlet anrtnonies, p*ssaiiiines, h>|)ei icums, tulips, and 
lanunculi. Olivier gathered in that country several plants 
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lofincrly unknown lo the botanist. Ho round on the Elboors hook 
the Chrysanthrmum pnrultum. and tlio AV/ir/a toni^ijhra. 

One |danr« tlioii new, is siiiro called from bis name, OlMera ' 
decumbcns, it is of tlio iiinbellate order, and smells like 
lliynir. 

The clcvati'd plains of central Persia are covered with i. intiio 
those s|>ecies which alfect a saline soil ; aiinnit; which is the 
Staiice 'I\irtancii. Hut some of the open plains, not >ct 
inundated b\ sand, still present IcrtiJe pastures, where, in 
former times, the horses fed which were appropriated to 
draw the chariot of the {^reat kitii^. 

Towards the shores of the ('aspiati St'a we find a .cfroatcr ", ou iii>i 
vigour in the growth of the forests. The long lying of the 
snow, aiitl a \ery protracted spring, are favourable to vrge- .m. 
tution. 't he atinosphei*e, warm and moist, permits the sugar 
cane iti grow, and even to produce tolerable sugar. 'Travel- 
lers forcing their way by climhiiig through thickets of sweet 
hriars ainl hoiiev suckles, on the varied and picliircsf|iie sides 
of the hills, find theniselves surrounded with accai ias, oaks^ 
lindens, and ( hesinit trees. Above they see the summits 
< row nod with cedars, rypresses, am! pines of various de- 
'icriptions.o 'Tlic sninai h, so useful from its astringent vir- 
tue in the arts of dveing and tanning, grciws there in ahiin- 
dance. I’lic flowering or mannah-ash, ^ Frn.vinuH ornus^J 
is «H|ually coiiinion. (iliilan ahoiiiids so iiiiicli in boxwood 
that camels cannot he employed in that country. TIni 
leaves of tliis tree are to that animal poisoiioim, and it has 
no iriHtiiirt leading it to avoid them. An old observer^ 
Aristobuliis, quoted by Strabo, states that the ancient Hyr* 
cania, on the south-east side of the Caspian Sea, though rich 
in oaks ami many other trees, produced no pines. 

Dot Persia, whose varied soil aflfords so inurli pleasure A?,rifi.s 
to the botanist and the painter, lias but a small extent 
arable land. In the central and soiitbern provinces a hard 
dry clay succeeds to barren mcks. This soil requires ar- 
tificial irrigations. Cnfortiinatcly the canals siibserviciit 
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to tliiH purpose have hern ilrstroyrd in the I'rcqucnt ck^il 
Hars in order to cut supply of water from an enemy. 

Scarcely a twrntietli part ol the roimtry is at this day in 
cultiNHtion. Tlie must comnion j2j«’ain in Persia is wheat* 
the rpiality of whirli is i \( elirnt. Uire, liuwe\cp, is regard- 
ed hy the. iiihahitaiits as llir most delicious food. It grows 
mostly til the north, where the provinces are well watered. 
Barley and millet are al.o sown, but oats \ery rarcly- 
Tlns Armenians sow a little r}e. 'I’he ploughs, small and 
drawn hy lean o\eii, merely scratch the surface. Tho 
hopes of the farmer are in soine seasons sailly disappointed, 
and general famine produced hy the want of ruin. Tliis 
was the case in the summer of the year ITHl in the pro\inco 
of Irak* \d|f‘ftii and the iieighiioiirliood. 'riie inhabitants 
then tiiiifeced under the coitsef|urnces of two stircTssive years 
of this <h"^< 1 iptiou. Hogs, cats, nmles, and horses, were 
devoured U\ the st.ir\itig natives. An unhappy pair at Ka- 
.shall killed two if their leiiiaie iiitants for food; several 
similar in''taiucs im < iirivil. 'riiousaiids in attempting to 
Jly tt» other jdaci s w line the fatiitne might be less severe, 
became exhaustcil hv the way, so that the roads were cover- 
ed with the dving ami Uic dead. Such scenes were allevia- 
ted, but not prevented, by distinguished acts of inuniriccnce 
whicli were e Mended on that umisioti to tlic people by the 
governor and prime Abba Mirza.* Agriculture i.s in .some 
instaih'e.s liaiopered hv certain impolitic regulations. Land 
under lease from the crown pn)s rent according to its pro- 
duce. Sentinels are plueeil on the ground not merely to 
preserve the harvest from the depredations of strangers, hut 
more particul.ii ly to prevent liie teiiaiil from stealing his 
own property, a inameuvre sometimes adopted to lessen the 
pavinent of rent hv otVeriiig an excuse of a nihhcry having 
been coiiunittcd on the profliirc.{ 'Ihis regulation must 
discourage the eNjumditurc of capital and labour in agricul- 
tural iinprtivcmeiits. 
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IVrsia is in some measure con'^olcd Inr these ilisailvan- book 
lages by llic cxrellenrc of her fruits. I hcre ai'o tvM'iity 
sorts of ineliitis ; the finest gniws in Khorasan. In Persia TTco 
this fruit is e\tremel> surrulent, anil roiitriliiites greatly 
'Xn health, 'fhey an* sometimes so large that two nr thmi 
are a full load for a man. ‘rite most esteemed fruits ol 
Kurnpe are believed to have been bisuigbl originally from 
Persia, as the fig, the pomegranate, the inulherry, the al- 
mond, the pearh, and the apricot. 'Phe oranges m e ofenor- 
innus size, and are found in places sheltered hy the moiin- 
tains. The heat ndlci ted from the sand is particularly fa- 
vourable to tlie cultivation of the lemon. 'I’lie vino here 
tlispla}s all its riehes, hut it is only cultivatetl liy the 
(■uebres, or vvorsliippers of fire. 'Phere aiv among other 
varieties of the vine three particularly e\(‘ellent. 'Phat of 
.Siiira/, pi'puted to lie the best, is kept foi* the use of tlio 
sovereign ami the grandees of the court. I'hat of Vezd 
IS very delicate, ami is tratisporl<*d to Laar and Ormiis. 

'I'hat of Ispahan is disiiiigtiishcd for its ilcliciotis svveet- 

ne<*s,^ 

Among the vegetable tribes that are useful in the arts, fMi- ' 
Persia proiluees linen, hemp, tobart o, se'^amuin, which 
gives an oil, cotton, saffron, turpentine, mastic, various 
gums, and gall nuts. Mazandcr.iii is the only province 
from which olive oil is obtained, althoiigh the wild olive 
gniws in all moist situations. Stralio informs us that the 
attempts made to introduce the olive into Media were iin- 
succcssful. 

It is said that Persia produces annually ^n,f)00 balls of 
silk, each weighing '^10 lbs. Only about lono of these arc 
used in the cuuntrv. I'he rest is sold in Turkey, India, 
and Russia. 0|Mtim, manna, and rhiiharb are among the 
experts. The o|niicn poppy, or Papnvtr somnijerum, is cul- 
tivated in large quantities. 

'ITic Persian soldiers use Tartar horses, on one of which 
Kherim-Rliau once travelled 352 miles in fifty-eight lioiini j *^**”**‘"* 
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more than ti\c miles per in one niiintcrruptod jour- 

iicy. The horses of Persia arc esteemed the tinest and 
liand.soiiiest of any in the. east, although, in tlcetness, inferior 
to the Arabian. 'Phey are higher than those of England, 
'with a small head, delicate limbs, and a uell proportioned 
body. They are gentle, hard working, lively, and swift. 
The mules are greatly in reijiiest. I'ho ass resembles that 
of Europe, hut an exc ellent breed has been introdiircd from 
Arabia. It is neat, vivacious, and docile, with soft hair, 
carrying the head higli. The camel is very coiiiinoii. Tho 
horned i attle are similar to those, of Kuro|M'. The sheep 
drag behind them a tail of Jo lbs. weight, which is flat and 
heart'.sliaped, he( <itniiig widest at the extremity. I'liis ap- 
pendage is roriued of fat, and aflords good eating. Nume- 
rous flocks of Iheiit arc maintained on the pastures of Krivuii. 
Pigs arc hut seldom seen in Persia, heiiig proscribed both 
among .lews and Malioiiietaiis, though recommended fur the. 
salubrity of their flesh hy Hippocrates. 

Soiiio of the forests contain deer and antelopes. Hai*es 
breed in great numbers in the uncultivated lands. In the 
shady woods, the wild boar, the bear, the lion, and accord- 
to some, the smaller kind of tiger lurk. According to M. 
Olivier, there is in the iieiglibourliood of the Euphrates, a 
sjiecies of lion without a iiiaiie, which was known to the an- 
cients. It is undoubtedly to this gentle creature that tho 
accounts of historians refer when they tell us, that the 
Persians had long been in the practice of taming animals 
of prey, s<i as even to hunt with lions, tigers, leopards, pan- 
thers, ami ciiinccs. Lucretius says that the Parthians had 
attempted, without success, to employ lions along with tlieir 
armies against tho ciiciiiy. 

Tho Caspian cat (the Felix chaus of Gmelin,) the Aha, 
or Cervus pifji^ar^wSf and oUicr animals live in the deaerts 
and the forests adjoining to the Caspian Sea. There is a 
distinct species of S4|uirrcl called the Persian. The Per- 
sian boar is an animal of great ferocity. The wild ass 



livffl in the dosertf) of the centre ; the hyena and jackal in 
the prounccs of the south. The Caspian Sea produces 
the sturgeon in great abundance* and a delicious sort of 
carp. The pigeon and partridge furnish excellent fond, 
%hich the inhabitants share with the birds of pn'v, the 
eagle, the \ultuiT, and the falcon, animals which nuinber 
among the native si>ccies of the wild mountains. 
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I'niuti^ynphic itttinls on the rrorimrs and 


HOOK H take n a mow of IVrsia as a wliole, \ve» sin'll! now 
\x\il. turn cMir atti'iitioii to its eliirt’ titwii**, ainl other ohjiTts of 
„ ^ — special g**‘»sra|»li} , taking for our ptiint of tleparturc the 
foriiirr capital Ispahan, heginiiing with the rontral ami 
north-west provinces, ami proccciling to those of tlio soutli- 
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cast ami east. 

'riio vast ]»ro>iiue ot Irak* Ail jenii, which nearly corres- 
pomls to the tireat Media of the ancients, takes its name 
from the first founder of ttie I’ersian monarrliy ; the 

emshid «)f the tlrientalist^, and the Achafinmcs of the 
ItiTeks, If »/iid and fin wo are i on^'idered as terminations, 
these two words inav he reduced to one root, Mjetn or 
Jlchrm, With tlie Arabians inik signifies lluh^ Ionia, and 
.‘hi/fim is their name for the Tersians. 'riie name of the 
pnivince, tlierefoiv, means Persian Babylonia.* This pro- 
vince occupies the greater part of the central plateau of 
Persia, and the drsrri|itiuii already given of this plateau 
is particularly applirahle to it. 

On its southern boundary wc find the remains of Ispa- 
han, that immense city, to which Cdianlin gives thirty- 
three miles of < ncurofcreiice, and whii!h, when he visited 
it, contained from 6 to rno,ooo inhabitants. This superb 
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capital, vrhirli tbo PciNians roiisulcrt'd as one lialf of tlio book 
^orld, has no\\ left a more shadow of its hM'iiier grandnir. 

The large spares xOiirli served as |ileastiiv grounds to the 
arcriurs« are imjw ('oinerted into roninjon gat dens. We 
may tra\el for thr* e hours on roiintry maiU, whidi were 
formerly streets liMding to the rentn* of the rif\. Still, 
howe\cr, adstnling to the arrouiit of M. t>li\ii*r, the 
bazars* roiistrnrted h) Sha- Ai)has« \\hi< li \\ere(‘n\eied in 
M‘ith \ units, and lighted h% nniiiemtis domes, air id* pro- 
digious o.xtent. and prorlaiin the former iiiagnilireni'e of 
the rity. Sir U. K. I'orter sa%s he travelled under its 
massy arrhes ronsiderahly more than a mile, to where they 
terminate at the northern angle of the Uoyal Sf|iiare, anil 
that, after crossing the si|uare, the ba/ar is continued at the 
opposite angle* 

This vast square, called the Maidati Shah, one of the mosturr o 
extensive in (he world, was (ornitrly one of the chief*’*'''"* 
ornaments of Ispahan; enrirhrd with shops, where every 
rommoditv ol lij\ury and splendid iiiannfarture was expos- 
ed. Here also the troops weir exeri ised, and the nobility 
exhibited tlieir Asiatn tournaments before their King* In 
the centre of eai li sidr of this iiiiiiieiise area, stands sonic 
edince, reiiiarkahle for grandeur or for ( hararter. In the 
iiortli-vvcsl is tlie great gate of entrain e to the hu/.ar, on 
which, in former times, stood the celebrated c lin k of 
Ispahan. The south-eastern side shows llie Meshed- 
8hah, a sti|)erfi mosque, built by Shah- \hhas, and dedi- 
cated to Mehcdi, one of the twelve Iiii iiis. tin the north- 
east is the mosque of Loiift IJIah; and on tlic soulh-vvest 
the AH Kapi, or gate of Ali, forms a majestic parallel to 
the bazar porch on the opposite side. 'I'he length of the 
ar|uarc is about 2noo IVet, and its breadtii 700. Kacli 
face presents a double range, of arches, the one over the 
other; the longest range consisting of eighty-six, and the; 
shortest of thirtv. At a few paces from these arcades thenr 
is a constant supply of water, running through a canal of 
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book black marble, and opening into a variety of basins of tho 
xxxii« sdine Hubstanre, ^hirh are constantly full, anil rendered 
' more cool and refreshing b) a close shade of elegant trees* 
The Seftt or Ali Kapi gate, is described as one of tho 
most perfect pieces of hriek work to be found in the 
IVrsian empire. Over the great entrance it rises into 
several stories, anti the tlights of steps which lead to them 
an*^ formed tif the most beautiful variegated porcelain. 
The roof of the large rhamber over the gate is 8ump« 
tiioiisly gilt and carved, and supported by eighteen lofty 
octagonal pillars, once richly cinhia'/oned in gold hut now 
faded. It is opei^ori all sides but one. On the side near- 
est liie balustrade facing the Hipiarc, a rt>iind platform 
marks the spot on which Sliah Ahhas used to sit, and from 
whein e he re\iewed his chivalry, galloping and skirmishing 
heiieutli, or witnessed the coinhats of wild animals. Tho 
fiTshtiess of all the buildings is particularly striking to e 
K nro|N*aii, or the inliahitant of any comparatively humid 
country, in which the ufinosphere cherishes a vegetation 
of mosses, lichens, and other cryptogniiiciiiM plants, which 
we particularly associate in our minds with the s^iectacle. of 
decay. Above this there is a numerous range of small 
rooms, some of them evidently appropriated to pur|K>se8 
of carousal. From the roof of the building an extensive 
view of the city is obtained. In former times this was 
undoubtedly splendid, but at present, with the exception 
of the palaces in the gaedctis, the whole mass below is 
one mouldering succession of ruinous bouses, mosques, 
and sliapidess structures, wliicli had formerly been tho 
mansions of the nobility, broken by grou{)CH or lines of 
various tall trees wliicli once made part of the gar- 
dens of the houses now in ruins. Ispaliaji, though two 
thirds of it are in ruins, contains more than ^200,000 inha- 
bitants.* There all the mechanical arts arc executed in 
the best style. In the south part of the city is to be seen 
V\4*nu« ot the famous tract called Sliaberbag, which bears a great rc- 
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«*ctublaiue to \ n*>ail!cs. It ronsisls iil' a srm's ol* gariliMis, 
inolosrd witliiii four inaj«?stic wails: carli ^ardrii lias a se- 
parate palare adapted to the seas<»iis, or ti» the changing ' 
iiuinoiir of tliern\al jilanter, who calhMl them llcsht He- 
licst*', or tlie “ Kight Paradises/* 'Fhe prevailing plan of 
them all is that of long parallel walks, shaded by e\eii rows 
of tall uinbrageotis planer, the celebrated cheiiar trees, ot 
which the Persians are extremely fond, and which giM>w* here 
in perfection. 'Pliesc are interspersed with a variety of friiif 
trees, and all kinds of ilowcritig shrubs. Canals flow down 
the. a\emies in straight lines, and generally leriiiinate. in a 
large marble basin, ornamented with s^)ai‘kling fountains 
of sfjiiarc or octagon fthapt*s. The great nnmher of ave- 
nues and canals, and tlie niimhcrs of rills which arc seen 
from any one point, ha\c an utirointnonly inagnifn eiii ef- 
fect, and the different palaces belonging to the eight para- 
dises are descried at different openings, glittering like si> 
many gay pavilions. 'I’hc traveller now' mentioned, however, 
on drawing nearer, was le.ss pleased with the archifcctiiral 
taste displayed in these slruclorcs. lie fouinl gm-gc- 

ous, hot heavy and distordant, though loaded with every 
sptM'ics of external ornument, in gilding, (ar\ing, painting, 
and inlaid niirror-gla.s.s. This was particularly the case 
with the Shehcl Setoon, or I'alace of Forty Pillars, the fa- f 
^ourite reaidcncc of the latter Sophi Kings. 'I'lie exhaust- | 
less pisifiision of its splendid materials rellecting (heir ow.*i 
golden or crystal lights on each other, along with all thii 
\artegated colours of the garden, ga%e the appearance of an 
entiro surface formed of pcdi.slied silver and mother-of- 
pearl set with precious stones, a hcciic well fitted fur an 
eastern poet*s dream, or sonio magic vision in the tales of 
an Arabian night. The fi*ont is entirely o|ien to the gar- 
den, and it is sustained by a double range of columns, up- 
wards of forty feet high, each column shooting up from 
the united backs of four lions of white marble, and tho 
shafts covered with arabesf|uc patterns, and foliages in 
looking-glass gilding and painting; some twisting spiral- 
ly, others windingdn golden wreaths, or rttniiiiig into lo 
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zcngi'Sf stars, conncctinp; < in Irs, and many iiitricarics uf 
i'anry and ingriiioiis workntatisliij). Tlic rciliiig is ef|ual- 
\y oriiaiiiiMittMl, partirularly witii tlir rii^iires of all sorts of 
aniiiials, from insiM ts to tin* lari^r <|uadru|KMls. At sonic 
flistaiirc within tin* front is tlir rritramr t»> a \ast inti'iioi* 
KaliMiii, ill whi« h all tin' ( aprirr and rost of rastrrii iiiag:ii- 
limic'c arc iin n'ditil} laxislird. 'I'lic lloois of hotli upart- 
iiiciilH arc (’o\rr<d with the rirhcNl rarpets of the age of 
Shah-Ahhas, hut as fiT>n)i as if jnst laid down, a {iroof of 
the excelh nie of the tl\e, lliougli some ascribe this and 
all sifiiilar pheinmiena, without an^ lueaoiiig, tt» the purity 
of the cliinati*. Sti far as this < aose is coiic erned, the on- 
ly property of tin* atmosphere is the alist nee of dampness. 
A door in one angle cd' this saloon, opi>iis into a s[);u'iuus 
and hil'(\ haii<|ueting hall, iltt' ''ides of whnh are hung 
with pictures, nit>sll> desrripli\e of (on\ivtal scenes, si- 
milar representations tn ing ulst> enihla/.tnied on the doors 
and paniii'Is of the room near tbe lloor. Its lower range 
is spotted w itii little iTcesses taking the "liapes of bottles, 
llnggons, and other \essels tndispcnsahle in those da\s at 
a IVrsiaii feast, lltongh of a charat ter ecpially dilferent from 
the abstemiousness that tiiarked the hoard of the great (’}riis, 
and from the temt»erain:e which at the present moiiieni pre- 
sides at the IVrsiaii court. Sir U. K. I’orler gnesaii inte- 
resting aconmt of thesut)|ects anti e\et utitni ttf si\ large pic- 
tures, four id' wiruli represent nnal entertainments given to 
diflerent anibass.ulors in the reign ol Sbali-Abbas, and two 
aiv haltle pieces; these are, in general, ill-imagined in point 
of taste, but cNceuted with great nicet\ ainl uhservation. The 
hall of audience exhibits a profusion tif \er} recent paintings, 
among w Inch are several td* the king, but w iTtclied likenesses, 
and altogether they betray a decline of this fine art in Per- 
sia, while a similar comparison of the ornameuted work 
shows that considerable progress in that dopartuiciit has been 
made, I'he river Zciidei'ood, which divides the su]Yerb pro- 
menade ill two, has a beautiful bridge of hewn stone and 
brick, compvHcd of thirtv-six arclies, with a covered gal- 
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!it\. in l!»c lunii <>f :i trrr«i«‘o «>ii ^'arli s\iU\ roniin^ndittg a 
(Irlighttnl \iow nt tfn* surroinufiiic; u;.ircK*iis, ;\nil tin* sulnirb 
fit' .liilplia. ^itiiatnl cm tin* iuarp:iii «)!* llu* i tmw 

in ruin**. V little Innrr is aiintlit'i* !)ritlt;f» Iniill li_\ Sliali- 
■^ttllias, with wit’er "alKric", ami a lir\ai;c>nal ciriuit nf 
liuilclinpjs ill tin* lentre. I nilri* tin* arilirs, tin* lint tniii fit* 
tlin ri\i r is •.«) |»a\ril :\s tn inaKo tin* watcT fall in tin* form 
«if a ( a^c .nlr, w' i« li is in lull xiew fif a fun* palac e built fli- 
rc" tl\ npposjri, and siiti-ininiltMt with lii'aiitirnl gardens. 

'riiat these hridir.-s nii;4ilil lia\e a sunieieiit l•i\er n«)'Aini; be- 
neath llieiiu Shall- \bhas intindueed into tin* In cl of the /en- 
dernnd, anotlic'r ii\ei\ rrniii a ilistanee of i‘it:;hl inilf*s, by 
( uttin^ a passage thrcnii;li snine iiioiintain at a };reat ex- 
pense. rhardin des< ribes tbe si/e of the river as rtpiullinti; 
in sprin;^ that of tin* Seim* at l*aris in winter.^ 

'i’he suburb of Jnlpha. whicb \m* ba\ e mentioned, also s.i'ni'i ».• 
f»\M s its orip;in to Sliah- Mibas, who fonnded it for a body nf '"b’*'** 
\rmeni.u;s wlioni be Ir.uisplaiited from their own country, 
rin* inhabit.iiits of tin* opulent town of .1 ulpha on tin* Araxes, 

Inninc; partii ulai lv c one iliatc’d his faxour, b\ expelling 
tbeir rurkisb garrisiiii al tin* siglii of his troops, and open- 
ing their gates to rec'ei\e him. be trc*ali‘cl them as frieiidK, 
but would not leave such valuable subp*rts behind sfi near 
tbc frontier, where tbe> might al a future pi*riod fall into 
tbe bamls of tbe enemy, lie de:mdislied the town, brought 
tbe iriliabitants to Persia, and statifnic'd them in this great 
suburb, naming it.liilplia, and gave tbein here as well as in 
other parts of bis doiuinicms. full toleration for tbe publicity 
of tlicir religious institutions, and some >aluablr* pri\ileges 
as mcrcliaiit.H. This orrurred about the >ear 1003 , and for 
more tlian a century the roloiiy contimieil to prosper. To 
it Ispahan owed its great cotiinierf iul character and its 
xvcalth. Hut in tin* Afghan invasion, tbe ill-advised mo- 
narch Shall llousseiii deprived tlic inliabitants of .fiilplia of 
their arms, and it was abandoned to become tlic first prey 
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HOOK in tlir bloody and raparions hands of tlio Afghans. The 
XXXII. noblest and best fell in front «f these assaults, and few sur- 
~ vived to maintain tlic gooil old character of tlie Armenian 
inerciiants. Their tran*<actii»ns art*, now only rharacteriKcd 
by low cunning. 'I'heir trade and gain.s, and c\ery circu«*^- 
stanre that CMiiifers rc spectahility, have been miserably it:- 
duced, and their habits have become disgustingly vicious, 
even the woineit being remarked for iiiteiii|N*raiire. A 
strange irregularity has obtained a sort of sanction among 
I hem from establisbeil usage* that of temporary marriage*’, 
'riic inolbers bargain \tilli strangers for llicir daughters in 
this species of roiiiievioii. 'riie young women are said to 
be in every re'^pei t faithful to their lords during the whole 
term of agieeuoiit: when tliis expires, they arc; cunsidereil 
as free hut not d«“gra<led, and the pecuniary runsideratioii 
whi(‘h they ha\e t>hiaim*d* operates as a iTConiineiidaiion to 
a more perinaiteut matriinonial allr.im e with their ow n couri' 
try men. Not conntenamed hy Christianity* these arrange* 
ineiits am of course viewed with marked reprobation hy 
coii.sisteiit professors of that iTligion* and it is alleged that 
the want of principle llms betray eil lowers their general 
character even among the Mahometans, witli whom concu- 
binage is legitimate. The degree of neglect to wliicli the 
(bildism procreated by connexions of tbia description aro 
subjected is ju*<tiy \ iewed asaggraxating their immorality.^ 
Kru Ai of At present, Ispahan is in some degree recovering from 
l«|Mhait. state of abject decay. Moliamnied Hussein, whose ta- 
lents have raised l;im to the place, of Amecn-a-l)oolali, or 
second luinisU r of tlic king, being a native of Is|>aban, ba^ 
erected in it a splendid new palace, and enlarged and beau- 
tified many of the former edifices. Having, in the faith- 
ful discharge of bis {Mitdic duty, encouraged agriculture, 
and rccolonizcd many descried villages in the country, bo 
lias used similar means to |>opulntc the habitable streets 
of tliiH city, by promoting the old manufactures, and 
striving to attract commerce back to its ancient dianncls. 
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Jii fsjiatian, an ucll as in the stirrotimliiig cnimtry, the ef- book 
IV rfs of his pioil intentions nre maiiifestei), and if security 

in the |H»ssessioii of property were |)eriiiaiieiitly etitablishecl^ 

and industrious habits formed, this desolate city might rc- 
its aniieiit prosperity. 

On the n»ad from Ispaliaii to Tehr.oi, tlic rc'sidenrc of Kn-han. 
Shah-FutU' -Ali, we pass hy Kashan, rontainiog .>noi) hoiiHcSt 
and a |>.«)are built by Abbas the ttieat. 'riie silk brocaden 
of (his place are at present, as in former times, celebrated 
all oxer Persia, A particularly rich shawl ttf silk fabric' is 
also made hc're, and in great mpiest. It (‘ontaiiis hesideH, 
a maniiractory of copper xc'ssels, which forms un article of 
I oiiiiiietc e between the town and its ad jacent prox itic'es, so 
that Kashan is one of the most thriving places in that fpiar- 
t(‘r of the enipiiT. 'J'he toxxii is haiidsonie, but mure infeHtcd 
hx srorpioris of the most xenoiiioiis description tlinii any 
other part of the comi(r>.=t^ 

Aftc r xxe c ome to Koin, a large toxvn of'^ooo houses, Ken. 

\x lic‘re there* is a inosf|ue, to xxliich many clexout pilgrims 
ie**tii t, hut it is jiartly deslroxcd by an eartlirjuake, l,argc 
are paid by indix idiials for the prixilegeofbax irig their 
remains buried here, as it has been the burying place of 
many sanctified c harm tors. But ibis place lias, iiotwitli- 
- landing its sanctity, been treated xxitli a relenlleHs spirit of 
dcstruc lion exen by Maiioniefan inxaders. About a century 
ago, the Afghan'., being of a clifTereiit sec t, from that of the 
>unnites, gaxe it a blow from xxlii^ h it has ncxer lemverecl, 

''riio xxater here is brackisii.f (Iwiiig to its proximity tc> 
the great salt depart, the beat of the siiinmcTS arc insupport- 
able. It is hemmed in by rocky luountaiiis to tbc'. southward. 

Tehr'in lias arc|uired considerable ini|Kirtanco by be- Tciuar 
coming the ordinary residence of the soxcrcign. It con- 
sists of rooo bouses. It is not newly built, as M. Olivier 
tells us : in the time of Abbas the Great it xx as an import- 
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HOOK ant ularr, and some of Wiv In^t Siijdiis t)rien resided in it.** 
xxtii. Diiiiiirr \\ i( ((Mitaiiis fr#im TiO to ro,o()(> inhabitants. 
'I’lir hon-fs an* of < la\ or iimiiI, a-* is the «*asr lhrmi;j;li the 
wlnde of Tresia, am! thr walK i onunrhend a larj^e extent ot* 
^r<»und mit \rt «n » utiii d. 'I his« if \ is of a scuiare form,Ulfnl 
ill the nnditle is .lonthi i* spate al'*o sf|ii,ii‘e, surrounded w'ltii 
Y'iills, and xMtliiii ulmli tht‘ ro\at paiaee, which is a 
stnietore of j;n at tMent, ami hii;lil\ mai^nificent. For a 
pitsilinn n| i;eitrr.il «'iir\ tMlIain e, the I'rrsi.iii iinnianh could 
hardiv ha\e(ho'ien a in tier sitn.ition. finite central 

hf‘tween the nnith-ue^t |iro\ inres, w hii h iuinler *Mi <ie«irc;iat 
and those to tin* east, whii li are expiisrd to incursions from 
tile 'rnnoniaiis and Af .haos. Hot it is notstiiitiv the best 
locality, hi'ini; extfe!ne|\ iinheallhv iliirini; sninincr, from 
the i‘\liala(ions (Miitlted ti\ the low t^roiind iiioistniisl hy the 
sprint; torrents whnh pour Icfun the ailjafent lu‘ij;hts; al- 
thon|;h the same < aiise h\ i;iMn^ hiitli to an earl\ \erdurc, 
contrihiite-. to the ph asaiitness of its general aspect. In 
siinuner* (heretore, the four! Hies to the more tem|KTat<‘ 
plains of Siilt«inieli, or Oii|aii. anil the pimple tu tents or 
xilla^es ainonp; the lulls. 

i:.;,. 'To the snnth-east of 'rehr ni are to he found the oxtcii- 

si\e ruins of Ue>, the am ient Uhtr^ir or ///oiirhnirf', known 
for a short perimi noder the inuiie of Arsaria,! stadia 

to the east of llaiiuidaii, the am ient F.i hatana, and 300 
from the l*yl;r ('aspi.r. (foinc; north-west from Teh ran, 
"viiiAiu. wo come to the < ittes of C'ashiii or Kasooin, and Sultanieh. 

This last, situated in a fine \ alley among rugged moun- 
tains, in a cold climate, has for a long time gone to utter 
decay.! In the tifteeiitli century, it was the thrixing focus 
/im^han. of the trade between India and Kiir«i|)e.\N Ziiighan is a 
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town of SOUK* important r, twoiitv-ronr iuIIoh from Suita- 
fiicli,* ('oiituinint; 2 o(mi litnisrs. Kashin, at ronitns; to Hrail* 
champ, wliti il«*tt‘riiiiiirtl it^ loni;itii(!i% coiitainrtl in 17S7« 
10 or sjiuU; llu* niiinlirr of thrir huiisrs \n as I'atril 

al .>.>(iO. I'lir iilii palate tif tlir kiiii:; is still tt» he seen 
Hi/r, hut ill ^(‘i\ had t tniditi'iii. It is ctdehraltMl for its 
inaiiufat t'ire til sahn***. hVrriert* saji s that it contains 
('oiisidi'rahic coppi r inaniifai ttirrs, the tin tal hriiip; nhtaiii- 
t'd from the adj n enl iiioiiiitains. C'oppt'r \cssels of all kinds 
arc hetter math' here than in rijrke\. I heieare al\\a}.s 
iiumertiiis tanwans in the plate, Iroin khorasan or Ad/.er- 
hidjaii, wiiitli in.ike it an entrepi«t of trade. It has hern 
more than time iiearU o\ erv\ helmed with earthtpiakes, so 
that at present little remains tif its past grandeur but 
broken masses of tioines ami towers, and long lines td 
;uouldering walls; }et the existing town has many lim* 
cdilices, and spat ions gartleiis, prtidm ing fruits of great 
\artet> ami delitat> of llavonr. 

llaiiiadaii is, from its situation, tme of the ino'^t agree- 
able ttiwti-n in ih'i'si.i. 'Die houses are indillerenlly built* 
hut being separated h\ gaideir,, whnh aie watered by 
streams Irtiiu the lulls, the\ lorni a \ei) agreealile whole. 
Herr is the ttnnh 'd* \M«eriiia.' I'as^nig moiinl Klweiid 
on the stiutli-west tif liaiiiatlaii, we i time to Kerman'>liali, 
a tiourisliiiig town of .lOOo hoiC'e'i* iomi* whiih is mount 
UisiMitoon, rtnitaiiiing a singular iiionuinent t ailed ** the 
throne of Uustaii.** It consists of two halls, shaiM il out of 
the solid rock, in the form of a porticti, the one heiiig near- 
ly double the si/e of the other ; the largest is (roiii twenty 
to thirty feet in h<ith diineiisions, and (untains a rolossal 
ecpiestriaii statue, besitles several other statues, hasso-rc- 
lievos winch are rhielly huiitiiig pieces, and be\ci'ul iubcrip' 
lions* all cut out in the solid uiouiilain.; 
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To the north of Kcrmannhalu ant] tlic '^’c.st of iiama- 
dan and of SultanuS wo havo a vory mountainous coun- 
try, wIioiT tlio f;rass anil the rolia;;o are iie\or scorrhed by 
the Kiiiitmor heats ; a tounfiy intiabited by the iiidoperid- 
cnl KofU’ds, who are always ready to move their tents ftirtj' 
tlirir not'ks nut of the roarli of ally roiitrolliii^ po^Tor. 
This rouhlry is called \l-l)jebal. tir Prussian Koordistan. 
No fris|ueiitc(l road pasveH thmiigli it, 'I’lie snow* remains 
on the niountains till Vnj^iist.* 'I’he valleys are filled with 
agreeable wtiods, (ircliard'^, cultivatetl fields, and pastures, 
whiili are always \erdatil. The. \illiigt‘s are generally 
hitilt on the (opi of hills, anti the hiirying grtninds in similar 
sihialions. 'The Snoiiiiite is here the prevalent form of Is- 
luinisin. Seniiey, the chief tow ii* and containing .loot) houses* 
is stirrotindiMl hy a \ei*y rn h cu1ti\ atioit. The whole coiiii- 
Iry is ('apahle of tiiriiishing '.!o,nui) liorseineii. Some of 
the tribes are entirely independent, as the Mtkris, who 
lj«i\e a < apitiil tailed Shash’Poola. 

M e art* hettt'i* at t|iiaiiiteil with At|/t*rhitlj.iii, the Adjer- 
hatljan td' the /entia \ esta, anti t!ie Atropalena of the an- 
cients. 'I hesc names higinfy •* the C’tiuiilry of h'ire,’’ 
either frtnii the wtirship ot that element having taken its 
tirigin in this t caintr} , or the vtdianic ernptitins to 

whiili it is vubpTt, It is hill), rugged, and cold; but 
possesses \aUe>s wbith are wry fertile in fruit anti in 
madder. Here is Tebri/, or latiris, a considerable town 
of 7000 bouses. 'Plic ba/.ars and other public buildings, 
arc very spacious; and the great sipiaro is said to be 
capable of containing .>(»,ooo men drawn up in battle 
array. 'Vauris was the residence of the Persian ino- 
iiarclis for several centuries. It still possesses a great 
silk trade. Tlie continual resort of Turks, t Georgians, and 
Kourds, gives it an appearance of great popiilousncss. A 
large (piantitv of shagiveii skin is prepared here, an arti- 
cle much used in Persia for shoes. This town is remark- 
able tor its line mustpics faced with gla/.od bricks, and or 
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ufimentril with stones of Hlabastcr^ a ruck common iii the i«ook 
iieij;libotir!ioo(). xxxii. 

At |in*sciit Tabriz is well known, from bi-iiis the cnpital 
Ilf the province of Ad/erbiil jan, mill the principal resilience 
jDf the heir apparent to the IVrsian crouii Abbas Mi raa# 
who IS ^o\rriior of the prii\i)ice. In liistant ages this city 
I’iialleil K< hat.iiia. It has often hreii the \ictiiii of the con-l'^n*' 
tentions of kings, anti has sutlereil in repealeil wars from 
'I'urh-', l*ersianH, ami 'Tartars. But its most ilestnictivo 
cneinies have been two fatal carthipiakes which occiirreil in 
tiir hint centurv, in the years t 7 '!r ami 17 ^ 7 , anil latil it ill 
ruins. During these ilreailfiil catastroplies iipw arils of 
100,000 Ilf the ifiliuhitants perished. \ et a new city has 
risi'n over the ruins, and at present eiipiys e.\ i*ry prospect 
of increasing prosperity. It has been re-fortified by thu 
prince, and siirroumled with a thick wail, ^irotected hy has- 
tiuiis and towers, witli the addition of a \ery deep dry ditch. 

Out of L^jo inos<|ues nientioiied hy Chardin, the ruins of 
only three are \isihle. 'The most i otistderalde is tliiit of 
Alt-Shah, ctT( ted iieai ly I'lOo years ago hy Ali-Koja, anil 
still presenting lofty arches, and the inouldering \aiiltcd 
work. of **pieiidid iloine*« : the whole of the building within 
and without has been cased with ia(f|mred tiles id poiTC- 
lain, adjusted into intric ate and elahcnate (igiires, with au 
ingenuity and taste which wciuld honour the nicist accom- 
plisiieil artists of any age. 'The coloui*s of those decorations 
arc green, dark, and ligiit-hliie, iiiters))ersed with Arabic 
.sentences ill gilt letters; ami a broad band cif similar in- 
scriptions, formed in white on this hrautifully varied ground, 
anil inferwo\cii with flowers in green and gold, winds round 
the eniii*c extent of the builtliiig.* 'This fine ruin is within 
the limits of tlic new city, together with the remains of tho 
citadel, llere part of the old palace, with its attendant 
roosf|ue, may also be traced, executed in brick work, and 
put together with the nice.stcare. This city has often chang- 
ed with respect to its relative importance, and tho nuinbcrs 
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f»r its lioiisrvs uiid inliabitaiits^ from llic eflccts of war, mas- 
sarrr, anil forcible etnigratiori. 

The soutli-west |mrt of Ad'/.rrbid jan contains also the 
town of Maraga, consisting of .UKH) houses. This part is 
almost cntirrlv roinprchriMlril in the basin of tlie lake t)or- 
inia. 'The town of tloriiiia is huilt on the west side of the 
lake among steep nniiiittaiiis, wIhmt the winter is of nino 
months duration. 'The nortli-west part of Ailzerbidjan is 
formed Uy the basin of the karasoii, a river wliicli runs into 
tin! Ara/es. It eontains Ardebil, a good commercial town 
i»f ysoo houses. K\<‘ellent friiils are gathered in the neigh- 
hoiirliood, and agrieitltiirc is kept up hy ntiiiicrous canals for 
irrigation. 

I'ersian Armenia m* Krivaii is a large valley, forming part 
of the hasifi oT the Araxes, a river which in that part of its 
e«inrse si ill preserves its impetuous character, and, as dc- 
seribeil hy the ports, appears to hate bridges.* The. prin- 
(*ip:il bridge, I bat of ll joolfa, has often been carried away. 
The lake of Krivati, enclosed in a basin of its own, has no 
otillet. Its w ati'rs are clear, and ubotind in fish. In this 
coniitiw, which is filled with highly pictiiresf|uo situntions, 
the climate is healttiy, though somewhat foggy; a long 
and severe winter pniduces many falls of snow; the Hum- 
mer is cidd.l Tor several months the .Vrmenian peasantry 
cover thrir \ines w ith earth. 'They maintain that this is 
the place where the \inc was first cultivated by Noah, and 
the cpiality of the wine which it affonls ranks very high. 
'The capital of Tersiaii Armenia is Krivan. It is surround- 
ed by an earthen wall. It has hreii in the hands of the 
Tersiaiis situ e u'k'i.i, when it was included among the con- 
«piest of Nadir-Shah. It is the scat of residence of tlio 
Persian governor, who has the title of Sirdar, or genera), 
and holds his olUce hy a sort of military tenure; paying no 
tribute, hut furnishing a certain number of troops during 
war. Its natural situation is remarkably beatilifttU The 
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river /engay,* whic h j»asM**% tlie city on i(»i wa\ to join the ■ooK 
Araxes, anci is itsi lf prci imisly aiip;iiiriit(‘il hy iiuiiicnois 
stirams in the iKiglibonrhooil of this cit}, (‘ontriliutcs great * 
ly to bcantil'y aiitl enliwii it: while the assemblage of 
mountain ami \ale through wliicli it Hows can liarcll^ he ex- 
celled. Another smaller river, called the Querkboedak, is 
expended in supplying water for the necessities c»f the city. 

Ilul Krivaii has no longer the aspect of the c apital of a 
large province, having heen the prey of sanguinary inva- 
sions. Its appearance is ruinous, with the exception of tliii 
fortress. 'I he number cif its iiihahitaiits is supposed not to 
exceed l.i.uni). A short way to the south-west is llio celc- 
hratid Armenian inoii.islery c>f Kite h- May -Adsen, or “the 
llircc churches,** ami mount Ararat, which is a sort of fron- 
tier to the teriilories of IVrsiu and 'rurkey. 'Mic moiias- 
lery lias very extensive! htiilditigs, and is innc li resortc*d to 
by the Armenian pilgrims. Here the patriarc !i leads a life 
of as great austerity as the other monks. In thc! Armenian 
c hurch the fasts are observed with a rrectmmcy and a rigemr 
pro|Mirtioiic‘d to thc ecclesiastical dignity of individuals. 

Nactc liitshcvan, or .Naksiiiv an, was formerly tin* second 
town in this province, hut it has gone to decay, and its 
place has been occupied liy Rlioy, a tciwn icmsisting cif | loo 
houses. At this place tlic present governor of the province, 

Abbas Mirza .s|iciids a short time every siiiiimer in hawking 
and hunting: and it shares with Tabriz the views which 
this prince entertains of general improveirieiit. It is more 
plea.sanily situated than that capital, and possesses a safer 
foundation, though not ly ing so central fur all the oh jects of 
the governor. 

Many of the oriental, and Kocral Christian aiithora, Diere^hio. 
regard Persian Annenia as the first craille of the human 
race* Here, they tell us, was thc vale of Kden, thc 
happy abode of our fir-*! parents. Here Noah’s ark, after 
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ooK iiavilig ftoateil o\oi* a sliorrlcss ncoan, rrstod on tlic summit 
(XII. Ararat. Hut tliesr two i«lras lia\r no natural roiinoxion 
~ with one another, 'riirro is no necessity for the scene of 
our creation liavin^ tieeii (he same spot which was after- 
wards tlie f|iiai‘ter where the survivors of tln‘ flood were 
landed, and from whirli they were again to people the eartli. 
Jlut this plain disfiiK ttoii seems to Itave hern o\erlooked, 
Hiid the Knphrates has always heeii fi\i*d on as one of the 
four rivers of paradise, respecting which no doiiht could he 
rnlertained. * Delm field that lhi‘ terrestrial paratlise was 
Hitunted on an antrdilii\ ian t ontineiit, w hii h the Ifnod ile- 
stroyed, and imneiteil into a jiai t of the ocean; and that 
the names Frat, or Knphrates, and liiddekel, nr 'Tigris, 
were gi\en to tho^e of paradise, (ln‘ retneinhram e of wliich 
had been traieiiiiftid to jiosterity. I’liis hypothesis has 
been thougiil most in nni*^on with the hooks of Moses con- 
sidered as iiiiiinte lu'^torii al records. Some of the tii'rman 
literati, leis s< rupnlons on this point than M. Ilrliic, look 
for the terrestrial paradise on the present continent. 'They 
4*onsider (lie geography of (he hook of timiesis, like the as- 
tronomy of the Si riptures, as not forming an article of reli 
gioiis faith, hilt merely a poetical exposition of ideas origi- 
nating with mail, anil of trailitioiis transmitted in that 
wandering Inhe from which the Israelites were sprung. 
IV h>|'o CriticiHiii thus unshackled rnrni^hes e\)daiiations whii h may 
*** have some jdausihility , hut must be altogether uncertain. 
Sunil* make an Kden of tlie whole of Persia as tlie country 
first ci% ili'/.ed, in conlradiNtinction to the land of Nod or of 
wretchedness, the I oiintry of the wandering tribes, and to 
which i'ain, stained with his brother’s blood, was dri\cn. 
This |H*opleil world was watered by four rivers; the Gihon 
fir 0\us, the Araxes, called also IMiasis or iViMon, the 
Frat or Kiiphratesf and the HuUlekri or the 'Tigris. f The 
enchanted garden, the habitatiuii of the first man, was 
designated by the lVrsi.aii and I'haldeaii term FanUs, 
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>^hciirc tlic (fiTok Parmliyos, wliifli wa*; to nil Ho«K 

the n»yal parks «»r Persia, and is lor that rea'»on i;i\on t(» 
many places not inrliidrd in IVi^sia jo-opeilv so called.* 

Kdeii N^as, foi this h\pothesis, in some c'anton of Persia. 

Others of the leai neil have understood h\ Ktlen, the wliolc 
of ttie east that was known t»> the liisi men, of whom tra- 
ditions were < ollei teil in the fi»rin of ohsi lire frat;;ments hy 
the liehrew writer^. Kden thus i omprehended the basin 
of the Kuphrate-., the Indus, n. lined Hint) Dektl, tlic 
Oaii^es or tiihnii, .itni liati.itt\, ca)lf‘il h> Ptoleiin Hesyiip^iU 
a name consideieti as allied to Pinion. Ailmitting hold 
hypotheses of this natun*, some ha\e fh‘monstratetl that 
paratlise was imlhin^ else* ili.in the smiliiit; \ alley tif 
Cashmire. ; I'hese various researches aflortl hut diihioiis 
and \a^iio < oiipM tun s, ami are pi'ihaps worse than itile. 

AVe derive little more satisfAt lion from those whit h have 
been formetl on \n.ili*s ark. If, with M. Htdut*, we adriiil 
tilt' universality of the th liige as the etli t t of a sinkinf; of 
the eartlu ami eoiK tuv e the old <ontinetit to liavt* oteupietl 
a part of the present m e.iii, there is nothing ahsurd in 
conceiving M<»iiiit \r.irat to h< the restinp; plate of the. 
ark. Armenia ami Koortlistati iniglit, at that remote eporh, 
form a large islami, vvhiih, In’iiig marer to the level of ihn 
sea than it now is, rn|o\rd a mihler teinpei attire. 'I'lits 
eirruinstant e, together vv ith its l entral situation reniItTiiig 
it a convenient source for the tlitfiision of inh.ihituiits over 
the rest *»f the t oiitinent, niight he urgetl in favtiiir of the 
1iy|iothesis ; hut it is onlv a hvpothesis. Profane history, 
civil as well as physical, tloes imt gti farther back than an 
C|)och in which families of iiuman beings, spread, like the 
animals and the plants, over the whole surface of the 
earth, presented no irixfragabic evidence of their common 
origin. 
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L<*a\in^ tlicsr disrussi'ins as r^nially \ain witli the 
niridsify of’ those* \Nho sran h Moiinf Ararat for the wm*ks 
of Noah’s ark. vw* rr llir soIh i ih taih of our «les(Ti|i- 
tioii. Ill a |irc'('t*flitii; hdok ut* flrsrrihrd (hr |»ro\in('(‘S of 
Slurwaii, .tod <i«‘or,i'ia, in (hr rrj^ion of i'aiica- 

Hlis ; iM»un(iirs uholi oner lM-lo!i;;;rt| to I'rr^ia. lint now to 
Uii*^^ia. \S V pniM id to that jioitioii of I’risia which lies 
Uloiljr till* t'.lsploM Sl*.|. 

'I'o the r.<-l of \t iiM*nia anti of Vd/erhid jaii, and to the 
.srtutli of .Siiii uan, In s tin- t«-i tih* proxinci* of (fliiliin^ 
pleasing; to tin* v\\\ hot indn-^tltlix . its woodrd inoun- 
taiiis, and tiuini'i-ons rn r fn-ld'o, irndrr (In* air hiiinid. 
M. I rr/i-l, who has in-^t n-tnrnrd from it. iiitorms us, that 
ill rrossin:^ till- lorrst-i with whnh it is filird. In* was slid- 
dfiily sri/rd with In-adai h aiid sit knt-ss, whiili he roiild 
ofil\ atti’ihntr to (In* powrifnl (-\halatioits etnitlrd by 
|ilants, Irrrs, and stai^ii.uit watrrs.* Tin* r\tmne hiimi> 
tlit> nf tin* atinospln'rr rusts tin* insidi-s of watches, tliougli 
kept willi the utmost rare. I’lie inliahitants. Iniwevei’t re- 
mark (hat (ho women, the mules, and the poultry enjoy very 
good health. 'I’he most nnheaithy months of the }ear aro 
June, July, and August. In IKtcdier, No\cmher, and 
IK*cember, tbeie is generally bea\\ rain. Iti 1741 there 
was suib a prodigious fall of snow that the inhabitants 
W'ero deprixed of all communir atioii, except hv the roofs of 
their houses. 'riie spring lasts se\eral months. The 
meadows and the woorN are at all times yariegated with 
flowers, 'riic soil being exceedingly fertile, produces 
hem lu hops, and fruits of all kinds, without culture. Or- 
anges, lemons, peaches, and pomegranates, are in great 
abundance. Here, as on the banks of the Mississippi, the 
convolvuli, yyilh their luxurious but noxious vegetation, 
suppress the gniyyth of the oaks, the ash, and the beeches. 
Natural yines also groyy on the mountains, and attach 
themselves to the trees; but, for y%ant of culture, the grapes 
make indiflerent yyiiie, unless mixed with others. The 
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chief proiliirc nTtho (oiintry i'i The liliilanihiis have book 

blue cyrM, wliiti* hair, a small figure, th*lii*ate (Vatiires, anil 5k\\ll« 
a k<mmI sliarir. At an earlv aire llie rfiililren are reinarkubly * 

. . . I II » IiiIijUm- 

prctt\, hut the in.il • part biM ^ime iiiiirli less so as the) grow 

U|i. 'The men are lean, iiiieleanU in their tiabits, ainl of an 
unsteaiJy i harac ter. I heir language is f|uite pet iiliar, pos- 
sessing in» aniiii!\ \titli tlie Aiahir t»r the l*ersian, 'i’ho 
population i». re< konetl at an. non tatnilies. 

ReHinl. the t apital III (ihilati, is ahoiit fi\e or $ii\ miles Toaui . 
from the sea, in the best silk t aiiton. Arronling to M. 

Tre/el, it ma\ i niisist of .»noo houses, ant! contains ‘20011 silk 
muniirat'tures. e ma\ aUo mention Kinselly, a sea-port 
I’requcnteil by the Russian \essrls from Astrat ati. 

We lia\e alreatly mentioned the high limestone mountains P.irt oi 
width separate hoih (ihilan and Mazaiider.oi frtmi the vest 
of IVrsia, The \ alleys whit li this chain t»f moiintaiiiH con- i^yi*'*'. 
tains arc shelteretl from the wirnls which blow from tbo 
(Caspian ; lia^e a tltw atiiiospht‘re, a steatly temperature, and 
a more regular iliston tion of sea'^ons ihati the tiiaritinie parts 
of talolan.: This ( h. tin is « ro‘*sed li\ two dt liles, the ono 
leatling fnini Artlelol to \stara, tb«‘ other from t'ashin, by 
Rotibar, to Kt slit). Another from l^aiigker m betwt'en the 
tnouiitairis and the st a toniiects tilnlan and Shin an. This 
inountaintnjs part of (iliilan is c illet) Dilern, from the name 
of a tribe whidi has gi\eii so>ereigiis to IVrsia, and wliicli 
Moses of Chon ne mentions for the first time iiiidrr the name 
of Delmt.; 'I'he name tif tiliilaniaiis, or Cihilakis, is the 
•same with that of the ancient tiela*. 'I'lie Aniharliris or Th«* An- 
people of the valley, occupy the district of 'I'lnkabooii, under 
a khan of their ow n. 

Mazandcr.iii, situated on the east of Ciliilan, lias a great Myni ' 
resemblance to it in its physical character. High mountains 
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(Ill tilt* south, and tlu* ('iispiaii Sra on tin* north, contain 
betwrrii thrrn n ('()\cn'd with forests, and intersected 

by rapid rurrnits. 'I'he air, at Ii'a^'t in some places, is 
purer and more <^aliihriou> (han that of iiliilan. ^ The iii> 
liahitaiits are stroir4;er and healthier, riieir e^e-brows arc 
bushy, anil inei l tn-iiher. 'I hev h\e on lire, fish, and gar- 
lic. \\ ll•'at dm s not "row wril here, Init the sugar ranc itt 
<nlti\ated, wIikIi '•oon what surprising for a latitude of 
>7 , and so n« ar t*» tl»e (rnfri of It ripens four iiioiiths 

sooner than lo tin- We t Indies, ami alloids an ahiindaiit 
June, wliith the inhahitants i \pt -.-n, and ( ollei t w itliout art 
nr ( are, o'ltaioing onlv a 4 oarse s\riip or a thick paste. 
'This pi'iMiin t has an iiiipli‘a''ant tasti*, wlinh might douht- 
less he 4 orre( ti‘d h) In tl 4 r inantpiilation. \ Hossian llier- 
( liaiit once attemptiMl witlnuit sot < i‘ss to introtliice into this 
(«iuntc> a sog.ti' C 4 lining iiiannLn tor> . 

'I’In* hi'^t town in Ma/amleriii is Halfnish, < ontaining 
inhahitanl^, am! 4 n p»\ ing a [irospennis silk trade. 
'I'tie iisMi of tin' pro\tmi* 4 d \iiiol is worki'd. 'This pr 4 )\ince 
is aihirm'd with a \erv magiiili 4 a nt bridge. Sari is the re- 
sidein e id the khaii''>. .\'«ter-ahail, an agreeable and piclu- 
resiioe canton, has soinetiiin-s as'.erted its indepeiidencc ol 
the soxereigns of I’eis-.a. Its » it\ he.irs the name of the can- 
ton, and has iiiamifac tnres of silk am! of wool. 'I'he itcigh- 
hourhood priolm es a xaluahle root iiseil as a red d\e for the 
beautiful stufV'» id IVr'iia. I'lie port of Mesbelied-Ser ex- 
ports 4 'otton, indigo, and Indian ihii''s. At Asliraf, a place 
containing tonn horses, Shah' \bbas wanted to establish bis 
residein e, ami fit out a na\\ ; but the palaies of this placo 
went to roio In fore tiie\ were inliatiited. M t/aiideran is 
said to reckon lan, 4 »iMi fainilies, an I fiom ti t*) 700,000 souls, 

'riie bilix pact of western .Ma/.anderan is called Tabc- 
listan, eillier IVoiii llic name of llie ancient Tapyri, or 
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fmni an Arahir anil riialilfO woril, sit*;nil\ in:; a womliul book 
mountain. It is lu rr that a lout; ilt ltle, the ihuf of the ^xxll. 
('aspian gates, leails fi-om Hey to \inol. Another ilrfik 
Icails from eastt-rn Mayaniler.'m, hy the tlistrii t of Komis, 
into Khorasan. The mails in Ma/aiii!eriiii are Mi*y had ; 
there IS no tia\ igation ; the boats, open and haill\ ringed, 
are niMtlier til to w iflistaiiil tin* \Ka\es nor tlie winds. The 
lioiisrs are h'nlt of In lek and iiiortar. with Hat mills. ^ 

In II a traM-ller of ili-tmi tioii enters a \illage, the iiiha- 
hitants as*>eiiihle, err< t a tree in honour of him, and treat 
him with the spri tai le of a wivsfling matrli. 'The tihilani 
ans wear the loniial honnet : tliat of* the M a/.atideraiiiaii, 
tnotiiiteil witli this, has a long teriiiitiation hent haekward. 

'I’ho open |ai ket and pantalocnis gi\e them more ol* a Kuro- 
IH'aii air than the other I’ei sian^. . 

'I'wo large portions ol* Persia still remain to he attended 
to; the one i onsistiiig of thede<li\it\ towards the Persinn 
tliilf and the Indi.tii Seas, the other situated *111 the piateaii 
of Partaiw, tlmugh the greater part ot this last helongs to 
Mghaiiistan. 

Pmi reding in a south' we^l dirertmn Irom Ispahan, we first KiejsiagLi.. 
irossthe Ll*\hwas moiiiitaiiis, am ieii 1 l> i alhd hinirhtin- 
/ro,^ or the Mtuintains ol I’lie. 1 he''f* are siki reded hv a 
large plain, w hi re there is an imiiien'.e niiniiier of ser- 
|M*ntine ri\ers, and where the atiiiiisphere is hot and moist. 

The only tree to he srin is the palm, and life the only 
cultivated crop. 'Phis is the niirirnt SuMUjia. Its rnpital, 

Susa, or the nty of lilies, rSus being the Pn sian won! for 
a lily.} the most delightful of nil the residences of the Great 
Kinga, is now reduced to a heap of ruiu«. Siisiana itself 
has lost its anrirnt name. That of Khuristan, under 
which geograpfiers have known it since iPAnville dcscrihcrl 
ift has also, according to Niebuhr, nearly hern forgotten, 
and Looristan suhstitiitril for it. But some learned oricri- 
talUts observe, that the real general name of the province 
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is KiiiinsUiiit iioinprciicnilinj;; four suluiivisiojis. 1. kou- 
nistaii, voriTspoiuiirig to tin? country of the ancient Lxii, 
ami rnjoyin;; a trinperate atmosphne. 3. kliuristan* the 
country of the anrient C‘oss«*i, who were a race of moun- 
taineers, fonnidahle fur tlieir rohherie'i. 'I'his is the saino 
as Looristan. Soiisistan, or Su-Hiana, propei I y s'» called, 
and 1. Klani, or I'.luinms, which extends to the mouths 
of the Euphrates. 'The la'^l two are fertile countries, 
hut iinheahli}, and ha\e hern devastated h} tlic Arabs, 
'riie tiihr ol ki.ili lias ohtaitied sniin' relehritv , siiu'e 1705, 
when the Mnik Sole v man pr»n ure<l three Kn^lisii ships <if 
war, and tn.oU' liiiiiselt master ol tin' whole I'ersiaii (tulf. 
'The town ol Slm-nter, wlin ii suhjei I to l*ersia, i oiisists of 
.)()()() houM's, and li.e* a ;^ood trade in embroidered slutfs and 
ill silk. 

l*‘iom Skusler we iiiav enfer by the < ity of Itasi, and by 
the flelile'» of /iiMlp'raii, wliii li are the ancient t^ales of Su- 
siaim into l*a! ist.in, or, as it is talleil hv the moilerii I'ei * 
sians, l‘ar‘*istan. (lie /’< of (lie am ii nts, the finest pro* 
V ima* of (In kin:;doin« and lontainin;^ t)ie seioiul cit) in it 
for iinpoilam e and Mlehi itv. An urdi 11,15 to the ai coun* 
of tlie Irav eller I'raiikliii, Sliira/, the i apital of Karsistan, 
Is situated io a k iuio valh'v* ahout twent\-six miles loni^, 
and twelve broad, iniloHeil ou all ''uh's by lofty mountains. 
I'lie i ircnmle: t 111 e ol t!:e i ilv is about four miles : it con- 
taiin :mi>) lion ^*s. It i^ proieited by a wall twent>-fivc 
feel liii;h, and ten in ihiikiiesH, with round lowers at every 
vight> pan*^. '1 he citadel is built of brick. In front it 
has a l.irj^e open spat e, fnniislied with a paik of wretch- 
ed artillerv. I liO iimsipe of keriin is m;\j2;nificent, but 
ill an untiiiislinl state, 'i’lie muderii i’ersiaiis excel in 
paintii^i; willi blue and t;old, in a way wliicb is particularly 
brilliant ns well as ditrahle. The bazar presents a magni- 
ficent asscinblagc of shops. The tomb of the Persian |ioet 
lializ, is to the uurtli-cast, at llio distance of two miles from 
the rampaits. 
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riiriT iHi ill tin* x'nriil iiiwlihli pv*»\ i ^nuis aiT ii««K 

iMorr j>|i fit\ «r c)l hrtirr tliaii al Sima/. Il in im- 

iniNsililf tu c nimi\r a iiunv tli licjlitful \ lli.-X!! (Iial ill ] 

wliK h tins ( i!\ st.iiiiU. Its lii'hU an* rn\ in il wwU inniiniM* i , 
<ro|»^ c»r l will at, aiMl liai lf w llaiArst Ii4'i;ius in Ma\, 

.uitl is i;rnriMll\ mrrii} tlic iimltllt* of .1 iil> . l’li*nl> •)!’ IVuil 
is iMini )t( ic Ilf tl)t* '..iiih’ sjMM H s it all* cninMHin in I’.u- 

mpf, but unit li l.iru,i‘r in ami inm li inoit- ilrin ali* in 

lasif anil oilmir, partii nl.n l> tin* t;rap« s anil thr ajirirnls. * 

'I'hr I liiiiati- Is pat til nl.ii l\ fiin*. nntlirr brat imr i nlil Itrin^ 
rKprririM rd in tbr rMriiur. In sptn]^. tin* air tiatitia)l\ 

Inilil anil pirasant, is pt i liiiiirtl witli tin* i-lllii\ i.i nf tbr finrst 
IbnMTs, .mil tin* vyr i*i (Irlii^blnl liv tlirir liilily \ ariril 
< oliiiir-*. i'iir \a!i s ol' Onroiiiiiia ami ut Nalinos, tn tin* 
noi tli-wi'sl ot I'alni/, air tin* m!iI> pl.u rs in tin* rmpirr Ibal 
I an In* nniiparril willi Sliiia/. ami its antninnal bonntirs. 

'I'bo t;.inlrn ni,i;bttiif;alo, >\bnb tin* Ib ^ians t .Al InmUnH,!^ 
tbr fnnius hnful of Itiinliii,; tbr ;;MififnM li, ' • 
ami tbr liiiin t nnitr at tins st a'.nn tbrit* im i>nii(»ns ai t I'lifs. 

So iiiai.v plra>urr^, aihii d l - liir pojiti iir^’* nl tbr inbalii 
taiits, .mil tbr f I . 1» 1 . r ot tbr jinln r, fin nisii somr fuiiii 
tl«i*’*«n I'll’ till* Iniasi oi ifs inbaint.nits, tb.il tln ir < it> lias 
lint its Iipial III tbr \>ol|il. S< riirs sn « b.iriniii!:; Win* widl 
fitU’il In Iiispin* ilir f^nniis of a flali/., .t .^aail\, or a l>|ani}. 

'i'lir frinairs, wilii lari'r bla« k r\rs, ami < rlrbratnl lor llirir 
beauty ami tiicir attiMi tiuii'^, bad iiiidoiilit<-til\ a larf^r sbarr 
Ml animatinp; tbrsc rlt‘f;aiit and tinder ports. Hut tills 
• )o\ons and prariTiil city lias not ;tl\^ a\ s rsraprit tlie horrors 
of [Kilitical ri*\oliilions. Murr Iban once taken by assault, 
it has been gi\en up to fire anil pillage. 

\\v cannot prorml a step in IVrsia >\itboiit enroiintrrin^ 
some inonunirnt ol llie <rurlt> of ronf|uri fji s, ami ol human 
\icissitudrs. riiirty miles iioiih-uest of Shiraz, anil about 
ten to the c,ist of the town of JVfayn, ai’c the faiiioiis ruins of 
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Istakliar, »>r I*€}\icpnlis^ the anric?it o.;|iital of Persia, in 
wliicli Alexander triuin|)lie<], and in a iiioinent of* mad festi- 
vity J5iiV0 way In the sir^i^e^tions of a spiiit of wanton de- 
.stnirtion, ol whirh he aloiosl instantly repentetl. 'Phis city 
was desirnM il nltini.itrlv h\ the iaiiatir Arahs« as is shown 
ill a inenioic h\ M. Liin^hs, contained in lii.s Ci.llectiori of 
'Pravels.* 

\N e have no sali'^f.n tory means of ascei tainiiii' the period 
at whnli lh‘i*sr|Mdis was fotinded. 'I’he best are perhaps 
tliosi* sii!^‘rv.s(«M| liy the appearaiiee of the most ( onspictious 
reinaiiis tniind on tin* spot. .Vrcorditii^U , Sir Itnhert Kci* 
I’orli'r, in apjdy ini; to this snhjert the exertions of an ini|uir- 
iii" mind, anh d hy extensive erinlifioM and correct taste, 
ohsrrved th.it tlie most reinark.ihle oh|rets ('ontained in it, 
\ iz. the Shelicl-minar, or •• l'‘orty i'nhiinns,'* produced in 
liiin the inipressioii, that both as a wtode, and in their dc< 
tails, tlo'V bore a stroni; i rseiniilrinee to the areliitertiiral 
taste of fi.^ypt : a reseiiildaiK e siitlii ieiith :u'i ounted for b) 
ilio earl) hostile iiitereourse between the two countries and 
their int-'n h.iMjxes of itih.iliitants by c.iptivity. About forty 
years helon t!'* « Miepiest of Uat») Ion by i’yriis, Nebuchad- 
ne/./ar oNcrran l!ie wlode of Ks;>pt, and n*turned with the 
rii'h spoil 4 j»t’ |iie roontry , ami a loohitiide of captix es. ('am- 
byses, kinu; ot Persia, the friend and lineman of the c f>ni|uer* 
or. w as likely to share in tin* ini^eiiiiiry aiiu talents of the in- 
;;enious amon*; the raptives of tli.- I’lu nier; and when Tyrus 
afterwards addeil Hahylon to his empire, he would then 
transfer them to his own country, and einphiy lliem in the 
superb edifices id' Persepolis, ramhyses, the son of (’yrus, 
in his expeditions ai^ainst Amasis and i’saminetirus. kint|;s 
of P*i;ypt, carrieil off the richest ornaments of its edifiren to 
decorate his palaces of Susa and Per'^epolis and took along 
with him Egyptian workmen to place them prn|)erly in their 
new stations. Other princes foih>wed the example, and 
Persepolis became the most splcinlid city in the cast. The 

! ’ : . Ill I ■ * r' . . I . 
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iviii.iins oT flu* siii Itrl-nunar rtMiliiiur to Itrar ti'^tiiunny to BOOK 
fai t. '1*11 l iln* IIm'iii in tins filaci* wtiuld far *''^*** 

t'xriMMl «Mir })iMini)N. and wo lolor llu- i I’.nlrr tt> the ar- 

• ■ II -III- 

nninl irivoii l»v fin- !iM\*IUr now nn iitnoii d. wIikIi, in gra- ,.1 0.1 Wif- 
|iiin' i!r'irM|tt.on. ini^t mou> usiai'li. .ind 1 1 r*‘'i‘-tildi- into- 
ITst, ii nol 1 \< i riii-d li\ aii\ wmIujl; in • M'.Ii-mm*. I’loiii 
anipU* d«:.iiUwr< ui o.ih n I» « ! a l« n Imrs as a spoi i- 
inni. I'iir F'>\al p.il.n r ot 1*111% |iill.u s. or >lM‘li(‘l'iniiiiii\ 
consists of a nujitlxr id inn I*! lOi;'*, tonn(»>!^ Imtii a palaio nl* 
atnplo ni.ii;iHiud<'. .tnd a 1 il.id* I. or linhx.ttL toi (hr rapital^ 
on a situation ot a most 1 oimnaii Inn; < ii.n ai trr. I'liis sitii' 
aiion I oPisists >1 ah art i lit mI plain, or |ii itl'oi in. i lit out ot 
a iioiuiitaiii. and Iia\in4 a lo^ilt r part •>( tin* saiiir inoiinliiiii 
I tinnri trd with its 1 astt i n sidt*. In-ini; on llir otlirr tlirrn 
sid«‘s at a i;it'at rlt‘\ati ni in .1 ptn pionlit ular pn iipiir from 
thr plain In m atii. On tio' loNal niountaiii to tlir rust, are 
tin* am onit st piih iirt s ol tin* kni^s, 1 onsisimc; of artifii ial 
r\ 4 a\ations. 'I’hr « \i» nt <»l tin fat t s o| iln* sipmii* an* I I 
frrl in l^•ll^^l^ *ni tin* wt -l s| dt-, ^*0 ’ on tlio smitli, and *»*.?♦> on 
the nortli : paif td tin* si* t p is f.n * tJ tip with i;i^anti{ sijuare 
hloi ks ofdaik ,;r«\ iiiailiio, witiioiit iintitar, hut tittrd witli 
silt ti prct ision as to .ipprar part ot tin* solid tnoiiiitaiii. 

'i'lm ^;i*n( ral In i^ht st * nis l*» ha%i* hrm ahoiii fiftv 
tliougii iniw inm li lownnl h\ tlir ac c iinihlatMiii of ruitift 
benrath. 'I In* onlv m.id 1*1 tin* sniniiiit is l)\ an asrrnt of 
Stepson till* wrsinn sidr, l(irinitii; a doiihh- f!ij;lit. 'I'bn 
Steps arr liroad and shallow, and ten or fonrtt'rn of tlifMTi 
are rot out *>f t»n«* hhn k of niaihli*. 'I’lii* asi nil is so bcau* 
tiful atidrasi, that tl.«*\ fna\ hr asi nidrd and ilrsrended 
on horsidiark with the ntiino*t fa' ility. On asr ending tlie 
]datfoitii, fi •»hp*i Is that flint the e\e are the remains 

of two colossal hulls, of a rndde form ami attitude, iiulirat- 
ing that they wen* iiilrinh d as s\ i i'.tipral re|ireseiitations 
of power. 'J’lirse are srulptumi in tin* lofty sides of an 
emormous portal. Other "Miiholiral representations in haji- 
sa-ndirco are ftiond in different plates of huge size, and 
rather *»lrangc mixtures of tin: forms c»f difTertnt animals* 
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From llir, f^iTal ijliilfoi m, fliflrront olltfrs ilistins^uislicd 
liy ruins, (lifForins' soinowliat in fln ir cliararliT, anil tlip ap- 
paiviit (irsfination of ll;i* IniiliUmrs. On onr of tlirsc arc 
tlic strikiiit; ruins of tl«o ni:i!;nifirf‘nt P.ilai r of Koitv Pillars. 
Only a fpw of tin* tiill.ns am stainlin;; rntim, at iliflrrcnt 
places, lull tin* liasrs ainl i»lln r M*inains of tin* rest still cx- 
liiliit soinrtliini; of flu* original an .in;j;<*im*nt. Tin* former 
capitals ami ilcrorcJions of those whiili st inil, anil of many 
of tin* (rii;.^iin*n(s, |\ mi^ oti the surf.n e of tin* heap «if ruhhisli« 
are hrautilul ainl eh i;.int, tin* taste ililVerrnt from the (ire* 

I ian. \et ('on*e( t ami < oiiimamlini; in tin* hi;.;*hest (lec'rre, 
ami e\t‘< nteil with a ih lu ai \ whnh i anmtl he exrelleil; “ I 
i^a/eil at thrin/’ s;i\s this tra\«‘Iler, “ with uoinler and dc- 
li»5hl. liesnh s the adiniratioii \H hit h the i^enoral elegance 
of lh<*ir lorni, ami tin* ev^juisite \^ tirkniaiiship of their parts 
exc iteil, I ni‘\er as made sn sensihh* of the impression ot 
perfei t sniimetrt. < tnnprising .ilso in itself that of perfect 
l»e«uit>/* riie in ig^d of eai li loiiimii in the i olonnade, to 
xOiii h, III partii olar, he applies these observations, was sixty 
feet. 'Plieso pillars seem to h.i\i* been the supports of poll- 
ileroiis roolVof mass\ tiiiihrr. The traveller gives rrasons 
for supposing (hat he has asiet taim d the prec ise part of 
this hiiihling who h (onned the hani}ueitiiig liall where Alex- 
ander displav ed his triiiiiiph, in srltinir lire to the fabric ; 
the place when* tin* kings id Persia rece ived the Incmage of 
thc’ir siihp'c ts, (iisplaved their***.- .. k , and dispensed 

their lieiielic'eiit ordi I also the private (lalace wliitli was 
appropriated to the domestic intercourse ot the inrmbcr*^ 
of the roval lamilv. 'The i.umemus basso relievos ai*c 
highly valuable, as illustrating the am ieiil costumes and 
manners of the I'ersiaus, and their valin* has been in a 
great degree conimiinicated to the Kuropean reader by the 
accurate plates of them contained in tlie IVaveU now re- 
ferred to, accompanied with the aHtlmr's e\|M>sition of tiicir 
meaning. 'Phose carved on the walls <if the staircaiie« 
by vvhuli the platform is ascended, are numerous, exhibit- 
ing trains of Persian subjects from the dilferent parts oj 
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Ihi* kiiif^tlutii. ti» tin* ';i»\rri‘ign, loti lor- book 

>%ar(l ill small paiiu'^ li\ otVn ors nl* ilu* tom t mlinj; an mas- 
tors o I tin* foiTiiiodH's. In hiIim* p.irf’^ div tij;uivs ol tlic 
k ini' on ills llii-oiH. .iiol o\i‘r )>ttn a s\ inlitiln al i rpri snifa- 
tho ot Intii. lit till tnini nt a <•!' frlo'«tial 1>p<‘ ot tlio 

t’artiil\ pnti ill it('. I iiiil'ti iiiaMt to flit'tiows iiu nil ati’il l>y 

tlio am Kill l*< I 'I .11 itli^iiii. l»oaiils III iliili I ( III iItki np < 
tioii'T .ir<‘ .lU'i (|i 1 1 iK-.itt 41 . ami aiiMii.tl-. p.\i tl\ ati il 

amt iiihtiin al. aiiil (iaili> tan i rpM^M'iilatintis ni' natiiio, 
roiitriliiitii.i;; to tin* < ll> • t ol li\i|\ ami rxtomlid oi ii.itiioiit. 
Ilaltli's, sifi!;|r 4 niiilt.iN. ami ntlii r iiti Mlt ii! ill till* riisiaii 
iiist4ir\, ai< liri'i*, as nm II .is hi tin* (itlii i* I'l i siaii rrlics ol' 
anlMpiif \ , 1 4'pr«'s( iit4 •! '^iMiii'tnuis ai i •)! cliitj^ to natnio, ami 
at iitln r turn s li> s\iiiIm>|s. 

Ill lilt' saiii4' m ii'liinnti lioml is \ akslii - Kooslaiil, or (lirXi>«ti 
Mountain ol piilt In is, \0.rir iiiaii\ itlrlirafnl si ulpturrs ' 
iia\t’ III on 4 lit in tin* Nxii.ti* inaiMo toriinn^ tin* tail* of this 
mountain. t)n tin* sininnit man\ s<'|io!<lnos an* (iit out ol* 
tin* soliit 1*04 k. ami otinis an* Innlt iil hiiim'osi* him ks of 
inat’hli*. 1 in* sininiiit is asitmhil with tlillli iiit} » ami 

4 hli fl\ lijk tin* assj^ian* 4* ol lopis. 

ili'twitii iwi in\ .uni mills Irom thi'- plac ».* an* the 

mills ot Moui i;- n i,> Mi-. Mi,inr t** ho tho an- 't' -> 

( lont ^ A saiml iitv, oMupnil hv tin* maj;i of|V,‘,,V/i 

oh), amt (.ontainin^ tin* toiiih <rl r\iijs, tin* roiiiains ot an '* ’ * 
aniiont tiro-t* iiijili*, ami oli.oi* hnihlin^s^ with si ulptui'i*s 
whiili ha\o <*\onisi(l tho skill of iiiaiiv loarnoi) porsoiiH, 
and an* woll dosi nhot! in tho tra\ols ol Monor ami ot l*or- 
tcr. 'r hen* Is a toinli horo (allnl Mosliod Mailro-i-Sulic- 
inaii, or the 'r«)inh ot h<ilonion*s Motln r, a nanio ^i\oii at 
random hy the natnos, ami whiiti is tVofiuontiy done in 
such cases, showinf; the wide extencled raiiie of SuJoriion 
in the east. J'liis tmnh is well desciibod by Porter, who 
considers i* as the tomb of i!y rijo, (oiirernirig whirli we lia^c 
!»oinc interesting passages in tlie historians of antiquity. 

The other modern cities of Farsistan, besides .Shiraz, 

.sre of little importance. Komsha, Karzennin, and Fimo 
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nooB zabad arc tlic prinri|nl. I’lir only nno wliirli iwr'rits par- 
XXXII* ti< ular ntUirc is sitnatnl almost in the mitre of the 

IVi’siati ami At’ji^lian doininioiis. Many K^*ot;ra pliers place 
it in I rnk’ A(l|(*ini« itinl soiim* in krrm.di. It is on tin* roiul 
iVoiii K.i'Mnaii to I and inliabitrd paril\ by (lUC- 

birs, nr NvorsliippiTs id liri*. It possn^srs a iii.iit ifai tiirc 
of*<arprts and stiitV^ \,\ ( ann l*'. umd. aiid a i^rrat trade iu 
i'fitton < lotli and »tik. I i.t- nnnirdi.ite nri^titionrlMiod is 

well Milti \ .iti'd, ai'.d pnttiin rs tin' vs IhmI in l*ri-sin. 

Ilriicr a IN I si. Ill ] •• l«» i npiN lil'e in pritritioii, 

a man must < at Inr.iil hom \ </l, and the IVnits of \d- 
‘/n'iiid|.in, di ink IIh* wiim* o| Sliiia/, and p'l^^iss a C iforjjjiaii 
wifi*,” Yr/d has t *00 boiisi s. 

I'to u.ii 'riir fonsts wlitih .11 r li.f|nt‘nt on tlir mountains of 
Fiirsislan* and tin- \\alt‘i> wbah ulrisli its romanlif' \al- 
Irys, giM* tills pnnnnr a i;rrat .Hl\anta;^e over tin* ariti 
plains id* Irak Vdp*niK 'Tin* oak-, tin* tniiln*'-, Ibe ex- 
presses ami l«‘ht!-» I. adorn (Ije mount. mis; tin* po'm*i;ra» 
irate, the pon*, tlie mani:;*’, and tin* vine, enriili flie level 
rniinteies, I he In i «'s lia\i |os? part of tin ir former re- 
nown, lint the late ol sins p witli the tat tails is preserved. 
Yet even this tim* pi iv n «• h.is desei ts of e onsiderablc 
width, e\teiisi\<- s.h««Iv i l.on-, am! inaiiv liarreii I'fa ks. 'I'he 
roeks in the Iiei;;!>h<ini hoi».; of Dai ahL;tM*i tl furnish a lele- 
ertfoifuin, brated ami v aluatde artn le. Tins is on mi, a kimi of li- 
Vioinn. pefroli iiiii, perli*. flv limpnl, ami id’ an ni'ieeablc 

odotir.t I'be laveni fnnii the snies of whtiii this pefrn- 
leum distils, is kejit with reli|;n»us eare. It i** oprnee] once 
in the V rat* hy the ^oveinor of the ilistintof Danib, and 
a small (|uantitv of the nnuini is ohtaiiied, whitb is sent to 
the Court of Tersia. It passes in that lountry for n balsam 
of miraculous |K)wcr, viIik li iiiimcdiatrly cures the must des- 
perate wounds. 

• Ktanklin, to '-l.nA;, I. .‘sk A, -r rrf:i .» viar.slau, 

C’Uaniitt, \'ni Ml. U-, 

t Kjrinpfcu At: a ciii i:c% ^ u r*-. .»]♦-, .'»**. Ijr..cs’s >\’;c i-r. C n4r«! 1 .. 

III. nil. ^ 



i Ilf "iM "h'ln 't ol Far*ii^Uiii li.i\f l\\t> iiniiurtatil harbours muok 
1(1 tlif jMi^sfsinii of \rabiaii •'hnUs, 'I’lu* hrst and most 
• iiilln rU i*» Al)u-Slif lir, wliifli tlio Ktii^lish rail Utislirr r : 
lifi’f \issrK dia\Mn^^ iVfl o!‘ ualrr can, at liij;li (idr, 

lifN luM’ ti» ihf d«mrs lit’ llif liuusfs. riir ^link oT AUu-Slu lir 
t)if Inland ut' nahrfin, whiih fiiahlfs liitn tu ki'fp 
-'HIM- ai mnl nlups ni war « allfti It is ol' llir i^rcat- 

fnl iiiipoi (aiK f to ilir tit\ o! Sliii-a/, of wliiili tins is lli«* 

II aft st port, that tlif shi'ik do not rrlif). Itr ndi'r-Ui|^k is a 
nil >111; j>la(i, wliuti Inddn m dcpcndaiut* ,1 Loiisidfrahlf do- 
fiiain. 

I'lifir .Ilf sivrral indi‘|>f ndi'iit Arabs no ibf slion* of lln; \ 

Ib rsian tmlf, and tlif) almost all li\f in tlif saiiif iiiaiiitf r. , ' / 
l'lif\ s'iiisist b\ inaritiiiif tradf, and bv tiir pvarl and otlirr 
fmio I n n. I'lu ii loud < onsists of dates, fish, and doiirali 
bri a»l. riif ffw lattlf winch tlif)* Ita\f li\f also on fish. 

1*1.0 li (owimliip has its iiidf|)f ndf nt c hit* f, who rccfiifs Ironi 
It lit \t to notliini; in tbf toriii ol salar) or rt vfiiin*. riir 
arms ot tin st* Arabs art* iiinskt'ts with mate bloc ks, sabres, 
ahti inn klf I'n. NN In 11 tbe\ aff at war all tin ir \essfU art? 
fni|do><ii III ibf sfi vKf. Thesf tribes, ainon^ wlioin that 
ot tilt* li ailfs^ Is the most powfiful, all tonlinne to s|H*ak 1 • 
tlif Ar.thii lan^uaj.^e, and are ^intrali) ot the Sonnite srt 
.end < onnftjufntl) natural enemies it) the IVrsians, with 
wifitii tbf> forin no alliaines. The houses (if thesf Arabs 
aie no wn tilied that an enfin\ would think it lost labour to 
tb'slrnv tlif in. As tbe> ^ftifrall)’ ha\f little to lose on laniJ, 

.it a I’fi'sian army approat lies, all the inhabitants of tin; 
fov^ns anti \illagi's ^qo on hoard their little; vessels, and take 
rt tuf^f III some island of the I*ei*siaii (iulf till hijcIi time as 
the ein inj retires. 

Laristan, a maritime stripe of which is called Kersaiiiir, i , 
or the fiot lountrv, has often formed part of the go%eriiniciit 
of Farsisiari. Lar, its capital, imusesses rnaiiiifar tures of 
arms and of silks. Although the soil is sandy, the country 
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is full of nraii^*; and lemon trees, iiiul tumaniids ; dates alsu 
arc in jjfreat ahundanre. 'I’licy drink water Mliich is pre 
served in tisterns, whirli tliev rarefnlly lioil to destroy a 
worm in it, w liic h otherwise they lieliexe would nestle be- 
Uveen the skin and the flesh, and is as small as a hair. 
Whether this arroiint of it in all its ininiiti:e he tree or not, 
snrh a worm rerlainlv often makes its appearanre, ami it is 
not till niiii'h pain Iras heeii endured, and iw eii danger en 
roiintered, tlial it is ji^ot rid ok 'This m'alad> is \rry com- 
mon almost aloiij' the whole shore «»f the I'ei'^ian 
Ilender Atdia^, a port ^iloaled upposite to the island of Or- 
mu/, is hetter known under tin* name of ( toniheroon. It wa** 
formei h the most noted resort of ships in the I'ersi.m (iiilf, 
ami the «;emTal empornini hip i;ooil<. 'The rorfuL;nese t«Mik 
possession of it, and in Mil t \hhas the (ireat. with the help 
of the Knt;lis|i, drove them out. I he trade ot Hemter Ah 
has lias now j'reatly declined ; uml even the Duti h hav«‘ 
abandoned that town ami returned to the inland f)t Karek. 
I'lie eiitrr|)<>t of the Knglish is now at Kassorali. Ilendei 
k O' lit; IS the most freipienteil hartM>nr tietweeii f toml>crooii 
and Ahu'Shehr.i Holh at Itomherooii and over the whole 
of the coast, the heals are sometimes proili];;ioiis ; and it of- 
ten happens that a person who imprudontl) exposes himself 
to the ra}s of the sun at noon is suddenly killeil hy them. 
The sugar cane tliri\es in tliis (piarter. Helwcen Siraf and 
Raanan, in the midst of an arid iiptami plain, a series of 
rocks rise into view, which have the appearanre of broken 
obelisks or ruined towcrs.'^i 

*'• 'riiis whole shore is lined with island'*. Wv have past 
mentioned karek, or Kharedge, where the Hutch, attrsict 
ed by the goodness of the soil, tlie water, ami the moor- 
ings, built a town in 1764, It is cm losed by coral reefs 
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liciJ lo a liiiu^ibn.c riU'U.’ l*ro!i.\l)l\ ilic oiIkt I'flaiuK book 
ar»* iHi nirt! nl similar ro* ks. but nt»t \v itbout soiiu* r\( rptiiins. 

Itni »l-i>Maiil} mfoinis us that tin* islaiul nf K;\is prmiures 
r\i I llont in»u. I Im* laii;tsl ainl must IVriilr is Kisbiiiis, Ki • 
\N*rti‘ li lln' l*<n lijv;m*sr nj tin' s|\ii‘fuili I rntiirv c all (fmtA'nvt 
ami ///,* •. I Ills Iasi imiu* iiUHnils ibat u was Un* 0(i 
. (h in ot' iltr ala n nls. (M all tin so and ntlirr islands, sliadrd 
( ()« ua mils and ij.inan.i". ramt' lia'> xt iditaincd ncrlr* 
t i|i)al III that nl Orinii/ : \t\ Onnii/ I « n ban' nn !%.('. 
‘iivrri-d wilb i>d ami wl.itr sail si.mr-, witlmiil .my wain* 

III l»n iis», ai.n ..I rn' l witlmnl \ atmii, ( 'innMn‘:'i r 
li»rni» ri v rnailr tln^ ’p >t a ^ IniM'lmtisi* bn lln* tn asiircs nl lli« 

I'asf. h wi«s alMtidoi.rd and inin;otlrii in in.'O, bn*. nt‘ latr 
Ims attr.n lt d iIm* atii niion <d ibr Kii|;lis!i. wlm liavc (nniird 
an < sfaiilisliim nt mi ii. 

kritiian. wbnli is t‘M<»i|i i| !i\ tin* ain iriits tor tin* r\(ad> Ki .r • 
lanri m| its ‘/jajns. its wlirat, and its ininrs, is at |in“'«’nf 
known li> iis a ant hil shawls •»!’ i aiind's wtnd. and b> i(s 
slntl^, ttoinidtd tin* siik\ liair of a kind ot ^nat siniil.ir to 
that itl Vni'ora. It jooilm i s \arionN rnrdn iiial (11111;^ and 
flints inonin and tult\ aii' tound in it. Il abounds grrati) 
m rosp.. Mount kfn'jdn y is i i\i>nd with an rtirnai \rr- 
diirr : but tin inlriiorbait <*1 tin* (niinlrv is oi i iipinl by a 
N.ist df'st'il. I hr ul'k oi kmnan. tli<iii^ii tlourisbiii^ liy its i ,• 
inaiiiifai tun* ol shaNsU and -tolls, serins to ban* I<»sl its aii- 
I lent porrrlain inanutai till ( . 'I'lir n*al n.iinr o{ tliis plan* 

IS Sird|.m. : I In* t'wns ot k ( rinasbin, \ rla/t'lirnl, and 
Hrnlasliyr, onVr imthini^ woiiliy ol notin*. kboiiida, or 
llrinrdan. roniaim. ai <'ordin^ to a tradition aiinnig tin* Jews. 
lb(* tomb ol tin* lair Kslln r, and llif wist* Mardorlieiis. Tin* 
iiiariiiiin* part id kriinaii. an iinlnaltby region, is rallrd 
MoRi^t .n. wliii ti mi aris tin* conniry of datr Irrrs. 
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Mrkr.in^nii tlir rust nl' Krnnan, is the itcdrnsja nl tijr an- 
( irrits. It oxtenfls aloni:; Ihr slidir of the liMlian od ari as 
fai- as flu* mouths nf tli. ffulus, ani! is boutuliMi in tin* intr- 
lior h\ Seistaii aiul \ri:;liani>.iiin. lii its pnlitu.il fomliiion, 
fills |)fo\iii(' 4 ' is iiiiuvi DUfii rtril with the Xf'^h tu than withliie 
Persian so\nTi';nf} . 'I hr most nortlierl) am! rast‘ '*l\ parts 
of it, nimpn lirmlinu; tmire than one half, an* l alh il lieloo- 
rhistan, am! .m* snhps t lo the Mi^hans. 'Tin* sontheri; ami 
westi j’fi are fiMire piirti< nlatl\ < alh il Mekrai ; hut <*\eri here, 
tin* inflnein e »il‘ tin* Shah of l*t‘rsi.i is am! ainliip;nons. 

i'hohar, am! se\rr.il other pl.n es un tlie < oast, are snlip'et 
to Ihi' Ini til oT Most at, w ho thiH 4 'n)o\ s a sort of ast ('m!am \ 
Ml tin* maritime part^. 'riiese, howt xer, are poor am! saml^ 
<!es»*rts. It was here that tin* arin\ ol Vle\am!er was snli- 
pM tell to sm h wi'i'tilieil pi i\ atioiis in tlieir attioiipt to return 
from Imli.i. 'I'ln* interior lonsists of hiu;h moiintainoits 
(rarts, inlersperseii with feitih* ^ alle\ s, snpplieil witti water 
h> inonntain toi refits, Imt l ontaiimii; mi per nanent rivers 
whieh real h the sea. romniuhities ronsist ol simi- 

lar in.itei lals to those ol tin* other hill) parts ol IVr-ia, 
partly a.mMenllural, parti} pastoral ami predatoi v. rin're 
are 1111111} (lilfereiil trilies am! imlepeinlenr rhiels, of whom 
the Helooi'hes an* the most rniiiieroiis. 'rin'n* an* als»» some 
Ltinri Irihes, whose 1 haraeter for rohher} is siiii^nlarl} in- 
I'aimms. Tlie} mnnler in c ohi liloml on the slii;ht»‘st pro\o- 
rafion, ami ahamlon fln*iiisel\i*s to irrri^ular imlinations of 
nil kimis. Little ilisposeil to faiiiil} cares amt attec tiniis, 
the} rear few «hi\ih'en, ami keep up their mimhers rlnellx 
b} man-slealinij;. 

'riie women of Mekr'iii. in i;eneral, are not snhjerteil to 
the same serlusioii as m other Mahometan i outiti if'*, ami 
appear imlisrriminatel} in puhir . Further clrtaiN will he 
reseiweil for our aeeount t»f Afi^h’inistan. Seist.in. a provinre 
singjiilar for the iiielanelml} rhaiij;e both of phvsiral ami rno- 
ral aspect which il has umlergone, will also be ilescrihetl in 
the same place. 

The great province of Rliorasan, or the “ country of the 



•un.*' nil, "111 ilt'*i rvr ;i mt) rxiniilnl Cfi'ojrrapinral <li*^rri|i' 

tinn, l)iit WI'IIIU"! Iirl’i' ( (Mifini' tilil'si h 4‘v, ih tl,,. M'liisilk- 

iihli' I iiiiihmih w itli rai!ai-\. It is txjMisiilln 

i;rrat \ .iri;itiinis nt tniiju-i atuiT. Tlir soil, n, main 

I'liiM s siim!> anil itintlin rs m aliuiHl.iiiM- all ili.- m*, rs- 

sarics of litn, .lUn .1 l.u i;!* of ihili;^o, };all iiiii -, ami 

"oMil MM liim al. I'Imk Is a 5;it‘.i! nniiiln i nl I'ui i miiaiis m 
this pro\ im M, furiHsln's i^oihI nastiin* jnr tln ir ilnrks. 

riir fiiHsi iai |M ls Ml Ih i Hia an* iii.hIi* in kimi a-^.m ; .iinl sa- 
lirr hlaili's arr inailr In n\ cijiialliin; in i< |»utal ion l(io-.r nl 
l)arn.n( m. 'i’|n mount. tins ininisii t iihf\ lui in» .tmi Inr- 
<|Uotsi> Ntum's. I hr liit;h n jint.ifion oT thr hoisi '<. ol this 
M)nntr\ IimiIs ns to Inlirxr that it was tin* nafnr |»l.nr ol 
tli(‘ faiiioiis N\‘*r.in lior>.rs, ■^o nun li l•\lol|rl! m lii'otor\. 
'Mir am iriits i;rm I .ilU i orn nr in {il.n inj^ th'* or 

v.rrat stu 1 of l‘i I ‘la, m tin* jo.tins ot |{.i\ so ili,i» it was 

!n’rrs-*aril > on tlm w ,»> in tiaM'llini; troni H.iIinIoii. i»r lioiii 
lh*rsrpolis to till i itspi.in t i.tli s. • 'i'iii* ill nomin.itioii of tin 
N>s. •Ill plain Is still U('tn*r.iiU applnd, tlioni;li with sliom^ 
ilonhts, to this tH ot N1««lia. \Hhriint; to ihrsr i)a* 

ta« \'r innst < ••nsnl* i thr \ \sran horsi » as a i .n i* <iilltisr(i 
throni'h a \rr\ wnir Mninti \, sim r tini' w i r* ifikotn 'i ,n 
thr II t|ipo)mtns, 1 hofsrs, of, aM omIimi^ t'> smm.^ 

"ni^oon in.irrs. Utit winn wr liml \r| \rs mui'Mi,:; to hi |m! 
ill pnriij), Inloir his ti inntphal i .ir, hn N\-iMn Inn n ions**, 
cratnl. and iinmiiifn riill> adorin d ; whm r.r rimi this saim* 
inniian li draw n li\ N\s*an honors, wlnlr n'*m' ol that prr 
< irnm lircfd M*rms to lia\r hr< n assinm c! to his i^iiaiils, or to 
his rrliniir,- wr an* tiinpf.il In flunk with ihr harnro Man- 
ner t, th.it a tlisiim tinil irilist hr inatlr hrtw •r?i thr f»i r.it II ip- 
|)<ihntos, ilrstiiird to luoiinf tin- w hnlr ol tin* • « \ .tin . ainl 
thr stud whnh was ap; i pi laitfl loth** ktn^ at N \ s» lint 
it rna> hr a'^krd wha; N^-^ra this was, ainoiif^ all Ihosr mrn 
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HOOK lioiuMl in ancient writings, 'riie royal studs of Prrsia wcit, 
xxxif. iiY tlir aiicirnts, plariMl in Mt-iha ; thi'^ name, taken in the 
ver} exiemietl meaning gi\en to it Ij\ llernilolus, may iii- 
( linle il\ iM aniaaini P.irthieie . and in that I'.ise \\r ma\ con- 
sider Ntsa on the 'red/eii, ( orre^lMnnling t«» Nyseaonnlie 
0( lilts * as the < oiinlry nl (he hor'^es so min li valued b\ the 
Persian iiiotiai 4 hs. 

t ii. Pol* hall .1 lenfiii v (lie numerous towns of Ivhorasan were 

flevastati'd l»\ civil war, ainl fhev are now slowly re-estah 
lishing. II* I at, w lin h wa*^ htriin riy the • apilal of khora- 
san. Is re w i to tin- Mgh.ins.f 'The lirst Sophi oT 

Mr . IhTsia iiiadi- Mi shed the 1 apilal, wliii li 1 ontaiiied the tomb 

4 d’ Mu/a, ou*' of til*’ twrive great linaiis ol Persia, whom he 
( laimed as liiw am I 'itor. Iti*»usi-i v of ahout loon houses. 
Nl .1 II.. ,\i>,|iahooi Is a < on^idei ahh* town ol‘ about halt the si/e ol 

Mi'shed ; Kid.it is aindhes, the hiilh pUne ol tlie tamous 

\adir-Shah ; .\esa i-* antitln r, ro h 10 palms, 10 sprinir^i, 
and ill the lonihs id saints.’ Uoohi, a town id ''Mim houses, 
is the residi’ine ol the prim e ketesh Khan, the i hiel of 
I ’,000 wandering rattiilies. Iletween N ishahoor and lleratv> 
are M* rim-Sha p-an, and Merno al-Kood, situated in the fer- 
tile vale of the am tent ►•f/irgniriu, which lerminales on the 
(ontiin's «d* the desert of raitary. 

o,.,, klnirasaii is hounded fin the west hv D.ihistan, the eouii- 

try of the am leiit l>ahi, and by l)p>iil|a;i, wliicli is the ter- 
ritory of (he ancient < ity of llynania. 'riieso countries 
have 111*' same prodiictiiiiis with kliorasan. 

K.> . , .u< i 'I'ti complete our topograpliK ill view of Persia, we mUKt 
Kc .MU ii^iiKe nienlioii of the small districts of Komis and Koliis- 
tan. Pile first canton adpdtiing Ma/.anileraii am) Irak l on- 
taiiisthe tow II of Damegan. Here also is sattl to he a foun- 
tain, whn li siiinetmies sends forth a wimi so impetuous as 
to carry otf men and animals, and (ear up (riTS by the 
roots; it is called Had-khaiie« or the house of wind, some < 
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Ti iiesliiiU'iii'Hati, or the fountain ot wind.* 'liir iiooK 
pro\in(rur Kolnstan a lurrt* drsrit ; it is |>rolial)l\ llir 
cn-st »»f tin- M'lilral idatraii tif l^•^^ia. 'rrhiirs is a ^oinl 
town of I oth liuiis. s. Soinr « oiiihm t Koliistaii with Irak, 
iftliris with KhoiaN.in. I'hi* I'risiaii ,i;«Mi«;ia|»lirr, llaiii- 
dooll.i, inakfs II a di'^tiiu t pniviiHr* ('\t< ndini: as far as 
tiaoor. \ I'Oiv; tra< t. Imiii: tin tin* south suh* of tin' llin 
doo-Coo li rani;«' ot intiuiitains, in Vf^h iiii'^taii. is t alh'd 
t tthistan h\ Mr. KI)diiiistont‘. * whuh iritaiiilv is .iltoj^i* 
thrr dith'irnt. .ilthoui;ti th«»''t‘ who plat •• I'tdii'^tan, or part 
•d It, nrar th«' nioniilaii.'. ol (iaotir, or rartipaiiiisus, wotiltl 
ap|)Ciir l<» (tjiiiirtl tliriii ttt^rtht r. 
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1* K l{ S I A r (» N <• L I I) K l>. 

./ iiml I*>>hfir{il l ine f*/’ that Ctmnlnf. 

V (.i.M i:\i. idra li.i'i aln ad) Ih imi of tlir poliliCtU 

(oikImhmi nt IS isM. Our jirrsfiit t to ilrliiiratr thr 

( lutr.K trr of ilir jnuph' whoso oountrv wo }ia\o just <lc- 
Ni't'ihod ; a suli|o< t wliit ii, though iiitoroslmg, is ( oiilossoillv 
ohs< 

riu' aiii lont authors inako a {^oiioral ilistiiu tioii between 
••all tlio Sr\tliias/* and ••all tin* IVi-sias/’ 'Tlio oricii' 
tal writor'i distiio^uish in the saiin* w a\ , 'i'ooraii, or Asiatic 
Si \ thia, IVotii I ran, or IVrsia. On the nionuinonts of i’er- 
si polis (his last naino is written Kriono.* It is e\ idontly 
idi'iitii .il with Jriant\ known to the Orooks; Init Ptolemy 
and Kratosihoius a|ipl> the name Jnane' exilusi\ely to 
eastern Persia. 'The old name of Iran, or Krieiie, seems 
to have hern rest noted to this part, in consequence of Per- 
sia and Media havini^ become warlike states, and rendered 
tlieirowu names illustrious. llerudotU'*, however, gives us 
a proid’ of the general extension of the name Iran, or 
./riurtr, h\ telling us that the Medes were originally called 
Vrii.' The name Iran never became extinct in the cast. 
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I In* \inn‘man Mos^^ of ( horofit*, who was 

lioi ii aliiiost oil ti:i‘ "pot, iiK Itiiir'* tindrr till* ih‘si!'iiatioii ./nil* 

or Vnan.i, rill* wlodr !*• i -lari « iiipin* in tin* loui tli i rntiirv. 

I III' Si \ til I. Ill 'I ot \ >ia li.ix 4 »lw a> s lii*i>ii i)i .iim ( frnin iho 
It .kiifi Will till'll' ( on <i|.iMt and iiiiplai .ddr rnriiiirs. 

I!.* i.iU« r i' i'«i h.^(jI’'!o il I III* Si \ tlii.iii" l»_\ I In* n.nur ol' 

■»r uli'iji -i-iiili(s (Iol;-. * 'I In Si \ ilii.iiiN apprar, 

ii ''Mill.; fo till, I i,nt\rr\ L;iind antl'oi ii M-s, |o li.ixr loiind- 
( d. III t.t'>oiiM ,>4 iiiiii^, .(iMiiipiir wliitli inihi.Mi-d rri"i.i .mil 
» In- ulnili ot ui-.li III \^ia: V M Ii .hi i in if it t\ I'l* liatl 

• \l"(< Ml I . Ii,i" || l< MO il .M « " In iilinl it. Ill 'to| \ niiiv .lilllllls 
oiM- kiniuii S( \tlii.in iii\.i"iiin, w im li took pl.ii i* <> ' I \ i ars 
In toiT rin* ( III i*.t lan < I a. \ t*f> proh.ihtv tin w .tiidrritii!^ 
triin M oi .iin ir ft l*«'r"ia, "IK II us tin* (' tin* l.tn, tin* 

.V»H i/- 1, and otin r pa"foral < oiiiiiMiiiilH ", w nri* tin- n riiaiiis 
o| tin' '•‘iNtliiaii lioi d« who, .illi'i* tln\ wnr hin i'd Inn k 
info ihr moil II 1.1 III", < oiilinth'd to iiih'i t tin* < ulti\ ati il [diiins 
Willi t In-ir pi « datoi > iiMiH"ioii". 

I In I'atthiaM". who. two iiiittiiO " .ilt» r tin* ih'atli id 
Vh Nandi r,ii • •.t.ihli'>hi d in .;i • it l;!oi x tin indi pi init'in i* ol 
Ih'i "!a. Win S( \ t hi ail". I'l' ^ o . ,n • omIiml; t<i -onn' .inthors 
■il iiiidd lm_i anlhoi II \ . 1 1» I " and 'tin r wiiln-'i of 

.^rr.iti-r wri.;!ii, iinoti ai tin ‘ii -Hiiplx .n iidi.diitaiits of a 
|)io\ ijM I* ot iM-ti I M 1*1 I -la. Nothm.; in iln ii h.ihit" iioi* in 
tin' n.iiiif-. of tin'll klll^^" i;i\i s aii> indn .ilioii of a Si xtliiaii 
Ifi short, wi- ni.i\ < oii"i«h r il as i Irai , that up t(» 
tin* nwoliition i-ffri ti-il h\ tin- Viahiaii", uinl tin* Ma- 

lioim taii rrlii;ioii, Iran, or l*» i sia, h,i**, in m ral, In i-ii pro- 
plrd h\ tin* sawn* mdip^crioiis ra( <*, diMilril iiil«» ilin'i'n*iit 
nation**, ainl sprakin^ the suiiic lan^'iia,:^«*, thoiij'h with dif- 
fernui's of diah i t 
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"I'liis conclusion, as <lr;i\\fi from lusloiiral It'stiinony, 
i'( ('ci\o adtliiioual rim idatiori by a ( otnparisoii of tlic 
early idioms of I’rrsi.i, if tinn' aiul hariiari-in had left us 
cfimplrtc and inrontrstililr inonuinents of that kind. The 
following are the (a< N whit h (l itiei^in has collerted on this 
snhjeci, — The ino^t ancient «lialect is the /end language, in 
uhicli the sacred hooks wcie written, which i^*r) under the 
f^i'neral name of /end- V\e (a, hooks which, though n»»t per- 
fe( llv authentii , ( ertainlv < nntain \er\ am ient traditions,'" 
and inosl prolnihl}, some fr.nijment'. anterior to the alleged 
di'slrm tion of the mannsr ri[)ts of the Magi, whi(li is attri- 
hiited to Alexander.: It i‘> n'pugnant t«» common sense to 
(all lliat language a {.irgoti inxtoited at raudoin hy tiie mo- 
dern (luehres ; hut it is diirn iilt to ast ertain the phu cs 
where it was spid^en. 'Tlio^i* who most streniionsK support 
!lie anifienlii it> of tin' /end- V\esla, \»iry helweiMi llactra, 
the most easterlv, and Ad/erhidjan, the most westerly 
rountruv^ INihajis it was m‘\ei* a Milgar, l)ut always 
a sailed language, like the .*sanskri(, with which it pos- 
sesscs man> radical terms in ('oinmon. The Pehlcvi, or 
IVhloowan dialect, that is to s.iy, tin* idiom of the war- 
riors and licrm's, sceius to IniNe pie\ai!cd in Irak-Adjemi, 
or the (Ireat Media, and among tin' Taitliians. It has 
e\en been said that tliis was the only dialu t spoken at tlio 
court of tlie descendants of (’mcis, and that of the I'ar- 
thiaii kings. It is mixed with many Chaldean and Syriac 
word-*, hilt is not a iiieie dialect of the Chaldee, as Sir Wil- 
liam .loiK’s seems to think. According to some authors^ 
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liu' Ti Iiii'Ni liLr‘\is»- ill II- 1* irnnnp; s»mu' in llio hook 

not til ol 1*1 1 -.i.u aii'l 4 ni»oiii; otlh'i s t!i\‘ l*;iilil.ins *»l .Slnrw an. * 
'I’uil.i'-li !;• n ;ra|»lu'i* that it is sj»nl,i ii in one part 

4 »r ^'ar'^istan. Thr ^ai rnl hooks wi'ir tian-'l.iliMl into this 
lan,i;n.\‘;i*, ami in it thm'an ^r\ < ral ins( l ipiions rl' tin* times 
of tin* SasN;uii«!« ''. * I'lit h\ <lei;rri s, the* ol* this il \ - 

na'it\ who Iroin tin* \ear !II to hanishnl the 

lVhlo\i to the nnmntaiiis of l*arthiene, and r\ni introilucnl, 
hy l.iw-^. the n*^e of I lie Pardee, or the dialed ol h'ar- i Im 

'-istan. I'liis |.\iii;na'j;»*, solirr than tin* l*ehle\ i, w hieii, in ' " 
(hat re>|M ( I, i xii lh-d tin* /rnd, ha\e Ion,*; had tin* as- 

eendain \ in the l*ei‘si,ui inoiiaiahv. It is the only one w hic h 
I'urnishes an t‘\[danation of almost all those Persian names 
wlnhli w« ir known to the tireeks and Koinans. ! M hen tin* 
Arahi.vii'', in the se\ei.lli ceiitur}, iiixaded Pei sia, the Parsee. 
h.inislied iVoni the «oint, lost its iii,<;li repiitation, and \\h(*n 
It was nieaiil to he restored to its lornier rank, under the 
Oileinilev, in 'Cr, it was now eori'iipted h} a lar^** intermix- 
ture of \rahi«'. \ et £;reaf poets and able orators rorined it 
into a m il and harnionioiis l<ut,:;iiai;e, distin^nislied under 
the name of tin* modern Peisian. 'Pin* am i(*iit Parser, used m«mI. > , 
amoni; tlie tiiiehre'-, will owe its immortalily to tin*, Slia- * 
Naann*h, the hisiori< al workol' Kerdoosi, ami the Statistical 
account of linlostaii, entitled A>eu Vkheir, written in lOou; 
lor, in proportion as the true Parser lost its pretlomiiiancc 
in its natise country, it gained a fresh ascendancy at the 
court of the (ireal Mogul. At the present day the inoderii 
Persian is banished from the north of IVrsia, and even from 
Tehr.'in, hy the rmler language <if the Turks. The term dm, 
or language of the court,) is now applied improperly to the 
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niridorii IVrsiaiu alllioiigli it so ilrsii'imtccl hy Konloosi in 

(lir follow i lip; jiassa^m*. 

•• I’lir lan.miaj;** «if ila- Pt isiaii-; wa^ ili\ iili'il into seven 
fliflrmit flialiM Is. I'onr of till si% the .SooAv, the itarohu the 
Sai'\in ainl the St'it'tih, are fallen into ilisiise, and neVer 
esteemed la -Iiionahh*, hut the rase is dilh retit with tlio 
otIn*i* fhret', l!ie l‘i'isr,\ iht* fhrnand the 'The l*ar- 

si*e i>. *!i-.linp,'i.'^I*ril Ini* its soitniss, anti is spnKen rhielly in 
the distritt <d l«takhar: tlie Oeri. derivtol from the am ient 
l^*rsian, is reh ln .il« d fnr its p diteness and • Iep;an( e. lie- 
looU, Mai oo-Sh.i/.in. and IhdJiara aie the })rinri|Ml towns 
ill whnh It is sjidUeii. Stniie authors add to the^e liadliak- 
.sliaii.*’ 

Anion;; tin se ill. ilert s, the llarohi or Ilt rwi was spoken 
ill Kliorasaii, the Sep,s, or Sa,t;/i in Sei;istan, anti the Sc- 
Avail or /aimli in /ahnlistan, a name p,i\en to the Sidiinaii 
ranine in t!ie present \‘L;!iaii territorv. Others mention also 
the Sot;d, (he l\ho«i/i* and some other dialei ts. 'The Koord 
is like (he lh‘hle\i* a niivtiire of l*ersian and t'liahlei*. 

e must now take n dire of a reniarkalile phenomenon 
jiiTsin'eil («» histoiir.il ^eoL;raphy h\ the Persian lani^nage, 
both ancient and n^ahm. In all its tlialet fs, and at all 
periods, this lan);iiai;e i. ’ -ins not onl\ a i;re,it nmiilier of 
iierman word- 'at I iv'rman lull, lions, and forms of s\ ii- 
tax.* It rontaiii'’ o words of Oai.i h. Itelandir, ami 
Kiiglish, whii'h ait' md (ii'rman, hut pure O t!i*' :i and 
to complete these irre,';iilar coiin'iilein t*s, it f«»llt>ws, in some 
measure, tlie Icelandic rules of versiliralion, strani^e and 
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.ir)Mli*;irv a*; f ln’v :ii < , 'rin-. rr a'liiiilaiirr. imj sirnnij; or 
,s() iniiloiiii li.t^ l>t <11 iiiaititaitK (1 it\ L il int/, lias 

al'ViW'' (•<<j‘i^’ I liv < loiipil**!'", i-' ^till ''MIi'k it iM 1 > so to 

at;n‘>l tin* isolict* iiT ao !• ( I.iiidri- (.iLi*ii to Shir.' /, ami siiHi- 

fifiilU "o to < o.iMi- iis to t \j>l 1111 tin* aiH iaiit !’< i -laii ami 

Sraioiioax iaii nain' - l>\ om* aii. fJo i*. I I lls t’o* i it\ ol* 

l*asai ,L;a«la‘. tin* ii.um- o! whiili si *ii'l<‘'.. ** an ml n n< linl 
1*11 'lan tamp.** s'n»'il} m l<<lamlii Im‘ I’aisa ; anil il 

IS |»n)!»al«l\ tin* I’. i-iiaii n iiiu* rioni wliiili tlu‘ (iiarks lia\i* 
Jiiailr r.isaf';a'':«’. 

rroiii tlif !•< sun' lamn tins snh- t.inl iatril, sfmn-niakors 
IiaM' \ (Mitnt'i'il to (Ira'A a t !t<iii'^an<l < om I ision^. 'I'Ik* (lotlis 
ami (Irrnians tlT\ Imm* I'.nml t»i l»r a l‘i‘isiaii (•olon\, ami 
tin* l*rrsiaii /\‘. tlu N niak** t!tr rtviiioii I'or i irniiaiiy. 

llolil roiii|)i!«is lia\‘ j«r < « i ( 1 < •! failliri'. A Stottish anllior, 

lio I I’N i \ '*‘1 tin ol'l I I r<ii til lliosr w iio i onroiiinl tin* Scy- 
tliiaiis, tin* (li ta*, am! tin* (hOIis, has \ niliii «*il to Iraco 
Iroiii l*i‘i sia to >*( < tlaml tin* ior.-jiiii N i*ont<* oT a f liiiiirri- 
ral jM'oph*. \Oi<an !»<* Im" (<0 nn il hton so ii»an\ ln li‘i oL;«'iir- 
ous ^•l^•Iln■nt 'I'l.<*'i* n\fii»s \aiiisli vJm ii ohsrt'vc 

that tin* ri‘s«mMin<i <»l tin I’ri -lao to tin* (iothii is not 
.slroiij;<*i* tli.m that ol tin* -aim* lani;ii -.^t* to tin* Saii^i ril, 
ami tin’ <itln r am noit nlioMis ol I mh.st.iii. i On tin* otiirr 
liaml, tin* I rsrniijl.tni «- ot tin* Sail"! lit to tiii-rk ami Laliti 
is <’r|nall\ str<n j;.: In short, l|■^tI 5 l tin* rrri nt ohsi i‘\ atifin 
of a 1^1 iMt M ili< , tin* ain n nt Si lav 01 lan. tlir i rsi nihl.mrc of 
vliiih to tin* l*< i >ian \\as airrailx knonn, pM si nts as tmicli 
al]init\ with tin* (linnan am! tin* lirlarnlit. as Iht* imnU’rri 
Sclav onian laML;naji;i’- ^ 'I’hos all thrs»* l.tni'iim'i's |■i>s(*lllhl« 
one ain.th r ; hot tin-v an* all to hr irfi i*ii*cl to somo r oni' 
imm hut nnkmiwii oiii»in. i'l'ihajis tm n of one ami (he 
same rate peopled ail llnst* counirics previously to any his- 
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toriral roronN. Or |)ri li;i|»s am iriit t oinmimiraiions liad 
<]in'iJS(‘(l thr of ( i\ iii/atioii, and had sniijrrtrd 

to riilrs iMissrs’^iiii!; ;:r«al un-inal iniilaritv fhr ‘-n'lnds hv 
whirli llifsc ill' as \\ rri' < \j'ri ^M-d. Wra’i n'»* . i.iitrd 

with tlir I’ail : h .< K:. . n • »n nt tln^r nations 

lias ii hrUrr « lami than atiotluT to hi' considered .I'l the 
oi‘iti;i)ia) stork. 

I'lie [ihyaial coieaitiilion id* the Tersians is similar to that 
of the SM-ians, the Vrahian^, and the .lews. It 1*1 on the. 
\\ liole f:;ooih hut the 1 oni(de\ion e\en in the nnrthern pro 
\inces ha*! a tiii;\e of \ill'»w. It eMii assumes some de- 
,u;iTe ol' the olnr Ime, part tMilarl v in the men, in KaiNistan 
and Keiman. 'I'he liair hiai k, (he foiehead hi;^Ii, the 
nose aijmlinr, tin* < heeks rnll. the i hin lai\j;e, and the roim- 
tcnance c;enei a!I;, o\al. I’eof.le of rank and wealth are ol- 
tmi distin,i';mdied h) a lai'!;er malve. V Persian female 
heant> ha^ .i iniddlmi; ''taton*. loo-* hlark hair, lar,L;e eyes, 
archrd e\e Itrow*., loni:; e\ e-l.ishes, the i (onjilexioi, a tine 
('arnation with a little t*ed, a small no'.e, the ninnlli nar- 
I'ciw, the chin relirin;^, the teeth w Idle, the nei k loni;;, the 
breast of mmlerate pro|er(inn, the le^’t ami the hands small, 
the shape slendei*, and the skin e\tremel\ soft. 'The men 
are i^eiierallv lohiist, ami well adapted for military exer- 
cise ; hut, from the diwin'"^ of the air, ami perhaps the pre 
valence of saline matter in the dust, the> are particularly 
subject to diseases of tliee>es. 'Mieir beads arc shaved, 
ami generally coNered with long crimson bonnets. The 
form and the ornaments of the turban \ary according to 
rank, wealth, or private fancy. I'liose of the princes ami 
grandees are covered with waving tufts of feathers, pearls, 
ami diamonds, 'i'he inonarcli alone wears on his head tlie 
emblems of the sun, or of the terrestrial globe.* The 
beard is sacred with tlie Persians, and cultivated with the 
utmost care. For any one to touch it is an unpardonable 
insult. I'liey often wear throe or four light suits of clothes 
over one another, bound round with a girdle. The pea- 
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> wear orilv nj.o simplo siirtout nf a s<jiiaic shape, hut book 
\ ar\iiii; in wiillli anil lrni;lli in (ho ilidoront pr()\inccs.* xxxiii. 
Tho saino ilros^, ho\\o\or, has not hi'on in\ariahl\ rotainri). 

It appoars I'lom '-«:mo paiiiiini*,s in tlio pal.no o(' tho Forty 
iMhirs at Ispahan, \N]m !i ropH -t nl tho loslimio ol' tho age 
»>r Shah- Vhha'', lh:\i largo 1nr!)aps, rnll nniita( liios, anil 
sn;nnlh-'*ha\ rn rhiiis, w rro thru lh«‘ rashion in IN rsia, which 
has n.»\\ gi\rn pl.no tn tho liigli narrow hlack cap of shi'Cp 
shin, anil tho h-ng l»iish\ l)(‘ai«l ; tho latter apjaaiilag^ liav 
ii'g Iwui a (ostmno ot tho ompiro inan\ contiiiios boforo, 

I'ho woiin n c«»\o!* ihoir hoails with pio( os oT silk l^^ ilillcr- 
• iit ooloiirs, 'riio i lotho‘, of tho dam iiig w(mion are slioiYcr 
than thoso ol tin* inon, Init in woinoti ol‘ condition they lies- 
< end to tho toos. \\ hito, light, and llowing, this dress h§s 
tlio air ot a roligioiis haliiliinont, or a inagnilii cnt undross. 

'The \oil I ii;Aidl\ w orn in tho towns. A gonoral fashion in 
the .^lahotnotan nations id’ tin; cast obliges (ho v\oinen of 
Toisia to Wear ononnoiisly wide* pantaloons stiillVd with 
loltoii. 'I ho liiMirN of drr^s has sustained ronsidorabic 
rotroiK hinonts dm ing tho roi out tionhios. 

'riioir dwollmg lMO^•^os, like those of the- \siatics in gr-i|y,j-c« 
nora!, arc tin ' m \oi ^o oj ostentations in their exterior, being 
goner. ill_> hnilt oTt'anh <ir mad, ami no windows appearing 
to the \iew of the p.ts-enger. 'rin-\ are almost all ilat roof- 
ed. and oiilv one storv high, 'i he onl\ I'xreptions seem 
to he att.ielied to local situations. At Sult.inieh, the roofs 
are oi the shape of hee hives. At L.inker- Rood ami Dey 
Nain, ill lrac-At!| mi, those of the old buildings li'seniblc 
the roots of inos.'pn*', and seem to be the remains of an old 
fasliioii pri'valeiit in that part of the counli*}. At a neat 
village, called Koorood, in the same prov ince, tin* bouses have 
several stoi ies, with Ihil roofs. "I’liosi* of the ric In r clas.se.s 
arc biglilv Mip* rb in the inteiior, vet siitiph' in ever^ thing 
that ('an be «!i nominated turiiiture. "I’he Hoor is entirely 
overspread with larpets; those of llirat being the richest 
and finest ; and nothing else is leijuired b> prince or pea ■ 
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snili Tor soat, bcil, and drvoiioiial kiircliriH;, — the only 

dilftTiMK e ill the 'The ( nl kneeling on 

Iheii* rarpet'^ at lla ir peav l e^ ^l\ « s iliD^e articles of rnrniturc 
a sacrei! i liarae ti r, ainl Ibini-. one rcasuii lur the custom of 
vi^itnis al\v a\s h .i'inL; IIm ir -.lippe i-, at flu* dnoi*. I'lie 
<|um s ft’ Jill ;«p u I ic.M. I‘. ai 'll I .u \ eil ui- p..i!iti‘«| w ond, aiicl 
d«Hil>lr. ljul . e*|.e II ‘Imiiii.;; iln'd.iN. llic dihii’-wa} heiiig 

lilh'd *1 \ .1 ! i iii t ,,i a. 

Thv I’n -., c I t‘ i* «* nj Ihni c in tlu“ d.i\ . 'riii'ir din- 
ner .el ini*in. I 111 ir li' ‘-I iiii .‘I 1 * Jar s(i|ipi r. I he la- 
Mail lie i!i' li I'l 11.1' ii.'i I- piil.iw.nr l.oihd rue, \arioiisly 
di'cs'^td. iii'.it Is iIm‘ n II. tl loud ot the peitple. Melon*^^ 
I'riiit^, .iiid I i.iilVi 1 11)11-, ioiin the leadm;4, articles in the 
l*ei siali eiitci t.vliiliMitf s. Piisniisot the him ton were, till 
1 atel\, almost upeiilv tr« a< hri oiis to the l<iw of Mahoinct 
ill (heir pn dihi tom hir the profane woisliip of llai chus ; 
hut till* Mnnupiii p- nple h.is e ala.ivs heeu strangers to iii- 
toxiiat'ou. 'riicii* iiieals) (eicuioiiioas and silent, never 
exceed ail hour. 

'The lollowiiig is Sir II. Ker Porter's description of an 
entertainment giM'ii to htio hy the prime inniister of the 
prim e of Vd/ei hi<)|aii at Tahi i/. lie and his eompanioiis 
were .shown into an extrosiM* saloun, earpeted all over, anil 
with the Usual ai cimipaiiMiients of iiiiminuds, whieli are 
long and narrow piei es of a thii ker and softer substance, 
made of wool or felt. On some of these sat 'several of the 
olVuers of state, who lose on their approaeh; and after the 
usual eoiupliinents, the eompauv took their station, sitting 
cross-legged on the iitiiiitiiuds appointed for their accom- 
modation. hen the host entered, all tin* eoinpany rose^ 
and on being ro-.scateil, he bowed to each jiersoii according 
to his rank, uttering a cuiiiplimcut suited to the esteemed 
importance of the guest. I'lie routine of the entertainment 
was the following: — Raliuons, or smoking apparatus were 
presented; then eolleo .served in ver^ small cups, without 
cream or sugar; kalioons succculed ; then tea in larger 
till., t,»ii minutes were occupied in convci*sa- 
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\s Ill'll tile minister f)H\e a signal tor (liniier to be 
Iircojglit. .Se\eral ser\ ants iiiiiiiecliately iMitered, bearing a 
long nairosv roll of tlowereil cotton in their arms, which 
thev laid down, and spread beture the wliide compaii}, who 
o('i iipicd both sides of the rocm. 'Fliis iiaper} was placed 
i lose to their knees. I'ln* next service was jto set a piece, 
of thill In ead or < ake hetore each guest, to he used as a plate, 
and napkin. I'lien came a tra\ lietweeii e\er> two persons, 
ioiit.uiung the tollowiiig articles of food: — two howls ot 
slierhet, each pioxided willi a wooden spoon of delicate ami 
elegant workmanship; a couple of dishes of piilaii, composed 
of lice soaked in oil or liutter ; hoiled fowls; raisins, and a 
little sallVoii ; two plates with sliced melons; two others, 
( ontaining a do/< ii kahiiohs, or morsels of dry broiled meat; 
and a dish, fireseiitiiig a fowl roasted to a cinder. I’iin 
whole partx along tlie extended well being similarly sup- 
plied, the Inisl gaxe the signal for falling to; at which e\ery 
ha( k hei ame hent, exery fat e xxas hrought close to the* point 
of att;ick, and exery jaw was instantly in motion, 'riiu 
riie, or other xictuals, xxas, with a dexterity which to stran- 
gers appe;ired woiidei fill, gathered up with the fingers of 
the right liaiid, and .it the sanii: iiioment tliriist into thn 
mouth Noiessation i ould be ohserxed in the iinixersal, 
ai tixe transition of im‘at, melon and sherbet, from the hoard 
to the mouths of the gi’iue and distinguished assembly, 'riii! 
sounds of ma'^tii ation wen* particularly audible. At this 
repast the foreigners were rallier losers from their ax\kwar(I- 
ness and xxant of success in gatlieriiig up such dishes as were 
ill a comminuted state. The serxants cleared away in the 
same order in which the things had been put clown: water 
was earned round, and poured on tlieir hands over a ha^iji, 
which they dried with their pocket handkerchiefs. A kalioon 
with tea followed, and continued withafexx iiiterriiptioiis 
during the ronxersation, whicli now, for the first time, took 
place. A fresh kalioon fmisfied the entertainment, and the; 
company rose to take their leave, — ^Their cleanliness, hotli 
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iu»r)ic ill tlicir ])(‘r’ions and houses, h;is been praised : >ct the coin- 
wxiii. piMiple are somewhat slo\enlv. 

Ill I’ersia a native never enters a room in hoots or sliji- 
jiers, and a <'ooipit:itn e \\i!litlii< enstoin is e\pt‘rte(i from 
foreijL^ners. \N ln*re the unniaiinerly pi ide of the latter lias 
ohjei tell t'» il, .ind vet politii al reasons rendi red it advisa- 
ble to n !ri\e so. h a vi'iitor, ine.iiis have liei n providiol lor 
rereivpiL': Imn in tin* open air. \nother point «d‘ i*tii|iietle 
to keep till* ill ad lovered, and the Kni;lish geiitleiiieii in tlic 
entei taiiiineiit now desrnhed, wi re obliged to dine in their 
eoi'keil hats and feathers, thon!^h sotnewhat inroniinodions. 
'riie I irrninrision of the hi>\s is pei formed by a surgeon.’’ 

VI n. I >. • 'l'||4> marriai^es areeondnrted tliioui^h the mediation of agents. 

’ Tlie. w ard-robe forms the only portion. 'Tlie bride is eoiiduet- 
ed to her hnsbanirs house in tlie nii^lit with a grand prores 
siiiii,a('roinpaiiied by the light of tlanibeaux, and instruinental 
music, ibdygaiiiy is allowed, Imt the fiist wife enjoys pecu- 
liar prerogatives. Tlieir funeral processions are roiiductLMl 
witli mucli show. 'They raise superb tombs to the rirli ; sucli 
are (hose of the tvyehe Im.'iii'» or yicars of the [iropliet, re 
ganleil liy the Persians as Iiis only legitimate successors. 

The luxury of the modern has seyoral points of resem- 
blance to that of I’ne ancient Persians, rmbrellas, sedaii- 
('hairs, cai’tiets for the Uoors, and seyeral other conyenicn- 
cies and luxuries, baye been transmitted to us from the 
i.< itniont ancieni Persians. Large gardens aflord a solitary walk to 
' ’ the yyimn-n of the great, yylioin jealousy, or ronveiitioiial 

deroruiii, keeps aloof iVoiii tlie yieyy of strangers. Hill 
though yye are led to consider their home as their prison^ 
such is the kindly iiitluenre of habit, that the mere idea of 
giying oyeii tlie most liandsome wimiaii more liberty, such 
as ail op|)ortunitY of being seen nr admired, thoiigli at a 
respectful distance, by other men than their husbands, 
yyould be considered us a degrading insult, pregnant yvith 
misery. Sir R. K.. Porter had his curiosity gratified with 
a vieyv of the anti-room, or private apartment of the 
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i.i int t *s paLu c al I'abri/, in whirli Ihf lailit s autl baualo 
ai i‘ Imlgi il. It all r<»s('-cnlouiTil, and <m ( iipics one 

M«l*‘ of till* sipian'. I’ln* N\iiido\\s art* pai licula: l\ splendid, 
tlu'ir IVaJur^’ sulidi\ idl'd into a \iu n*t\ id lain iiiil pat- 

tcViiN, as stars, rin I»'s, points, and a llnuis.nid ‘'ri pirntino 
< onrrito, llowiiij:; »ra(rliill\ into rarli othi'i*. \n liilr lli<‘ M*pa- 
i.dions arr tillnl witli llir ino'^t brilliant slainrd ol all 

t olniirs and ^liadr-x. Vd joinini!; to this Ihrrr is a m i ir- ol 
t'|ri’'aiil iMthiriL;* rooni", ami sp.irioH'> drrssinj*; looins thr 
\iall^ of whii li arr roiri rd Niitli iniri'or u;lass, and the II loi s 
l.iiil \sith ihr rit lir^i rarp-.N.- — Within tlir j'J'riincts ot tin* 
liaiTin, thr \\i\i'v, and liandsoim* fnnalt' ‘'la\ rs arc* Irratrd 
^lith i^ri at indnli^rmr, wliiih is Miinrtiiiirs rarrird to an ini- 
l»nnli‘nt lrn,v,th, *^0 tli.it llirso frinali's. hy an riiornions «'\- 
prmliturr in I ri% oloos ai In Irs of drrss, oftrn rnin thr rirhrst 
inasii-r". I'hr l*rrsian l.nlirs rri^anl thr hath as tin* jilarr 
oflhrir i;rr.ilrsl aimi 't‘in(*nt. 'riit'v iiiakr appoinimriits to 
mrrt Ilirrr, and oflrn p.is-. sr\rn or ri|^h! hi>nrs to^rlhri' in 
tin* « arpi'ti d ‘saloon, trilinj; slorirs, rrlatiiiL^ anrrdotrs, rat- 
iiii;* swi i iinrat^. sharini; thru* kaiioons, and cornph tinf; fhrir 
j)n li\ forms intr) all thr f.im jrd prrfrrtions of the* ra’d ; 
tlirinj; thru* hair and r\ rhiow and slaimnj^ tin ir hodirs 
\sitli lanta*'ti* dr>i«r'., ami not nnlrnpirnllv with tl i* tii^nrrs 
• d tins, l)iid‘, and hra^ls; sun, moon, anil star'. 'I'liis is 
spread o\rr Ihr hri ast, as far flown as thr ikim I, to wliirh 
point all tlirir j^arinriits arr oprii, for thr tlisplay oflln'sr 
arlilh i.il riohrllislinirnts. ’^riir IVrs'iaii incdln is Iia\f; Ihr 
iiappinrss of bring trratrfi with tin* utmost rrsprrt and kind- 
nrss hy tln ir c liihlrm of hfdh srxrs, during life. It rs rathrr 
an ambiguous ghir^ for tlie Persians, that tbry liavr tin* 
f n-flit* f»f bring tlir iinriitors of riinm lis as guardians to 
the scragliov. it is, at all <*\rnts, rrrtain that Ihr eunurlis 
were as nnmrroiis and as powerful at tin* aiirirnt (fuirt ol 
Pci sepolis as at the modern rourts of Ispahan and 'rrhi’an. 
The eduration of the princes, si> rum li admired b\ Platf», 
w as, like that of thr modern Persians, enlrustcil lornnm h*-. 
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111 to iiu oflVminalr tasto for trinkets anil jcwel- 

XIII. the Persian still preserves the ancient jiractire c)f 

p.Miiting his eyehrows and lx ai'il hlack.* 'The Persian 
WM. eininclis, anil the satraps of aiiti(ptit>. wert' toitertained at 
meals with iiistriiineiital iiiiisic, piotorined h^ the ilaiiciiii^ 
woinioi, whom the (ireeks ( ailed iniisiir^es, and the rrench 
bayaderes. All that Siiidas and Atlieiiieiis have said of 
them applies t<» tlie modern Persians, and iiii*5ht seem to he 
copied hy Phardin in In', iimre recent descriptions.] 'Phc 
festival td* tiiilry /ah, tir the prornsion oi‘ roses, is also of an- 
cient ori;;in ; a fine ( Innate, and a prolnse vepjetation, ren- 
der it perpetual. 

'• 'f o. 'IMie iijreat people in Persia mwer walk on foot. \\ heel 
carriat^es ari' not known ainoiiu; them, e\cepi one or two 
spe( imens of Knrtipean mannlactnre in the possession of the 
royal family. 'Pliey alw ay s trav «! on liors('ha( k ; tlieir hap;- 
i^af^e, and t;eiierally tlieir women, helns; < onvt‘yed on ( aiiiels. 
They travel in the iiii^lit, as less evlianstinp; to the constitu- 
tion, and loss tliieateniiip; to their In^alth, tliaii the heat of 
the day. Follow in|^ np the same prim iphs the indnstrioiis 
inhahitants of some of the maiinfactiiring towns make a 
practice of spending some of the sultry hours of the day in 
the piihru' gardens, under the iiinlirageons foliage of the 
trees, when' tliey indulge in conversation, and leisurely so- 
cial enjoy nient.: 

.\riKiiiMJs Many barbarous modes of punishment now in use arc 
M1HMI- j* ancient institution. Uehels were burned alive, or 
sawed in two. 'Plie victims of politi<'a) diffei-enccs had 
their eyes put out, or their ears, noses, or hands cut 
oft*, riiese were amusements for the ancient, as they 
are for the modern sovereigns of this country.^ Dur- 
ing the civil contests which followed the death of Kc- 

*' (ViiMfT, W J71. \cnop!;oi*, (’vrt'p. I. aiul \ Ml. 

> Atiu'n. in. oil t*’<* wor-i .Vusurjt, Xi.-noplion, Cyrop. IV. ni e-i*’ 

end. 
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run kiian, /ackoe Klian \\h»> ii'iiirpoil tlio c;o\ornmont, hook 

I uiiiiiii; to tin* !o\Mi nf YiVMlikli.i->.t. m.nit* .1 siidiicn 
nn tin* tt»r a *^11111 <*f dm* to tin* 

Hn'iit, wliirl) In* ai tliriii of sm i tiiii;. Wwy ilrmrcl 

tlir airrars, assntrd tln*> l ail no iiioiu-\ (omr.il«Ml. ami 
that It was Dill of tln'if pown* to ndh rt thr sinii hr irtpiiiTd. 

On liridiiii; thr iinliappx t iti/.nis rtnii in thnr drrlai ali*»ns. 

In*, without inorr ado, ordriTd a i t‘rtaiii iiunibri* ol tin* iiuist 
irsprc trd « harai trrs in the Uiwii to In* taken to a roi k, nrar 
tiir window when* hr sat, and iniiin‘diatrl\ hiirliMl to thr 
hottoni of thr piTcijiirr, where thr\ la} a inaiii^lrd spri larlr 
ot horror. One of tin! wrrtrhr<l \irtiiiis still siirxixrs, a 
rirc unistanre which, to those who look at tin* hriiijht of the 
rock, appears mirai uloiis. 'l ln* pirsrnt ruirrs are of a 
more hrni^nant ( hara< lrr; hut thr intliition of punishmriit 
IS still often too summary. Kohhrr} is wisel} treated with 
the utmost sexrrit} ; one of the prim rs ha\ 101:5. a piiirncy, 
foumi a hand of mountaineers 111 the act of dixidiuf; their 
plunder, ( ausrd their bodies to In* disoially mutilated, and 
sent them to their friends and nei^hhours, to arn them of 
the < onse<|urm'es whnh that < rime would now he sure to 
hnni; after it in IVrsia. How different this from the insti- 
tution of regular trials, which, h} thr drla} and delibera- 
tion whii'h the} imply, accustom the otfrinleil, how e\ er pow- 
erful and howexer pistl} indignant, to repr ess the ai ts xxhicli 
How from tin-ir resentment ; and tiow dilfrirnt from those 
countries in which tiihunals and police are iliffiisefl alike 
through every corner of an exteiisixe countr}, for it is well 
knoxxii, that at a distance from the immediate piesence of 
ro}alt}, the licentiousness of the niaramler expei iences little 
restraint from the Persian gr>\eniment. Mr. Kinneir tells 
IIS, that he sax\ two thiexes built up in a wall, where they 
wei-e left t<i perish.* 

The ancient Persians, like the moderns, after being 
flogged by order of the king, returned their thanks to him 
on their knees for attending to their correction and irn- 
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provrmont.^ Marks "f fir' mosf skamf'l'iil servitufle were 
JH.f ill tin* l.’ii I rrv olt in:*^ tf> flu* :tni imt lonls of IN'i’sia, as 
l)n*> itK hiit l<» «)!* innfirrn At tl'i* jiiTscnt 

a f'uartirr ra!U }ii nia^frr’s »1')^ : :iih1 wv know 

that till* Satran-. r.M»'i » lln* I’.iif’iiaii kiiii:;^. Ia\ at 

tin' pjot 111 tin I oval l.itili , am ri*^jr'i‘triill> tnnk sin li Irav- 
of iln* ili J.i--. as f*ii‘ on'Mirrli llirrw (town to tiirni.T 
'I'lu* m*iiiillr\inMs nt ti'a* ii*i:!ii*-.i 'u!>H*( ts, ami tlir litirs of 
lirotlirr to tfir s-ni atal lla* looon, wlin Ii tlirv la\isii(Ml on tlic 
Prr^iaii in iiraiili, iliil not allow tin' laltii* to Imlirse liiinselt’ 
inort.il. i j!v<‘ till* iiioik 1 tt lu* liM'd inar rrssililt* in 

fds ‘a*ri;;li<i, s irroumlril li\ U(ii!i 4 *ti ami l>\ iimmlis. All 
■iilijr. t-j, rillioiit flisfim Mon of rank, an* rntitlrd sknes, 
in sliort. tin* am i« nt lii-.t*)rv ol l*rrsia ponrtravs alniost 
IVatun* lor kaJon* t'n.* '-ano* liii!i*i»ns .prrtarli* ol’ drspot- 
i'.in ami ol' ^kroj) wIih’i tin* inmli ro annaU of tliis conn- 
tr\ iiri’si'jit lo \irw. I lu i «* soimtliin;^ I’l ivjitfnl in lliis 
lim*ihtar> sucM‘>.s{on (»1 tin* ‘'ann* vi'i saml tin* sann* atro- 
<‘it:i’s. I’Ih* |irrs» nt iiionan ii, ami tin* most of Ins laniil}> 
liiiM* tlie i'harai trr of linni; in soiin* im*asiin' lioiionralile 
i*\ci'|»tions. 'riH'> an said Mi In* alValdi* ami Inimaiu*, ami 
liarinonious aimniji; tlii*iusi*lM’>, Ki*iiounriiig tin* int(‘iiipo< 
rate lialiils of soiin* of tln ii* j rrilfci’ssors, skaritii^ in tlieir 
ioiirm*\s ail tin* toils am! |iri\ alioii'. of tin* lowest siilijocts 
with an nn.illVi tnl ea^*, tlu*\ rnlti\ati* Iialiits wimli arc 
inon* maiil\ ami hotter adajitefl to persons whose duties 
einhrare the happiness and proteriion of the whole of so- 
riety, while their taste for information is direeted to all 
lliose topirs whii'h tend lo the t^eneral impro\ement. It 
is ptissihle that hy then* inti rronrse with the different po< 
lislietl (oiintiies of Kuro|»e, partirnlariy tiiroup;h the me- 
dium of well-iiiforiiied men who \ isit th<*m, and cummurii- 
rate the infoniiatioii and tin* spirit whirii predominate in 
enlightened eoinmnnities, they may lay tin* foundation lor 
a new era in the luifimal rhararter and condition. If 

^ K ••!. D Ol .1 . 1 p*J '*'*1.1 .XU. 
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tkilirr coimtnes will, in thoir turn, oip\ ihoir liahits nl so- 
Iniftv, tilt* aihant.i.m' bo roripi ooal, aini it iiia\ imt bo 
oa^'V to \\ liotlioi* tbo\ will iiltini.itoU ruoixo or lonfor 
tbo iiio^l 'inb-‘lantiai a<Ix anta£;os. 

It lias nlini boon saiil that Mio PiTsians air tiio b'ri inb-' 
moil ol’ \si.i. ’rill’ inbalHtaiits of Siiii a/ <lo imloi •! Iumo a 
littio ir'iriiibLun o t«» ibo Parisians in tbo ijun Iviios*. ami 
lii^litno^'. of lli'‘ir walk, tboii- xolubililx oK (on.^iio, tlnir 
!;n ilitx at tnrniii}; a < omplimoiit, tin* liolii^bt tliox tako in 
^a}in|^ a};i*ooablo things aimiit notbiiiiJ^, am) tbo niimito ( an; 
wbioli tbox fake of lin'ii* c lotlios and nianm i* of lll•l■ssln^:;. 
'Tbo Porsians ba\o, in ^mioral, niuob suliib tv and vor.sati- 
lity of mind. In tbi'<i tbov (orl.iinlv oMoid. Cbartlin, 
fboii* b«“st apolot'ist, allow s that tbov at o tbiiw isb, sollisli. 
vonal, and im apablo of anv art ot spontanimiis p;onoj‘osil> . 
riioir pcditonosN is < biotl v om[itv loionionv. riioir Imspi- 
talitv is tiiitb snlliod with inm b vanitv, and aci onipaniod 
by tbo bopo of boini^ irpaid with piosonts. 'Tbov sooni to 
toiisidoo tln‘insrl\ » s as mm ii wisro, ami imn o spn^iitly tban 
otboi* nations : vot tboir wisdom, liko that of many otin'r 
conntrios, Iras not vot ostablislad a poim.inont svstoni of 
[iractiral politi* al bappimss, tor tin \ (ontinn illv (Im tnati'. 
botwoon anarobv and dispotism. Mild and biimano in time 
of pt‘aoo, tln ir tmopor is oniiiplotolv aliorod in llioir (ivil 
wars, lint, Motors or v aiM|uis|ird, rii b or poor, Ibrir gai- 
ety and jirosrm o of mind novorforsako thorn: am! it oftni 
bappons that tbo most violont fpiariols are smreodrd by 
iinmodorato bursts of f^ood iinniour. 

Tbo Malioinotan rolii<ioii, w bi( li is now that of tbo great- 
er part of tbo Porsians, has in tiiatcoiintr^ lost mm li of 
its obararti'i'istir intoirram 0 and faiiatiusin. Being Sliro- 
ites nr ftdlowors ol Ali, tbo IVrsians boar a doadly hatred 
to tbo i nrks, and otooi '- of the so* t ol Omar. In the 
tcsiival of llossovn, tiso son of Ali, ono ol the greatost 
saints of the IVrsian soi t, the streets of .Siiira/ iing 
vvitb imprecations against the Soniiitch.* Tliib hatred i'^ 
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prolialily kc‘|ii up by tbo pnlitiral i i\alry of the two ciu 
pin*s, anil no sorb fri*linj;s an* i lM*rislM*i| to^^anls otiior ro- 
lit^iotis. In no pai t ot »bf' <* ist an* tin* ('bristians ot Eil- 
ropr bi‘tti*i* n*ii‘i\ril. 'I'ln* .l« \\s anil Ariin'iiians an* sub- 
to {j;ri<*\ anres, tint b ^<i tban in otlirr rmintrirs. 

'riii* prrsrriilioii of ttn* t iin iiirs bas now (•ra‘*f‘ii. ’^Tlii* 
roij^niiit; kiiii; <*vr tob i .iir*', in spiti* of tin* l*rrsian i b‘r.u;y, 
vari'His M.ibonn lan si i ainl aiimni; otliri's, tin* Uli : •n*l- 
itrs, wliosi* patiiaiili n--*iil<*s at Klokli in I rak- Ail jrini.'- 
'rin- I i x jirririH I II a st ill niMi r mat kni alfnmt nndor 

till* ol tin* faiiious Nadir. I'liis ( oinpn ror, wbo, in tin; 

prost'intion nt bis profontnl but rniil policv, incditateil 
a million ot‘ all (In- Mabonn'tan srrfs, broiii'bt togntlici* 
onr iia> Ibr nndiabs. ni* lioi in tbi’oloi;\, anil tin: 

liinMis or miiiisiri nl tin* tiiosf(iirs, and asknl tbriii wba* 
use* tb<*> III. nil* td' (In ir ii*\rnui's. » r rin}do> tbriii in 
works id |ih*t>,'’ was tin* aiisat-r; ** wi* pav p» rsoiis to on’er 
pi'a\4’i s for tbi* prosprrii\ of tin* rinpirr; wi* rdinato (bn 
^oiitb in (In* publii- rolb*i;rs.” I bis drspot tbiis a<!<lri‘SSC(l 
(brill in n plv : ** rin* i alaiiiitios wbirb (br rmpin* has 
now for ball a miliiry I'XpriMniird, driiionstratrs tin* inrlU- 
rii'iic} id' >our pra\i*rs; as lor tin* rolb*m*s, I will look alter 
llieir support : and as in^ siddirrs, tin* supports of tbr reli- 
,^ioll and tin* state, an* tin* inil> true inolialis, I ordain that 
\mir propt rt\ shall be eonlist ated to tlieir iise.”f The 
Persian iiiosi|ues diller Innii the 'i'urkisb, in having no 
minarets, a dirterenee probaliU rather I'ouinled in arebi- 
terlnral taste and fashion, than profeeding from an) pecu- 
liarities of religious opinion. 

It is worth) of our notice in this place, that there ex- 
ists ill kboosi.tan a \er) remarkable Maboiiietan sect, that 
of the /.ibiaiis, wbo lia\e been erroneously called Sabeatis, 
ami thus confounded with the adherents of the ancient 
Worship of (be liea\eiil) bodies called Sabeism, and also 
with the |H*o|de of Arabia Felix known under the name 
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of Sabfi and Sliabj, wliicli the Greek geographers have reii- 
dered Sabsei. The sect now mentioned, thoiigli it has some xxxiif- 
establishments in the neighbourhood of llassora and Lahsa^ ~ 

has nothing in coininon with the Sabeans of Yemen, nor 
with the. worship of the stars. It was founded in the nintli 
century by one Nassairi; and his religious hooks, written 
in a Striae dialect approaitiing to the Galilean, show tho 
country to which it owes its origin.'"' As the Zahians \eiie- 
rate the cross, as the\ eiii|ilt)\ a kind of baptism, ami call 
themselves *• the disciples of Jiihii,” they were thought at 
one time to be a sec t which had originated along with tho 
Christian religion in Galilee; but this opinion has been siif- 
iiciently refuted. Their doctrines approac h nearly to those 
of the Islimaelites, and partly to those of the (iiiebres. 'I'ho 
name John, according to a learned orientalisr, signifies 
^Might,** and has nothing in common with the deiiominatiori 
of the Ciiri.stians of 8t. Jcditi in india.f IVrhapsit is rather 
a remnant of the ancient Chaldean fable on the prophet and 
d«ini*god Oannes. The Zabiaiis .sacrifice poultry along 
with a rain. Their marriages arc^ accoinpaiiied by .several 
ceremonies, referring to the preservation cd' «‘arly \ irginity.}. 

The science'* and belles leltrcs made a brighter figure 

in Persia, under the sophis, than in any other country of 

Asia subsec|uent to the time cd' thet caliphs. I'he poems cd'st.nr m 

Ferdoo.si, of Saadi, and of llafi/., Iia\e been read with y “••*'** 

' l» .11 

light in Kuro|K'aii translations. The lively and exuheraiit 
imaginations of these authors breathe the perfume of ro.scs, 

* Norberg in MnhaiJi-, UitiiiiMh. Oiiput. XV. ji. I2G, 141. Niibohr'Hob 
fcrvaCions iii the s.ifnr uork, X.X. r. I, .Norberc’s rfply, p MS. The h.imn 
author, dc Rrlijrinne l.inctM .^.ib;»‘oruni in Coniment. (•nitin;'. X.V, M. JVor. 
berg, a learni'ii orientalist, ;in<l rrofe*>‘»or at l.uiu), i'» now in a work, 

so the dialect and dociiiin-fc of the Zabianr. 

Tjehsen in the Geiraan Mufcum, 1784, and m Morr’s Journal, first nunri- 
bei. Biuns, in the Repertor. Orient. XVII. p. 23, Si/:. (.VI, Lunglis is about 

to publish the alphabet of the Ssaby, or Zabians.) 

X BoIUye-la-Gouz Voyages, p. 303. Chardin VI. 18, 143, Ac. Nicb. If. 
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iinoK liston only to tlieswcot notc«» of tlio ni&;iitingale, and live in 

(Xxifll.^liQ world of ejenii and of fairies: hut there i'^ little solidity 

' in their tlioni^litH or hentiments, e hii\c in their \vriti.i».s 
the iiirtiire ol a !*ei*'^ian son presidio*^ o\rr paradises and 
deserts. Some feehli* li<rl>**-‘ literature still subs >t, whii'li 
the reif^’-.ii}!:, sum i eit;ii endeavoijrs to rheri^li and exteml. 
The Arahir, 'rnekisb, and IVr^iaii langiia£;es, elonition^ 
poetry, tlieolngv, ineiliriiie, and astrology, are taught in iiu- 
nieroiis seminaries. Were it not that 'Tiirkr} intvrxriic^i as 
a harrier In'tween l*ainipraii light and the genius nf the l*er- 
sians, we slionid piotiahly find this Asiatir nation making 
an extraordinary step of advanreonent. In Persia, men of 
learnifig are hehl in esteem, and the iimst important places 
are conferred on them; while in 'rnrkey tin* most ignorant 
harber inav he made the iniiht, and a (lorter, who can nei- 
ther read nor wrilt', a lnini^le^o^ nfate. * From some of the 
details contained in tins and the preceiling honk, it will ap- 
pear that the |iowers of imitation and invention, as displa}ed 
in the arts of painting and of statuary, are not proscribed in 
Persia as tliey are in 'Purkey, although the degree of profi- 
ciency has been \5iriahle at ditferent epochs, and is at the 
present moment far from being high. 

I. i.si.s. The natural talents nf the Persians have found exercise 
in the career of industr\. Fliardin has given a ^ery mi- 
nute desciiptioti of the maiiufactiires and trade of Persia in 
the seventeenth century. 'Plie art of emhroiilering on cloth, 
silk, and leatliec, was carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. 'iheco were manufactures ol pottery in e^ery 
part of the kingdom; the best came from Shira/, from 
Meshed, and from \ezd. '1 hat of Zaraiig equalled the 
porcelain of (''hiiia in liueness and transparency. Some of 
it possessed the property of resisting fire, and was so 
hard and tougli that mortars were made of it in which hard 
substances could he pounded. Tlie porcelain made in 
Kerman is renowned for its lightness and elegance^ and 
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ii is IVoin proviiirc, llicii calU'cl i'ai iii.iiua, that IMiny hook 
tells us tliat a ,qieat pro|i(ii-tiun of iiiut*r)iiiie vases were xxxill. 

t«) K'iroj)e. • 'I’liese WM*e |)robal>l\ nnl\ a sort of 
|)or(‘(*iaiti formed by a pifiress now lost. 'I’lie inaiiulaetiires 
of leatlier, of shairn oii, and of morocco, are as old as tlie Shn- ion. 
Vartiiian kiiii^s, and |}crlia|is llie da\s of ruus.j 'j'jiey 
subsisted wiien C'baidiii trawlled, and are still in a iloiirisli- 
in" state. 'J iie I’eisians are j;reat bra/.iers; they eiii|doy 
the tin of Sumatra in tiiiiiiii" tfieir kiti Inm utensils. I'be 
hows of Persia were the most esteemed of the east, and their 
il.itnasi iM'tu'd sahres. made of the ii*on and steel of ltidostaii,| 
were t'oiisiilereil hy C-'lianliii as surpassin" the skill of any 
arm oirers in Kur(»|ie. 'Their razors and other steel maim- 
fartures were also much in reipiest. 'i'liey excelled in the. 

( Uttin" of precious st«mes. and in dyeing lohnirs which uiiit- 
eil hnlliancy with durahleness. 'I’hcir t^lass manufactiiiTH 
wi're less deser\ ill" of notice, 'Their cotton and woollen 
-tuffs, and those madi* <if i^oats and camels hair, their silks, 
iheir hisu ades, and their whets, ti.ul arriviMl at ji;reat excel- 
lence. 'The carpets so hii^lil^ \alued came (hii lly from 
the pro\ im e of Seistaii. (,’haidm adils, that in his lime, 
they were called 'l’nrk(‘\ carpets, hej au^'C tln‘y passed 
lhrou"h 'Tnrke> on their wa\ to Kuri»pt‘. The ( ainehliair 
stulTs were generally niad<‘ in Kerinaii, and tlo'M* of goats- 
hair in the mountains fd Mazaiideiv.ii; hut the f'otton c lutlis 
came < hiefly from Indosla'i, The making of hroaiTrloths 
was not known, and tlndr place was siijiplin] hy a kind of 
felt. 'The king liiniself had a share in the traih* of silk, bro- 
cade, carpels, and trinkets, which prohaiiiy fettered in some 
measiiro the freedom of c ommerce in the eoniitry. Silks of 
different fabrics were the staple com modi ties, 'The exports 
to India consisted of tobacco, preserved fruits, particularly 
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dates, wines, horses, porcelain, and leathers of different co« 
lours. Those to Turkey were tobacco and cooking uten- 
sils; and to Russia inaniifartured silks. 

Nor has this statf* of things changed so much as might he 
supposed. Excellent sabres are still made at Casbiii and in 
Khoi'asan. The fine quality of the steel is known by its 
waving clouded streaks. They arc damasccened with gold. 
These blades do not bend. The sabres of Casbin cost from 
Hi\iy to eighty ihdlars, but those of Khorasan arc as high 
as a hundred sequins, or upwards of £30 sterling. Among 
the Persians as well as the "rnrks, all metals are hammered 
cold ; even the horse shoes are made in that manner. 'Phis 
is said to give them greater solidity. The Persians are still 
acquainted with the silvering of glass, and the cutting of 
diamonds. They do not seem, gioierally speaking, to have 
lost any of the arts whicit they practised in t'/hardin’s time, 
and they lia\e ac quired some new ones, such as tiic art of 
onninelling, which (hey execute very well.'^ 

The want of hiiiiding timber, and the heat of the cli- 
mate, se<’iii to lia\ e prevented the Persians frorii establish- 
iiig a na\y in the ports whieh they possess on the Persian 
Ciiilf. All their maritime trade is conducted by foreign 
vessels, I’he mnst lucrati\e used to he that wliich they 
carried on by Orinu/ anti t ■uiiiheriton witli the English 
amt ttlUer natit»ns, but Ibeir perpetual wars bate now niin- 
et! it. ^ er ibe giunls wbicli annually enter the Persian 
iiulf are estiuiatetl at ball' a million sterling. 'Pwo-tliirds 
are bnuigbt b\ (be iMe^liNli, and tlie remaining third by 
the Moors, (be liuliativ, the Vrabians, ami the Armenians. 
'The cai goes uf the \ os',! Is t toisist of rice, sugar, and cot- 
ton, Bengal tiiiisliiis, plain, .stri{)ed or sewed ; spiceries 
from Pet Ion ami t!>c Moluccas: white and blue coarse linen 
from i'onMir.imiel, eardainotii. p(‘pper, ami Indian drug.s, 
M ere 'Purkey in Asia in (he possession of Euro|>can pow- 
ers, the Persian Gulf miglit reeover all its ancient import- 
ance. Caravans between Bassora and the Syrian ports 
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offer security than the na\ip;atinn of the Red book 

Scii. The Danube might als«i the Urrts finin I'l'C- *****^- 

bisond and IMuisis, loaded with the uiiri i f rer’-ia» 

On the other hand, if the Algl.a •. . .iwer were rniisolidatccl 
by the cnii(|iiest of Uurharia and ol kovxan^nt. uti^sia 
would mil long dela\ to j oin hide a lreat\ witli this people, 
by which she might f!i\ert to the Caspian Sea a part of the 
valuable tratle which now goes down tlie (iaiiges, and round 
to the 'I'tiaines, 

Such is the general i<lea which we have formed of the IVr- 
siaiiH, on roinparing the relations of tr:ivelh*rs with one an- 
other. Hut the sketc h must bea\owedl\ inc tunplete, till wc 
take into \iew' the numerous pastoral tribes disjtersetl o\crr«Mor.o 
every part i»f the teriitory» whith, according to the most *“*“**^^’ 
recent accounts, furm a sort of sec ond nation, almost indc- 
|NOideiit of tlie Persians, and often hostile to them.* Wo 
shall sij|i|<un to the present btmk a tabular \iew' of tliesedif- 
ferent nations. 'Phe 'ruironian hordes diffiiscul over the Tuirr- 
nortliern part of ttie einpiic, reekon 4 M),o()0 individuals, 

The Kfcliar tribe in Ail/erhid|:in« whiili is SH.OOO strong, 
ga%c birth to tfie ferocious, hut able Nadir Shall. 'I’liat 
of Katcliar, whi< h consists of 40,0fi0, and which li\csintlio 
iifiglibouriiood of Tehrun, has gi\en Persia her present 
ao\ereigns; and the Turkish languagi- prevails at the court 
of Fiitteli' Ali-Shah. 'I'he koordish tribes of i’ersia, among Room 
whic h tlie Krdilany are the most powerful, amount to 90,000, 
not including the agricultural koords. 'Plie Loor, or Loo- 
rtan tribes, whose population is estimated at 140,000, cliicf- 
ly roam among the mountaiiioiis countries between klioosis- 
tan and Irak, and wliicli, from them, lia\c recei\ed the 
name of Looristan. 'I’hey s|)eak a dialect of tlieir own, 
which still siifHnrntly resembles the koordisli language to 
L'* sometimes confounded with it.f As Hadgi>klialfah 
maintains that three languages are spoken in Farsistan, 
the Parsee, the Arabic, and the Pclile\i, wc may, with 
considerable probability, infer that the Loorish language, 


See the sub.oinei table of the Persian nation?. 
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llil" ,1 I >1 nor nf tliri|in>! I ii ! • n I o ;; so li |r « I s n( |»1»> so al — 
ni«joii\. 1 n’.'^i .» j lio al « 111 II i''in h.oi Innm i| a (||\ n-Mf \ of 
( no< lijoiiOiH f t .;.t} ilio:; Its '•ito.itmo, jni III, ai.il I'Xlrof, tltoop^li 
tilifi' I .10 hi on th.ii thr a has < ontiouc f) ini> 

a)ti I'l <1 t| noi lit I < Minli I ion 

\i«'irihoi; t*i rill’ lali '•I a'-ti nOMino al nlisfi \ at ions ainl „ 

ini a I oil* a" 0 1 I '.I 111", tin < 'a"|a.ii. a i \?» nils li moi iioi tli to 
"otitii, II Ino^i'oilioal lilt I < Hi.i.. m .ti 1 \ . I) ni • (|o.il 
i \i I I't iiii:; a « oiili a. !• o ''’.i-h iMioi^ ,i\ l iic I III I oai hiiM lit 
Iiiatlr h’» tin’ |n oiii-iil.i nl . '! ' • *11 I'lifl F xi. 

r»i III" a lai.^1’ l»a\, Foi:.Ii. in'-nil (loni tin* om ih to the 
noit!i'<a"t, aiol .i|i|iroai liiog In the iiasin nt ihr lako Ai iil. 

'1 hi* li oi;lli ot tin* Ca-ijiao >i a ioa% In- i stimalrd al 7hFi 
iiiilr-, in a lior ilraxMi from omth to "ouHo lh.it i", finin thr 
hj> nt Kol|oiisknio, on till* \M st of liH' ii\M* I r’til, to I5al- 
lron'*!i. I hi" lii.f . linsNctri'. < flu* |)riiiosiila of Kara* 

Its "in.tiir^t wiiltli i" II'. am! its giratest uiijtli, 
tfiat i*«, hi lAAi t il A"tar ainl isfao, ^ 7 '» rnilrs. 

'I’lir "ituatii<Ti nf this sra, lh«Hi"li now will known* w*as iiinf.ry <- j 
not a"< irtaiii* (1 a l.ijoiliiii \('ars ago. 'Mo* !a 

hourtil umlfT a g«'ncral mistake that it was a gulf of the m o. 
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Nortliorri Orran, and this uas not rorroc hsl tilt tin* st'roinl 
fif our rra. I'tniciii\ n-MstahlishiMl tiu* fact, which 
had iicrii kiiovMi to llrrodottt**. and pt‘i‘ha|)s to Aristotle. 
'Mir (*aspian Sra w ;!>» thru irstni rd in thr inap'^ \u thr lorill 
of a takr or iiil.tod si-a, srp.iratr on all sidrs tVoin tin* north- 
rrn and r\r?\) titliri* ommo.^ Hot* instr.iil of ha'tin^its 
lont^r'-it lii.iinrli i in adiiMtnui liniii noitii to south, it was 
flrstiihrd as >t tioinrast to wist. t)nr rrasnn lor this 

\irw of It w.is, thil th«* Nttrtliiiii (tiian was «till thoii*;hl 
to ( oinr iiitM ii or, lire to it than it ilhl. and not to h'a\i‘ room 
111 .1 ii'>illiril\ diKitioo tor ll r <! i iiir osiioi" nl llii** sra, thr 
total i \!rot ol wtiii h was pirtt\ wi ll known. Hr^idrs this, 
thr l.ikr \im 1 hrini; iinpri It i 1 1 \ known was i oiisiiirri d as a 
p.iit of tlir t'aspiao Sra. 'Mils imti .o is shown to ha\o 
In rii rotritainrd h\ tin* opinion wlioli thr am iriits had ot 
thr iiooith ol thr ii\rt (Kii*', ,10 opinion wliiili Will hr di.S' 

( lissrd in thr pn‘*-riit ho*.k. 

II mil;; thr datknrs>« of thr iirddlr .iL;r^, thr rditoi'S ot 
maps i otiliiird tliriiisilMs ttt tin* 1 ojiv im; d thovr oT I'tole- 
in\. Ill I 'Os t hr ( 'a jiiali S. a 01 i ijpird dr^rrrs tVoni r.ist 
to w rst : thr 1 ikr \i al w .is < oil Mi mil d o ith it ; .Hid thr iii- 
lion or 0 \Ms Irll into i( at thr plan* w hrrr thr i it\ ol Italk 
is III ii'krd III oiH mips, 'r'lir liist Irai ird t r.i\ rlirr W ho sub- 
stitiitrd ai tiial ohsriw atioos lor 1 .i;.;nr and ohsi nrr trafli- 
li'Ois, was thr Kii;;lisli iiirri Irani .Inikinsoii, who tra- 

\rllrd in la.is .md I.'iil, .it tin* r\pi*iisr ol’ thr Hiissiail 
M rri arittir i'oiop.tfi\ ol London. S.tiliii^ ti oiii Astrakaiu 
hr xisitrd till* northriii roast, as lar .is thr mouth of the 
\rnd»a; dismdi.ii krd .it M iiii^islak, I'loai w hnu r hr went 
to lloktiaiM. Hr i 1 isiiii|^iii>h< •, ilir lakr of Ar.tl b\ the 
lialiir ol thr lakr of Kittia\. In his smnid joijrnry, he 
wrnt h\ thr i'aui asiis, t<» thr soiithriii shores of llie CaS' 

• I • « o' Ml* o • 'T .... \ i-t. {’t . s. r |‘i .T, \ 

imC. .! *i> ‘iM I... H.'l- \ if I »r I 4. 1,* \ , w Jiith tt'fuo thr 

hi «( « t < r.r iS, (im ii 1.3' I? * f. J. iSiiMr O'r -rM rt 

n. So I !i I tn ir^ *1 »• « 1 1 t* . oi 'n . i !*’, i. 1 \ k .tko.i: ine hi*:or> 

^•1 lht» M It itvt. thr CvMu l.i.lit' : I 3: 1. 1 hr I 'hrriifr 1 , 14 inlh.^nvatinorr 

**;srr-tv a> teaiUi the in 4 '»* ^*$<110.1'. \ iwUii-Ui.j, l-f.o.ch*** t I tfr». Tw 
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|Maii S«‘a. Ho surroo«leil by hi*? rountrvinnii Christo- 
|)hfr liiirrotjgb. wlm, in I3S0, i rossod Uiissi.i. and niihark- 
in^ at Astrakan. sailiMl alons; tlio wo^toi-ii slmivs i»f t!io Cas- 
and di'tt'i*iniii(‘d ii\ obs(»r\ atioti tlio lalitndt^ td Nrvrral 
]Hiints.^ Ill Iti 't;, tliO Irai'iird n)rariuH« ,i)r tlr|s( a 

iiatMo of \ <>1 lii'i and |>i 'dV'-^^in* at la*i|)sH.'' >\bo ac- 

(*i>tii|)aiiii‘d an ('ihtM'«N\ liuiii ttn* Diiko id* llidstoiii to tliu 
Siiplii ni Persia, asi ertaiiied tlio l.ititiido uf iiiaii) pniiits nti 
tlio NM-Nirrii and sniiflu in "Imim*" id tins sim, 

'I'lio wlinle III* tlii-se iii^iilatod idisei \ at mils (uiitiniiod al- 
most iinkimu n to tin* learned fd Kiiropo : at loasl it wonlil 
bodilVKult til prodiH o a Kn nli. i^ll^lls||, or (iirinaii map 
of tlio trill »eiilm \. 111 wIik Ii the Caspian Sea lias a I’oriii 
ill tlio least decree ap]iroa< liitii' to the liulli. I'lial of .1 oliii M ip «i 
Strii>s, a Uuti liman, iindoiil)tedi\ the most roiispiouous, sots ^','‘‘1 
do\Mi Vstiak.in on the e.isterii sfioro, and places the islands 
ol’ the ^^ol^a in tlio middle of il»esea.j If was rosorioil lor 
Uiissia to tind out llie Irntli. I’Ih* pos'^esnion o!‘ the c il^ «d* 
Vstiakaii, and the e\tiii'«i\o si heines of* Petei* I. rroatod 
doubts on tlio toi III of tills SIM. I'lieii tra\i|s and li> dn>i<;i a- 
pllir siir\e\s tiiKW addiHofi.il li.slit on il, till lii.ips \\er(‘ at 
last coii^ti IK teil wlmli, rude, evlnlnii d iiiin li now 

Initli in llio midst of a < loud of eiroi. I lieso mapH, propar- tir i i:,i- 
rd From tfie \ear ITfai to irii’, f»\ Knifow roniisi llor of '“* '*‘1 
state. Admiral Soimonow, and \ i» e- \diiiii al Crii\s, a Nor- 
wegian,: are now lire oino \or> si arc e o\en in Kus-ia. In 
1717, Peter I. oinplo>ed some l)ut« li navigators to explore 
the i'aspiari Sea. 'I’lii se were engaged lor three ^ears in 
drawing a rhait under the iliroc tion of one C'liarlos Van 
Verdon. 'I'lio C/ar, during his visit to Paris, liad rroc|uoiit 
• onvcrsatioiis witli the learned geograptioi* Dolislo,^ and, at 

• f f ;T* M.ti. a>'., .■ I j, :j. 117. IIkjT’ h, m /ir'i 'ti '^BCi. 

f f' n t !c I ' * *i’, r*\ . qrH'CKn.i'l O'jf Jin J.ino • 
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the request of tliis araifomirian, rauseil the chart of Van 
ViTiIrn, 'to wliirh he had liiinself gi\en some assistance,) to 
be sent to the A(*adeiri% of S< ierices at Paris, and likewise 
that »l Vi^ e- \diiiiral (!ni}s, neither of wfiirli look any no- 
tice of the lon^tfu tes. On exanituation, Driisle fonof] them 
still to l.ihoiie Oil 'ee (;laeint; inistaki's. I hat of Crii} placed 
Astrsik:i*i till the eastern shoir tif the ('.ispiaii ; tin* same pla- 
Ci’H w«‘re I tid tliiwfi t*aici‘, .it a distance «»t orarlv .tOOmilesj 
the l.itilmies. wlitih at tliat time mi^lit ha\e heeii easily as- 
cert.iined williiii f me or si\ miiniirs nf tin* truth, wrre fnr 
or SIX dej^rers wroiiu;. 'I'lir PreiM ti acadeiiiiciaii piihlished 
tlie lour dilfr relit represi'iit itnnis id‘ the (‘aspi.tti Sra. from the 
data furnished hv Ptoh‘iii\, hy \hiiiri ila, }>\ ( 'i ii\ s, and hy 
Peter I. amt «idded to them a new i ritic.il sketi it, Iroiii the 
obHer% atmiis of Hurroui;h, JenkiUHOii, and Ole.irius.* 

'I‘werit\ jiears elapsed liefoie any attmiipt was made to ini- 
pro\e tiie j^eoj;rapliy ot Ihesr i oiiutries. A new comp iny of 
Kn^lish men li.iiif> then iindettook the prop'ct ot opening an 
inter oiirsc with India tiy Vsti.ik.in. I he i rirhrated .Jonas 
llaiiwa>, who, iii his ti.neU in Persia, has );iveii a history 
of that eiitei pi i'.e, I’l rmed in 17 4 hoiii Captains Seton and 
Wood roof a new chart of the Ca-piaii Sea, i ontiiliiinp; few 
nbseiw ations not lot iiierly known. Ilanw.iy piihli-hed ano- 
ther, which, heiii^ made out KCioifiin^ to tiie old plan of 
projn lion, L;ncs a had ontliiie. Ahoii' the sa ue time a tier- 
mail lrii\ell"r. Dr. Leiclie, made some excrllnit obser>a- 
lions oil the i oast of i>.ij;tiestnn and ol Sliirwaii. 

'Che celebrated d’.VoMlIo tin lini^ some iiianuscripts in the 
isiyal lihrar\, drew fimii tlieni a new i hart,* in which the 
Caspian Sea was ninoted one di j^ree to the east, hut was 
still two ilegiTcs out ol Its true situation. I'weiity years 
afterwards the hydiographer Bonne rouirned a new sys- 
tem for the determination of this givat problem. He ad- 
luitled the correctness of Father Bt /.cVs obscrcalion on the 

* M» in. ‘c X.. i 1. ITJl p. 'tIS. C* !<’.* .Ir .a .'K ? < i »' •. 2 ti.'* . iri. ITT' 
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kingitutic oT Tnlii'ioruK lliougli now known to bo T i wrong, hook 
and Iho inoorrt'i tncss ot'wliiili liad thon brcii dt'mnn«4trati’d 
by Dolislo.* Along with thin )io|)la('od liorirw at tlio north “ ‘ 

Olid of* tiio (*as|»iaii, agrcoabh to the accurate otiseiw utioii of 
ih« Hu'ysian ac ath iiin iati Lowit/..] A false observation bo* 
ing tliii-« roinbini'd witii a true one, (ieorgia, and tite otfier 
Caucasian loontries were earned too far to the east li\ an 
e\iessi\e lengiiietiitig of tin* Itl.ic k iSea. and oi c upied what 
ought to have bee n the middle ol* tlie C'a* plan, the iiortlierii 
part of whieh rc'inained in its true situation, lieim*, the 
whole of' this sea rereived an tdilicpie direc tion from north- 
west to south-east, and was r«‘pt eseiitc*d a fifth part inoro 
than its real lt*iigth. l)*Vtiville opposed this s^stc'iii cd* 
lionne, and inaintained the true direc tion cd'tlie C’as-piati Sea.j 
In tlie nautical c'Xpedition in which ttiiic*lin and llahlit/.l 
wervi ( one ernc'ti, all the latitudes, ami some longitudes of the 
eastern and (he southcooi shore were determined. 'I’he ob-M'“’*H> 
servatioiis cd' these v.inous travellers, tak»*ii along "ith ' 
the longitude ol t'asbiii aseert.iimol h) M. Ueaiic hamp, 
and c'cimparc'd more recently with the numerous pnirnaN of* 

Fremh oflicers who have letiiiiied fVciiii i’eisia, seem ut 
laat to have fixed the extent and position id the t.'aspiaii 
Sea. Less easier!) , more iiidented, and more henl than 
d’Anville has represented, it still has, agreeahl) to the opi- 
nion of that learned geographer and of IVter 1., a direc ticiii 
iicarl) parallel to the meridian. 

If the reader vvill pardon this rxpf»sition of (hr* hmg con- pmMf.o 
finued errors and deciptions of matheinatic al geography, 
which to those not dci*ply c one criied in sin b matters may 
be Homewhat dry, it is hojMMl he will have more pleasure in 
follow ing us in the descTiption of the pbvsiial cliaracters of 
Ihia singular sea. The level of it is lower than that of ther.<«c:. 
ocean or the Bla<^'k Sea. Olivier makes a difTeiTnre of Ci 
feet- Lowiu, whose researches seem to have been on 

• SJrm, /\r ) |T20, 
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BOOK known lo that loarnril travrlh*r« makes it only 53.^ The 
\x\iv. vioutli wiiifU, arffuiniip; strength from the eleva- 

' fioii fjf the shore, udileil to tlie fac ility f»f their motion along 
llie sorfiK c* «if the water, exeri ise a powerful inlliienrc in 
\ arming llie lext-l of the water at the opposite extiTiniilvs. 
lien' e, its xai iatioiis haxi' a range of from foiii to eight 
feet/ ;whI powi rlhl ( iirreiifs are generated lioth with the 
rising and snhsHling of the witids. S<*me dinereiicc al- 
si» ari^« s IVom the tneliitig of the snoxxs swelling the ri- 
\ei ^. Of tlnsi« thr \\ olga anfl the I rai or laik are the 
most (listiiigtiislied on the Kiiiopeaii siile ; the 'IVd/.eii or 
0< lins, the Kesii-O/rn. and ttie Khoor, i»n that of Asia. 

,n. :i It hat .iKo het'ii said to he stdijett to another %‘ariatioii^ 

" whiih ohserxes \eiv distant periods. We arc told that 
situs* J ‘ M*, the vx.iters of the sea ha\e eneroaehed on the 
Ktis'.ian ti i rit«»r> t(» tlie noith. 'I'liis is a fart which might 
di '>er\ e to he In Iter asm tainei!. 'The ile|)th of tliin sea is 
iiicoiisidei ahle, e\( ( ptiiig at the southern t‘xtreniity9 where 
hnttoni has not (ns n toimd at a deptli of ^MOt) feet.| 

Tallas and ntheis haxe itidtiiged in the geologiral Sjiecu- 
latien til si adxance.l hx \ areniiis, f»f the former existenceof 
a iniieh greater exteiision of this vea to the north-west, and 
a iiiiioii of It wiiii the sea of A/sd* along the low grounds, 
ahotinding in shells and saline plants, and where the Man- 
i(( li Hows to tlie sea cit A/of, and the kooma to (he Caspian, 
Hut of siteh an exteiisiun not the slightest historical trace is 
to be found in aii\ < rediialile aullior. 'i'lic ideas of the an- 
cient gengraptiers resperting a great extension of this sea 
to the east ba\e no relation to this supposed strait. The 
xoyages ot the Argonauts would not be at all explained by 
^ ■'«; siirli a strait, and reijuire no surli exjilanation.^ The sup- 
' poMtion of the Hlark Sea lia\ ing stood at a higher level, 

and being separated fiom the Mediterranean by a conti- 

liCis..', U. 'Mf, \. » 
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iiiialitiii tit l.\n I at TONS the TliiMt lan Do-pli'M Us, till ti. at 
intiiinus wji-^ rnp^iret!, aiul a tleiasiaUn*; i!i siu t eetlett 

the HUtlileti exit ll»e water'* tif the Hl.ti k >e.i and ol the ’ 
Caspiafi w It li wlmli it had heeii pre\n»ii'*l\ (MMtitiuniis, — all 
h\ ptithetii al hi'.tor\ in siioi < rted hv iik oi.testilde ph\ - 
Nieai ti uths. 'I’lie ^alle_\ tif the nn'pl.oMi^ i ^ n.itural, and 
nut forini'd h> ari\ \iideiit < <11.1*011 itplit-. 'The united ss.^tei"* 
<»r the Kiixkm* .»iu1 Ca-opi.iii .'^e.t'o. I :ii‘o« d !«» the lu‘i,L;hl n»jui 
site tu Inrin *'in h a tleluj^e, w<uild ha\e loinid an exit hv 
ilitrerent \all( \** irotn lht»setd the nn*»plH»i*i|s * I'he ;si‘ !“ ■' 
ral de|iii;t s destriiutt in the^e e.ii w 1 ilin..;'*., il lhe\ h.nl 
an} realit}, wne pr>>l}ahl\ iiikthiiii; tnun' tlian hu .1! iunn 
datiun** liiniteil to ( ertain p<it t** (d‘ tiri c-ie. ■ The slai;nanl 
water nieiitnined h\ a Hw.iiitiiK* author as ( xisliri;^ «»ri the 
north sitie id' t'ani.vsiis in the tonrth <eidni‘\, whiili has 
heen eonsidiied a 1 onnnnation o! the al|la ^u^ < nnnexioii 
of the two seas, is n illnn:^ el^e tiiaii tin 1 i!<e ol tJoh liei et/' 
Koi, whn h ‘olill exists. 

Hut what lieeoities, it in.i} he a^K« < 1 , ot all the water 
\%hlth so mail} iim is poor liTo the (‘aspi.ri .^i .1 r llo fliey 
flow intfi two soiiteriMin'iMt'i c onpi.nnn at!«ois wimli lotiinit 
this M .*1 w till tin' Tei Sian t lilt, .n.d v.I.nh s.nin* t!.i\clhrs 
pretend to haM’ srin'' 't'nn.M K id this hind ha\e, alall 
times, been eorisiderkd hy the pnln nms as piin-U iiiiai^i- 
nar; 'I'he willow-h aves hmiid in tin* Pei*ian Cinll’ dt» 
not rcc|uire to « ome tVoiii tiiiilan * 0 * an} other part of the 
C.'anpi.'in .shore, the hanks o! the Knphr.iti ** hein^ snilii ii lit 
-to furnish them. 'I'he waters of the t’aspiaii hea, like lliosc 
of tlic Ocean, gi\e off their ‘♦iiperllnily hv evaporation. 
This evaporation has been lotisideied as estahlished hv the 
extreme humidity of the atioosphi'ie in Da^histan, Shir- 
wan, (ihilan, and .^la/cllMler m ; hut no s»k h pheiioiiiefia 
as these arc required for the d< inonstratiori. Kicr} person 
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cmhuoil with a slight ktiowicilgc of chemistry knows that, 
while the air bccmncH chargrti with the moisture which it 
imbibes by evaporation* it continues to appearance dry, that 
is, it retains a disposition to imbibe more rather than to dc; 
po.site wliat it contains, till the iin|iregiiation reau hes a cei*- 
tain degree of strength, or till a ( ertain degree of i old is 
commnniratefl to it. I'he rirciimstanres re(|uired for the 
deposition take plare at a ronsiderahle height in the atmo.s- 
phere, and most partii nlarl\ on the summits of high moun- 
tains. 'Mie r.iiiiN aod the dews thus fonned till tin* sjirings 
and the ri\ri s, ami maoitaiii a ronstant rirml.ition of the 
same water tiMM lIing from the beiglifs to the seas b\ the 
ri\ers along the sm l.n »*, a .d fiM>m tin* seas to tin* high lands, 
thrmigli the le-^s (ih>iuus, Inil not less eei tain route of the 
almospliei e. 

'I'lie shoi i s of thin great Sea are, oo the east, formed hy 
steep height- ; on the smith they .irt* partl\ skirted with 
inar^h\ ilat*' ; on tin* west and north hy downs of sand. 
'I'ho bottom is strew et! with shells, wliirli are paitly crum- 
hied, and pai tiv eminnlii'fl witli the ro( ky strata. Chalk, 
sandstone, ami p\ rites, are the [)re\ ailing minerals. 'I'lic 
shores are ohseured, and the nioiilhsof the ri>ers concealed 
hy prodigious i rops of reeds and rushes. 

Kouiid the months of the ri\ ers the w ater is fresh, but 
beeomes inoi'u rat» ly salt towards the middle of the jVili 
though less so than that of the ocean. In addition to the 
usual ingredients of sea w ater. it eontains a considiTable. 
(piantit) of sulphurie a* id, whieh is obtaiiiei) from it ill 
union with soda, iImI is in the siaN* of twtauher*s salt.* The 
north-west wiinls are s.iid to diiniiiisli the saltness, and to 
inciiMse the hitterne'.s of the water. I'liepowerfiilplios- 
plioreseence of fin' thick muddy wafers of tin* Caspian Sea 
is reiu.irked hy Calias. 'Mio black colour wliicli they as- 
sume at a gieat distance from the shore is notbing more 
than tlic effect td' the depth, and owing to the same optical 
cause which makes the ocean ap|)€ar comparatively dark 
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ami insto.iil of liglit «cri‘cn, in ticrp wliorr the 

colour oftlic l)»»ttoiii Hoon not inlormix with the natu- *'**'^' 

ral f'olonr of l*o* watrr.* 

Ir*^ iiortlinti txulf'* an* ofti*n fni'/ni. 'Dir shores arc fn*- 
f| .tVit <! h\ t;ic a’ f limit rs of a(|iiatir hinU-. 'I'ltc M-a itself l>iu’« 
atioiifiilN III IinI., 'rill* siur^'roii ‘ Jrnpn/st'r sfunn) is the I lOj. 
jiriiii ip.tl ithii-i I III ii ^ ti'liioit‘s. I* roiii .»()i),non to •t0i),()0() 
an stHino iini*s i .nn;l*l lo .i v«Mr. Hot ! »r ilflit ati* i‘:itiMg 

tlo''t.ilr! ' J. .•>; I If r /Hr'-M •/ ' is pi i ft- i imI ; .mil it isfiotii 

ll.r si »i ri ll stii: Mil ./ . » iisf r s'l //z'/i/s, i alh li ih tin* Kiis- 

hiaii l.ifijiH «:;<• sf 7/ /" #, Hi.if tfo* In *.? c .i\ i.m* anil tin* strung- 
i'st is;ii^|,i-s ,iir olit.iiiMil. \ itiillioii ami a liaM of tlii'SO 
lisli, tak«-!i III a \iar« ar<* \.iloril at a million of riihics 

( X! I ' .‘'a* I Is ..N«i tin ./• I i/'f If s* r fnistt, tin* hrluf^il 

of till' l(o>^;aiis. rtiis ImIi attains .m <•llo^lllims si/.r, ami 
oni* a loMN) l ait liM l I'T lliire Imrsis. It is also found 
111 tilt* l.tkr \iai. till* lll.ii k ^ra, tin* Daouhr, and in tlin 
i'lrat n \ n s 1)1 .sjlniia, ilou n to tin* si/i* oi tin* laoia. Ill 
one \rar loo, «)•••) nt tin 111 lia\i* lorn lao^lil in tin* C*as|naii, 

.imontii in \aliir to Jo, nio iiiii()|i'*{ fj ' I his 

M’a I iiiit.iiiis a spiM ii s of •»ral-, not \f t vm'iI i!< tt'i inini'il. 3 lie .0 

s|H'< ii*s i/t slit'ils ami si a jilatits touin) in il tire not iiijinc<> 

rolls.; 

'Die islands of tins sra arc noti.id in tin* dt’srrijitifitiH of 10.1 I*-, 
tin* ; ‘'inf I ii's to n\1iii1i tln*\ In loo^^, t i*-nri*all^' spraking, 
those t!iat li.oe an\ rlr>atiuii lia^i no Nsatri* anil no \egitsi> 
tt«in. I hr low islainis an* ofcrti iiiri'e s.iinllMriks surroundi'd 
wiih ri*eds. 'rin ii* an* wn h-u deep ami se< lire liarhourH ; 
and as the winds aie liahle to suililfn < hanges, tlie na\iga> 
tion is, uii tliC wtnde, dangerous. Hadku is indeed the only 
harbour in wiiicli a \essei can ride with safety in .stormy 
wcath«*r. 

It. would serve little purpose to enumerate all the names 
wliii li liaie been given to tliis sea. 'Mie Caspian is one of 
the most ancient^ and was piobablj derived from the word 

V t n.'t, t,\ j. ; »if I'rtf* nj^ f f 

T Ifforgi. rs- i-p: l-\ K .•'Or. r. hi', it'. 
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BOOK Rasp« 0 name onrc givi*ii to Caurasus. 'Hiis name is not 
XXXIV* ^„|y common to the (Jreek ainl Latin languages, hut enters 
into the Cieorgian, the Armenian, and the Syriar.* The 
Jewish rahhis and IVritsol rail it tlie Dead Hea. 'riie'l'uid^ 
ish fletiominatinii tor it. Khoo^goon Denghi/i. is varimisly 
translated, hut no |iroli .hie et\ino|ng\ is assigned, 'riie Dy- 
zantines and the Arahians rail it the Sea of Khny.ares. after 
a imwerriil nation; ami tl:e liiis«.i:in annalists knew it in the 
tenth ^^•lll^ll■y nndei* tin* name of (inalnishtii Sfnvnlcnslxni- 
.Vore, after tin* .Shwalis or Sla\oiiian people, not iiiiteh 
known, that li\ed on the Wnlga.j In the maps of tin* mid- 
dle age, the name Mar di Sala is appin d to if, which the 
learned M ahl translates Sea of Salt; hut it is perhaps ra- 
ther ileiived from the town of Sara or Sara\, the capital of 
Knptrhiik, wliiili in some maps is ralletl S.ila, There would 
he no etnl t(t the emifiieration of names taken from adjarent 
pro\inees, sm li as the liireanian Sea, and many others. 
The nann* given to it in (he /ejnla-Nesfa is, ho\\i*\er, wor- 
thy of rem:uk. That nporhevplial work, which is full of 
old traditions, calls this sea 7V/o7vo 7 /k/'/i, oe the “ great 
water of the joilgment.” IVrhaps Noali\ Hood, as describ- 
ed in some of the Kastern traditions, might have a connec- 
tion with a sinking of the earth, which had destroved the 
inhahitants of an extensive loiintrv, and converted it into 
this remarkable sea. _ 

p.MUHsiun Having thus traced the geographical history of the i'as- 
im>ul*h ni pmii Sea, let us take some notice c»f a discussion naturally^ 
ihr osu*. attached to it. 'I'his consists in a fpiestion famous in the 
annals of geography, Did the river (Ixus or (iilion once flow 
into this sea ? 

t'.tfiierrti Tliose reudn-s who peruse the works of the Greek and 
ofVho* Roman geographers in a sii|H*rficial manner will perceive a 
•ncicnfi. considerable unanimity among them on the course and ter- 
mination of the Oxus. It IS described as running from 

* WaM. \s.i^n. I. C7*\ 
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ea««t t«» wcHtt and faUing into thf Caapian Sea. Thia ia 
\%lial Strain! ami IMiiiy al'^a^H «up|)OHr to hr tlic farU and 
■•hat rtolcmy expressly asM'itn. Hut tliri-r arc varioua' 
vniitstiitirrH iitiHtiiiiiity among authors 

imposing < harartrr. In tin* first plarr, tin* rxtriision 
>%lii<li tlu’si* giM»graplH*rs gi'i' t*) tin* C'aHjiian Sra in an 
rastrrlv ilirn lit»n. and thru* silrmr willi rrgnril to the lako 
Aral, Iratl ns to In tir\r tiiat tht‘\ coiisidnril that lakr as a 
]iail o( thr t*a*'pian Si a, and that, in hprakiiig of the junc- 
tion »»f tht* IKns with the t'aspiaii Sea, they meant by thn 
latter the lake Aral. I'his w ill appear e\ ident to any person 
who, with a map before him, reads that passage of Strabo, 
111 whiili, after desinbing tlie CKus and the (Irliiis, lie at- 
tirins tiiat the laxartes ^tlie moilei n Syr-Daria) also flowed 
into the i'asptaii : a tei inination wbirh the course of that 
river rendered at all tunes impossible.* Another of tho 
am ieiit w liters, Poinpoiiius Mila, gives a description of 
the (l\U'» (piite < onforinahle to the pieseiit geography of 
the surroofidiiig pko < Instead of merely s.iyiiig that its 
I ourse IS IVoiii l ast to Wi >t, ^a mode of deni riptioii which 
has led so many to mmeive iimi tune has altered its direc- 
tion,) he s.iv ^ih.d, after ruiiiiiiig wmtwant, it takes a north- 
erlv direitiMi, ai.d f.dU into the Sfylhiaii he,i.f From this 
anoiiiit, it must tin ii, n't it does now, have fallen into the 
lake Aral, vvlir h was ( onsidered by the authors whom Mela 
ifillowed as a golf of the northern or Si ythian oieari, Tho 
order in wliirh the tlxon is named along with other rivers 
by Dionysius IVrieget.i shows that, though he makes it 
run into the ('aspiaii hea, he places its mouth in Sogdiana 
or I’horasinia, and not in the country of the; Derbices, who 
lived near the bay of Balkan on the Caspian Sea,f showing 
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that he was acquainted with the northerly course of UiLn 
rivcj’. 

A very important passap^e of I’atrnrius, quoted by Strabo, 
proves more rlearl) that the mouth f»f the Oxu.s was ex- J 
actly in the same situation as it is now. “Some 
the OeliUN runs through llai triana, others initke it run 
along the frontier of that i onntt ) . 'I'lu* •• latter ( oiisider it 
as distiiiet from tin' Omis to its trriiiination, and l>ing 
fartlier sooth, althoogli IomIi fa)) into the sea in llyrrania. 
Tlie former, allowing that these rivers are diflerent in their 
origin, maintain that tln v join, and (hat the bed id' the 
Omis is often si\ or seven stadia in hreaillb. It is at leas) 
(ertairi tliat the laxarti's is, fioiii its lise to its luoutli, dif- 
ferent from the Oxus, altlioiigli it runs into tin* same sea.^ 
ratrorlns savs tliat tlieir iiioiitlis are about eiglity farsangs 
distant from em li otlier; but tlie Persian farsang is with 
some sixty stadia, with others tliirt}, am) witli a lew 
fortv.” 

'^\)icii wo measure with a pair of eoinpasses tin* present 
^ distaiic e )j« tween tl.e most soiitlier)) inontli of tlie laxartes 
or S}r-I) Il ia, am) (be most lasterlv of t)ie Oxus or (fi)ioii, 
we liiid it degrees 20 minutes, equivalent to 231)2 stadia 
(allow ing 1 1 U D st«idia to a degree.) 'r.iking the farsang, 
at thirty stadia, the distaiiee an ording to Patroiliis would 
be ‘2400 stadia, winch is prenselv the number given by 
Kratostlienes, quoted b} Strabo u little before. 'Pliiis the 
ancient and modern distaines nearly agree. This corre- 
sp<Mideiu'e will ap|MMr the tiioie siiprising. if we examine 
tlic distance taken along the sboris of the lake Aral. It ijf 
found to be 3320 stadia, or eight) -three faiisaiigs, of forty 

• PUnv, li*', M. r. 11, III (cmii,; i >.> j rf Kral'i't'u'nr 
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bCadiiU FinaHy, if we take for our points the most westerly book 
mouth of the Ciihon, and the most northerly of the Syr-Uaria, ^***’^- 
we shall have eighly-tvo farsatigs of sixty stadia. I'lius the 
three marks gi\en by Patrt)cliis, or rather by the Persians 
who..i he had ronsulted, coiinii to shew that tlietMo mouths 
of the Oxiis and laxartes ^erc at tlie same distance ns at 
presenty consequeiitl> butli emptied theniseUes into the lake 
Aral. 

TliiH it ap|M^ars that tlie tirceksund Unmans had no |M)si- c omir. 
live notions of their own respecting the mouth of tlie Oxiis. 
liut the traditions which they had collected, and some geo- 
graphical data which they had oOttiined, gi\o us every rea- 
son to conclude that this ri\er had always the same coiirso 
and termination as now*. 

The th'ientalists undoubtedly furnish some information to Oimihou oi 
those wlio can penisc tlicir works in the original languages. 7 »»***'* 
Jbn-liaukal| and after him Abulfeda, describe the course of r*'rM»n 
the tiihoru agrceahly to our modern maps, as terminating in 
the lake of Kliowan*7.ni, whic h wc call the sea or lake of 
Aral. Abulfeda cpiotes, but without acf|iiiesc ing in its 
truth, the assertion of Uamsed MaincHiri, according to whom 
one branch of the (lihon should run into the timm Sea;"*^ 
that is, the Persian (Milf. The 'i'urkish gf*ographer lladgi- 
Kbalfah says, after llaindoiilah a Per'^tan geographer, that 
an arm of the CKus takes a direction towards the Caspian 
Scat crossing in a rapid stream the valley of Kherlava. 

The traveller Abdoul Keryin, who visited these places in 
1730 and 1740, aflirms that the tjihoii, ** far fnmi arriving 
at Ma*7anderaii (ilyrcania,) as some authors had said, did 
not even reach the lake Khowarezni, being entirely exfiend- 
cd by frecpicnt outlets for the irrigation of the ficldH.”t 

The European travellei-s of the iCth and 17tli centuries r'jfoiv<»ar. 
appear not to ha>c obserted (he facts with their own eyes/'*''* 

• 1 tlr.ikii K '• ^ Gfoj^r. 4V, 1C?. Ibo-Hri’Aa}, 
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HOOK blit all llirougli the distorting medium of Ptolemy, otlicrwisc 
they could not have fftllen into so many roritradictinns. 

' Han way, Bruce, and Jenkiiisnn, jtretimded to have found a 
dried arm of the t)xus, lint wiiiili had at a former period 
conveyed its waters, or at least a part of llieiii, to tlic'i'as-' 
piaii Sea, Hut one of t’.* so gentlemen, Bruce, makes the 
month of this hraiicli near Sellisotire, in ^2' 30' of latitude, 
while anotiier phues it in the great liay ol Halkaii, in 30 \ 
The large Itnssian Atlas, lately published, fixes it in this 
last situation. Nor is there any agreement about the situa- 
tion where this arm of the river separates from the jircsent 
line. Some place it at Ila/arasp, others at Vazirkend, 
while some go as far down as I rgheirz. Add to this, that 
tlio epo( ii of the supposed stopping of this hraneli hy the 
Tartars, is an eipial snhjeei of uiu ertainty, and of contra- 
i;u»oi.in die tory assertions, T\w Arabian writers whom we have 
f4 . 1 uni. iiiriitioiied, do not admit any modem change of this 
kind. It must h«i%e heeti prior to Ihii-llaukal, in the tenth 
century. Yet the Russians sa} that it took plaec about the 
yearinih and was intended to present an obstruction to 
tlie progress of their arms. 

» oil 'j'lic following itieinorabic transactions were the consc- 
■ ,1 ‘ <iuence?i of this belief, so tirmly maintained hy that nation."** 

Peter the (ireat had recei\ed some accounts of gold being 
contained in the sunds of the kisil-Daria, a river which 
falls into the (iihfui from the east, and is sometimes con- 
ioiindod with the latter. He restdved to take possession 
of a country where ho hoped to find mines of wealth, and 
through which lie might also o|)cii a cominerrial com- 
munication witli India. Navigators wrre sent to find out 
the mouth of the Risil'Daria. which was siip|)oscd to run 
into the Caspian. A ri\er was found, perhaps the Ted- 
zen, which was taken for the Kisil-Haria. The learned de- 
cided that it was the U\us, and an expedition was resolved 
on and prepared. Alexander Heckewiiz, son of a Circa« 
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.iian prini*i% captain of tin* i'/arN gti.ird. ac(|iiaiiit('<l 
the 'I'artar language, hail a ho4t\ of mni phued iiiulcr 
his 4 oiiiiiiaiMi, to pr<»croil to the piTleiiiUMl mouths of the 
Kisil' Daria, aiitl to take ptisscssioii «»!* the adjacent r«mn- 
tries. 'I'hc 'Tartars, um asy to see the Hussians making ho 
many \isits t«> tliis plat r, ha<l« it was saiil, turned aside the 
course ot' the ri\er, h\ damtiiing it up with a strong d>ki% 
and conilui ling llie water in three t aiials to the lake Aral. 
Jieckt'wit/. arrived with his ariii\, and Ncarched in \ain for 
tht*ri\er hy whnh he liopid to asc eiiii to Kliiwa. 'The khan 
met him w ith a numerous army, hut was soon defeated hy 
means of the Kuropoaii artillery. Murlilied and rendereil 
«lesperale b> this defeat, the khan sent to iinpiire of the 
Kiissiaii g<‘ner:il what were the complaints of itiissia, and 
what sac rifn es weir rcMpiired of liiiii. Bcckew it/, full of 
the notion cif the artificial change of direction which had 
hern gi\rn to the K isil-Darta, demands of the khan that he 
should opc'ii the dykes which prcveiitcsl the ri\er frcmi riin- 
iiiiig luto the Caspian sea, and thus iTstorc* it to Its old 
course. 'The 'Taitar prince replieil, that this operation was 
beyond his iKiuer, and that it was imposiihle to c Jo.se up 
the c hannels in whtcfi the ri\er followed its new dim lion. 
lieckcwit/ then proposc’d to execute the project with litK 
own men, prc»\tded their safety were ensured hy the deli- 
very of ho**tages. 'To this pro|Hisal the 'Tartars willingly 
agrt*ed, and the hostages were gi\en, 'These, at the same, 
time, ac*ted as guides to the Kussian army, which marched 
fUc days towards the scijiposed dry hed of the river. In 
every fpiartcr they met with nothing but small puddles of 
stagnant water. 'The sfddiers were exhausted w ith thirst. 
The guides, with the most perfidious intentions, prcifjosed to 
the ilussians that they should diside themselves into small 
parties, and go in diflenmt directions. The Russian com- 
mander was under the necessity of following the advice of 
bis enemies. The small Ruvsian army was no sooner dis- 
persed in these unknown deserts, than the Tartars, who had 
watched them, attacked their feeble detachments on all sides. 
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Some Mere pul to the swoni, anti the rest reduced to slave* 
ry. The unfortunate Herkewit*/ was taken into the presence 
of the khan, and harked to pieces. His skin was dried, and 
made into the cover of a drum, whirli was preserved at Klii- 
wa as a trophy, to testify to posterity the disastrous issue of 
an expedition so ignorantly planned, and rondiicted with so 
little, prudence. The news of these tragical exents were 
taken ti» linssia by the soldiers who had hei'ii left in the fort 
of Karr.ganskoi. and saxed theinselxes on board the vessels 
which had brought tin in. 

'riieie is notliitig in tliese transactions to pistify any 
change of opinion ahotii the ancient course of the 0\us. It 
is not prohalile that a xxeak 'rartar nation had either any 
adeipiate iimtixe for changing the ( onrsi* of the rixer, or the 
ineaiis of eflei ting an operatimi of stu ii prodigious labour. 
Jlut tlM‘y hud siilfu ientlx strong iiiotixes for allowing the 
Kusstans to persexere in their inistakeii ideas and xain rc 
reseunhes. 

If the f|iiestion were considered as deserving of fiirthci 
resean h, (trec isioit wfuthl he lies! attained hy means of a 
well inforined person traxelliiig hy land, with a barometer 
ill bis band, from tiiiriew tfi .\strabad, along the. east side 
of tlie Caspian Sea. 'I’lie Hiissian maps lay down a series 
<if sand) x.illevs betxxeeii tlie present course of the flxusand 
ilie t'aspiaii. !«* * ^xe baxe no sati.sfact<»ry an omit of the 
autliorittcs on which Uic'>c thdiiieations are founded, Georgi, 
in his description of Kiissia, anti ttinelin in his travels, re- 
present this country us occupied by a diain of moiintaiiih 
reaching from the stepiH^ of Ktrgiiis to Astrabad, separating 
at every point the basin of the lake Aral from that of the. 
Caspian Sjea 
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J'liK ronntr\ ( oinpn’hniiliMl niul«‘r this namr is gcMicrally book 

rtnisuliTiMl ;»>. :i part of l*rrsia, anil (listint;iiis|ici| liy t!u' np- XWV. 
{M'llation 1)1' K.i-tt rn ; Imt hntli in it*^ phvsii al, civil, ' 

aiifl piilitn al i It.irai ter, it i'« rntitird to a ««f'paratt‘ ilcscrip* 
til n. At pii si'iit it torins an inilcpcnilciit kiiifi^iloin, ami 
liolils in fmn sonir •<nrf*oiiniiinp; < oimtrics licinnginp; at 

othrr timi'N to l*riHia, linlt [m imIciiI 'I’arlarv (or 'rurkestan*) 
anil India. 

ft undrr tin* naiiirs nf t)ir kinp;doni of raiihiil from N •*«'** ■ 

tlir I iipital, ^onn iitncs ( 'autiiih'*(.in« sonirtiinrH tlic kingdom 
of K.indaliar, I'foin .uiotln-r < .ipit.tl. In forinrr tiincs it wan 
dciioniinat' il tin* kiiigdniii ol (•Ini/nrc, or (■ In /nee, from 
aiintln r i it v , (or a siimlar n .i''on. 

*rin'» kiii);floiii >aiiiN in it** liotindarins, liriiig in itself 
iinsrltiiol, and tloi'^ pn-Moitnl from ^•\^•r^lng its natural"^' 
^tivngtli in ri-taining some of its most rnnote dr|N*iiden('icH. 

At piesfiit its utmost extent is from tin* west of Herat, in 
Kast Long, ti.? , to tlie castrrn lioiindar^ of C’aslimere, in 
Long. 77 , and troni tlie inoiitli of the Indus in North LaL 
24*, to the upper part of (lie H\us in Lat. .>7'^ In Uieao 
countries the Khootlia or i huri h>service is used, in 'ahirli 
the king of the Afghans is pra\ed for, although the degrecH 
of Auhjection of the diffi rent loi alities arc \arioij 9 . 'i'ho 
empire rompffdiettds .\fghanistan pro|H*rly so railed, Seis- 
tan, part ol khorasan, and of Mekr.’in, Balk, Kutlorc, 
Kandahar. Sind and Cashinete, togt iher with a |i«irtion of 
Lahore, and the greater part of Mooltan. 

The \ihole |>opulation is estimated at fourteen millions 
« onsihting of the following nations • 
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^XJSTA.N 


>OK 

Afghans'^ 


XXV. 

Holoorlies ..... 

1,000,000 

iitatioii. 

I'artar.s 

l,i2()0,000 

IVrsiaiis (inrliiding 'I’anjiksj . 

1,:100,000 


Indians of dinc rrtit i*a< o.s . 

.">,700,000 


^liHC'olIaiioous tribes 

300,000 


Oil tli(* iifirth it is h\ tlif rnnj;o of Hindoo Ooosli, 

or lliiiiloo i^ih, tlio liMlian (‘ain astis, srpiiratiii,!; it from 
IntlrpioMlMit 'I hut on tlir wrsirni part of tlic line it 

rxtrriils lir\oii<i this raiij^r to tlir ti‘rrU4»r>' of ilalk. This 
lotintaifi^. (diaiii is a < ontinnatioh of tlir liiininaieli iiiountaiiis on tho 
<‘as(, wiiif'h at fa'^liiiirre lost* tht' tiaiio' of llimiiialelii and 
takr that of lliioloo C'oo'^h, from a prak in tin* iieighhour- 
Inmil of (*auhuk to uliic li that apprilalion more strirtly be- 
lon^i^s. '[’In* laiiij;!’ is piM'prtiiall} covriTd with snow, as far 
west us till* prak ; hr^oinl this tho hoight iliminiHlios, and 
tho snow is iindto<l in stiiiiinor. 'I'hat part of tho c hain is 
callotl l*aropainisiis. Kroin tho plaoo whorotho Indus issues 
fmiii liimhio Ihiosh, in latitiido .k) , and longitiido T.V, this 
ri\or pussc*s through iiioiintaiiis to lalitiido . Aftor this 
it has a plain on oat h sido, all tho way to the sou; but at a 
littio di'^taiioo to tho west of this ri\or, tho iiioiintain range 
ofSoliin ni oxtonils as far .south as latitude JO . 'i'li is range 
sends throe hraiirhos to tho oast 'The most nortlioily of 
those i.s railed tho range of ,>4 , from its latitude at its point 
of dotaciiiiiont ; another is ralh-d the Salt range, being chief- 
ly coiiiposed of rook sail; hoili of these extend ronsiderablj 
to the east of the Indus, into that part of India called the 
I’unjaub. The third does not roach that ri\er. 

From the southern teriiii nation of the Suliinan range, a 
chain of hills riins nearly west to the table-land of 
On the south-west it has lower hills included in Mckrao. 

* Thr rfa<4«*r will icmaiK the crr.it diflferrnc «* b4*iw«»c?n this f Jlirnatf , and that 
V iiirli jtivrn m iht» huUioi’n I'.iMr Jt p. '06, which piocet'drd on authority 
Tar inlcnvir to th.vt Mr. I'lphiii<il«iiir's work i-n th*' kiit};<lani of Caubiil, from 
U the nieater part ol the piesvut buoK is taken,— T r, 
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If a line is friim llic souiU ciul of tlic Soliiuaii chain book 

to IlciMt, at till* western extremity, we shall, with the liin- 
iloo Coosli nnuintains, mid a line parallel to the Iniliis on 
the west, form a triaiisjle, w hii li comprelienils the six'ater 
part of the moiintnimois r«»iiiiti*y of Afghanist.'in. 'I'he first 
line will he more correct, if, instead of lieinp; Ktraip;ht, it has 
a convexity to the south-west. I'he liills here included \ary 
in their direction and ele\atioit. All the ronsidei'able ones 
have snow I^in" fin them diiritii; part of the year, and arc 
generally separated hy fertile valleys. Hetweeii the Hin- 
iloo Toosh and the vallo\ of the rauhnl river, there arc 
three parallel ranj^es of mountains successively lower, and 
passing under dilferent local names, sonic of them very pre- 
cipitous, and inhabited by different tribes, or subdivisions of 
tribes. In the eastern part the hills on the two sides of that 
river approximate ; and the river runs among liills mid rocks, 
nifferent valleys on the left and right, that is, the west and 
east, open into that of the Caiihiil. 'riiat part of this coun- 
try, iiK'liiding hills anti \nll«‘ys which lie north of tlic C'aii- 
hnl river, is called Cohi'^t in. 'I'f> the west f>f ('oliist:ni is 
the Paropamisan < liain, which is less lofty, lint intricate and 
little known in its minute topography, from being dilliciili 
of access. Its eastern part, inhabited hy the, lla'/.niireli 
tribes, is cold ami rugged; the weslf^rn, iiiliahiti'd hy the 
Kimaks, is somewhat better ciilti\ated, and has wiiler val- 
leys, but still poor and wthl. 

Opposite to a southerly pr*»jection mid liigli peak of (he 
Hindoo roosh range called iaiuiMl, and on the south of Ihi; 

Caiibul river, is a liigb peak, called Suffaid Coh, which is 
a sort of centre from which different ranges of mountains 
extend, chiefly belonging to the Solitn m chain ; tlie descent 
from whicli to the Indus on the east, is steep and sudden. 

On the west it is also sudden, hut less considerable, the land 
itself being liigher. The Soliman range consists of a hard 
black stone at its highest part; next a hard red stone; then 
a friable grey sand stone. The braiichrs running west from 
iliis range are more intricate ami less known than the east* 
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erly ones already montioncil. Diffrrrnt ranges extend tVom 
the nortli-wcHt of the plateau of Kelat to the east, some in- 
clining northerly, and others a little to the south. 

The Indus is the most eonspinious river ronnerted with 
Afghanistan. A great proportion of the water whirh falls 
on that country, nov\s in dilfereiit streams from the W'cst into 
this great n\er ; and the Indns is almost entirely more or less 
under the Afghan <lo tiinion after it crosses the great inoiin' 
tain range in which it dt\idcs lliinaleh from Hindoo CNiosh. 
The Ahlia Seen and the iiooringfljH), proceeding from the 
Hindoo C'oosh, and riiiinitig in general a soiitlierly course, 
flow into the liifltis on the west sidt*. kaiishkhaur River 
is another which, like the Indus, arises a great way north 
of the same range, and flows straight south parallel to the 
Beloot-Tagh range; passes tlie rooiiil with great violence 
on the cast, atnl falls into the Caiihiil. Higher up, the ri- 
ver Catihul receives various other Irihutaries from the val- 
leys, and earricH all their waters finally into the Indus, a 
little ahove Atfock. Lower down, the Indus receives seve- 
ral small streams from the west, then the Koorooin, and, 
farther south, the <hiiiifil, the waters of which, however, 
though its course is long, are (diictly expended in irrigating 
the land of Dainaun along the eastern base of the Soliroaa 
range. 'Flic greatest of the ri\ers which water the west 
of Afghanist.m is the Helinund or Etyinander, called in 
some maps the llendiniiid. It runs 200 miles through tlic 
Faropaiiiisan range; ilien issues into the cultivated plains 
of the Doranee territory ; soon enters a sandy desert, and 
terminates in tlic lake of Seistan. Its course is generally 
west by south. E\ery where within half a mile ora mile, its 
banks arc cultivated and fertile. Its stream is considerable, 
though forded for the greater part of the year through al- 
most the whole of its course. In the dry season, it is breast 
deep where it leaves the niouiiiains, and at the time oT tlie 
melting of the snows is deep and rapid. It receives some 
very important tributaries, chiefly on its left or south side, 
vi/.. the I'rghuudauh, near which is the city of Kandahar: 
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the I'liriik, siml the Shnrund.tii, wliicli i«»in the Urgim- wook 
daub. Oil the north side, it refei\os the Khaiishrood. 

Farther west is the Furra-rood, iiOO miles which ap- 

pears to flow directly into the lake, or to he lost in the 
sands. The Oxus rises within the snhjngated territory ofoxu^. 
lialk, heftire it crosses Independent 'rartai*) to lall into the 
lake Aral. 

'I'he lower part of the plain of the Indus is called the i.. 
Siml, t»r Lower Sind. It issnhject to a native prince, who is 
tributary to the king *if I’aubul. From Shikarpoor to Snn- 
gnr, it is called I'pper Sind, which is more directly under 
his government. Above Snngur is Daniann, a name which 
is sometimes limited to the skirts of the hills; at other times 
im hides the plain inhabited by \arious tribes. At the upper 
part of the Indus, within the Afghan territory, is the ( onii- 
trv of tlie tribe called Yoosof/>es. 'Flie plain of Peshawer * 
0 ('('npies theo|ien part of the hanks of the C*auhul ri\cr, not 
far from its mouth, but di\ided from it by the mountains of 
the hiNt ineutioiied tribe. 'J'ho northern lulls hy whic h this 
]dain is hounded are covered with pines. On the right 
batik fif the liver, which does not, like the left, hidoiig to 
Fohistan, is, first, the couiitrv of the Rhevherees, a very 
predatory tribe; ami farther we^t, the rii h plain of .lellaU 
labad. I'o the west of the plain «)f IVshawer, is that of 
Canbnl, the north side of which is in (hthistan; tin* south 
part of it is spoken of as a most enchanting country. Hero 
is (ihizneo, or the country of the \\ iirditk tribe, contain- ' 
iiig one of the ancient capitals; and farther south, is tho 
lake Ahistandeh, which has no outlet, hut, receiving vari- 
ous rivers, forms a ha.siri peculiar to itself. To -the south 
of this, and somewhat to the west, are the valleys of the 
Turnuk and the Urgliessaun : the former is 60 miles broad* 
and tolerably fertile ; the latter generally poor, though 
vfcry rich in the immediate vicinity of Kandahar. Tho 
upper part of both valleys is inhabited by the Ghiijie tribes ; 
the remaining and most extensive part, from Kelati-Cihil- rJoorariro 
jie to Ilerat, by the Dooranee.s, — the tribe considered 
at present the ruling one, as the king of Caubul belongs to 
VOL. 4 1 
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if. It is tlic largest tribp of the Afghans. To the south of 
all this tract, are the valleys opening on the ri\er (loinul 
ainl the intervening inoiiiitains. Siriifza, 0(»rglioon, and 
AVauneh, are the \ alleys ilesrenciing in stages to the (io- 
iinil, which InniiMls tlieni on the south. From the soiitli side, 
tin* vallejs «if rishccn. Iliirslmre, and Zindn*, connect them- 
selves with the (ioniul. Many other subordinate districts 
ilixecsify the face of this unef|ual couritry. 

'I’I>e nr)rtfi>e;i*stet n part of Afgliaiiistan participates in 
the Indian inonsfinns or rainy season, but greatly inodified 
and \ cry distitK f trom tliat incessaiit and ilrem hiiig rain 
which pcevaiis in the soutln'rn part'<iof India, where the pre < 

( ipitatinn of the tnoistnre begins on tlie ocean, and extejids 
int«*riocly, gradually losing its decideil character. 'I'lie mon- 
s<n»n cnininences on the Malahar coast in May, and reaches 
hcllii hy tlie end of June. It pre\ails more among the 
niourilaifis than in the flats of the easteiui trihutaries of the 
Indus, (Mlled tlie Ihitijaiih. 'I'he hills and valleys of (’ash- 
iinn*i* liaxe tindr share of the rains. They diminish as they 
go west, and in the \alley of Feshawer the imnisoon only 
appears in some ( loiitls and showers. In the valley of Cau- 
hiil it <loes init extend he\ond Luglitnan, hut, in the soiith- 
h projection of Hindoo C’oosli, calletl the Coond, it forms 
tin’ prim ipal rains of the >car. In the south «»f Afghanis- 
tan the iiillin nre of tlie iicnisoon is felt as far west as the 
westei’ii hoiiinlary of Mekraii. There are other rains or 
snows which fall about (’iiristinas, which, in the greater 
part of the country, aie of more importance to husbandry, 
especially that portion whiili is in the form of snow. The 
rains, strictly so called, are less iinjiortant than those of 
spring, which are said to come fioni the west. The cli- 
mate \aries greatly in different parts. Mr. Elpliinstone 
foiiiul thatof the plain of IVsIiawer in February, where tho 
mission from India arri\ed in ISO'), to lie cold in the nigh't, 
hut agreeable during tlie day. 'riiere was freriueiit hoar- 
frost as late as the 8tli of March, hut by the middle cf the 
month the sun ^^as disagrt'eably hot as early as eight in 
the morning. The approach of spring was \cry rapid. 
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Sohu' \;nUMU hc»t uinds liIov\ in Juno* ;\t least m tlio coun- huok 
trios a(l|(iiiiing on llio oast, wlioro tlio inissi(»ii ii.iil ih»\n j;ono. 

The rtihl e\oii of winti'i* is not \ory so\oro, anil soino ot 
the Inilian planls aro in loaf all tlio \oar. At r.uiliul and 
Kandahar tlio siiminns aro roolor. and llio inhahit.mts e\> 
claim au^aiii'*! Iho lioal o| l*rsha\\or. 'I'ho iiiof}n:ilit > »>r llio. 
o]c\ ation is act'Dinpanird thi*oiip;hoiit \Mth a corrosjKtijiruiir 
inor|nalit\ of ( liinato. 'I’ho winter of 1) miaiin, on tin* \msI 
the Indus, is a^rooahlo, hoinp; coldor th.in in an\ part oT 
liidostan. lint the snininor is iiisupportahl\ hot. In the 
hi^^hor talilo land on the south* as IMshoon ami the part, 

of the. ( anUii* countiy, it is i ool. and in winter thin tilin'^ of 
iro aro fnrmod on water in the iiiu;ht. Kaiidaliar has a hot 
cliniato. No snow falls tiiori* in wintei*, and the little iie. 
that is forined on the odj^es of streams melts hefore mid' 
day. 'I'he samomi winds aro not unknown in (hat (piartor. 

To tin* north and to tin* oast nl Kamiahar the < old im roasos. 

At (>hi/nor, which is thoiohlost part ot tin* plain conntry 
in tin* Alf;han dominions* tin* so\orhy of the teinperatnri* is 
sometimos o\(essi\(*; and tlnre are traditions of that city 
ha\ini^heen twi<e destroyed h\ falls of snow in whiihall 
the inhahitants wore hni led. 'i’he pre\ ailing wiiid.s oT 
Afghanistafi are tVoni the west. 

Of anim.ils, the lion is \er> rare, tliongh ooniinon both in vn >i > 
Persia and in the adpnning |>ai ls of li.dia. 'I'igors and ‘ 
leopards an* conimon to the east nf the Soliman range, and 
the formor aro found in all parts of the kingdom. Wolxos 
abound e\ory whoro* and iorinir.g into troops, aro forinid' 
able to l attle, and soiiio(iiin*s to riion. ll>;onas* j.n kails, 
foxes, and hares, are also abiiiidaiit. I'ho hoars aro com- 
mon in the woody mountains, hut soliloin rjiiit thoii* haunts 
except when toinjitod by sugar-cane plantations. Wild 
boars are rare, tliougii common in IVrsia and India. 

The wild ass is coiifiiied to the Dooraiioe country, in the 
basin of the ilolinuiid. Wild sheep and g<»at8 are <‘oin- 
mon in the castein hills. I'horc are also por( iipiiies, Iiedgc- 
liogs, and inonkios, the last only in the north-cast parts. 

Moles arc only found in Cashniere. 'J'he king lias a few 
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of Worses is generally indifferent, the best that are used in 
Domenic ‘’‘•“"'''y '*‘‘'"6 hiouglit from India, but some exrellent 
’inimais. oncs iirc Sit llcrsit <111(1 Bsilka D ro in (*(1 Aries Arc tlic jiriii- 
cipsil brasts nf bunleii. The Biirtrian caiiicj is ronijiarAlivc- 
ly rave. Biiflalocsy though rather riirc* arc found in many 
parts. Ttic o\ is c\*'ry where used fur ploughing c.xrept in 
Rtilk. It licis .) Iiufup like that of India. No hci d.*^ of oxen 
arc kept except round the hike Seistan. "rhe li\e stock of 
the pastor. il Inlo *' consists chn fly of sheep of tin* Persian 
kind, (alh'd l)<>oiiii>a, distinguished h^ their broad tiat 
tails roiiiposed of fat. (joafs are veiy common, and some 
breeds Ic.ne long and ciiri<nisly twisted lioens. There are 
excellent gre,\ -Ittmnils and pointers, exactly iTsenddirig 
UikI tho'.e of Kiiglaiui. 'riiere are two or three sorts of eagles, 
and many kiinis id’ hawks, sonn* of whidi are used in faiil- 
conry. Herons, eraties, storks, wild dinks, geese, swans, 
partridges, ipiails, and otlier winged game, are in great 
I’.d.nU . ahuiidaiice. 'I’lie serpents are mostly harmless; there are. 

no crocodiles; liiclles and tortoises are common. Plights 
of locusts liau’ heeii known to orrasioti faniinc.s, hut they 
are rare. Bees ahouiid, Init are only domesticated in Cash- 
mere. 

\ 1^,01 Oile-.. Most of our Kuropeaii trees are found every where. 

Few spn irs |)eniliar to India grow to the east of the 
Soliinan range, and none to the west. Pines arc the 
most couunon spii ics in tlie inmmtains, one of whidi, call- 
ed tlie delgno/.di, is reniarkalde for (ones larger than ar- 
tidndves, and cimtaining seeds like pistachio nuts. I'wo 
kinds of oaks, cedar'-, a gigantic c\jire.s<, walnuts, and 
wild oli\rs, ace among the nati\esnf the mountains. Birch, 
holly, and li.i/.d, are known, aNo tt.e mastic and the pista- 
chio tree in the inoiiiit.iins. Tlie muiherry, the tamarisk, 
and the willow, are the most common wild tiTcs in the 
plains. 'I’he harherry, and other herry-braring bushes arc 
common, and a plant called Argliawaiin, whidi is a sort of 
anemone, hut so tall as to be almost entitled to the appelh- 
tioii of a tree. Hoses, jessamines, poppies, nircissie 
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Iivarinthsy tuberoses, stock, and others »)t' our common book 
flowers, are ciilti\ate(l in i;arclens, and man\ of them grow 
wild. Gold is only found in the streams which llo^ from " 
the Hindoo Coosh. Siher is ff»iind in sniall i|uaiitilies in the Mmcuii'. 
country of the (’anliis, noitli of tliat range. I’here arc 
mines of lead and anrimony in the Paropamisim. and of lead 
in tlie southern mountains, hin dering on Helooi histan. 

I'he cliaiarter of tlie Afghan nation differs from that td’ all inhait: 
their Asiatic neiglihours, being distingui'^hed hy a manly 
spirit of iride|n'ndenre. In ori’er to give a picture of tlio 
nation in a mariner liotli striking and impartial, Mr. Kl- 
pfiinstone exhiliits them in two points of \iew ; first, as they 
would appear to a person transpnrled to them from Kiig- < 
land, without having iiad his habits of fVtdiiig at all moilifi- j,’ 

«d l)\ the iiiteiv eiitiiiii of 'liirkey, Persia, or 'I’.irtary, and 
thou as (he> ajipeae to an Kiighshinan din i lly from India. 

’Pho former would disrover a wild asmnnhiage of hills and 
wastes, unmarkisl hy iiu losuies, and destiMiti* of all the ela- 
borate productiitiis id' human industrv and refinement. He 
would find the towns few, anil f.ir distant fioin i ai h other, 
and would (o.ik in vain for inns and other conveniences 
wfiicli a traveller would meet witli in the wildest parts of 
Dritairi. Yit he would he d« lighted with the fertility and 
populoiisiiess of particular pla ns am* \ m here ho 

would see the iirmlui tious nf Kurope mingled in profusion 
with thu.sc of the torrid /one, and the land lalmured with an 
industry and a judgment nowhere stiipassi'd. He would 
see the inhabitants following their tloi ks in tents, or assem- 
bled in villages, to which the terraced roofs anti mini walls 
would give an appearance entirely new. He would bo 
struck at first with the liigii and soinewliat harsh features of 
tlie people, their suii-burnod countenances, their long beards, 
loose garments, anil shaggy mantles of skins. He would 
notice the ahseiire of courts of ju'*ticr, and an organized 
police. He would be surprised at tlie fluctuation and in- 
stability of the civil institutions. He would find it diflicult 
to comprehend bow a native could subsist in such disorder, 
and would pity those who were compelled to pass tlieir 
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diflcrs hut little from that of Scripture, only that it is iii- 
terspersnl with some wild fahles. After the captivity, they 
allege tliat a part of the children of Afghan withdrew to the 
mountains of Ghore, f»r Gaoor, ( I’aropamisus.) and part to 
the tieighhoiirhood of Mecca in Arabia. All this, however, 
rests on vagm* tiadi ion. Their race always preserved the 
know ledge (»r the unit) of (iod ; and on the appearance of 
Mahninet his greatest prophet, (dieted his imitation, and 
marched t»i the aid of the true faith, under Kyse, after- 
wards surnaiiietl Ahdoolreshid. I'he Arabian historians, 
howe\er, gi^e no nitiiiteiiance to any part of this narrative. 
'The At'gliHn historians tlieinsehes furnish proofs of their 
iiiac(Miracy, by making Saul the fortv-titth in ilesceiit from 
Ahrahaui, which is inconsistent with the sacred writings, 
and K>sc Old) the tirtrt)>se\etith from Ahrahainy in a pc< 
rind of Mioo vears. 

'The Afgliaiis tia\e many suhdi\ isions of tribes, and nu- 
merous ( hiefs calhsl Khauns; their attachments are rather 
to their < Ian and tlie piildic good, than tf> the chit f. He 
presides in the Jeergas, or deliticrati%e coiiiirils of his tribo 
or clan. In the adiiiiiiistratioii of j istice, the Mahometan 
law is adhered to, hut pri\ate revenge is iniirli practised 
and coiinteir.inreii by gioieral usage, altliotigli the Mool- 
lahs, or ministers of religion, who assist at the regular tri- 
bunals, det laim against it. 'I'he king is the natural head 
of the Dooraiiiice tribe, the greatest, bravest, and most ci- 
vilized of the winde; he levies fixeil proportions of troops, 
or money, or Indh, from each tribe, f«»r the common de- 
fence. 'The winde nation, however, is seldom unanimous 
on any general plan of movements, the partiriilur interest 
of eac h uu/uu.v, or tribe, occiipviiig its chief attention. The 
king's aiithorit) is greater over the plains, and about towns, 
principally inliahitcd by a class of people called Taiijiks, 
who are not coiisidereil as of Afghan descent, and are not 
numbered among the tribes. J'lic foreign provinces are 
also under greater subjection ; and from these quarters he 
is enabled to raise a revenue and maintain an army inde- 
pendent of the tribes. There are some points of stro 
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rescmblaiu'c b»'t\vreii tlic situation of Ibe country hook 

and that of Scotland in former times; the clans nearest to 
the ro\aI residenc** \ield a precarious siihmission, while the ^ 

remote ones are independent ; and the nobility most connect- 
ed with tlie cmirt are p«»\\erfiil and fai tioiis. I'iieonl) puint 
of difference is, that the Scottish chiefs were ilespntit', while 
the Aff;haii frilies are ijenerally umler a repiihlii an i;o\ern- 
imoit. '1‘lie kirit; ajipnints some judges iitidrr the name i»f 
C’auzees, who shai'e with the jeergas of the triln’s in the 
administration of |tistice, although without any concert or 
mutual connection. 

The Afgh.iiis pnnliase their wives; c«)nse«|uenlly wo- M.nn.i < . . 
men, though generally well treated, are in some mea- 
sure consideied as propel ty. l‘ourfships are condinted 
through the medium of the relations ot the parties; ami 
the marriage contract is drawn up hy the Can/.ee. In the 
country the women generally go tiii\eiled, the intercoursu 
between tlie sexes is less distant, and marriages iimre fre- 
fjueiitly originate in the attacliinent of the parties. 'I’he wo- 
men ot the upper classes are completely set liidisi, hut have 
all till' toiiiforts and luxuries pro%ided lor them that can 
bo afforiled. 'I’liose of the poor do the wnik of the house, 
hut they do not engage iiidisi riminately in the labours of 
the men, like the Indian women, who e\en labour among 
masons and bricklayers. 'I'he sentiment of hue in all its i.ov«, 
fcr\oiir and fidelity is frerpient among the Alghaiis. Be- 
sides niiineriius elopements, it is roiniiion fora man to plight 
his faith to a particular girl, and then set off' to a rf‘inotc 
town, or to India, to acfpiire the money which must he 
paid to obtain her fniiii her friends, and which, however 
favourably disposed, lbi*y raiinrd in liorioiir dispense with. 

IVIariy of the Afgtom songs and talcs relate to hive. 

The Mollahs^ or officers of religion, are the regular in- nducanon, 
structors of the youth. Some barn no more than their 
set forms of prayer, and other ceremonies of their religion, 
with some passages of the Koran. The next step is to learn 
Arabic, or at least to read the Koran, but often without 
understanding it. There is a teacher in every village or 
camp, p*ho is maintained by certain allotments of land, fn^ 
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iiooK towns, there arc regular srliools, in whirli Ihc teacher is 
XXXV. maintained by his Kcholars alone, reojde of decent fortune 
learn the Persian classics, and Arabic grammar. "I'liis last 
is taught in a very c<ini|dic:ttcd manner, imohing many 
other sulijects, and sometimes occupies several >ears. A 
young Mollah, when siiirn'iciitl^ pi ofnii'iit in this study, 
goes to I’eshaw'cr, llushlmiL'^gnr, or some other place fa- 
mous for its Moltalis. and ei.teis on logic, law, and theo- 
logy. Some png'll their levearthes into ethics, metaphysics, 
and the system of natural p* ilosophy known in the east, as 
well as history, poetry, and iin'diiine, which last is a fa- 
shionahle study for men of all professions. 'I'hese often 
tra\cl to distant places, and e\en to Uokhara, which is a 
great s*'at of Mahtnnetan learning: hut I’eshawer seems, 
on the wlude, to he the most learni'd city in these cinin- 
tries, and many more students come thither from Boklia- 
ra, than rej)air to that city hom Peshawer. India lias, iu 
this respect, no great repiifatioti, and Persia is a\oided on 
ai'courit ot the rel'gioiis In resy of Shetusm, which is pro- 
fessed ill that ('onntry, the Algh^ns Ixing orthodox Son- 
-«•. niics. 'riie language of the Afghans is called Pushtoo; 
its origin has not heeii well inxestigated, and prithably is 
not easily discoxered. t)f a large proportion of the words 
composing it, the routs are unknown; yet some of the 
worils which must have been used in the earliest stages of 
society, or others by wliiib they haxe been supplanted, 
belong to the Zend and Pehlewe, such as the terms for 
father and iiioiiier, sifter and brother, and the numerals. 
The words rouneeled with religion, goxeriiment. and sci- 
ence, arc mostly introduced from the Arabic, through the 
Persian. The Afghans use the Persian alphabet, and gene- 
rally write in the Nuslik character. Having some sounds 
which are not represented by any Peisiaii letters, they ex- 
press tliem by adding particular points, or other marks to 
the Persian letters which come nearest to them. The lan- 
guage is rough but manly, and not unpleasing to an car 
accustomed to oriental tongues. None of the Pushtoo au- 
thors of celebrity are more than a century and a half old, 
and probably none at all more than tlirce centuries. They 
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Iiavc many translatiofis from tlic IVrsiaii. 'Tlicy have hook 
some original poetry, particularly on llic sulijods of their 
national wars. Tlirir prose authors are chieily on then- 
logy and law ; hut the IVrsiaii is still their learned lan- 
guage. I'lieir plans of study are strinly inetliodiral, par- 
taking in no degree <d' a niiseellatieous ciiaraeter. A book, 
if read at all, must he preceded by certain olliers. 

The Argliun system of Islaiiiisiii is the Sonnite, which ndii^iur. 
is ilistinguislieil hy the acknowledgment of the three first 
caliphs as true successors of Mahomet. 'I'hey entertain a 
great horror against lu'ivtic s, infidels and id«da(ors. Some. 
iiisraiK'es lia\e occurred of capital puiiishiiients, intlicted at 
the instance of the Mollalis, on indii idiials of the Slieeite 
sect for hlaspliemy. lint they are on the whole tolerant to 
those whom they reekoii infidels, in their ow tM cninlry. 'I he 
Hindoos enjoy the free exercise of their religion; their 
tem|des are iiniiiolestiMl, though they are foihiihhui all pub- 
lic processions, and all exhihitiniis of llieir idols. I’hey are 
employed in otlicors of trust, and are as iniK'h at tlie/r ease 
ns most of the other inliahitaiits. 'I'he hiklis praise tfie Af- 
ghans for their tohrant conduct towards them; while they 
are treated with coiitempt and aiersiori hy the Persians. 

Mr. Foster, as an iiidiiidual Christian, was treated rather 
contemptuously. The Slieealis, or Sheeites, are more dis- 
couii!eMaiired than any other sect, as is often the case in 
matters of religion; those who aie nearest to ns in their 
belief are least willingly forgi\en lor not going the whole 
length of our pai tuuiar creed, 'riiece is a sect called 
Sfjoiees, who are a sort of eiithiiKiastical religious philo- 
sophers, reseiiihling IM.itonisfs or Pantheists. 'Pherc is 
ariOth^r called that of Moollah Zookee, the aflherents of 
which renounce all belief in prophecy and revelation, and 
have-tlie character of being dissolute and profligate in 
tiieir liies. The Afghans, in general, have much per- 
sonal religion, and seem to be habitually occupied with 
pious reflections. I'hcy are very regular in jierforining 
their devotions. Their toleration does not arise from in- 
difference but from their considering religion as a person- 
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al concern ; ant] they are often sufliciently capable of giv- 
ing credit to otliers for firnine8s of profession. Regulari- 
ty in observance of the prayers and fasts is often enforced 
by tiic municipal law* and tlie breach of them punished 
by the. Monhtesili, a regular oflicer appointed ftir the 
liiirposci wliose olVice. however, is very unpopular, and 
expfised to the continual reproach of corruption and parti- 
ality. 'Mie Mollahs inculcate austerity of life; tliey often 
break such iiistrntnents of music as are nt)t deemed war- 
like, such as lutes and fiddles; sparing drums, trumpets, 
anil hautboys. 'I’hey are in possession of the greater part 
of the learning of the country, and many of them are scii- 
sihle and agreeable men. 'I'hey are actuated by a strong 
corp(»ration spirit, and often avail themselves of the preva- 
lent superstitions respect in which they are held, to raise 
mobs ill tlnir own cause. Their formal curses are much 
dreaded. 'I'his body of men is useful in repressing many 
lawless iiassions ; at the same time it prevents the advatice- 
inent of society to a better state, which can only be effect- 
ed b) the ifitcodiiction of a desire and opportunities of in- 
formation independent of their influence. llierc arc 
likewise some recluse persons, esteemed as saints, under 
the names of Dt'rvises, Fiiheers, &c. who arc treated 
with still greater reverence, though they do not in the least 
interfere w ith ( iv il or secular matters. These sometimes 
lay claim to suprriiatiiral powers or communications. The 
Afghuiis helirvr in alchymy, magic, astrology, and the 
proplndir character of dreams; anil they seek for direction 
ill weighty concerns by turning up the Korun at random, 
after fasting and prater. Sonietiines, with less solemnity, 
they make a similar use of the poems of llafiz, and other 
books, to pee|) into futurity. 

The Afglniiis are remarkably bospitablc. They have 
a peculiar custom, culled •Winmncautee* (meaning, 
have come in,’*) by wliicli a person who has a favour to 
ask goes to the bouse or tent of the man on wboni it de- 
pends, and refuses to sit on bis carpet, or partake of bis 
hospitality, till be grants the required boon. This is felt 
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as an irrcsisfihlo tic, in opposition to very strong rontrary book 
innti\es. A still stningor appeal is maile, tlioiigh not roll- 
lU'rtcil with the law ttf hospitality, when a woman sends hep "" 
veil to an Afghan, and iinphires his assistanee for herself op 
lier family. 'Mu* protection conferred by the rights of hos- 
pit.*l:t> ceases when the ofiject o( it is bi‘\oiid the lands of 
the \ illag'* <»r ti ihe, and in this sitiiatioFi the same indivi- 
dual is re( koned a fair oliject of plunder. 'I’liei attend 
iniirli more, on all occasions, to the conferi ing ol faiours 
than to the respecting of lights, f'lunder a»oiing thein- 
sehes is chii 11} repressed hy the defensixe exerlions of 
the injured tribe. Strangers are sure to he plundered, 
unless tliey obtain a protecting escort from the tribe, 
through whose territories they pass. Some tribes arc 
in this particular more infamous than others. In times 
of political confusion, trax riling is not safe on any terms, 
or in any jnirt of the country, lint their robberie.s are 
never aggravated hy murder. A man may he killed in 
defence of Jiis property, but liis life i.s in no danger when he 
ceases to resist. 

'i’lie houses are made of uiibiirned hriek, one story high. Mnnncih 
Their only furniture is pieces of carpet or felt, for J^itting 
and sleeping on. Sometimes the rooiii is surrounded with 
broad raised benches, called sopha or .so//'. . I'liey sit cross- 
legged XX hen at their ease, 'riieir onl inary employment, 
when seated, is conxersation ; a kaliuon for smoking, is 
passed round occasionally, and, after a xx hill' or two. is sent 
away. They are not great smokers, hut much addicted to 
snuff, which (hey keep in round or oval boxes, formed of a 
sort of nut-sliell called balauglioon without a lid, but 
having a hole at one end for pouring out the snuff. At 
first meeting, some cereninnioiis words, with solemn ges- 
tures, arc passed, after which (hey are quite unrestrained 
and social. They delight in tales of kings, genii, and 
fairies. I'heir favourite aniusemorit is the chase. 7'lieip 
dress is various; partaking of the J’ersian in the western, Dre£^. 
and of tlie Indian in the eastern parts of the country. 

Their mode of travelling is on horseback, at a walking 
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iiooK pace. The women arc earned in a sorl of liampcrfi, called 

xxw^ cudjavvas, slung over the nnimars bark. For women of 
c!istinrti<»n they are earned between two. I’he Afghans, 
like the other Mahometan, ha\e slaves brought from Af- 
liea, throngli Arabia; some l*irsians, hrttught from tlic 
llelooehe^, who ha\r kidtiappi'il 1ln‘in; and some piirehased 
or carried «)lf from their titirtheni iit‘ighhoiirs the Canlirs. 
'^I'he Afghans ar<' not so Irixolons nor so habitiiall\ false 
as the Indians; and are perhaps more sincere, tin ugh less 
polis1ie<l, than the Persians. 'I'lie attaeliinenf which sub- 
sists ill families and clans is strong and faithful ; the royal 
lamilies are almost tlie onh exceptions, Ining frequently 
scenes of keen and sometimes mercilc'ss rixalry. They 
are proud of their descent, and tond ol genealogies; grate- 
ful for fa\ours, lliougb irritable in eases of slights. They 
will do ati> tiling that is wanted of tliem with murb more 
zeal if a present is made in advance, than if it is with- 
held in the hope of tinii keniiig them by expectancy. No 
Afghan ever keeps a shop, or exeiciscs any handicraft 
trade. I’roliibiti'd by their irligion from taking interest 
for money, they are dependent on resident Hindoos as 
iiin.iiios bankers. Their artifH-ers aie of the same nation, or Per- 
.nkv. * sians <ir 'l\mjeks. 'riiese are subjected to some hardships 
and grievivines in the towns, fiM.m the strictness of the po- 
lice, which is ill the hands of the Mollaiis, and in some 
degree iiir|ni^it(irial. In siiiiuner the iiihahitaiits of the 
towns rise at half past three, lin n go to the mosque to 
praver, then take a light breakfast, after whieli the^ repair 
to their sliops. 'riiey taken luin heon at eleven, and then 
sleep for two hours. I'lieir great meal is after the last 
pravers, ainl called Shmv mce. The food of tlicfominon 
people is leavened bread, r. , llesh, vegetables, sometimes 
cheese, and always a sort of dried curd called koroot. . One 
of their great aniuseiiients arises from their passion for 
pleasure parties, in gardens, or on distant rural excursions 
to some of the most pleasing scenery of the country. They 
have often singing and placing in their houses, and delight 
in fighting cocks and quails. They have some forms of 
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bodily oxoiTise tlioy employ even in their houses, liooK 

Mliicli rontrihiite powei'fiilly to their intiseiilar \ip;oiir. On xxxv, 
the wlinh*, a decree of happiness and ease is en)'i\ed h\ the " 

inhahitiints ot'tlie towns wliirh might appear aliogetlier in- 
conrei\ahle when we ('oiisider the extei nal i ireiiinstaoees in 
wliieli the\ are pi n ed. 

The houses uT t’.e great are \ei*y ntagniiieent and spa- riu' 
cions; surrounded v itii li:gli walls rout. lining sexeral 
comt^. 'I'he halls are siippnrtid h\ tall wooden pillars, 
and Moorish arcio's, ('iirvto!, painted, and oriianiented with 
liguies ol now«'rs. rin se are orieii enlixeiied with paint- 
ings, exeruted in l*ersia. 'riieir ilress is on ti e i'ersiaii 
model. 'I'he plai'e oT lioiioiii* is the eorner of the room at 
the enil opposite the entrain e, and there the master sits. 

One side ol' ihe is open to a garden or court, niid a row 

of serxaiits is drawn up out of doors, iinmediateix below. 

The inaiiiiers of the great are inilil and plain, hut dignili- 
ed. The ser\ ants are reniarLahle for atiixityaiid lideli- Srrvaun. 
ty, and are orten entrusted with important secrets. 3'heir 
masters send tlieni with the most c oiitidenlial messages, 
without taking aii> priu aiition, except that ol’ picixiiliiig for 
their heing helirxed. Kor this purpose a ring is gixi ii, or 
some iiidillireiil oecurreiice is rel'erred to which is 
known nnl\ to the master and the person to whom tho 
messenger is '■ent. 'I'lie great do not get out ol' bed till 
sunrise. 'I'liey read ainl tiray lor about an hour, then 
breaktast ; alter wbicli they repair to court, where they 
transact business. 3'heir ainusenients are hunting and 
hawking. They keep about them persons whose profes- 
sion it is to read to them; the faxonrite book being tho 
Shauh Naumeli, the great heroic poem of Ferdoosi. 

Chess, backgaininon, and cards, are also resorted to. 

Their entertainments are serxed up with great neatness, 
as well as magni(i(*enre. The servants, however, snuff tho 
candles into a tea-cup with u pair of scissars. They sepa- 
rate the joints of the meat with penknives, and tearing it to 
pieces with their hands, which haxe been washed immediate- 
ly before, lay it on the plates before the guests. The con ^ 
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duct of the great has a miirh more favourable aspect when 
among the people of their tribe than at courts where corrup- 
tion usually prevails. 

The exp u ts from the Afghan country to India arc 
principally horses and poneys, furs, shawls, Mooltan 
chintz, niadilir, as'^ahetjla. tobacco, aliiiunds, pistachio 
nuts, walnuts, liazle-iiiits, and fruits. 'I'lie fruits are ge- 
iierallv dried, hut a great cpiaiitit} fresh, being pulled be- 
fore they are ripe, and caiefnily packed up inboxes with 
cotton. 'I'lie imports Irom India are coarse cc»tton clotlis^ 
worn by tlie ('onimoti pcMiple in every part; iniisliris, silk 
stuffs, and brocade, indigo in great ijiiantities, ivory, 
chalk, bamboos, wax, tin, sandal-wood, sugar, spires, and 
cowries. 'IMie exports to Independt iit 'I'artarv consist 
of artic-les previously imported from India, or made in the 
Indian prov inces c;f the kingdom. The princ ipal imports 
from that conntrv are horses, and gedd and silver in the 
form of coin cjr of Chinese ingots. C'c>rhinc*al, broad cloth, 
pots, and bard w a rc\ come from llokhara. being originally 
brought fioiii Kiissia ; also Kiissian leather, tin heads, spec- 
tacles, and othei* Kiiropeaii articles. Oormiik, a fine cloth 
of earners wend, c'ottoii, and some lamb skin^, are imported 
from llcikhara itself; ancl a few cd the tvvc» liiim|)ed ('ainels 
from the Kiizzaiik country. W itii i’ersia an interchange 
of iiiaiiiifac tiires is the c hief trade; thc*^ also receive from 
that ('oiiiitrv cpiaiitities of raw silk, corn, ancl hullioii, and 
some Indian chintz, whicli is hrooght from Coromandel to 
Ahushelir in the* IVrsiaii Gulf, and then carriid across the 
coiintrv to Arghtinistaii. 

Mr. KIphiiistonc* gives n minute delineation of the cha- 
raeters and manners nf the different Afghan tribes, for which 
W'e must refer to his work. I’Ih* eastern tribes are in general 
called Berdcniraiiees ; the most roiispiruous anicmg them is 
that of the Yoosofzves, who are remarkably (|uarrelsnme 
both tow ards their neighhours and among themselves. They 
live on the north side of the river Caiibul. Another division 
consists of the tribes of the Soliman range, the Klieiberees» 
Vizerees, and others; and the third that of the western Af- 
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ghaiis, the most rous|Mriious of whom arc the Dooraiiees nooic 
and the Ghiljies. 'riiese two are a sort of rivals; the for- 
mer being the ruling tribe, and that to which the present 
king belongs; the latter formerly eiij«)yeil that honour, 
ami under them the. Afghans once siihjiigatcd the whole 
of IVrsia. The (iliiljies are ferot ious and viiidicTne to 
their enemies; while the Dooi-anees are mild as well as 
manly, and the most respectable of the whole Afi^liiiii 
nation. Some of them lead an agri(Miltiiral and others a 
pastoral life. 'I’he former live chiefly in villages, a ci»m- 
moii fticm of which is that of four streets leading into a 
square in the centre. I'liere is soinetimes a pond, and al- 
ways some trees in this space, where the }tning men as- 
semble in tlic eienings to pursue their sports, while the. 
old men look on and converse. The houses are of brick 
burned or unburned, cemented with mud tnixeil with 
cliopt straw'. I'be roofs are soinetimes in the form of ter- 
races laid on beams, but more frequently (‘ompostMj of three 
or four low domes of brick. A bouse generally consists of 
only one apartinent ; ami is 5{iiiToiiiided by a few f>uthoiises. 

The \illago.s arc for the most part close by the castle of a 
khan. Many even of tlie agricultural Dooraiiees li\ e in tents 
of black blankets or thick felt. Tin* cotnnion oin s are low, 
but those of the khans are comparatively spacious, and 
high enough to ailiiiit a camel. 'Fhe pastoral tribes for 
the must part lead an esisy and peaceful life, to which 
they arc very much attached, but those on the confines of 
Persia are fierce and active in their border wars. 

The city of Kandahar is in the Dooraiiee country. 
is large and populous; and superior to must Asiatic 
cities, having the advantage of being built on a plan, but 
not at all magnificent. The most of it is built of brick 
ceinented with mud. Its external appearance is not rc- 
nfarkable. The greater part of its inhabitants arc Af- 
ghans, which is not the case with the other large towns. 

The Ghiljies possess the country situated between that of 
the Dooranees and the city of Caubul. It contains the 
city of Ghiznec^ which was the capital of Afghanistan, 
vox,, 41 
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jcclion. This was in the beginning of the last rentury. It 
^ is now reduced to a town of 1500 houses, besides suburbs 
without the wails. It rowtains two lofty minarets. The 
tomb of tlie great Sultan Mahmood is about three miles 
from the city, a spacious but not a magniHrent building, 
covered with a cupola. The tomb-stone is of w hite marble, 
it has some \erses of tlie Koran iiiscrir^ed on it; and some 
Mollahs are still maintained, who incessantly read the Ko- 
ran aloud over the grave, 'riicre are a few other antiqui- 
ties, one of the most useful (»f wliich is an embankment 
across a stream, by means of which the city and the fields 
are supplied with water. 

^ The city of Caiihiil, the present capital, is handsome, 

hut not extensive. The houses arc of wood; Mr. Foster 
])raises the aliundance and arrangement of its bazars. On 
the top of a hill, <iver the cit}, is the toiiih of the celebrated 
emperor an<l historian Haiit)er. The climate and local 
scenery of tliat place are delighUui. 

.lo- We iHiw proceed to give a slu>rt account of the depen- 
‘ dciicios of the Afghuii government. I’he only one which 

they at present possess in I'lirkestan is tlie town and dis- 
trict of Balk, or Biilkh, a tract which has the Oxus on the 
north, the mountains of Hindoo Coosh and Paropamisus 
on the south, Biidiikshaun on the east, and a desert on the 
west, 'riiis country lies lower tlian Afghanistan, the de- 
scent from the mountains on tlie north being nnirli greater 
Jtaikii more rapid than on the south. The city of Balkli is 

of the most remote antiquity; it was known to the Greeks 
in Alexander's time, under the name of Bactra. It had 
been the capital of Persia at a much earlier period, being 
fixed on as tlic royal residence, by Ky Koosroo, supposed 
to be the same with Cyrus the Great. All the Asiatics 
are impressed with the idea of its being the oldest city in 
the world. It is now insignificant, but has extensive ruins* 
The surrounding country is flat, fertile, and well cultivat- 
ed. It is said to contain 360 villages, and is watered by 
eigliteen canals, drawn from a celebrated reservoir in the 



l*aropamisaii mountains. One of tliom was riTkoned (o hook 
produce an annual revenue of £9000 Sterling. Tlie peo- 
pie of tins district I’esemble the rest of tlie Dzbek Tar- 
tars, being uncoininonly strict as Sniinee Maboiuetuiis« and 
regulating tlieir conduct entirely by tlic Koran, wbicb is 
their only rule, both in pri\ate life and in the administration 
* of justice. 

The Paropainisan range of inotintaiiis is inbahited b} 
two races, wlii< li, though subject to the Afgliaii go\ern- 
inent, are not of Afghan descent, anti tliffer from them en- 
tirely in language, appearance, and manners, 'riieir lan- 
guage is a dialet t <if the Persian. 'I'liey seem to be of the 
same race, hut di\i<led by tlitterence of religion, the Ei- r.imanj '■ 
inaiiks being rigiti Sonnees, anil the lla’zaiirehs violent 
Sheealis. I'lie go\eriimeiits <if both are despotic, whereas 
those of the Alglian tribes are remarkably the reverse. 

The country of the Eimatiks is the farthest west, and the 
least mountainous, hut the hills are lofty and steep towards 
lierAt. I'lie Eiinauk chiefs Koiiietimes inliahit spacious 
palaces in strong castles, where they iiiaiiitaiti little courts, 
and arc attended by splendid retinues. I’liey levy taxes 
on their tribes, and keej) troops in tlieir own pay, and 
moiiiited on tlieir own liorses. The administration of jus- 
tice, and the rigtit of life and death arc in tlieir bands. 

These, people keep many sheep, and rear a small but liardy 
breed of horses. They eat horse flesh. In other respects 
they resemble the Afghans, but their despotic governmeiits 
give them an appearance of greater order and nuiet. lii 
war they show a degree of ferocity not known among the 
Afghans, sometimes tlirovviiig their prisoners over preci- 
pices, at others shooting them with arrows, drinking the 
warm blond of their eiicinies, and rubbing it over their 
fares and beards. Two tribes of Eiiiiauks, situated to the 
west of Herat, arc subject to Persia, The number of tin! 
Eimauks may amount to 400 or 450,000. 

The term llazaurch has been differently applied. 7'herc Hazaurch- 
is a subordinate tribe of the Eimauks, called the Hazau- 
reh. The regiments into which the Tartar armies were 
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flividod used to be called llazaurclis; but tbc Hazaureh 
nation is not t<» be conroiindcd with either of these, al- 
’ tliougb it may be. con jertiiml to have t)\ved its origin to 
tln‘ armies now mentioned, which wei'c left to orrupy part 
of the ( ornpiered country, 'ri’.e roiintry of the llazaiirelis 
is nmre rugge<! than that of the Eimauks. It is imfavour-^ 
aide to the <'ultiire of grain ; and hence animal food, in- 
cluding horse tiesh and the prodin tions of the dairy, are, 
A\itli that peoph‘, more important articles of diet. They 
live ill thalcheii houses, half sunk in the slopes of the hills. 
'I’he inlialdtaiits lui- t rolh of cloth round their legs, in- 
stead ol stockings, a custom coininon to tliein with the 
I /heks. 'The women wear long frocks of woollen stuf!’, and 
hoot^ of soft deer-skill as high as the knees, 'riieir cap sits 
rlo«ie to tin* head, ami a slip of cloth hangs down behind 
halfway to the ground. ^Hiey ha\e strong 'Fartar features, 
hut th<*ir habit of body is stouter ami [dumper than that of 
the 'Farlars. 'The women are often handsome, and ha\c an 
as('(*mlam'\ u.iexainpled in the neighbouring countries. The 
wife iiiaii.iges the liouse, takes care of the pro[ierty, does 
Jier share of the lioiiours, ami is much consulted in all her 
hiishaml’s measures. Women arc never beaten ; they 
ha\e no concealment, hut arc said to be iudilferent in their 
cliaiaclrr lor diastity. Dolli sexes spend much of their 
lime ill tin* house, sitting round a sto>e. They are all 
gi-i at singi'i’s and placers on the guitar, and many of them 
j)oets. Lovi rs am! their mistresses sing verses to one ano- 
ther of their ow ii rmnposiug, and men often sit for hours rail- 
ing at each otlier in exteinjioranroiis satire. Their amuse- 
ments out of diiors are hunting, shooting deer, and racing. 
'Fhey ;uc g*;od archers, and e>ery man has a match-lock. 
"I'hey are passionate, exceeilingly fickle, and often en- 
gaged in hro Is among ti.emsehes; yet a merry, conver- 
sible, good natured and hospitable race. An extreme sim- 
plicity prexaiis among them. It is said that they believe 
llie King of Cauhiil to be as higli as the tower of a castle. 
Tliey arc not excinfit from falsehood. They live in vil- 
lages of from twenty to a hundred houses, each village 
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)ia\ inpj 0 li’jrli town* Tor tlolViuv, in which a sentinel con- book 
staiitly wait lies, .nui ii* n-re'-sary. soijiiiU the kettle ilriini ; 
wlien llie souinl is taken ii|i IVoiii hili Uihill, .tml two or three 
thousand men are in a shnri t’lin* assenihled at the point of 
attack. 'rhe\ are ili\ided into trihes, vat h oi ' hit h has a 
Sultan who lixes in tnnsitho’atde state, and is arineil with 
liii^li ]>owers. 'l’he\ ha\ e, how e\er, some denmrr.dic tribes. 

^riiex are all enthusiastical rolhiwers of Ali, hold in detes- Rcligioti. 
tation the Aft:;hrins. Kiniauks. and r'/h<‘ks (or (olhiwing 
the ‘•et ( of the Sonnet's, and insult, if they do not perse- 
cute, e\eiy Stmnile w Im enters their country. 'I'hey even 
distrust sucli of their own countiw men as have been much 
among the Afghans, siisperting them of a ilegree of dete- 
rioration. 'rhe\ haxe little inlerctnirse with the rest of 
mankind. I’he little traile they have is carried on by bar- 
ter; sugar and salt are the. fort'ign coinnifxlities most in 
reijiiest. 'riieir country, though more extensixe, is less 
])eopled thati that ot the Kiinaiiks, and their niiinhei* pro- 
haMy does not e\< red from .>()(), to ()()() souls, ^riio 
conctry of the ll.r/anrelis contains two idols, n*prescnting 
a man and a woman, the former twenty yards high, and 
the lattei' foucteen. 'The man has a turban on his head, 
one hand is held up to his iiionth, and the other across his 
breast. Thesi* are thought to he relies of the worship of 
Boodh, and resemble the colossal statues at the entrance 
of the temples consecrated to that religion. 

Herat, though within the limits «if the Dooranee, country, llorAt. 
forms a distinct goxerninent, and is in little subjection to 
the general goxeriimettt <if the kingdom. The city of 
this name is one of the most ancient and renowned in 
the east. It was formerly called Heri, and gave its 
name to an extensixe ptsivinre in the time of Alexan- 
der. • It was long the capital of Tamerlane’s empire. 

From his ilescendants it passed into the hanils of the Sophi 
Kings of Persia, from whom it was taken by (he Doora- 
nees in 1715; it was taken again by Madir Sbab in 1731, 
and retaken by the Afgiian king, Ahmed Sbab, in 
1749. It surpasses the other Afghan cities in magni- 
iicencc. It has a very spacious and olotratt* — 
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BOOK rounded by domes and miMarets, and ornamented with the 

XXXV. shining painted tile which is so much used in all the Per- 
sian buildings. It is surrounded by a broad wet ditch, 
covers a great space, and contains about 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Two-thirds consist of ancient inhabitants who arc 
all Sheeahs, a tenth l)i>oeanees, am) tlie rest Eiinauks and^ 
Moguls, together with tlie same iiiixtiire as the otiier towns 
of the kingdom. 'Die inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try are mostly 'ranj ks, who, like tlie rest ol tliat race, 
bear a verv resp<*ctable character. 'I'he re\eiiiie of Herat 
is reckoned at a million of rupees, one hall of which is ap- 
plied to the inainteiiance of loc al troops, and the pa\ inent 
of salari(‘s, w liih* the othei passi s iiro the iM»\al treasiirj'. 
The go\ernment is generally li(‘ld b} a son of the King 
of Catihiil. 'I'he present is Keeroz Oosdeii, brother of the 
king, a mild and res|u‘('tahle, though rather a timid cha- 
racter. it is less siihjc'ct to the Afghuii kingdom than its 
other depoiidenc'ic's, being oec asionaily attac kt‘d or threat- 
ened by the Persian power, and obliged to purchase its 
peace on the condition of payments, which constitute a sort 
of irregular tribute. Mr. Ritineir represcoits it as subject 
to the king of Persia, hut the family to which the g'iveriior 
belongs appears decisi\e of its suhjc*etioii to the Afghans. 
;-ei8tan. 4’|io proxiiiceof Seistaii exhibits a scene of deplorable 
degonerai y, both in its pli^sic’al and moral eliaracter. The 
numerous ruins wliieli it still f*ontaiiis testify it to have 
been once a fertile country, full of cities seareely surpass- 
ed by any in Asia. 'Pliesc re\erses ai'c the eflects of the 
perpetual enrroachments of the sands of the deserts by 
w'hich it is surrounded on all sides except the north, where 
it joins the IJooraiiee country. i5\ery wind brings clouds 
of a light drifiing sand, which destroys the fertility of the 
fields, and gradiially overwhelms the villages. The only 
parts which retain their feitility are the iuimediate banks 
of the rivers ileliiniiid and Furra-Hood, and of the lake of 
itsUke. Durra into which they flow. This lake is about 150 miles 
ill circumfereiiee. I'lie water is not salt, but brackish, 

, 

and scarcely fit for drinking. In the centre there is an 
island called Copce Zour, or •* the hill of atrciistlu” some- 
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times the fort of Roostirn. It is still an orrasional plaro book 
of refuge for the iiilialiitants i>f the sliores. The miry 
banks are ocnipieil hy a rank anil irregular vegetation of 
riisfies and reeiU, frt*quenteil hy herds of oxen kept hy a 
set of persons wlio semi to form a distinet rare. Kxterior 
to these a stripe of land produces grass, grain, and tama- 
risks. 'I'he rest ol the count r> is almost a desert, produc- 
ing some forage fni- camels, and here and there a well for 
the w andering Rcloot lies, to ' horn these a* imals belong. 

The original inliahitaiits of Seistaii are Taiijiks, to which 
ha\e been added two other tribes from Persian Irak, all of 
whom resenihle the Persians in charaiter and manners. 

'Pile Relooi'lies ha\e extended into this country, and aro 
commanded hy Jeliaiin Klian» wloi is a terror to the cara- 
vans, and to tlie neighhoiiring countries. I'he lineal des- 
cendent of the aiK'ieiit cliiids of Seintan, Miillik Hehrari 
Khaiiee, assumes the title and state of royalty, hut lias 
scarcely a thousand men at his dispir al. 

Helooehistan, occupying the greatest part of Mekiun» ex- Kiioodiu- 
tends from Afghanistan on the north to tlie Indian ocean on 
the south. It has Kerman in Persia on the west, and Sind ^iud. 
on the east. It is the am ieot (•edrosin. It is an hundred 
miles long, and tliri e hundred and lift} broad. The largest 
di\ision belongs to the Khan of Kehit, comprehending the 
table land, which is cold, rugged, and harien, lint resembles 
the Afghan coiintr}, and the low parts called Sewestln, 
which are not to he confounded with Se’istan, already de- 
scribed, hut ly ing fin the south and on the east. 'I'hese tracts 
are hot, and generally dry, but, round Gundawa, Dauder 
and other towns, well watereil and culti\ated. It is mostly 
inhabited hy Juts. 'I'he inhabitants of the table land are 
Brahoo Belooclies, mixed with 'Paujiks. 'Phe former are 
a hospitable and honest people, but depri\ed of the advan- 
tages of civilizatifin, and have a general rescrnblanrc to 
the Afghans. The plains are inhaliited hy another race, 
distinct in language and most other particulars, who are 
called Rind. These arc determined and sanguinary rob- 
bers. Plunder on a small scale is bold by them in con- 
tempt. When they intend to make a chenao. or forav. 
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they set out on camels, each man having the charge of ten 
or twelve, and ride eighty miles a day, till they approach 
the destined scene of operations, lurk in sorne unfrequented 
jungle in the neigliboiiriiooi)* rush out at midnight, set 
the devoted village oo fire, and kill or carry off men, wo- 
men, children and Hocks. The captives are blind-folded 
and tieil on camels, that they may never know the road 
back to their native sp»»t. Messrs. Poltiuger and Christie, 
ill a perilous jouriu'v wliirli they undertook across this 
region, Toiind to the west of the Jlidooches, in Mekran 
l*roper, Loories, and other tribes of a meaner and more 
brutal class, who are abatidoned to e\ery species of depra- 
vity, plunder in every shape, and murder in cold blood on 
the slightest rcsi'iitiiient. riiey simi* ely rear any el - 
dren, and keep up their communilies cliirlly by man-steal- 
ing. 

Jaiwer Sind is a country justly ('ompared to the Delta of 
Egyjit ill all its physical characlers. 'i'he former capital 
was 'I'atta, the ancient I^affala : the present is Hyderabad. 
It is rather harharoiisly governed h\ three brothers ( ailed 
Ameers, in the name of the Afghan kings, and a re\eiine of 
sixty one lacks of rupees (X-r(*>r,Ot)(»; is raised by every sort 
of (Xtortiori and oppression. 'I'hey ought to pay l,. 5 () 0 ,t) 0 () 
riipe(*s, (fifteen lac ks) aiiiiiially to the king, but ha\e ge- 
nerally withheld it, unless when in immediate fear of the 
ro>al armies. I'lii'y maintain a force of 3S,0()() irregular 
ca>alry. 'The Sindi'es are a handsome race, blacker than 
most of the people of India, hut ha\e the character of being 
treacherous, cruel, licentious, and very delicient in intelli- 
gence. 

Shii'karpnor, in Upper Sind, is bounded by the Indus on 
the east, and the Relooche country on the west. I'lic 
town is of roiisideruhle si/e, surrounded with a mud wall. 
It rontaiiis several wealthy hankers; and Shirkapoorce 
bankers are found in all the towns of Afghanistan and 
Turkestan. It is go\eriied by a Hakim, who keeps very 
few troops, and pays a re\ciiue of three lacks of rupees. 
Tho country of the Mozaurces to the north is inhabited 
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chiefly by Belooches. Baliawulpooi* includes Ibi* ^ certain book 

distance, the banks of the Indus, and its two tributaries, 

the Hydaspes and the Acesines. Above this is Muoltan, "" 

ivhicli is exposed to many revolutions, being sometimes in 

the hands of the Mahrattas, and recently threatened by the 

Sikhs. 

The valley of Cashmere is surroiiiuled by lofty inonn- Cabhmert. 
tains, which on the noi*tli divide it from little 'riiibet, from 
Ladaiik on tlie east, from the l*iiiij.iiib on the soiitli, and 
from i’likhlee on the west. On the north-west, a hranch of 
the Speen (or white) Caiitirs, comes in contact with it. 

The Cashmcriaiis are a distinct race of Ilindons, peciilinr 
in language and manners. The men are stout, active, and 
industrious, much addicted to pleasure, and notorious for 
falsehood and cunning. They are chiefly Mussulmans. 

In the year 742 of the Hegira, the Hindoo kings w'ero 
succeeded by a Maiiometaii dynasty. 'I'liis, alter reign^ 
ing nearly 300 years, was subdued by (be son of iiauber, 
and Casliineru remained In the bands of the Moguls, till 
the time of Ahmed Shall, when it was taken by tlie Doo- 
ranee Afgliuns. It is governed with a strong band, no na- 
tives being allowed the use of arms within the c ity. The 
administration is tyrannical, and tiiiinerous spies are em- 
ployed. Tlic city of Cashmere is the largest in the Af- 
gban dominions, and contains from 150 to 20(),()0() inha- 
bitants. The gross revenue of the province is said to bo 
4,626,300 rupees (or nearly JU.500,0()0.) The governor 
has constantly at his disposal a force of 5400 horse, and 
3200 infantry, ’^riic most remarkable production of Cash- 
mere is its shawls, which arc said to occupy sixteen thou- 
sand looms. 

The royal power is subjected to greater control among Govern- 
the Afghans than in most other Asiatic countries, as the " * 
power of the Dooranec aristocracy, and the organization 
of the other tribes arc permanent ; and notwithstanding tbo 
division into tribes, and the rivalry which sometimes exists 
among them, there is a general sentiment of regard for the 
public interest^ and the honoulr of the Afghan name* 

VO£. II. 45 
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xxxv. JIJ.0 <^oiDe established customs and practical opinions respect- 
ing the government. There is no fixed rule fop the crown 
descending to the eldest son. When a king dies, it has been 
usual fop the great Duoranee Sirdars present at the court, 
to meet and consider \iluch of his sons is to succeed. Their 
voice secures the possession of the capital ; but the prac- 
tice <»f conferring the different great govepiuiients on the 
king’s sons generally leads to a contest. I’hc whole of 
the r(»yal lamily, except those whom llic king particularly 
ra\f>iirs‘, are closely confined hi the upper citadel of Cau- 
hill, where they are well treated. Those who remain at 
large arc appointed to the government of provinces or the 
command of armies. The king has the exclusive privilege 
of coiiivig, and the right of war and |>eace; all appointments 
are in his gift, tliougli in many cases his choice is confined 
(o parti('tiiar riitnilies ; of this description arc the cliicfships 
of trities. Some officers of tlie state, and many even of tlie 
king’s lioiiseliold, are also hereditary. He has the entire con- 
trol of the revenue both in collection and expenditure, but 
he cannot increase the Rettlernent of the land revenue fixed 
by Ahmed Shall, which is extremely easy. The only means 
by whicli lie can increase his resources derived from the Af- 
ghans are lines, compositions for military service, and some- 
times arbitrary valuations of the productions of the land. 
He has the controul of military levies, and the command 
of the army ; he has the direction ol religious affairs, but 
lias little room for interference. His general jiolicy is to 
keep the Dooranee tribe in subjection to himself, while be 
exalts them over the other Afghans. Therefore he pro- 
tects the Taiijiks, or tow nsmen not belonging to the clans, 
and all others whose power he can use to depress the no- 
bles. His men are got from the western, and money 
chiefiy from the eastern tribes. The Afghan views of 
conquest are directed rather to the east than to the west 
of their present territory. I'he riches of the Indian pro- 
vinces arc the chief temptations. They threatened India 
of late years during the w'ars of Buonaparte ; and one oh- 
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jert oi' the diplomatic intercourse opened between Great book 
Britain and Persia was, to induce the latter power to forin 
a diversion on the west in case of their attempting to in- 
vade India. 'I'hc mission was attended with the desired 
effect of preventing such a movement on the part of the 
Afghans. — The punishments inflicted on oflVnders ainmig 
the Afghans arc lenient compared with the severity ol the 
Persians. I’hc practice of o.aiiiiing or blinding the coin- 
mon people is unknown. But the go\ eminent often re- 
sorts to perfitliouH measures to sei'ze oflenders, and em- 
ploys torture, especially on the rich, for extorting money. 

The chief minister is called Vizier-Azein, as inl'iirkey; 
he manages the rexenue, and controiils the other depart- 
ments. Next to him are the Mootishec- Banshee, or chief 
secretary, who manages the kiiig*s correspondence; and 
the llircarrali- Banshee, who is at the head of the intelli- 
gence department. I1ic ofllcers of the court and house- 
liold are very numerous, being formed on the model of 
Nadir Shah’s; each of the branches belonging to it is dis- 
tinguished by a particular dress. 'Phe ap|>earance of the 
court is regular and decorous. Each of the eighteen most 
im{)ortant provinces of the kingdom is goxerned by a 
Uakiin, to collect the rexenite and command the militia, 
and a Sirdar to command the regular troops anti preserve 
public tranc|uillity. These act tliroitgli the medium of tlio 
heads of tribes where the latter are powerful; where the 
tribes arc weak, they send their orders direc tly to the beads 
of subdivisions. I'be principal source of the king’s income Kcvriiu*> 
is the land revenue. Some payments in kind are appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of the king’s household. 'I'liesc are 
from particular lands. The real re\enue falls within two 
crores of rupees, or two millions Sterling. 'Phe Doorance Military 
clans arc obliged to furnish 12,000 men as the condition on 
■which they hold their tekoolsn or rent-free lands, granted 
them by Alimed-Sbab and Nadir. The cstablisiimeiit nf the 
Gliollaum-Raunch, a force formed by Ahmed Shall Iroiii the 
foreigners found in the Dooranee country, and recruited af- 
terwards from the Taujiks of Caubul, is upwards of 15,000 
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men. The interest of these troops secures their fidelity to 
the king. He has also 700 or 800 Shaheenchees, or men 
mounted on camels which carry large swivels. The troops 
kept by the governors of pro\inces can seldom be employ- 
ed except in wars carried on in their neighbourhood. An- 
other division of (he army is called Karra-Nokur, furnished 
liy the owners of land; the niiinliers \ary in the different 
localilies. Their titiinber taken together is less than that of 
cither of the first two branches, 'i hesc troops are all ca- 
valry, except a corps not exceeding 2000, furnished by the 
("oliiM ui of Caiilnil. There is a militia called Keljaiiree, 
raist'd on extra(*nlinMry occasions, generally understood to 
he a (entli part of tlie poptilation. thongh that proportion is 
seldom realised. 'Hiese arc paid by Hie chiefs of the tribes. 
They are almost all infantry. Compulsion is j^enerally ne- 
cessary to bring them out, their pay being small, except 
when the army is bound for India, where they will even go 
without pay in hopes of plunder. In foreign invasions the 
people may be raised vn masse; this is called ooloosee from 
ooloos, (lie Afghan lerni for a tribe. The regular troops ai*c 
almost all cavalry. The horses belong to tlic men, except 
tlio.se on wliicli 500 personal .servants of the king are mount- 
ed. A IVrsiaii sword and a matchlock arc the usual arms. 
They arc unacquainted with regular tactics, although expert 
in the use of arms and the management of their horses ; and, 
were it not for the nature of tlicir country, they would make 
a very indifferent resistance to a regular army, though their 
courage is respectable, and their military habits are kept in 
exercise by the unsettled .state of their political society. 
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INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Comprehendins; (irent thiUharia^ Wtnvnrvsmia^ Turcomaniaf 
TnrlxCstaHj and the JCirgnu country. 


Tiik rniintrirs I>ing to flic ra*<t of tlie Caspian Sra, nooK 
jiiM* \>alcr«*<l !•> tlir (Ixiih and lln* laxarfrH, urnt xxxvi. 
niulcr tin: \si:itir Si >tliia among tlir OiTrks. It 

i< pos^filile, and c\eii prolj«i!d«% t'lat il.i* tun* Sr^tliiansof 
Kuropr, till- Fiiiiiisli trilirs of wliirli wc hiiall .speak iii ilicir 
proper plure, ornipied this rouiiti,) .»! a vnry remote* epoch ; 
but the nations kiitiN^n in history as inliahitaiits td' Scjtliia 'rhrScy- 
in Asia appear to ha\e had one roinnion origin >%itli tl»c 
modern Tartars or 'Fatars. The I'artar names of rivers, 
of niountaiiis« and of provinces,* are recognised in the 
midst of the Per.'^ian names introdureil into (xreciaii geo- 
graphy since the time of Alexander, and no trace of the 
Finnish languages is to bo discovered among them. Be- 
sides, no history from the age of Alexander down to the 
fourth or fifth century gives any certain account of a great 
migration of people, that could have brought new colonies 
into these countries. 

* Khowarezm, Choratmioj (Ptol,, Strab.) Kharizin, C/iaratmsti^ Cllerod.j 
IJzes, Ltiij (Herod.) ; L'l/ti, (Strab.) Tokharcstan, Tocharty Sakita, (d'An- 
villc.) SactE. Turkj^, Turca-, (Pomp. MeJ.) Hiilion, Zunwt^ Sihonn.) 

fPlin.) Mus-Ta;, CK. 
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BOOK But warlike and nomade tribes must often liave change 
XBXVi* gj iIipIp ilpgppc of consequenre, tlieir name, and tlieir situ- 
""" ation. Between tlie second and fourth centuries, the 
Sac» and MassagetK disaiipeared from the map. Persia 
and Byzantium be<*ame aiqiiainted with the formidable 
names of the 'Pucks of TrariMixiana, and the White 
Huns, or KplithalitcH. But these last, so nameil because 
they lived u|ion the Oxiis, called in Persian Jliiteluh^ were 
probably Turks, and perhaps the \et‘y same as the Uzes 
or Uzheck', who, after many rew>lutioriH, became ulti- 
®tttte masters of Great Biikharia. 'Plic I'urks, whose 
Turkii. capital at one time was 'Paraz, and afterwards Otrar, gave 
the name of Turkestan to a great extent of country. All 
the nations whom we denominate 'Partars, acknowledge the 
appellation of Turks as beloiigitig to them in common.'*t It 
occurs in Pomponius Mela and in Pliny ; and there is no 
reason why we should erase it from tlieir works.f If it is 
retained, its antiquity is at least anterior to the age of these 
conipih'es. 'I'his celebrated name has found its way into 
the sagas of the Icelanders,^ which seems to indicate some 
ancient connection between the Gotlis and tlie 'Piirkisli na- 
tions ; traces of such a connection being at the same time 
found in their languages. 

TheTatari It was iiot till the twelfth century that the name of 
pr Tartais. or more correctly I'atars, became famous in 

Europe. Ahul-Gliazi affirms that tliere was among the 
Turkish hordes a tribe called Tatar*), and he speaks of 
them as forming one considerable division of the great 
Turkish nation. He says, again, that the I'atars were 
divided into se\erai tribes; and that one of them main- 
tained some bloody wars with the Chinese; an account 

• Ryt«chkow, Orcnburg«kaia Topographia, t. I. ch. 1. Fischer, Qnxstiones 
PetroiMsUtaiuc, p. 5S. D'Aiivillc, de I'Acad. des Insciiptions, t. LII 

p.201. 

t Plin. VI. 7. Pomp. Mela, 1. 21. Compare Herod. IV. 22. 

^ Snorro, Heimftkringla. I. p. 2. llcrvarar Saga. p. 1. cap. 1. Langf<;i‘- 
etc. 
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which corresponds with the Chinese annals.^ Some« how- book 
ever, consider the name Tartar as unknown to the Turkish XMvi. 

nations, and as having been given to them by the Chinese; 

it appears that the lattrr ga\e the name of Tata to the no- 
made nations of central Asia.f Another opinion is main- 
tained and some arguments offered in proof of it by Mr. 

Stephen Qnatremore, that the Tatars were a Mongol, and 
not a Turkish 'IVibe. 

Whatever the case may he, the name of Tatars, changed Ejciensiou 
into Tartars, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the learn- “am* oi 
cd,j had so ninrh fame in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teentli centuries, that it invaded the whole of central and 
nortliern Asia. It absorbed that of the Mongols, although 
the latter held the 'Fartars in Kubjection. The cause of this 
fact may perhaps be found even in the victories of Genghis 
Khan. The Tartars siihjiigated by him were enlisted in 
his armies, and in those of his successors, 'ritey greatly 
exceeded in nuinher those who were the original subjects 
and countrymen of these princes, and, in the end, caused 
the name of the Mongols, their coiniuerors, to he forgotten. 

This view of the subject is confirmed by the adoption of 
the Tatar language in all the roiintries confpiercd by tho 
tienghissides ; the inhabitants of such countries bating pre- 
viously used |>eciiliar idioms which were neitlier Mongol 
nor Tatar. 'Fliat preference of the Tatar to the Mongol 
would not have been general and constant, had not the Tar- 
tar nation been much more numerous than tho other whoso 
military glories it shared. 

The Tartars differ as much from the Mongols in their fea- Difference 
tures, physical constitution, and language, as the Moors do 
from the negroes. A slender figure, a European visage, tars anu 
though somewhat yellow in complexion, curled hair, anda^°"^°^^ 
long beard, distinguish the Tartar from tho 8f|uat shapeless 

* Hi^toirc G^ncalogique del Tataie, p. 167 ; Histoiic de I’EImpire des Mo- 
«ol6, p. 5. 

t V*sdelou, Biblioth. Orient, p. 147. 

- T_eMn<*lavi.»=, Panrferr. hintor. T'lrc, 
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XXXVI. Sind lank hair, viho inhabits the deserts of Mongolia. 

' ■ The countries of these two races of men constitute two 

distiiK t physical regions. The Mongols, of whom the Kal- 
muks arc a branch, occupy all the central plateau from 
Like Palcati and the Beloor inoniitains to the great wall of 
China, and to the Siolki nionntaiiis which separate them 
from the Mantc lioos, a tribe of the great race of the Ton- 
gcmses. 3'he Tartars are the |)osses.sors of that extensive 
country whicli lie's between the Beloor mountains on the 
one side*, and the lake Aral and the Caspian Sea on the 
other, and wliicli may be called either Tartary or Turkes- 
tan. 

The') I'artars have indeed inliahited, and even reigned 
over Little Biikliaria ; but there tli(*y have been subdued 
by the Kulmiiks. t)n the otlier side, the 'Fartars once had 
possession of the khtnafs of iS/ftir, or kingdoms of Siberia, 
called also 'I'ura, Kasan, Astiakan, and the Crimea; but 
these four states ha\e fallen under the Russian dominion. 
A number of 'Fartars remain in these countries ; some on 
the 'Fob<d and the lrt}*'h, as far as the ri\er Yenisei; 
others in the iieighboiirliood of Kasan. A small number 
li^e ill the Crimea, and some tribes have taken refuge in 
Caucasus, where they settle roiiml those posts which arc 
protected by the Russian arms from the law lessness of tho 
native inoiintaiiieers. 'I'artary is thus \ery extensive in an 
ethnographic sense, as denoting ttie country inhabited by 
Tartars. But the independent 'I'artar nations are confined 
within narrower limits. They occupy only the physical 
region bounded on the north by the Algydim-Shalo moun- 
tains, nr the course of the Irtish ; on the west by the course 
of the Ural and the Caspian Sea ; on the south by Khorasan 
and the mountains of Gaoor or Paropamisus, and on the 
cast by the chain of Beloor. 

Limits of On the north, the steppe of Issim and the river Taik, or 
Tartary. Ural, separate Tartary from Russia. The Beloor moun- 
tains are its barrier on the side of China. On the west the 
Caspian Sea furnishes a natural frontier ; on the south it 
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liu<? no stitiil.u* liarrioi* to smii-p it IVoin tin' in\ asions oT tin' l*ooK 
Afgliuiis, as that po\^pr is in p»ss('ssioii ol* the c ity and ti*r- 
ritory of lialk. Still 'rartary, gi'ograpldrally ronsnlcird, 
must be extended on the south to the llintloo I'oosh inoun> 
tains, whirh sepai'ate it tVoin Afghanistan. 

"I his rniniti \ , w itimut iin hiding the steppe of Issiin \\ hieh 
is I'l'.iinied h\ ;!ie Uussi.ins, has more than 4('iO.()()(i sipiare. 
miles Ilf surface; though it probably iloes not support siv 
IiiiHioris of iriliahitaiits. 

4’he leading dixisioiis are, on the north, the c oiiiitiy of 
the Ivirgnis, with tiie districts id the KaraLalpaks and of 
the Araliaiis, and the states of 'ra^hkent and 'rurkestan ; 
on the west Kliow aresinia, N\itfi the country of the 'I'liri'o- 
mans oi* 'rrucknieiies : on the south-east (ii'eat Hiikliaria, 
with Ferguana and the countries of Sogd, OM Uslina, and 
others, 

I'aftary, as now defined, may he regardinl as the west- ^ om.* ..i 
eni ilerli\ ity of the great plateau of central Asia. It iSf,,,^. 

.*1 series of hasiiis, all of which terminate in tlic^ (Caspian 
*Sea and tlie laki' y\ral. A grioit part of this country 
must ha\e very little ele\atioii; hut it is heinineil in hy 
mountains on the south, on the east, and partly on the 
iiortii. I'lie priin ipal inomitains on the east are those of 
IKloor, or IJeloot-'rag, whii li constitute a great chain, co- iii ioi.r, 
Ycred with perpetual snow. On the north-east this chain is 
continued in (he Alak, called also Alak-oida, a term whii h 
signifies in the Kirguis language •• The Speckled Moun- 
tains,” forming the nortliern honndary of little niicharia, 
and joining the great Hogdo, asserted hy the Mongols anil 
Tartars to he the tiighesl iiiouiitaiii of central Asia. I'ho 
Alak mountains are also named Musart, acconting to Fal- 
las, and contain glaciers. On the south tiieat Hiikharia is 
bounded by the Hindoo (Joosh, and the mountains of Ga- 
oor, which arc merely an extension of the former; at 
least wc know of no interruption, except a narrow gorge 
on the south of the Anderah. All the cast part of the 
basin of tlic Gihon is surrounded and filled witli moun- 
tains, from which the river issues a little way from 

VOIi. IT. 
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ROOK tlic city of Termed; the defile is not more than a hundred 
xxxvi. paces wide, and the siihlime horrors of the place arc well ex- 
^ pressed h> the Persian name given to it, Djani-Shcer, which 
Djuiu-Shir. means “the Lion’s I’liroat/** Immediately afterthis the san- 
dy plains rninmeiice. Iletwceii the basins of the (rihon and 
Ak-Tmi. of the Silion, or Syr-I)aria, the chain of Ak-'l’aii, or‘*the 
white mountain,” is extended, being a hrancli detached from 
the Peloor. 'rin* Kisik-'Pag, or ••little mountain,” which 
rises in (he kirgiiis country, is probably the extremity of 
a hraiK'li sent in this direction from the great Altaic ciiain. 
'The I ral ( hain t('rminates between the sources of the Tobol 
and the Itiissian post of Orskaia. From that point it gi\es 
off two chains of elevated land; one to the east, which, tra- 
versing tin* stejipe of the Kirgiiis, is known by the Rirgui- 
riii T.m. sian naim* Tla-'Tau, or “ the (treat Mountains,” as far as 
the ri\er Lhiiii, and trom Ishiiii to Irtish is called in 
Kiissian \lginsk\ , and in Kaliniik Algydiin-Shalo. Another 
chain, also ol nioderati* height, takes a direction, under the 
name of Mognidshar, towards the lake Aral, passing be- 
tween it ainl the (Caspian Sea, and is supposed to be conti- 
nued, under tin*, name of the mountains of Mungislak or 
'Tiircomania, as far as Khorasan. 

Sirnpr*!! A full halt of Tarlary is occupied with immense steppes 
iMif'.iiis de-ert plains. 'These are chielly the Kirgiiis country'. 

l'h‘*re is one ilesert t«i (he north of (ireat Hiikharia, and 
another to the west. Khowaresin is encircled with deserts 
on all sides. 'The eastern shores of the Caspian Sea pre- 
sent notlnng but a long and gloomy chain of arid downs and 
rocks. 'The whole Hat country comprehended between the 
bottoms of the mountains and the valley s in which the rivers 
flow seems condemned to aridity and barrenness. 

Rivet >*. Independent 'Tartary is watered by two large rivers, the 
Ainoo and Syr. 'To each of these names, the termination 
darin^ the 'Tartar term for a river, is subjoined. The orien- 
tal geographers call the Amoo, Gihon, and the Syr, Sihon. 
'r\K Amoo. The Amuo takes its rise in the Bcloor mountains, about 


' H uI;i-Khalfah. w 8S4. MS, translatioiu 
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'200 niil(*s to the iiortli-oast of liailukshan. At first it has hook 
the name of llarrat. After recoiviiip; a great iiiiiiibcr of 
rivers from Ak-'rau, along the north side of whic h it flows, 
and from Hindoo Coosh, wliic'h it leaves on the south, it 
descenils near Termed into the plains. Its waters, aug- 
mented hy the addition of the Dehar, or ri\e,r of Halk, and 
many small rixors proccM'ding from the mountains of (iaoor, 
lake a iiortli-west direction, and fall into the sea of AraU 
whicli appears to ha\e been at every epoch its principal ter- 
inination. 'Flie course of this river is longer than tiiat of 
the 'Figris, being in all probability not less than SS(> or 
miles. It abounds with many kinds of fish. Of the tribu- 
tary rivers, the three principal arc thc^ Si»gd, or the river 
of Samarcand, the Mar-gab, which, however, according to 
SOUKS loses itscK ill a lake which doc\s not coiiimiiiiii atii 
with the*. Aiiioo, and, near its mouth the kisil-Oariah, or 
Red Riven the longest and most considerable, and which 
besides .sends of!‘ a distinct branch running separately into 
tiie lake Aral. 

'The Syr or river of Sash, rises in like manner in the rhoSyi,.jr 
Beloor irmuiituins, and after a course of r>.)0 miles falls 
into the Vral at its (*asterri side. Ihn llaukal calls thi.s 
river the Shaje or Shash. Its first source is the river 
Narin, which arises on the south of the lake Tiiseiil, in 
the Alak chain, at the place of its junction with the lielnor, 
not far from the? sources of the river 'Falas. y\l Oirar 
it receives the Taras, which some consider as identical 
with the Talas, while others are of opiiiif>ii that the latter 
as well as the /oiiy, are two separate streams, which ter- 
minate in a small lake, or are lost in the sand. I'he Syr, 
in the remainder of its course, traverses the dc*sert of 
Jlurruk. It is possible that by meati.s of a niimher of 
small. lakes and niarslics it may have a sort of comniiinica- 
tion with the Sarasoo, a river which cro-^scs the Kirguis 
country. In that country the rivers Irghiz and Tiirgai 
also flow, and lose theinseives in a lake situated to the 
north of the lake Aral. Several of these lakes and rivcrs» 
now forgotten and unknown, possessed at one time a cclc- 
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brity from being tlic scene of tbe victories of Gengbis 
K.I11111 and bis successors \^bcti these conquerors directed 
the progress of their arms to the north of the Caspian, 
and laid the greater part of European Russia at their 
tVi't. 

The largest lake of these C(nintries is tl»at called the lake 
or sea of Aral, i, c. the •• Sea of Eagles,’’ and among the 
writers of tlie east, the lake ot Kllov^ ai*esm and the hike of 
Gghoo*/. Its \^aters having hut little saline impregnation, 
it contains, like the Chispiaii Sea, stui geons and seals. If 
tiiis lake w as CN er united with the Caspian Sea, it coiihl only 
he hy a \ery narrow strait, since the plains which lie between 
them are certainly \ery high, and, accorfling to some, the 
interxening land consists of lofty mountains. The eastern 
slmrc's of this lake are Hat and marshy. 

'I’he other lakes of 'I'artarv are of no considerable extent, 
and generally remarkahle for their saline nature. Through 
(lie whole of the steppe of Kirguis, sin h lakes are of fre- 
quent ociairrein'e, and all the country situated between the 
lake of Aral and the Caspian Sea has an infinite number of 
hra('kisii marshes. This sort of lakes has been already 
considered with a reference to the general laws of physical 
geogi-ajihyc^ It is rather singular that the mountainous 
regions in which the 0 \us and laxartes take their rise, do 
not, like I'pper Siheria, piesent a collection of lakes, gene- 
rally so common in the neighbourhood of great moiintaiu 
chains. 

IMie climate of 'Tart ary seeni'^-, in general, to he healthy. 
The heat even in the southern parts is moderated by the 
neiglihoiirliood of the moiiiitaiiis, the summits of which arc 
covered witti eternal snow, and, though lying in the pa- 
rallel of Spain, Greece, and Asiatic Turkey, the siiminers 
are rendered cool by the proximity of the deserts of -Sibe- 
ria, and of tlie Alps of Thibet. To the north of tbe Syr 
the winters are sometimes very severe. Sliereftedyn has 
left us a dreadful description of that which the army of 
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Tamcrlano cnrounff'nMl, wlirii collrctiMl on t1»o liank«» of book 
that to iiiai*« h ai;aiiist China. Soim* Inst thrir noses ^txxvi. 

ainl eais; the frrt and hands of min is dropt olV; 6ie 
hea\eiis wriv in nin* rlmid, and the surlace of the earth was 
one exteniled mass nf snow.* 

To a traxeiliii!; naliir.ilist 'rartaiy would prnhahly pre- Pioduc- 
seiif the same ^a^i^•t\ oT pi odiirtions ai.il of loral sitiiat .ons 
as the Caucasian reii;inn. In one place, the sin lace of the 
earth stretches out in pi.riis which present no \i-ihlo 
boiiiidaiw, cox . red either witli co.iise he t. or withaniii> 
undation of moxin^ saml. In another | ’ ice, it is inter- 
sected with niimheiless rix ers, dix ersitied with smiliiit; hills, 
and hounded hy steep monntains. Wood is in general 
scarce, as it is in 4*asfern IVrsia. thoiigli it is possible that 
there ma> he iitiUiiowii forests on the siiles of the ll**loor. 

On the margins of the rix ers the fertility of the soil ar- 
rests attention, the glass exieediiig in some places the 
height of a man. In some cantons, me and other specieg 
of grain are (iiltnatcd with iiik h industry and sm cess. 

Ill better hands these lountries might make a nourishing 
iigiire. Ill llukliari*!, the xine and other fruits of the south 
of Kiirope siicieed. It appc.irs that the mountains of liic 
south-east, the Hi-loor and llind.io C'oosli, contain gold, sil- 
\cr, lapis-lazuli, and ti pei nliar production, the halais ru- MineraU. 
by, a crxstal ol a pale cose < o! .r. It has its name from 
a canton called llalania, tin ^ otion of xxhich is not 
well ascertained. i In the tenth century, before, the in- 
dusti*}* of the natixes was paralysed by a long series of op- 
pression, sal-ammoniac, xitriol, iron, copper, lead, gold, 
and turquoises, were prociireil from Ferguatia, a canton 
situated near the sources ol the Sjr-Daria. Mines ol mer- 
cury ha\e been since discoxered. In the iiioiintain of 
Zarka there were also springs of naphtha and bitumen, 
and a stone which ** Oaiiies and hums,’’ which iniist he mi- 
neral coal, i Couiitrie.s winch are belter known will be slu- Anciem 

mine . 

* ‘t. r« i'* i’. 1 1 1 *. (1* f ii.i li - n< li 1 . V 1 , f ii.'ip. JLl. 

Mui' .j i II.) ri, yi;*;, Mj. tian laiiot). 
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died more in detail. But we may mention here tlie gene- 
ral observation, that, according to Strabo whose knowledge 
extended no farther than the laxartcs, the Scythians of 
these countries were in want of iron and siher, but pos- 
sessed copper and gold in abundance. These two metals 
are easily worked. 'I’he ancient mining operations in the 
Altai and the Ural moiintaiiis, ascribed to the Igoors and 
to the Fins, were likewise directed to the obtaining of gold 
and of copper. 

We shall begin our topogrn))hical survey of Tartary in 
the nortliern |mrt. It is on this side that a tra\eller could 
find means most readily to enter, along with a Russian ca- 
ravan from Orenburg, this country, which has been murh 
neglected by modern travellers. The frontiers between 
these uoinades and their neigldioiirs the Russians and Chi- 
nese, are not determined in a precise manner. The small 
Kirguisian horde lives between the Yaik, the sea of Aral, 
and the environs of Orenburg. 'I’he middle horde of the 
same people wanders along the noifli side of the Aral lake, 
as far as the river Saras on the south-east. They oflen pitch 
their tents beyond the Algydim Shalo mountains in the 
steppe of Issim. 'Fhc Russians in their ma))s include all 
this space within the limits of their own empire, though 
their sovereignty is merely nominal. J'lie great horde ex- 
tends to the south-east of the lake of Aral, over the country 
W’atered by the Sarasoo and tin* Syr, as far as the city of 
Tashkent, perhaps as far as Fergiiana. 

It is from the military expeditions of the Russians that 
the slight knowledge which we possess of this country 
has been obtained. It seems to present, in general, a 
mere succession of sandy downs, and mountains inter- 
spersed with hills of a clayey texture, divided by .vast 
plains of sand, where a number of rivers lose themselves in 
the sand, or in salt lakes. The mountains of Ulu-Taii begin 
with hills of argillaceous scliistus, and sand-stone. Wc then 
pass different ranges of lime-stone rock, and in some places 
granite. Blocks of jasper, and milk-coloured quartz arc 
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mot lopji'thrr w illi various iiulirations of copper, sil- book 

vor, loatl, anil falso topaz.* One insiilatecl inoiintain is xxxvi. 
composed of an indilfercnt ore of inai;nclic iron, anotlier 
of t ile, 'riie Mi;\iiski iiniuntains are nf the same mate- 
rials, and liaxe on the south a range of hills consisting of 
g\ |jsiim. 

Oiirmg winter a 'er> strong norlh-wind prevails, ac- iMimatc, 
eo'np.inied with snow. 'I'lie eohl alteniling it is extreme, 
and (lie \iolent \. hirl w inds raise ( olunins of dust to a 
height ol (hirt\ leet. The snow, howi‘\er, lies a very 

short time, esjieeiall\ near the shores of the Taspiaii 
S<*a.| 

'I'he salt lake <d’ Indersk, near (he ri\er I ral, or Yaik, t ■•Ke oi 
forms, aci'ording to the a<'(*ount <»f Professor Pallas, a sort 
of natural ( uriosit\ . ; It is a sheet of water fifty miles in 
eirenmlei-eiK e, so impregnated with salt as to giM‘ the sur- 
face a w hite (oloni*. Salt springs are (‘onliniiaily adding 
to its eontents. Stormy wiinls arise here which are im* 
pregnaled willi saliin* partieles. The hanks present a sur- 
prising ihixinre of ( la> and marly strata, oyster shells, 
ir\^tals id' alum, and of siilpliiir. 

Saline |daiit'> pridominate^ in this harren country; yet 
along the ri\ei s there are different species of trees, Some.of ’ 
the \ alle\ ^ i>r low gi ounds are \ery agreealile in summer. 

M ith'Mil e\tended pastures the Kirgnisians could not sup- 
port so many horses, ( aineU, hlack cattle, sheep, and goats, 
as we know tin m to possess. Pallas was informed that sonic 
indi\ idiials ot the middle horde had 10,000 horses, 300 ca- 
mels, 300 or 400 sheep, and more than 2000 goats. Their 
dromedaries, whii h they shear annually like sheep, furnish 
a large f|uantity of woolly hair, which is purchased by the 
Hussiaiis. and Hiikharians. Their ordinary food is mutton 
of the flat-tailed breed. Their lamb is so delicate as to 

^ R)t-rhKM\^ c Arfoiinl of a Kussiaii KxprMiitiori, in Hii'-rhiiig'^ 

M'tj'.ts. <ico”r, V II 4Jijj i.;|. quotir] m I. 1^7, 

T Raila^, I i>18, 4i«, JV, Kylithkow's Topociaphy of Orcriburf.', in Busching's 
M.i^. VI. 

T ralla*. I. n. r.30. A c. 
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be sent by way of Orenbiirs; to Pi torsbnrgb for tbc tables o 
the palares. 'riii* stopprs fui iii^li pbMify of game, wohes 
foxrs, badgers, ermines, weasels and marmots. In th 
moiiiitaiiis fif tiie suiitli ami east, there are wild sheep, th< 
yak, or riiiln t ox. rliainois, jarkals ; also a spec ies of ani 
inals whit h ha been taken lor tigi^rs; kuhinsor wild asses 
tbe saiga .jite|o|.e, and Wiv tukifu or wild Innse.* 'I'heKir 
guisians haxe trained for hunting tlx* sp(*(-ic*s of eagle eallct 
in Russia bcrknt^ the •• aigle doii” ol rallas, "rheir vas 
marshes swarm with geose, dm ks, and (Uhei* acpiatic birds. 
There aie while st*rpt‘iits more than six feet hm;.', whieli have 
friglitened tlx* Uiissjaii troops, tlioiigh tlx* r)ati\i*s sa} that 
the^V aie prifeetl} harmless. 'Dx \ are mufli afraid of a 
Specie's ol \eiioimMis spidc'r. black and liairt, with eight 
e>e‘', and as large as a walnut.) 

'I'lx* Kirgnisiaiis ha\e 'railai* features, flat nf>ses, and 
small vy'^9 hut not <d»li<|m* like those cd the Mougids and 
Chinese, 'rheir lives being (Viieal and peaceful, tlx*)' t*ttioy 
a long and health) old age. 'I'heir (oininoti diseases are 
iiiterinittent fevers, colds, and asthma. The venereal dis- 
ease prevails among tliem ; but the siiiull-pox is what they 
most of all dread.} 

The language of the Kirgiiisians is a dialect of the Tar- 
tar, which the other 'rartars perfc*ctl\ understand; but their 
proiium iatioii is harsh, and tin ) arc* fond of the allegori- 
cal St V le. 'rix* lic redilai ) prim e's cif the Rii guisians have 
blit litth* powei', ever) tiling being decided in geix ral assem- 
blies. AcTordiiig to the most modern ac'ioiints, tbe small 
and middle hordes swear iidelitv to tbe Emperor of Russia 
by deputies, but tlx*) do not acknowledge tlieinselves iiis 
subjects, nor pav liitn any tribute Russia, on tbe cen- 
tral), gives tlieiii annual presents. Tbc caravans from 


Bar<lancs. N. Ryt&rhkow, \, c. Pall.i*-, Neur north Rcytrxgc, II. ft. 
t N. Ryt^cllkow. Mag. Cjcogi. VM. 84 and V ill. 4c>!. 
t Pallas, I. p. 6:0. 

^ T.e Nord I/itteraiie d’OUvnnus 1799. n. X, 
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Bulvliaria, Kiiiwa, aiul 'rashkeni, pay a iliity ior passing 
tliroiigli llii'ir territory ami iiiuler their escort. 

Tlic middle and little hordes arc reckoned to contain 
so, 000 families each. If we suppose the great horde to 
contain 00,000, the population of this wide region may he 
estimated at 1,C0(),n00 souls. 

Depressed hy no despotic yoke, and abundantly provid- 
ed with the necessaries of life, the Rirgiiisians are inuicli 
happier than is generally .supposed. They live on tlie 
llesli of their sheep, and tlic milk of their rattle. Arm- 
ed with lances and matchlocks, they pillage all the 
neighbouring countries. 'Fliey are not hlood-thii'stv. 
hnt they employ in their marauding excursions an address 
which gives no smalt trouble to the Unssian garrisons. 
J'liey delight in canning ofll* the Kalinuk women, Insranse 
tliey ha\e the reputation <»f preserving llii'ii’ youthfnil at- 
tra('tioiis to an ad\aiiecd period of life, 'i'liongli ividefa 
tigahle marauders, they live on the most friendly terms 
witii one another. '^Miey keep in their ser\ice slave? whom 
they lia\e earrieil oil* from their iieighlioiirs. 'I'hcy weai’ 
the 'I’artar <liess, with wide drawers and hnig pointed 
lioots ; their heads are shaved, and coverecl with <’oiiicai 
! aps. The trappings of their horses are richly oniainent- 
t*d. "I’hc women dress llieir heads with heron’s necks s(» 
]»laced as to have the appearance of horns. Yaloroii.s and 
ferocious horsemen, the Kirgiiisians are fond f>f games, 
ext‘r< ises, and horse-racing. At the funerals of the rich, 
horse-races are held, and the heir distributes slaves, 
camels, liorses, magnificent liarness, and other prizes, 
among the victors. They cross the rivers on bridges funn- 
ed of rush-mats rolled together, and joined hy two light 
ropes. Their white gun-powd'*r, the process for makine; 
which they keep secret, is a sidijert deserving of further in 
vostigatioii.* 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century this 
people, formerly Shamanians, was converted h;/ l!ie’ 
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piTiicliinpj of tlic ])ri(\sTs of Turkestan, and submitted to 
tJie Malioinetan rite of cimimeision. But in 1769 Pallas 
round lliein addirtrd to all the extravagancies of magic. 
M'liey bold the dead in great bonriur, and every year cele- 
brate a festival In tlieir nn tri«)ry. 

The Kirgiii'.ians lia\e some trade >\itb the Hiissians, of 
wbieli Oreidimg is the einporium. The inid<lle horde 
go<*s as far as Omsk in Siberia, riiey are supi/osed to 
take Ia0,()()0 sheeji ever} vear to Orenburg; and they 
furnish also a gn'at c|uant*t} of horses, rattle, lambs, furs, 
rainlets. and raiiuds hair. Sometimes tlie} bring PiTsian or 
'i'lirroman slaves. 'Phey take borne in exchange various 
ai’tirles of inannfarture, particularly cloths and furniture. 
Jleing refused any ai*nis or armour in Jltissia, they obtain 
tliesi* from Bukharia and Khivva in exchange for camels and 
hlaciv catlh*. 

T<i the south of the Kirgnis country we have a laby- 
rinth of ininuti* div isions. general!} not well known. The 
whole country which exteiiils along the two banks of the 
laxartes as far as the Ak-'l'an c hain of mountains was com- 
piTlH'iided miller old 'riirkestan. a division known to Mnses 
of (Miorene in the fifth eentiii*y b} the same name and that 
of 'riirkia, and whicti perhaps corresponds to the famous 
Tooran of the Persian and Arabian vv riters. 'I'his western 
Turkestan was distinguished from another c allefl the eastern, 
and whieli seems to liave included a part of the Ralinuk 
coiinti'} and of little Bukharia. 

According to tlie eastern geographers, Turkestan in- 
cluded the prov ince of Feigana, winch contains the towns 
of .^itidegan, Aclisikat, and others, on the Upper Silion; 
that of Osrusliiia, with a town of the same name; Ylak, 
or VIestan, in whieli the river Taiikat flows and joins the 
Silioii,'^ and which contains the scitc of Olrar, the ancient 
capital, not far from the ruins of Icssi, a capital still more 
ancient, corresponding perhaps to the Issedon Scytbica of 
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the (ireek**;^ and lastly, Al-Shaslu whirli was |)rol(»ni;;ed hook 
to the montii of tin* river Silmii. In ninilern aeeoiiiits 
tiieso tlivisions are almost nnkiiow It. 'rnrUestan is at pre- 
sent represfiited as a small country, watered liy the river 
Karasoo, which falls into tin* Syr. I'In* iaini is fertile in 
cotton, millet, wheat, and cliesiiiits, hut indilVerentl} (iilti> 

^ated. Here the venomous spider already mentioned is 
found, and a s|)eries ot li/.ard with lei^s a (|uarter of an ell 
i!i heijj;ht.i I'lie town called Turkestan and 'Taras con- 
tains louo brick houses. Here a Rirgiiisian prince lately 
reii^iied.i 'The capital of the rest of the country is 'Tash- 
kent, situated on the hanks of the Sv r or Sihon, and 
said to I'ontain (i()(M) houses. Its inhahitaiits have a 
little traile ; they cultivate peaches and vines, wheat, cot- 
ton, and silk: they have only three inonths of winter vvea- 
thi'r; tii(*ir mountains (ontaiii gold. 'The stale is govc*rii- 
oil by a klian, elected hy the people out of the reigning fa- 
mil v. 'Tiiis prime is generally a s»»rt of humble vassal to 
the Rirgiiisians, whose imniade troops overrun the territorv 
of 'Tashkent, 'i'lie canton of IvoKani, wiiiili has been tra- 
versed hv the Itiissian caravans, .sieins to he identical with 
tlie kogemi of oiir maps. 

'The karakalpaks also inhahit the hanks rif the. Sihon. K :: iL.c- 
'Tliey call themselves kara-kiptcliaks, /. /. tin* black or' "" ’ 
trihutar^V Kiptcliaks. 'They are a ti ihe of the 'Tartars of 
kiptchak suhjtjgated hy the Kirgoisians. 'They an* divided 
into an upper and a lower uo/oo.s.s or horde. In 17 12 the 
lower horde, consisting at that time of hi.nno families, 
sought the protection of iiiissia, or the /T/n/c (>'xnr, and 
were almost annihilated hy the kirgnisians for calling 
in foreign aid. 'The chiefs of the Ooloosses |)retend to 
he descendants of .Mahomet. 'They have also a sort f)f 
nobility. Their mode of living resenihles that of the M.. i.- .;f 
Bashkeers in Russia. 'They have a fixed place for their 
winter ( abins, while the suiiiiiier one.s arc moveable. 'J’fiey 
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conjiiih a^i icultiiro with tin- k«‘< |»iiig of cattlr. Pnssc^siiii; 
few horsi s, tliry employ iIh'ii* homed cattle for the draught 
and t!ie saddle. I'liey practia' several trades \Nith sticres‘i. 
'flo'y sell kui\es, sahres, muskets, coukiiig-pots, and gun- 
powiler to their neiglihoiirs. 'I'liey are Mahometans^ and 
well instructed in the precepts of their religion. I'lie 
p(»wi*i* <if the khans is much limited hy the intluence of tin* 
Icliiuls/ms or prii'sts. 

'riie 'rrnknieiies, or "rnrcoinans, iidiahit all the easiern 
coast of the Caspian sea, a sainly and rock> country, la- 
iMitiring under a great deri('ienc\ of water. The Mogiil- 
liar nioiintaiiis, or those of Mangishlak, have no great ele- 
\atioii, hut are very steep, and interset led with ravines, 
'.ear tin- Caspian Sea (hey present liiiu'stone rocks full 
of shells, with strata id* dialk, marl, ami clav ; several 
luings ol iiaphtiia ami petroleum, and some indications nl 
h ad atul of copptu. ^ tin the shore ('ongh>im*rated inasst's 
art' found, 4'onsisting of shells anti saml cementt d h\ a liar- 
tleiied sloiiv tlt'posiiion, or hy hitumen. At a greater di-.- 
taia'e IVoni the sea these masses are completely petrilied. 
'I‘ae \^att'rs are salt or hrackisii. I'lic vegelatioii of these 
4 )u:iti trs is litnitetl (o a few species, among which the Sal- 
jli: I rirnidlis is tlistinguished by its stilV and prickly ap- 
]>earancc.t 'I'lie Jhsinf/iium punticum and caper shrub^ arc 
ill ahiimlani'c. The lihamnus alpina is employed as tirc- 
wD'ul. CoM'", wilil cats, sheep, and camels, arc the ani- 
mals most generally dinused. 'Che ounce, and even the 
liger ai'conliiig to stuiie atcoiinls, are now and then seen, 
riie country swarms with insects, particularly buttcrilies 
and 1 (u'Usts. Ill the gulf and havs the JWreis noctiluca i-^ 
sometimes seen einiltiiig her phosphoric liglit. 

'riic 'riircomans, more swarthy, smaller in size, but 
more S4|uare in the limbs than the other Tartars, live in 
tents, or in caves of the rocks. They are a set of rude 
shepherds, who, at times, commit acts of robbery. Thev 
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J.Mv ilnitlnl inio srvcral lionlos, iiiulcr i1m» corjilurt ol’ kir- hook 
rhicls, llus*iiiins tlu'iii into two iia- 

or rather two parties: that of the Maiiejslilak eon- 
‘'istiot; of :.>nn i»r .lUOO families, and in whic h the ))riiM'i|ial 
(rihe is that of Ahilall.ih. The other is Astr.ihad, or the 
Tersi.in p:irt>, in wliich the powerful liilie of the 'I’a- 
keianiiiMot is eotispic'iioiis. It amounts to families', 

and jiossi'Ksts the ten itorv romnl the (iiilf ol Ualkan. 

'I’he rurc'oinans keep nuinhers of eainels and sheep ; tlieir 
mutton i^ excellent. 'riiev wea\e a coarse cloth of 
caniers woed. Tliev raise a little grain and rice, with me- 
lons and cucunihers. 'riieir dress, their arms, and their 
eipiipage, exhiliit a mixture of the 'I'artar and IVrsian 
ro'^fume. 'rhe> li\4* in tents of felt. Their chiefs and 
elders possess hut liItU; authority. Mangishlak was once r.)..,- .. 
a town, !:nt at piescnt nothing i^ to lie seen at that place •‘‘'* 
hut tniiporar\ barracks, in whicli the Uussian merchants 
arc' lodgc'd. 'I’he liarhour is one of the hc'sl on the ra‘ 
jnan Sc a. 'The hay of llalkan is rrt‘C|uc‘nted h^ Kussian 
\c >sc‘|s,; the iieighlioui ing islamls procliic c* a little* rice' and 
cotton; that of Naphthoiiia contains a great f|uantil\ cn 
naphtha, the >c*in or sti atuiii cif whic h seems to c ross (he* Se.i 
in a noi tli-west and scmtli'east direc tion to Kakii. 'l’hc*sc* 
islands, inhabited by 'rurcoinaiis, possess se\eral harhours, 
and might he made the site of a trading fac toi \ .* i^illc*! - 
ti>ely taken, thc*y are called Ogiirtchi, which is also the 
name: given to the adjoining toast, and signifies a cnuntry 
of riirumhers. t 

'I'o the south of the lake Aral, our eyes, after lieing fa- Im «.u . 
ligued hv the \ie\v of unvaried dc'serts, find repose in siir- " 

V eying a country soinewiiat more fertile, railed by the; 

Aralis khowaresTn, Karissiin by tin* Tartars and Uus.siaiis, 
and ('/lorasmia by the ancients. It also bears the name of 
Khiwa, which is that of its chief town. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the Turks of Rarissim were in possession of a powerful 
empire. This state is now almost reduced to the ]iro\ iiice of 
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son.- l"ln‘ iniligt'iioiis ilynasty lu-ing rxlinct for half a 
(MMitfiry, tin- inhabitants of Klii\^a have elected their khans 
tVorn tlie ririines of their neighhours the Kiiguis. 'rhe 
ariiiei! force of Khiua may amount to •^O.OOO men, inrlurl* 
ing I'm cotnans ami I zheUs in the pay of the khan. 'I’liis 
army ehiell\ consists of cavalry ; their arms are ho\>H, 
James, ancl sahees. 'I’hey are rarely seen with xiiu.skct.s, 
and siK'h as they ha\e are mat< blocks. [ 

'i'he iuhaiiitants of Khivva, or, as the Itussians denomi 
nate them, the Khiw iiit/es, li\e in a toIeral)le state ofci\ili- 
'/ation. Vccoisling to Al-Hergemli, they e\inee more na- 
tural gi'iiiiis thati the «ilhi*r 'I'artars. 'I'liey are fomi of po- 
etry, am! show. Iroiii their earliest age, atuin (or iniisii*. 
^^eale tohl that there seems to In* a miisit al caiienrc in 
the \ery ern s of the infants.; Alml-t iha/.i, prince of 
Khiwa. has gi\<'n us a hist- ly of the 'I'artars. 'These pe<»- 
plecnltnate their lamls with cate; they raisi* silk woiins 
ami make i oarse .slntf'* of silk, of coltt>u, and mi.vtures ot'* 
the two, 'These stulf^ are weaved by the >\oiuen in their 
houses.. Nom‘ (d* them are made in tin' Kiirojiean manner. 

'The taravansof Khiwa larry to Orenlmrg wheat, ia\» 

( otton, silk and < ott<m stuff'., ndjes einhroiilcred with gold, 
leady made and called shainti, lamh*s skins, and sometimes 
Tersian and Indian coin. In Russia they buy the products 
of Kiiropean inanufai tore ; and from tlie Turcomans, liorses. 
cattle, ami sheep. Khiwa is still a great slave market. 
'The foreign traile of this stale is valued at .100, nt)!) rubles, 
or L4('),00O. 

'The cit) of Kliivva, is on a ('anal of the (lihoii, sur- 
rounded with a dit( h, a (lay wall, and a rampart. It lias 
three gates, a castle, thirty mosipies, and a college. 'Tin' 
Inoises are .'nuto, built of clay in the manner of the coun- 
try ; the iuhaiiitants arc reckoned 10,000. 'The neigh- 
lioiirhood IS tilled with orchards, vineyards, and ]iopulous 
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yillai;cs.' 'riu' whole* rantoii oT Kltiwa (oiitaiiis a jaipn- 
jatioii of sjhiIs. — T in* lu'W i'it\ ut’ I ri;hni/, tliirly 

iniirs mirth IVoin Kliiwa on thr saim* ranal. c ontains iwonty 
iiios(|i:(*s, ljuuhoiisrs, aOOU inhahitaiits : and in the ( aiitoii 
hrlon^in,!:; to it tluro is a |>o|iiilatioii oT nun, — Sh.ilial 
viiid kit aro two small towns, tin* om* t'ontainini:; '.cnn and 
tin* otlirr laOn inhahitaiits. — Anhari has only toon, hut 
its t antoii t l.onu souls. — 'I’lii* ranton oT Shanka has 
k),nno, (»i* whom 'non hrloni; t«> tin* town. — A/.aris, pro- 
hahl\ tin* ilasarasp td Ihii llankaL rontains laOO iiihahi- 
tants, and its i anton alloi»rlhfr — lliirlian, a \i*ry 

small plac i*, is a kind ol t'ortrrss; its ranton is u*r\ thirkly 
pi'ophd, and rontains inhahitaiits. 'I'his population, 

(onrc'iitrati'd within a span* oT lilty or rii^hty iiiilrs 
Joiif^ and broad, would bi*( oiin* a powrrhii statr if it 
wrrr possthh* tor a Kuroprati roloiiy to rstalilish i(srlt‘ in 
tin* midst of proph* so .stronp;ly altatfiril to tin* Malmmi'tan 
r'Ji.i;ion. 

'I’ln* I ''In k Arali.iiis, who po^.'.rss tl.c* plains ad joining; t 
laki’ Vrak take ai^o tin* name* »d’ tin* Koiiral. al’lrr thrir*'*" 
(diirr tow n« w hit h i', limn* |)roprrJv sprakiii.:^, tlirir w inter 
ein .itiipnnmt. 'i'lii') ( anip has .1 « in uiiirerein e of ioiirfei'n 
miles. It is def'eiided li} an earthen ram[i.irt t w el\ e Uiissian 
••lls in ln*i;;lit. In ease s ol necessity the j^ates are dereiided 
Uy ifuvnit.i-ilr~frist\ Manliiit' Jind Kisikkosha are on tin*, 
same plan on a small scale, koptehak is a •-ort ol' Cortirss, 
in which a garrison of louti men is always kept. 'Mn*. 
Araliaiis, go\erned hy two elec ti>e In ks, are liable to tin*, 
state* of kill w a in an annnal Irihnle or .3(i(i() dm ats, ( jL..2.n). ) 

Hut tliey do not pay it except when they are not at war 
with tlie K hiw iot/c's, a thing which happens almost e\ery 
year. Along with l1iosc> karakalpaks and Tiireomans who 
live among t!n‘m, they may ioriii a mass of 1 ()(),()()<) soiiN. 
'riicsc people, who arc! half iiomadie, ha\e a eonsiderahle. 
produce riom their Ihn ks, (o which they add something by 
lishiiig and hunting. 
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'I’lir liiirst provinces of Tartary remain to be described)^ 
I'liey are generally romprebended under the name of Great 
Hiikliaria. Hut the limits of this country on the north and 
uest vary >\itli the power i.f the Uzbeks, who arc its mas- 
ters. It was tliat part of* (ireat Bukliaria which is situated 
on the norlli of the (tihon or Clxiis, that was fi»rmei*Iy cele- 
brated under the names of Trmiso:i'iaua and Miweralna/ir, 
names extended to the whole, of Turkestan. 

I'he most celebrated and the most fertile of all the pro- 
vinces is that of Sogil, so named from the river which flows 
through it. “ Uor eight days,” says Ibn llaukal, “ \vc 
may travel in tlie country of Sogd and not be out of one 
deli('ious garden. t)n every side, villages, rich corn fields, 
fruitful orchards, country houses, gardens, meadows inter- 
sected hv rivulets, reservoirs, and (anals, present a most 
lively picture of industry and of happiness.*’ The rich 
valley of Sogd produced so great an abundance of cxipiisite 
grapes, melons, pears, and apples, that they were exported 
to I'ersia, and even to lliiidostan. 

Saman and, considereil as the capital of Great Bukha- 
rin, stands on the south bank of the Sogd. Wc have no 
recent description of this celebrated city, wbirb seems to 
have lost much of its lustre since the days of Timur, when 
so many fetes animated tlie imperial palace, the city, and 
tlie beautiful surrounding country. It appears that towards 
the beginning of the last century Samarcand was fortified 
with ramparts of tufa, or soft stone; that the greater part 
of the houses were built of hardened clay, and some of them 
of stones found in neighbouring f(iiarries.* The khan of 
Great Biikbaria encamped in the ad joining meadows, and 
the citadel was almost in ruins. The silk paper made here 
was peculiarlv lino, and in much request all over the cast ; 
and it is said that this is the place where paper-making was 
invented. Ibii llaukal tells us that the manufacture was 
known about the year 650. 

* n(.u:.i.wK a I iCi wvi: so t**,: Trails' oi II. -t, of lin Taitais Ly Abocl- 
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•• I have often,’* says this eastern {^eoujr.iplier, •• lueii at H‘»ok 
K ohcihli'/, the amieiit eastle of Hiikhara. I haM* east iii\ 
eyes all round, and iie\er have I seen a verdure more fresh 
or more ahundant, or wider extent. I Ins i;reen ear- .,„.i ..i 

peting, iiiir.f^led in the Iniri/.on with the a/.me of tin* skies. 

‘ j'he simple verdure serveil as a s»irl «d* oriiaiiiental olfset 
to the towns eontaiiii'd in it. Niinierous eniintrv seats ile- 
eorated the sinipln ity ol the fields. Hence I aiii ni>l 
surpri'/ed tliat of all the inhahitaiits of Khor.i'^an and 
Maweralnahr, none attain a more advained a^e than those 
of Hiikhara.^ 'The ( ity of Hukhara, situated on the satin', 
river Sogd has often disputed with Saiiiaii and the title ol 
('apital. \Vhoii the Kiii^lish coniiiM'reial in 17 11, 

visited this city, which stands on the side of a hill in tin' 
form of an amphitheatre, they found it lar^e, p(>|)nlotis. 
and governed hy a Khan. 'I'he inhahitaiits iiiaiinr.n tnred 
soap and cotton stalls : thi'V cultivated ric(' and hied cat 
tie. From the Kaliiiiiks they rei'eived ihtiharh and 
iniisk ; lapis la/iiii, and some other prec ious '•toiM s iVoiii 
BadaUshan. 'I'iiey Jiad gold and copper inoiny. 'riie 
people were civili/i'd hut deieitfnl. 'riie soil, savs tin' 

'riirkish geographer, is so fertile, that a lii Id of one or at 
most two acres, whic h he calls c/awii ;i, was aiii[»lv suDiiic'iil 
to maintain a family.] 

'IMic eastern part of Biikhaiia is a verv moimlaiinnis • 

country. I he prov inc es of \ ash, c*f K<»llaii, and of Ki- k,iVi.,* .’n. i 
Jail extend towards the Beloor inouiitaim. Aumng other 
towns is that of Hadakshaii on the Ainoo. In tin* last 
century, this cit} belonged to the khan of (ireat Bukharia, 
or rather of Sainarcand. Badakshan was small, hut well 
built and populous. Its iiiliahitanfs were' enrirhi il hy tiie 
gold, the silver, and the rubies found in the iieighhonr- 
hood. The mountain streams, which ran when the; snow 
melted in the beginning of summer, carried along wiiii 
them a large (|uatitity of gold and silver in grains. Manv of 
the caravans, bound for little Biikiiaria or for C'liin.u take' 

* K Cli'f^r'iphy ir'in^I <{(.•! l.y !i v, .'lOO, 
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tins ciiy (ill llicir way. Others prelVr the road of little 
'riiihtt, on tin* east side nt' the iiniuiitains. Ihii Hatikal 
relat(‘s, tiiat tin* soil of Hadakshaii not only eontained mines 
of rnhies and other valiiahh* stones, hot prodini'd a gr(*at 
(juaiitity oT iinisK. 'r«‘!nn*d is a j^ood town, iiuiit of hriek. 

'J’ln*- pi*o\inees ol‘ Dalk, now in the hands of tin* Af 
of ‘i'okart'stan, and ol tiaoor, lie on the soiitli side 
of the ri\er Anioo. 

'The intei-esiioi!, eountry which we have now i^oin* over 
is the famous Jiait'i nihnihr of the \rahian and 'Tartar his- 
tory. 'Mi( re stood the throne of 'Tann i lam*. 'There 
the ainha*'s;nlor-» of all tin* so\ erei!;ns of tin* W(»rld came 
to pa\ their respeets to tin* thit f of tin* Mongols. In 
I tMt, Sult.in Ti.inher, a deseeiidanl of 'Tinmr, dri\en witli 
his Mon:i,ols tVce.u (ireat hukharia, pi‘m*trat(‘d into llin- 
dostan, when* h«* founded the Moiiiil (*mpire. 'I’In* vic- 
torious 'IV.rlars. ( alleci the I /hek*', ( ^tahlnhed a pow(*rful 
inotiai'i liv in linkhari i. 

'The I /heks lirst eiossed the laxartes ahont the hegiii- 
ning of lliv* sixtei nth c'eiitnry, and ponnng on the possess- 
sioiis (d' (In* de^( einlaiits ol 'Tamerlane, soon drove them 
Iroin Tiiikhaiia, Ivlioaresin, and Tergana.* 'Thev now 
poss(*',s tlii'' eoniilry, a d it is said that thev are to he found 
hevond tin* lit I.ioe inoiiiitaiiiN, as far east as Kot(*ii, if not 
farther. 'Thev helong to the 'Turkish rare. 'I'heir govei-iniieiit 
is verv dilVerent Irom that of tin* Alghaiis. In Uiikharin ami 
Kergaiia at Iv’ast, every thing is in Vl»e hands of the so- 
vereign : there is no vestige of popular governrnrnt, and 
seareeU anv tr.n e of aristoerary. 'Their divi-^ion into tribes 
has no relation to the governinent, and there are no separate 
jurisdictions or assenihlies ev(*n in the wandering hordes. 
‘The country is divided inlcj districts and sub-districts, 
under ollicers appointed by the sovereign, who collect the 
revenue and dispense justice. There are, however, \il- 
lage governments, in which the heads are appointed by the. 
Ling, at the recoinineiidation of the richest inhabitants. In 
the army also, every thing depends on the appointment of 
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the go\erninpnt. Iti Hiikhara, the men are Maiil to he ar- umiK 
rans^eil in inesM's nl loii each, \\hi» lia\e a ten!, u Imih r, 
and a rainel amnni; them. 'I he I lenia, or iin inhers ot* 
tlie chun li, t hnwtxer, a ctinsifli rahle inthieiue n<i( de- 

rived f’lmn the i'«)\ < riiinent. 'TIm* I /Ix k'i h.ixiiii; |ii'i>ha- 
1)1} h.id tev\ in^titnti'ins it' th.eii* own at llu linie o( titeir 
conxer-inn tn Is! tin, liaxt* adoptrd ti e pinxi nois ot the. 
Alahoitieilan t.wx in its iitmosi ttiMaii. appi} iri; it to exery 
])art of tlieii* ( ix li i;o\ (‘rninent, ami ex en ol ihe.r pi ix ate con- 
diK t. 'I'iienxenne is i <ilh t t(‘d e\a< tlx ill tite {irnpoftioiis 
direi ted iii the Koran, and oiit' tentli nt‘ its pindine is ap 
])1ied to alms. .Instne is adniinistirtd i>\ the kair/ee in 
striit conroriiiitx to the SInrra : and tiie use nl xxine nr 
oxen of tidiarco is as strii tix toi)»idden and almost as 
sexerely punished as fraud and rohhi'ry. The kin^ (d‘ 
IKikliara*s title is Commander of tin* F.iiliifiil. Carl ol’ 
every dax is spent iix him in tea< hiiii; the Mahoiinutaii re- 
ligion, and the greatt r part of exerx night in praxtu’sand 
xigils. lie reads praxers in his own mosf|ii<% and often 
performs the tuin ral s< rx ire lor peo( le oi loxx r.ink ; and 
Kilii<'h \li Ihg. the piesent i liter o| 11 dk under tlie king 
of till* Aigli ills, a piime at tins inoinei.t eeliio.ited and 
adored all oxer tlie east lor the singular e\ie|leme of his 
charai ter, alwaxs xxalks xxheii in the stn* !. h st, it he r«>de, 
his feet should happen to lie higher than the heads ot other 
true heliexers. 'Tlie present asieiideiny of tin* king of 
lliikhara oxer the tnhes is the r»*sull of a long exeitmn on 
the part of the gox erntnent in dividing and mixing the xa- 
rioiii tribes, and keeping the great men from ail employ' 
inents xxhirh might strengthen the iniliieme lierixed from 
their birth. 'I’lie same power of the goxeriiinent has been 
promoted hy the intlufuire of the Mollahs, and lacilitated by 
the com|iaratixelx lexel iialure of the country. Hence the 
tribes xxhich inhaliit the hill} (niiiitry of llissar and the 
inai*shy one of Shekr Sub'/, being inaf'cessihle to the caxalry 
of the king, have defied his poxxer. 'Mie I /lieks are gene- App* ..r 
rail} short and stout men; the} haxe broad foreheads, high 
check bonc.s, thin beards, small eyes, clear and ruddy roin- 
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BOOK plcxions, and generally black hair. Their beauty, su miicU 

XXXVI. dwelt upon by the Persian poets, figures cliiell} IVom a com- 
parison with the aspect of the Mongolians; tlieir dress is a 

l^rcsSa • • • 

shirt anil trox'sers of < otton, a tunic o\ei- it of silken or wool- 
len cloth bound with :i girdle, and oxer this a gown of wool- 
len cloth, pa-te(‘n, or felt. I'he head is cox en d xxith a 
white turban, worn in general oxei* a l alpauk. lloMi men 
and women wear hoots at all hours, and bandage^' round 
their legs instf'ad of stockings, and exer> man has a knife 
hanging from his girdle, and a Hint and steel for striking 
fire, 'riie women haxe a similar dress, hut longer, with a 
silk handkerchief tied oxer the head, and the hair plaited 
into a long (pieiie witirh hangs doxvn from the middle of the 
bead like those of the CMiinese; they wear gold and silver 
ornaments, and oxer all throw a sheet of silk or of cotton. 

* 'riie o|iiiiioii comniotilx eiit« rtained of the fenicitv and bar- 

barism of the T'/heks is parti) owing to tlieir being confound- 
ed with the Kaliiiiiks; the discreditable prai tiie of selling 
slaves is not coiiliiied to them ; hut their laws of xxar are cer- 
tainly most barbarous : they gixe no fpiarter to any enemies, 
except Sheeites or infidels, wlioin thf*y can sell for slaves, 
(for men are sold in Biikliara like cattle,) hut in other res- 
pects their character does not appear to disadvantage, on 
a comparison with other Asiatics; they are said to be 
comparatively sincere and honest ; they have few ({uarrcls 
among individuals, and scareel) aii) minders; and there 
are fexv countries in the east xxhere a stranger woubi he 
more at ease. 'Fhex are far from being sax age I'artars, w an- 
tlering over xxild and desolate regions. 'I'lie ( it) ol Buk- 
hara is eipial to Peshaxxer in population, and superior to 
any toxvn in Kiigland, except London. It contains nume- 
rous xillages, capable of accommodating from sixty to six 
hiindiTd students eat b, and xxbicli liaxe professors paid by 
the king, or by private foundations : it abounds in cara- 
vanseras, where mercliants of nil nations meet with great 
encouragement, and, flioiigb the prince and people arc 
above all others attached to their own belief, they fully to- 
lerate all religions. A intissulinan prose!) ted by any other 
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scTt, is, indeed, never forgiven; lienee we are informrd in hook 
some remit missionary jmliliratioiis, tliat an Arabian con- 
vert to C hristianity , denoiinriMl by his intimate rriend a few 
years ago, snOVretl martyrdom in that eotintiy. 

I’be r/.beks, who |irobabl\ ba\e li\ed in this etnintry, *•'“**• 
Mioiigii not as roiti|ueroi s, e\er since the third or foiirtli eeii- 
tiiry, ba\e not liowe\er « flared all trares of a nmre nneient 
rare of inhabitants. ’These are named the 'Taii jiks, and aro 
handsomer than the 'Tat tars, holli in elc'gaiire of form ami 
agreeable expression of rouiiteiiaiire. '1’lii‘y approarli to the 
l^>ple-4)f Little Hnkliaria, whom they also resemble in their 
dress. I'hoc lollies of persons in easy rin'iniistancTs are in a 
great measure of silk and furs. 'The long robes of the wo- 
men exhibit w ide and varied plaitiiigs; they adorn their hail* 
with braids of pearls. "The llukliarians lead a frugal life^ ^to(l^ ci 
their food c oiisistiiig chiefly of rire, wheat, millet, and, 
above all, fruits, surh as melons, grapes, and apples; they 
are fond of horse* th ^h, hot as it is expcnisive, heed is moro 
generally used. 'The y use a great deal of the oil of se.sa- 
mum. 'IVa flavoured with anise, and the juice of grapes, 
are their favourite drinks. They iiiloxic ate theniselve.s witli 
opium. 'Their bread is iiriferiiiented. 'Tin* Hiikliariaim 
carry iio arms. 'The. I /Inks, on the contrary, are not 
strangers to the use of the musket ; aiicl it is evc'ii said that 
their wives, who in heaiity surpass the other 'Tartar women, 
follow their husbands in war, and fight hy their sides. 

They speak the /.igatayan language, which is the I'urk- 
ihli or 'Turcoman. Hut the idiom ol the Hiikliarians, whicli 
promises a fund of curious research, has not yet been ana- 
lyzed; several geographic terms have been observed in it 
which appear to he of Tersir or Ootliic origin. 

t)ur information on the state of the population is liitficrto t'npnia- 
vaguc. 'riiis rounlry can probably, in a case of iicces- 
sity, muster B0,000 arinc;d men. According to llanway’s 
account of the revenues of Nadir, khorasan furnished 
nearly a million of p«tunds sterling annually ; and the reve- 
nue of Great ILikharia may be believed at least equal to 
that of Khurasan. Kiit the income of the khans is dcriv- 
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<•<1 more from llirir estates and tlicir Ihirlvs than fnun any 
taxes. 

11)11 llitiikal. tin* fatli/r of the Arahian ^^(‘ojxraphy, has 
gi\rn IIS tin* fi)lh)N\ ini; li\rly pit tun* ol the iiiaiim rs of the 
people of Diikharia in his time. 

“Snell is the liheralit\ «»f the iiiliahilants, that not one 
of them will iie( line the dtltie>^ ot liospiialit \ . If a stranger 
arrives amoni; them, they erowd round him; » aeh one 
wishes to base him; they dispute for the pri\ilege; and he 
who ohtaiiis it heroines an ohpet id* K\ery one, 

though |)Ossessing nothin'^ more than his own necessities 
reijnii'i*, will carry to the door of tin* cahin in which tlie 
stranger is receivtd a part of tlie fruits of his labour. 
4'ln* generosity of their hearts thus linils rii lies in the ycry 
hosom of po\erty. \N heii I was in the (oiintry of Sogd, 
I saw a great Imilding like a palai e, the gates of wliicli 
were entirely open, and fixed iiai k to the wall with largo 
nails. I asked the reason, and was answt‘red that tliat 
house iiad not heeii shut, night or day, for a hundred 
years. St i angers, in whate\er numher, may present them- 
sel>es there at any hour. I lie master has made abundant 
pro\isionfor the reception of the men and tlieir animals; 
he is iie\er happier than when his guests stop for some 
lime. Nothing ol the kind lia\e I seen in any otlier coun- 
try. In e\ery otin’r plaie the rii h and powerful laxish their 
treasures on the caprices of luxury, or on favourites whose 
whole merit is to he equally corrupt with themseixes. 'Fhe 
iiihahitants of Maweraliiahr make a more rational use of 
their economical sax ings. 'riiey hniid carax ansera", bridges, 
and otlier xvorks of public utility. In Maxxeralnahr, you 
xxill not arrixe at any town in the most gloomy situation, 
even in a desert, xxithoiit finding the reliel of an inn, 
or house of entertainment, furnished xxith everything that 
a traxeller can require. 'Fhe glory f»f Maxxeralnahr cannot 
be eftaced by that of any other country. It lias produced 
givat moiiarcbs and able captains. No people in the 
Mussulman world excels them in cour;xgc. Tlieir niim- 





hcv and liudr (11*^111111110 p;i\o thorn tlio ;ulvaiitai;o atuuo (ilhor book 
T ialiniH. N>lii( h, on tlio dotoat of nno arin>, iiiid it iinpossi- 
hlo, for a lonu; [n’l iml, to raiso anotlior lor iln ir di l\'nco. If 
sui li an o\ont ocinis in .Maworalnalir, oni* Inho is al\\a\s 
n‘.id\ (o roji.iir tlio liosos of anotlior/* 

'Tlio (i\ili/alion sJiioli N\as introdmod with tho Maho- r*. -• 
inotan n*li,i5ion anion;; tins pooplo has hi on soinowhal oh- 
sc'iirod, aloni; with tln ir tloc linin^ powor and tlioir t;lory. 

'riio nporls of tl.o Unssians who ha\o ponotratod to 
Khiwa and to nnkh.ira mtiii to show that a f'hristian tra- 
V/J,l£i*‘ finds horo insiirnionntahlo ohstarlos in tho fanatic in- 
lolcranco of ihr Miissiihnans. lint IVoin tho inoro roront. 
au omits of !\Ir. Klpliinstono, it appoars that this Inlcdor- 
anco has cithor hion o\a.i;uoratod, or is sinoo nndliliod. 
i’hristians at least \ jailing that coniilrv from India arc io 
’•0 dej;iTc ill treated. 
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thscriplion oj' the Count nj. 

hcMHv I’m: sl\|«‘ oT mn* <1o'%rrtptinns ncrossarily varies with the 
iialiin* of the (liOrrent rouiitries that roiin* under oiir view. 

'riiere are some, as 'I’urke^ in Asia, when* a great difier- 

' ****<'<* nl* ele\,ititMi hriiigs together into a narrow roiiipa.SH 
Hum din'erent ( liinates, produetioiis, and even chfferent raees of 
inhabitants distinrt and ofiposite in their character. There 
are others wliere the predofiiinance of the same physical 
causes t»\er an iiiimeiise territory creates a continual re- 
petition of tin* same plieiioinena. Siberia, or northern 
Asia, is of this Iasi description. Besides, while wc wore 
engaged with Syria and with Asia Minor, we were obliged 
to direi t our attention to cities celebrated in the annals of 
the world. Even in Bcrsia a small province often present- 
ed some historical interest. Here we ha\e no such tempta- 
tion. Ill Siberia we arc without the limits of history. 
None of the objects in this region deri\c an illusory gran- 
deur from the recollection of events long passed ; nature, 
savage, rugged, and stubborn, still predominates over tho 
early efforts of civilization. These vast regions may there- 
fore bo united in one physical |)ortrait. We ran glance ra- 
pidly over their topography, which is well known, being 
completely detailed in German and Russian works. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans extended their imagi- 
nary IScythiao Ocean over the space occupied by Siberia. 
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Ptolemy, better inforineiK sa}s tliiil a \ast unknown iv- hook 
gion lay to the north-east of the raspiaii Sea; hut the lit- 
most extent of aneient geography seareely reai heil the 
Lraliati iiiouittains. In the initlille age, traxellers, and 
aiiitnig others, Mann Polo, heard the 'r.irtars speak 
vagiieU of a I’ountry ^^llie!l was rieh in furs, hut eo\ered 
witli perp' tual darkness. In I ‘2 4^2, the 'Partars founded 
on the hanks of the lrt\sli and the t>hi, a h'liatuit^ wliirh Min .\i < * 
from its capital t<»ok the name of Sihit\ and from a neigh- 
hoiiring ri\er, that of Turn, The name Siberia is almost. 
idc.tjJli:al in pronunciation with the Hiissian word Seweiia, 
or country of the north, the letter b in tliat language being 
])rononnceil like 7C ; lint the two feriiis ha\e nothing in 
coiniiKiii in their ai tiial <'t\ iiifdogy. 'I'he ( oiifpiesl of that 
kingdom by the (Cossacks was follow eil by a sei'ies of dis- 
coveries-* which exteniled the Ktissiaii power anil our geo- 
graphical knowledge to the eastern evtreinify of Asia. 

'i'lie name of Silieria was \agtiel\ applied to all the newly i xiiu.k^h 
iliseovered I'ountries : it was even e\teiHU*d to the 'Tartar , 

II. I llll* SlI'C 

kingdoms of A^'trakaii ami Kasan, long hrfore im orjiorat- r i. 
ed with the Russian empire in Kiirope. 'I'liis vague use 
of the name ought to he haiiislied Iroiii geogeajihy. On 
reading vvith a little retleition the plan ol a desn iplioii of 
the Uiissiaii empire, inserted in the ini nioiis of the, IV- 
tershiirgii Academy, we .shall see. that this learned sm iely 
considered the l raliati imnintains both as naturally liivid- 
ing the Russian dominions into tvvo p:irt«<, and as fixing 
invariably the true hoiimlary of Siberia. Our standard 
geographical authors, a.s d'Aiiville in liis heaiitiful map of 
Asia, Riisching in his Geography, and (ieorgi in his sta- 
tistical acrountof Russia, have concurred in restricting the 
denomination of Siberia to the cunntrii s situated to the east 
of the L raliati mountains. 

Siberia thus defined, is hounded on the iiorlli by the * >•. :.w 
Frozen Sea, on the west by the I ralian inoiintains, v\liich*“ 
separate it from Europe: on the .south-west by the Algy- 
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(lim-SI).ito ^\hicli iliviile it I’rom iiidcpeitdejii 

Tai'tary ; on the south, hy the Altai and Daoorian chaiiis« 
>\hi('li lonn the ironlit r of tlie diinoso oinjiire; on tlic 
east hy the eastei'ii Oreaii and nehrint^’s Straits, wliteh sc- 
])arate it fnnn North America. Its length from wc'-t to 
east cannot he rerkor.eil Ie»»s than looo inijes, and its 
Ireadth from north to sonth variisl’K'iii 1 idO to iltdO. 
Jls surface i*> ahoiit fne inillions r* sf|uare in.hs. which is 
larger hv l\\o-se\entlis than the whole id* Kurope, tliongh 
this dixisioii of the world should he extended to tlie Cas- 
pian Si‘a. V» e proceed to descrihi' i’s chains of inour.^'Ujis. 
its c\tcusi\c plains, and its principal rivers, 

'I he I ral, or i ralian mountains, which separate Sibe- 
ria fi‘()ni Knropean Uiissia, ha\(' a dicecdioii Ironi north 
to vnuth, for a spai e of eleven hundred miles ; tin ir breadth 
varies from fiflv to a hundred. IN) •messing hut little ele- 
vation at the north end, between the lowi r t)l)i on the east, 
and tin* Oosa, whii ii runs into the INdchora on the west. 
ih(*y acipiire a constderahlc height about the (ioth or 58th 
tiegree of north latitude, near Solikamsk and erchotiiria. 
'I'hev bei'oiiie low and Hat in the latitude of Kkateriii- 
hurg ; hot acquire, a new* elevation in the country of the 
ICishkeers in latitude and 55 . The INiw diiiskoe- 

kamen has heiii found by trigonometrical measurement, 
to he 08 10 IVmM above the level (*f the i’a'^pian Sea. Seve- 
ral of the siiinmits of the NVercliotiirian niountaiiis are co- 
vered with |)erpetual simw. Me are not (eitaiii if this is 
tlie case with the naHlikier inoijtiiains. ()n the whole, 
the I ral forms a long plateau, 4 lM)n or .>n{jo leet in ho.ght, 
oil which mountains are raised looo and lOoo feet in 
height, 'i’he .structure of the northern part of the ehaiii 
is little known Idmestouc rocks seem to pi edoininate. 
In Nova /.embla, the surface being covered with no pul- 
verised soil, the structure is everv where visible, and it 
perhaps may he regarded as a continuation of the L' ralian 
formation. From doMo 5 1 ' or .s':!' of latitude, thej have 
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i‘\\A r«*(| \.\ ililiiil in thi' oV iniiK's*. In as- hook 

« at Snlikani'-k, at l\rni, in* at OdTi, wr llrsl cross 
a ( liain nl' kills « JioMio-'t'il of sanil- -lioir anil ( .ik airoiis brrr- 
ci.i . till !i a I liain nl |mm‘ liini' sfj>ii4* rock'- \Milini4i l•l•^;anil' i.n- roik^ 
roll). kills : anti. la^fU, .i i k.-in i*! '•i h slons innuntaiiis, jnin- 
I i|).ill\ f'li-iMi'i' I l.kN -^lal‘‘. ainl ki‘i'ii'^t* h‘- sl.iir. am! i on- 
taiiiio'^ r..h.i » r mi.,!.; il n » t inn. m r, • i i.ii I iim*s m mmiis 
ar.'l Ill ,|j.i ...» 4 til,,-* .t ! '.*>1 t.»r joi.iri- 

jial I !i.i II, 'vki'li til* i\ I I !s '‘i*. l.lv* iii(!< till* on Imln 
riait I i.J, till' t {.«] Ill l‘.k:«U‘i‘i(i!niri^ ami !)...( nt* llaOi 
Ili-K i;r.'.hiti' nia’visit. appi ;u am o n rrv wkoro in 
ii'a'"'i\i* *«tiat.i ; scnirtimos (i.i* t oiisiifiinits o( iliat I'm k, 

])ai liMilariN ij<.. rt/, as at Ik k'.-.i*'; i, aii' rnu.'iii in lai,m* 
inas-'Cs ill a '•I'paiati* slalo. V l!iinl\ stiat.tiod (granite, 

'wkii k mil* i4iiin i al<\m t < .;ll ‘^iin^'i, " is iV(‘i|m‘nt on the 
oast side nl’ Ike i k.kin ; kere, as on tke west, wv l;nd as we 
deseeiid, si kistuijs iiioimtains sijn ri ded k v nlkers of lime 
stone, kilt tke ies|M’iti\e liiiiits of* ikese str.it.i aie li'ss pre- 
ise, am! tin re is qn aiei* diM isii^ of imks am! of mine- 
rals. Iron is a|\\:i>s tin most iknmiaikt im ial; tke sti atiiin 
wkiili is \Noiked ,kt i^la;^ dad is I o ratkoins in tkn ktiess ; 
tkeie is one kill entin*l> ioin|i«»si*d id iiia‘j;iielii iimi, railed 
.'/(/Tfo /».'«</ 7/ I I*' ’ri.i'si* mountains alsoiontain lai i^e M.ijriiro. 
i|iiantities id' i opii' r, a liMk- i^-dd and k ad, ine, “"'"“•■nr. . 

jier, and I 1 \ sta l./i'd maikle. 'I’ln* two liim*-'lone rliains 
ot tke I ral are jieiii'tiated with tiuiiietiMis raxerns, Imt tke , 

liinneU* si| (on.inoii .kud e\tensi\e on tke Kiit 'ipean side, 
as in the iiei;* kliourlioml id koufimior and ol' Ik riii, arc imt 
round ’HI tl.e .’^iln rian side.; 

'I'lie I ml rar!.;e tkrows ofV various small chains at its lu.ou he . 
.sfuitkern extreioilv. 'Mie tXfstrhei S\rt, wliii k passes into',' 
Kurnpe, falls to he flcsci ikeil in atiother place. 'riiu 
mountains of ( iolii rliiiski, a hraiich fletar heil from flu; 

I ral of liashkeer, join on the. cast side the inoiintaiiis ot* 
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IJIu-tau jiimI Algydiin-Slialo, wliicli, as we have formerly 
seen,* s«*|»aralc the Kirgiiis steppe from that of issiin. 
I'hese high lands fnrm a link of ronncctioii between the 
Urals and the pl.tleau of mitral A^ia. 

All the inonntains «»f the sf»iith pai t of Siberia, from the 
Irtysh to the west side of the lake lUiikal. are only pro- 
niontorirs or tt rrat es, helonging to the rentral plateau, 
ami the great ehaitis ^^ith whuit it is rrowm J.f Wc 
must ne\er lo-t' '^iglit of this leading priiu iple, nor look for 
a ('oniiertion In tueeii these hltle chains which has no ex- 
istence. > 

I’ln* little Altat range is a lower teriar’c of tlie great 
Mtar ; this last is entirely without the limits of Siberia; the 
former marks its extreme frontier;] it extends from the 
river Irtysh to tin' Veiiisri, allowing the Dshahekan, which 
is the beginning of the IMii, to pass aeross a narrow gorge. 
On the south, a wide plateau si'paiatesit from the great 
Vital, ati'd on the north a \ alley comes between it and the 
metallic inoiMitains of Kolywan. Uinnstone rocks predo- 
minate in e\ery part of (lie little Altai that is known; it 
contains (oralliiie maihle. 'The tra\eller St hangin, who 
lias seni the siii itiiit'^, lound on them stratified granite. 
I'lie Kitssian iniiiei'aingist>i haw' ohsin sed in the same ipiar- 
ler rich mines of copper, trail, and silxrr, which might be 
worked in tlie exeiit ol tlie mines of Kolywan being ex- 
liausti'd.yN One of the siiiiiinits measured hy the haroiiieter, 
was found to he firKS*) teet aho\e the lull of Schlangenberg, 
near the lake of Kolywan. 

A granitic range gixeii otf from the little Altai stretches 
onward hetwiTii the Irtysh and the Ohi ; it rises in peaks 
14 or latto teet aboxo the neighbouring plains. This 
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iiudcus ol* i^ranite lia*^ it*^ siilos all along covrml with hook. 
mountains of slato ami liiiiestono. wliic li an* rirh in co|)|n»i% 
with a inixtun* nfsihi-r ami of g*»hl : those are tho motallic 
mountains of Kol>\\an. 'Tin* heights whioli rolIo>\ the. 
t)bi on its loll to its juiiotloii with the Irtish are oallocl the , 
Oorinan. 

Belwopri the tlhi ami tho Yonisoi are tho. mountains 
Kut'/no'/.k, ill whioh ol.iv-sl.ito |it*odoiniiiatos ; they ooiiiaiii 
abuinlant strata of ooa), soino oi‘ whioh are saiti t<» ha\o 
burned tor half a ('ontury» after being kindloil by lightning. 
TbowcitTunistanoo of tho kimllitig has probably boon iiiisuii- 
derslood or imaginary. 

The Sa\anian mountains, tiotwe(‘it the Yenisei and the 
lake Baikal, are nut so mm h a moiintaiii rhain as a plateau " 
of rot'ks. K\en tin- huntois soarool} e\er visit this desert. 
AVafiismann, a surgeon who tiaversed it in fpiest of native 
rhubarb, tound it to oontain a l.f go f|u«iiittt} of granite.^ 

'rile plateau is divided into two lines of iiioiiiitains along 
the hanks of the YenisiM. (Itio ol them is named after this 
river, the other after the town of Krasiiovar. 'The priiici* 
pal mass consists of a red granite < ont.iiiiiiig ropper. 

It is nil till* soutli'Wf st ot till* lake Baikal that Siberia MMm i.itit > 
really begins to preMuit a roimei ted system of iiiouiitains. 

The great rential ihain of Asia here enters on the Uiissian 
territory, and is eontimied under various names to Behring's 
Straits. At its rommem enient we timl a rin le of lofty 
mountains inelosing a v alle^ of great elev atioii, in whieli 
the lake Baikal exteml" its tieep waters over a basin oi rock 
with s( arrely any sand, and from the bottom ot vvhicli pillars 
of granite slioot up. 'I'lic Baikalian inoiiiitainH, fery bigli 
on the north and we.st sides of the lake, seem to be princi- 
pally composed of granite. Among the elements of that 
rock the mica often presents itself in isolated lamirnc, which 
may be used as panes of ghiss; and entire liiountaiiis are 
formed of the quartz. 
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A loss roiisiiloriilile link pa:-^t's to tlic si)iuli oi llie river 
Oiion, and alont; the Arii;o«)n. This branclu of moderate 
height* hill siiigularl}- rirh in all sorts of mineral^', is called 
the mountains of N'ortschiiisL. It is ratlu r slaty than 
granitic. 

Tlie priiuipal (haiii runs \\ilhniit intciruptinn to tlic 
north-east, seoar.iting the Iriliulary stiv. c.H of the Lena 
from t!n)se ol thr \inof)r. At lirst po^sessiug moderate ele- 
vation, and ( onloiindrd nitli tin* hilly (oiiotry surrounding 
the lalv(' li.iilv.i), it n'(ci\( s t!ic general designation of the 
inountaiiM ot Daooiia. Ml tiiis (‘«)untr\, according^tn-M. 
I’atritn i-j tilled wilti v o|< aitu' tr aia-s : and on the hanks of 
the Sliilok there are two eraters of i xtingnished \ olcanocs.-^’' 
A little to the. west of tlie souii es tjf thi‘ (Mi kiiia, the chain 
tak(‘s the name of the liilaniMo mountain, or tin' ** monntain 
of ajijiles/* on .na mint <d* the manded shape of the hlm ks 
composing it. 'i'In* Mongols called them Halm, a name 
rather reinarkalde* as remindiug ns of tin* a jiromon- 

lor> which acconling to IMiny and Pomponius Mela hound- 
ed Asiatic Sc\thia on the north east. Acijuiring increased 
elevation, and appnuichiiig to tlie K astern Dcean, it begins 
at the souei es of the Aldan to hear the name of the Slan- 
iiovoi mountains ; which allerwards gi\rs place to the vague 
denomination of the iiionutains of Okhotsh. All these ap- 
pear to consist of granite and porphyry. There, are also 
entire moiiiitaiiis of red am! green pisper. 

A iletuched hraiici. runs in a line along the Hleknia l iier, 
and even passes the Lejca alter the Olektna has ji inid it. 
ritcse moiiolaitis are of a slaty te'J.uic. Mines of alum and 
of coal arc found in them. The> form on the banks of the 
Lena a singular s«*iies of pyramidal locks. 

The main chain i.s \ery little known hc} mMi the Ok- 
hotsk. Me are t dd that it '•ufleis no inlerruptior,, and 
reaches UehringN Straits thougli certain]) much diini- 
nishcii in ele\atu>n. Dilleront branches extend between 
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the Lena and the Iiuligliirka and Ki)\v}nia. The spare book 
left between these branches of niouiitaiiis and the Frozen xxxvii. 
Sea is small; yet tliey do not reach its sliore, which, 
according to Billings, is generally lined with low' hills. 

Another more important hrattch enters the peiiiiisiila of 
Kamtehutka, divides tliis peninsula longitudinally, and is 
continued in the form of a chain of islands, the Kuriles, to 
Japan. 

I'iiese mountains of Kamtcliatka, co\ereil with perpetual Miiunt.iiiih 
snow, are at the same time full of Mdcanoi's. 'riiere are 
three in an actixe state, that of A\ atclia, that <»f 'ridhatchik, \ .iIl.hi.h-s. 
and that of Kamti hatka, wliidi is of \ery great height. 

Others are known, which haxe ceased to give out smoko 
and flame. 'I'o (‘ompensate this change Iheie are other two 
which emit exhalations accompanied with noise, inducing 
the apprehension that they are about to he transformed into 
volcanoes. I'he warm springs, and the alnindance of sul- 
phur, which in several placets li<*s in the form of gravel cm 
the shore, afford suflicient testimony to the volcanic' natiiro 
of this wlnde chain. 'I'liese volcanoes are, as lias hi'en al- 
ready observed, c'oniic^ ted with those of Japan, ol Licpieyo, 
of Formosa, and the iMiilippines. 

Having thus described the mountains of Siberia, wo 
must turn our attention to the vast jdains called s/cyipr-y, 
wdiich occupy a large portion of that connlry. They dilfer 
from one another in nature and in aspect. In om* place 
they resemble the American savannahs, consisting of vvido 
pastures covered with abuiidanreof tall grass; in others the 
soil is saline, the salt appears in the form of an eilloresrenco 
mixed with the earth, or is collected in ponds or salt lakes. 

In general, the steppes contain many lakes, because the w a- 
ters 6nding no declivity remain stagnant. We have already 
described (Book XXV. p. 4.3.) a Htep;»e between the mouths 
of the Don and Wolga which resembles the bed of the sea. 

On the east bank of the Wolga another similar plain ex- 
tends, called the steppe of the Ralmuks, bounded on the 
south by the Caspian Sea and the lake Aral, while on the 
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north it is srparatrd by the IJlii-Taii mountains from the 
sto|)|)c of Issiin. 'riiis last helongs to Siberia. It extends 
to the banks of (ho Tobol on tlie north-west, ami to those 
of the Irtysh tni the east. At this last extremity it joins 
the steppe of Haraloi. 'I'liis steppe is prolonged between 
the ri\ei*s Irtysh and (Hii, wliii li bound it on the west, the 
north, and the east. It roines in ro!‘!art with the Tittle 
Altai inonntains on the sooth. It is about 700 miles in 
length, and frotn itio to tf)() in hreailth. The soil is good, 
and it is di\eisitied with forests of hirch. That of Issim 
soinetiines, (lioiigli rai'ely, presents the same aspect; and in 
hotli of tliein many tiiitiiili are found containing the remains 
f)f the f hiefs of 'I’artar or Mongolian tribes. 

netweni the Ohi and the Yenisei, a inoiintainoiis country 
.setiarates the ri\ei* of 'IVliooliin from the Yenisei, and forces 
the line of its course towards the Ohi.tt^ But this elevation 
^rems to disapjiear iit the neighhourhood of the town of 
Vi'iiisei ; and ihoiigh there are some groups of hills in the 
south-west part of the pro\ince of Mangaseik which send 
some small rixers to the Frozen Sea, these are mere islands 
in t!ie \ a.st marshy plain which extends between lower Obi 
ami lower Yenisei, a li(»rrid region, where the soil is of clay 
almost c oiitinualI> in a frozen state, co\ciTd here and there 
witli some stunted plants, and a carpeting of mosses. Yet 
this plain is not a contimied morass. The elevated lands of 
the margins of the Ohi when tiry show horizontal beds of 
argillaceous stones, whidi without doubt compose in a 
great measure the subsoil of the coiintr}. 

The two islands of No\a Zembla are each divided from 
norti) to south by a pndon^atiou of the Uralinn mountains^ 
but they consist cliictly of a niarsliy moss-clad plain. It has 
lieen lately foiiml that there are saline lakes in these islands. 

'riie country between the Y’enisei and the Lena is called 
a steppe by the Russians ; the term is vague, and often 
used tf) conceal the ignorance of llic traveller. There ap- 
pear to bo foamy Hat and marshy places : but there are 
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utliors wliirli <U’si'r\c to bo as l»in> iiiMUtrios. hook 

The Letiii has a ('oiitinuous ole\atit)n on iis >\i*st hank. 

This, near lo the ronlliieiue of the ilooi, ])reseiits liori- 
y.ontal beds of a sandy anti ealeareoiis slate and < la) !ni\etl 
with nine'll |)> rites.* Another (‘le\ated ronntr\ is roninl on ''' ' 

* • • 'I’l. 

the noi th->\e«>t of the lower I ooiip;ooska, ami ^i\t‘s oi'i,!;iii 
to the ri\ers Oleiiek, Anahana* mill Khatatii;a. w hi( h i nn 
into the b'r«»z<-n Sea. 'I'lie eoiiiitry t'oiiipreheiided ht‘twet‘n 
the Yenisei, t: e Angara, or ni per 'roongoi»ska anti lo\\t‘r 
Totnigtioska, presents an elexation of a i‘einarkal)le tleserip* 
litni, VIZ. the great intirass of l.is, aliimst etpialliiig the La- 
doga ill extent, snsjieiitit'd as it were in the midst of htlls 
funned uf shells. 

The rivers of Siberia are atiiong the imisi t tnisiderahle in Ko' i 
Asia. Hut they lh»w at rtiss desert plains, from whirh an 
eternal winter hanishes the arts and sotnal life. Thtnr wa- 
ters titi where retleet the resplendent iniagts t»f etdtdirated 
cities; their banks are nowhere ntloi'iied with inagniliitnit 
harbours; imr do they ever rereive vessels latltni with the 
spoils of tlistaiit rliniates. A vast sheet of wati'r, soinetiines 
bordered by a forest, soinetiines by a dismal morass; some 
bones uf inamnioths driven on shore by the Hoods; some, 
fishing canoes along side of ronntless florks of aipiatir birds ; 
ur the peaceful beaver raising his iiidiisti ions dwelling with- 
out dreading the pursuit of man : this is all the variety 
that a Siberian river oH'ers to the view. Savage hordes, and 
their ignorant conepierors havej[^iven these, great Mirrents 
names, uf the meaning of whirh vve can onl) form a random 
guess. Tlie Irtysh, whirh is really the principal river inyt,}. 
of the system to which it belongs, has been ikTraiided of its 
due rank, and made a tributary to the Obi. The Irtysh 
wraiiders a great way on the plateau of the Kalmiik coun- 
crosses the great lake Saisaii*Nor, and descends by 
a gdrge of the little Altai mountains. It runs 220 
miles before it enters the Russian territory. Xavigable 
from Saisan-Nor, its breadth varies from 220 to 400 yards. 
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The Ohi is formed by the junction of the Khattinia and tho 
Hi, which issues from the lake Altan or Teletskoi ; but 
tiui 'I'chiihckan, which is the only stream that enters the 
lake, seems eiitithsl to he considered as the source of tlic 
()o . I'his ri\(‘r is ahoo^t df>iihied hy its junction with tho 
Irtysh, which is |)r(‘\ ious1\ augmented by the waters of tho 
'roliol and tlie Issim, tin* first of which lias a course of 330 
miles, and a hreadlh ot' from (io to yards. The Obi^ 
forms a uide i^oif where it falls into the sea; it is navi- 
{^ahle almost to the lake Altiiii ; it aliouiids with fish, but 
the stiiri^enii oT the lrt\sh is the most esteemed, the water 
of the iit\s}i licin^ the most lifii)iiil. Whin the Ohi has been 
for some time fro7.eii, its watei^s hei nine dirty and fetid, au 
effei t nwirij^ !o tin* slui;i;i'^liiiess of its current, and the cx- 
teii'.iie marshes throtit:;ti which it Hows; hut in the spring 
.season it is somewhat |Mirifi<‘d h\ the melting id' tlie snow*. 

Next alter (he Ohi, the Yenisei) is entitled to our notice^ 
a broader and iimre majestic stream* though its course is 
not so long, it is formed in the mount. liiis, to the south- 
west of the Haikal, hy the jiiiictioii of the rivers Sisket and 
Heikem, and then runs almost straight north into the Arc- 
tic Ocean, 'riio upper Yenisei might perhaps be consider- 
ed as a triliutaiw of the Angara, or upper Toongooska^ 
whii'h issuing from lake Haikul, joins it, hut surpasses it in 
import .iiK'e and in length, and might appear entitled to 
give its ii.iim* to the united ri\er till it learlies the ocean. 
'I'he other two coii'-pit nous tiihutaries of the Y'eiiisei are 
the Poillxumrntiiu 'i’nnu:uska. i. c. the ''I'ooiigooska beyond 
the mountain'-, and ttie low Toongooska, a ri\er larger than 
the Hliine ; botli nf tin se tall into the Y eiiisei on the east side. 

'riie Angara is mi limpid a liver, that the pebbles at the 
bottom arc seen in a itepth of several fathoms. When it 
issues from the Haikal Jake, its beil, generally from two 
to four hundred vards in breadth, is, lor the space of a mile^ 
so coiifiiicd among the rucks, that the smallest boats cannot 

• Obi IS the Russian name to the Sanioui A'o/hi. the Oiteak Jag, the Tartar 
I 'rnar. 

t Calead Ishannuts n\ Tur-jooss: Ktm m Mongolian and Tartar; Gu^ 
and (SUosck m O^tiak, 
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pass aloiigj salt'll without tiu' stiii-tosf )Yiv('au<ion ; and its book 
water*?, da'^liinu; a;^ainst the stones, make a noise like the 
waves of the nreaii in a storm. 

The S(diii,i;a niiis into the lake Haikal, after rerei\ ing Sciing.t. 
^he Oreiioti and other ri\ers« aiiioiig whii li is the 'rula, 
wliirli is mote than .>(M) \ai‘ds in breadth, and Hows gently 
o\er a paiioiirnt of r«M ks. 

'riie last o| tin* great rivers of these rountries is the The I.ena. 
Lioia, wfiieh rises to tin* west id‘ the lake llaik.il, after hav- 
ing reieix ed t he Witiiii and the OIrknia, w lin h roine from 
ttie D.ioorian nioiintains : it runs Iroin soiitii-west to north- 
east, till it a|i|iroa(’hf‘s to ^ .ikiitsk, a xer\ useful direc'tion, 
as furnishing a seriire navigation between \t‘ry distant 
i'ountries. From V.ikiitsk its direttion is due north. It 
receives the Ahlan on tlie east, and the \> ilooi on the ThrMfiau. 
West. Its bed is \er> broad, and contains a great niiniber 
of islands. ’Ti av rllei s in passing the l.en.'i, asi end the Al- 
dan, de ( end the l ivi rs Mala and Vadoiiia, anil I bus coin- 
plete their route to (Ikhot'ik, on the .sboies ot‘ the Kustern 
Oieaii. 

Among tlie o’her riv < rs w hii h mingle their waters witliTho 
the Fi'ozeii Sea, we iiiav leiiiaik the 3'as, tin* Shatanga, w^td 
the Oleiiek, on ihe wesi ot (he Lena; (he Indighirka on tlio 
cast of that 1 1 \ er ; and the Kov\\iii.t, still l.irdier to the 
cast. 1 lifse livers h.ivea ( oil oderable length ol course, 
hut their waieis in the end escape nor \ n vv li} the inbuM- 
pilahle nature ol the '.eas in wlmli the\ terminate. 

3*ht' northern and southern shores in tlie east ot Siberia 
drawing near to one aiiotlnr, so as to terniinale in a sort 
of a*. gle, do lint .itiord anv i einai kaiile liver, excejit the 
Anadir, the i nurse ol wbuli is not \ei^ long. 

Siberia is not defn ient in lakes. 'Fhat of Baikal is, next 
to the Caspian .Sea and the lake line nt the largest 

the old coiitiinoit. It is leikoiied 3(^0 iiiih'S Iniig, and 
fnitn 30 to 50 broad. Its fle|)tli vanes from '20 to 
100 fathoms, and is in some placc.s more than 200. In 
coming to this lake from Irkutsk the view is vevy atriking. 

Th(* Rii«*iianQ illir* no vier-i*/! St 
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awe; tlioy f;i\e it tho name of tlio Holy Sea, ami even tliu 
Hiirroumlitig mountains are held sacred. 'I’he waters are 
fresli, ami extremely transparent. It freezes about Xo\em- 
ber, and thaw s a^aiii in May. It is subject to extraordina- 
ry agitations, bring Nniietimes raised into high wa\es by a 
moderate wimi, and at others srar(‘el\ put in motion h\ a 
xitdeiit stonii in tlie atmosphere. 'This fat t. soim*tiines 
viewed with snpristttioiis admiration, most no donut de~ 
))end on t'o' dirto tioii and dnratiun (d' the winds; tiiat is, 
whetlier tlie\ blow o\t‘i* it longitndin.illy or tiansx ersely, 
and whether they roitie froin a fpiaiter in whieh the moun- 
tains otter imn li or little ohstrnrtion. It is said to he hahlc 
to a spei ies ofintestitie ('oinniotton. or hoil'iig. h\ means of 
whi<li \esstls receive rough sho» Us, even when the surface 
ispt*rle»tl\ smootli. It isratlier.i rein.ii'lvalde cii‘cnmstam e, 
that seals aiefoiimt in it. aiihongli thesi> animals an* never 
known to ascend the Venice* and Angara. 'I'lit* lake has a 
particular sptM ies offish, which the Knssiaiis call solinman- 
kdf and which, according to IhiMas, ccnisists entirely of 
hones and an oilv grease. 'I'lie waves sometimes throw on 
shore a spen ies of hitiimeii c.iIIcmI mountain tar.^ 

'riie lakes ot western Siberia aie less remarkable for their 
si/e than tor their niiiiihc'r. Lake* 'rrlianv. moie than BO 
niih's in Icoigth, a'ol in sume plac*es M) hrc»ad, is in a part 
of the isteppc’ of Har.iha which is tilled with lakes allimst 
toiicdiiiig one another. t)n llic‘ map id SihiO'i.i ai'roinpaiiv iiig 
the travels ol l*allas, we t'ciunl ilT lakes he! ween Hmsk, 
Rolv wan. and Semipal.ttnoi. thongh ciWnville seems seai‘Ce- 
Iv to have known of one or two. 'The* steppe ol Issim con- 
tains also a grc'at niiinher of lakes, among which that of 
Karg- Algv dim is the largest. I'he niimher of small lakes 
ill the prov inces of Iset and Rathariiienhurg is enormous. 
Ill a space *280 miles hoig and Bo broad, from the banks of 
the Oijv to the sources of the Toora, along the eastern base 
of the Urali«vn mountains, nothing but lakes is to be seen. 
Ill the small map contained in the atlas of Professor Pallas^ 
\Yc count at least a hundred. 

ralta»^ Travel in Ru<*-i£i, IV, p. lOS — 116. V, p. 220. (French tran^!?-. 
{ion, Sver.) 
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Salt lakr^ do not bolonp; cxrliisivoly to the fiandy Book 
steppes of tlic st)iitliern parts. 'I’liev are found even in tlio 
liigli and cold mountains of Daooria. 'I'liey are found al- ^ ^ ^ 

so among the frozen morasses of the northern shores. 

AVhat is more reni;»ikahle, fresh wafer lakes are liable to 
change tlieir qualities anil hei nine salt, ill this the lake of 
Seidiaishevo, in ihe pro^inceof Iset, between the town of 
Toinliask and the fortress of Z\ eringolofskaia, is an exam- 
ple.* 'riiis lake was onee filled with IVesli water, \ery 
sliallow, atul full of fish. All at onee its depth iiierea**ed ; 
its wati'i's heiMiie hrafkish; Ihe lish with which it 
abounded died; and one half of a iieighhoiiring forest was 
swallowed up hv it. It is ..ol) to he regretted that Iheso 
])henoinena were searceix ohsn xed h\ an\ prrsons exeept a 
few 'i’artais. 'I’he learned M. Sokidof has gi\en an inte- 
resting deseriptioii of the salt lakes of the prn\iu('e of Iset.j 
These lakes are scattered in the midst of a great number 
of fresh water lakes; (Iie\ are liable to lose their saline 
impregnation, for several are known in whieli the salt 
formerly rrv stalli/ed, hut at present does not. In some 
of them muiiate of soda alone is found, and some of 
them arc impregnated with it to saturation ; in others hit- 
ter magnesian salts arc predoniiiiant, and others have a 
mixture of sulphates. Ilesides those already mentiontd, 
there is, in the steppe of Nsiin, the sail lake ICheloi or 
loi, whirli is one of the most uhuiidant, and furnishes the 
Uaslikeers with verv good salt. The Rirguisiaiis come to 
bathe ill this lake in summer, and believe that it cures them 
of several diseases, lietween the Tobol and Irtysh, in 
the district of Issim, saline and hitter lakes are met with. 

Ill the middle of the steppe of Haraha, there is, among 
others, the famous lake Yaniish, between seven and eight 
miles in circumference, the .salt of which is extremely 
white, and crvstallizes in ( uhc'i; the quantity of it, how- 
ever, gradually diiiiinishes. 

In eastern Siberia the salt lakes arc .somewhat Jess abun 
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BOOK dant; yet IVom Irkutsk to Yakootsk* the mountains arc 
XXXYII. filled with salt sjirinjrs, and these, in more phires than one, 
form lakes. 'Fhat of Seliiigitiskm \\as visited by Professor 
Pallas; it yields a hittir salt. 'I'lie stri'aiiilets hy which it 
&koi. si!|»plie'’ and the salt must lia\e its f>rigiii in the 

blue slime at the boUtiiii, ••i l the ^iilijarent rnck.f 
S(3M.i lake. ^riir siidii lakr of Danoriu. ueai Zr/. t.iu, is imt M’.e n»i|y one 
of its kind. thiiiMs iiie riiiitid in liin'i'ient parts of Siberia. 
t!iimbliii^ 'The ** Uiiiiihiifii; Lakt ** is toiiiid at a ^hni t di'^t.'iiee IVoiii 
* the little river of tlihai, w iii< h I'alls into th«‘ Ali.ikaii. Dread- 
ful noises are heard in it. annoiinring some revolutions in 
tho bosom of the earth, like thosi* vvhnh destroved the 
dykes by vvhiili the lake of (joo.sinoi in Daouria was fur- 
inerl> confiiied.l 

Siberia p»*ssesses several mineral waters, especially in the 
Altaic and Daoorian iiioijiitains. I'lie chain ol the Urals, 
near Katharinenhurg, gives rise to some dial} beates. In 
the neighhoiirhood of the Sea of Baikal theie are sjirings 
w.in.i of iiaphtlia and petroleum. 'Fliis (ountry is full of hot 
springs, the most celebr.ited of wliich are those of Kam- 
cliatka, described hy Uesseps. 'I'lie baths wliiili have 
been built, bv the liberality of Mr. kochelew, for the uso 
of the RaiiK'liatdales, are lormed of a rapitl cascade, which 
falls from a height of nearly .lOO feet. I'he current which 
it forms is about a foot and a half deep, and six or eight 
broad. I'lie water is extreindy hot, and seems to contain 
a fpiantity of sulphates and nitrates, mived with calcareous 
earth. Dll the ^^est of (lulf Penjina, there is a considerable 
spring of warm water, wliicli falls into the river of Tava* 
tona, and emits cloudy vapours. 

• 'lunate. Knowing flie situation and nature of the territory of Sibe- 
ria, wc are prepared to find that its phy sical climate corres - 
|)onds to its latitude. Three fourths of this country are in 
the latitude ol Norw ay and Lapland. A part of the province 
of Kolywan, and the country round lake Baikal, are in the 

• Gmolin, t lord Sioioct, ricfacc. t Tallai., Voyage, tom. IV. p. 400 — 104. 

^ Idem. t. IV. 491— lyy. 
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lalitiulc tit* Lniuloii, llcrliiu and the iiorlii ot' ri atu c. Jiiii hook 
llie temperature of the most favoured parts of Siberia is not *xxvii. 
to he cinnpared even with that of >Jorwa\. 'I'lie cold in 
the northern part is far keener and more constant than that Kxiiciiu' 
li^f LaplaiuU and the same intensity is sometimes experienced 
in the mountains outlie soiitlu in the parallels of :!()' and 
^5^. 'i’hc winter is nine or ten months loiii; almost through 
tlic whole of Siberia. Snow often begins to fall in Septem- 
hcr^ and it is n<i rare thing to see it in May. 'I'he corn 
crops, when not npu in August, are consiilered as lost. 

"riiey are often rov4*red with the snow before they can he 
cut down. 'r<» the east of the river Yenisei, and the. 
north of lake Haikal, agriniltiire is almost nnkiiowii. 

Ill the vast morass through which the lower part of Die 
t>hi flows, the thaw penetrates only about a foot. NearKi*‘M..i 
Yakootsk, under the |)arallel of (')0\ M. tiinelin, having ’ 
caused the earth to he dug on tin* ‘.2Hth of Jiitie, found it 
frozen at a depth of three or four feel. 'Fhe iiihahitaiits 
of the fortress <if Argiinsk, in the parallel of />*) , say 
that their lands in many platc.s only thaw an ell and a 
half deep, and that tlie suh|arent frost renders the digging 
of wells irnpracticalilc.^ At Krasiioiar.sk, in latitude *>(> , 

Dr. Pallas found the mercury of the therinoineter con- 
gealed. 

The summer heals of Siberia are short ; hut, they ai e s.ntm.r 
]»owcrful and sudden. In the neighhourhood of Yakootsk 
the Tongooses often go naked in summer. I'he giowth of 
wheat, and other vegetable species, is almost visible to the 
eye. Jliit in the neighbourhood of the Prozeii Dccaii il is in 
vain that the solar rays ( ontimic night and day to inlincncc 
a soil condemned to eternal frost. In the middle of theniMiiw 
long day of the polar circle, a north winil is suflicicrit t« 
cover the waters with a thin crust of iie, and to give a 
yellow and red tinge In the leaves of plants.' Their 

* (jiiielm's Travels m siucnaj ii. ^2*) — Z2.I. 'in up 

'.on d** la Ku5S*e, I. S3 — 92, 

t fcijjevi*, in Pallas's Tiavrle, V. ll'i, CSvo. 
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HOOK vegetation is often limited to a few days ; and in tliat short 
XXXVII. interval the plants flower and form seed. They sometimes 
' grow in tlie morasses^ where at all times we find ice on 

raising tlic moss.* 

Storms. Storms arc frequent in the southern parts, among tho 
mountains; but on the banks of the Frozen Ocean thunder 
is scarcely ever heard, though distinct flaslies of lightni.ig 
are seen. In the low countries of the Yenisei, near the sea, 
A«u.)r.i much of the. aurora borealis is seen, from the heginning of 
m.icahs. Christina.s. In no country do these brilliant 

phenomena appear in greater inagnificencc.f 

This rigorous climate, while it banishes luxury and 
judiilgem e, does not secure to the Siljcrians the pri\iIcgo of 
I he ancient Hyperboreans, who knew nothing of disease, and 
died only of the exhaustion of old age. It is, on the wlude, 
favourable to tho hiiniaii species, hut it cloes not exclude 
i . , every cause of disease, 'flie perpetual fogs whicih cover 
I lie eastern and northern coasts of Siberia keep up a scurvy 
ill these countries. Wv. arc told that liuntsmeii preserve 
themselves by drinking, in its warm state, the blood of the 
animals which they have taken. Similar fogs prevail in 
the steppe of llaraha, and the inhabitants have a cachectic 
I rti Ill I s. look. In the mountains of Daooria, and all round Nrrt' 
cliinsk, the confined air of the narrow valleys produces 
fevers, epilepsy, and scurvy. Some ascribe these effects 
in part to metallic vapours emitted by the mines, or the 
metalliirgic operations to wiiicli the ores are subjected. In 
all the steppes tho cattle, and still more the horses, arc 
I liabhi to a species of plague called Yasooa by the Tartars 

and Russians, w hich shews itself by buboes, and by which 
men also are liable to be attacked. It is ascribed to an 
insect to which Linn»us gave tlic name of Furia infer- 


* Coiuj.i.\ro r.ilriP, U.imou(i, ami uihut, lu liip fuat \oiumR of thi* 

piohonl woik, p, 4^3. 

t CiMU’iin, Hora Sibirlca, Preface. Conspire the first ii'l'uir.c of the prcfei.» 
'vork. p. I.168— 371 
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uaiis** 111 irsj this disease carried oft’ nearly 8 :>,onn iiook 

horses. xxwii. 

The chief productions of Siberia remain to he consider- Pkoium 
^ d. — This country is called the Uussian l*ei u. Hut long be- 
fore the name of the Itiissians was known, the IVrmians, or 
Biarmiaiis, a p«' 0 |>le of Finnish, or w hat /he ltus^ians call 
tchoodv origin, had worked extensile mines in the I raliaii 
and Altaic mountains, of which trates are still to he seen. 

It is to a Dane or a Dutchman, that the Uiissians, under 
the reign of Alexis Michailow itch, owe the first suggestion 
for the working of the mines. IVter I. employed (■erman 
luitiers to open the niines of IVrinia anil Siberia. Jlis suc- 
cessors opened those of Ivolywan and J)aooria. 

The principal gold mines of Siberia are those of Herezol, <•••11 
in the district of Katherinhurg, on the east side of the 
I ralian mountains. It was in 17 '»4 that they were /irst 
worked for gold, and did not rise to any importance till 
the time, of Katherine II. From irr)! to 1788 they yield- 
ed MlKs.OUn roubles (K. I of which, when the 
expense was deducted, there remained of clear profit about 
800,1)00 roubles, ( 1.. 1 ‘20,(;(i0.^ I’lie iiiiinher of workmen 
employed in the cxlraclion are up'Aards of .>000, ol whom 
about 1200 are daily engaged.) 'I'lie ore is an iron pyri- 
tes, mixed with fiuartz which (ontains gold. After all the 
refining proce.sses, the gold is not perfectly pure. Twenty 
or thirty xo/oni/k.s, i. e. .31* or 5 Fnglish pounds weight ot 
gold arc obtained from /iOO poods, or 12r)0 stone weight 
of the crude ore. Gold is sonielimes found ina.ssi\c< but 
it is generally mixed with difterent substances, par- 
ticularly silver. 'I’he.se are the only mines that are 
worked for golil. Those of Kolywaii and of JNcrtchin.sk 
arc considerable as silver mines ^ but their produce in gold 
is trilling. 

Silver ii. rarely found in a native state, hut often mixed 
with gold, and in one of the Daoorian mountains with 

* Falk, Mmir.ires T<)po:»rapliiqn**!.. 

TIerriianii. hilc}*‘ri;n", i>, .‘JIC — J.*' 
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lead. Tho corneous silver ore. Argentum muriatunif is 
found in Sclilangciibcrg, in the Little Altai', wlierc sulphu- 
ret of antimony and silver, and arsenical ore and copper 
pyrites also abound. From 1745, when possession was taken 
of these mines by the crown, till 1787, t. e. during forty- 
two years they produced 24,460 poods (61,1 50 stone weight) 
of silver, and more than 850 poods, or 2125 stone ol pure 
gold, amounting altogether to a value of rf0,000,000 of ru- 
bles (or L.4,750,000.) The expenses during this time, 
including tho process of refining, which was conducted 
nt Potershurgh, did not exceed 7,000,000 rubles, or 

11.1.109.000, giving thus a prolitof 2.1,000,000 of riihles, or 

41,000. wliirli is still more considerable, when we 

take into account tlic small value of the copper money in 
which the expenses arc paid, and which is coined in the 
[ilaces themselves. The .silver mines of Nertchinsk, which 
x\ere opened in 1704, are in Daooria, betv\een the rivers 
Shilka and Argoon. I’heir number is great. The ore is 
rich ill lead, and contains hut little silver, yet the silver is 
easily extracted. The workmen arc about 2000 in niiinbcr. 
and about 1.1,000 peasants are attached to the concern for 
the cutting of timber. From 1704 to 1787, that is for 
eight}' 'tliree years, tlieso mines produced 11,644 poods of 
silver, (29,110 stone,) from which, after 17.12, thirty-two 
jioods of .silver were separated, amounting in value to 

10.000. 000 of rubles, or L.l,167,00a. 

llesides tho copper mines in tlie. Uralian mountains, 
there arc some, in the Altai. Their produce is 15,000 
poods, but is nothing compared to the riches of the 
I'ralians. The richest mines arc on the Siberian side, 
at Turia-^Vasilic\v skoi, Frolevvskoi, and Ologowskoi. They 
arc found at the limit which separates tho schistous 
rocks from the pure limestone. There are likewise other 
important workings, and the whole produce of the Ural 
is confounded in the statistical accounts. In 1782, 190,752 
poods of copper wei’o melted, and of these 124,962 were 
in tho government of Penn, and probably 150,000 al- 
together came from the Siberian side of the chain. Tlie 
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copper of Siberia is exceedingly ductile. The prevailing 
ores in the mines now mentioned^ are the red oxide and tho 
blue carbonate. Malachite or stalagmitic copper is found 
here in tho greatest perfection. The iron mines which are Ifoii n>uu**«. 
Effused over the whole of Siberia are but little worked. 

The peasantry smelt iron in tho neighbourhood of Kras- 
noiarsk and Yeniseisk; hut at Nertchinsk and at Kolywan. 
the other more valuahio metals arc so productive that this 
is despised. In the Ural mountains^ on tho contrary, it is 
the chief object. The ores arc found alike on the Kiiro- 
peaii and the Asiatic side. Their produce in was 

•''>,940,490 poods, (9,H5t,2^2.> stone weight.) 

Siberia iindouhtcdly produces other metals; in this vast 

• II • •••1 <• • • • ■ • imiui.O- 

iieid much room is still lelt for mincralogical investigation. 

^riierc seems to be little or no mercury. Laxiiiaim saw crys- 
tals of rintiahar thrown on shore by the sea in the Uiilf ol 
Peiijiiisk. The red lead of Siberia, or chromate of lead, is 
found in the mines of Dercsof, in a sandy and inirareoiis rock. 

Among the valuable htones of Siberia, one of the most Cm i«». , 
conspicuous is the limpid and transparent topaz of ' 

mountain of Adiiii-Sliollon in Daooria, and of the iiioiiii- 
taiii 'rutcliiliiaia, near Mnr>*iiiMk, in the Ural, ll has also 
been found in tlie. Kirguis steppe, and on the shores of the 
FVozeii Sea. At Mursirisk, chrysolite, in small niiie-siiled 
])risms, is met with. 'I'lic Siheriaii beryl, t>r the occidental 
dqiia marina, is cuiiiinoii both in the Daoorian and Altai 
mountains. A prism of it was once found, thirty inelies 
Jong, and live in diameter, but it broke, these large prisms 
always having fissures.'* The beryl and the smoky topaz n.ry 
arc often found in the same matrice. Soiiieliines one of 
them passes thisiugh another, a phenomenon common in 
many minerals, and once considered as a proof of the pri- 
ority of the penetrating individual, the other being foriiicd 
upon it, blit now better explained by the hypothesis of a co- 
temporancotis formation, as the crystallizations are often 
found reciprocally to impress one another. Fine crystals of 
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BOOK c|uarlz arr not rare. Those of Ticgonik, in the Altai, arc 
xxxvii. |.().sc-rolonml. The preleii<!e«l emeralds of the Ural were 
undoubtedly green crystals of tliis species. 'I’he heautiful 
stones calh'd capilU veneris^ are \er^ li<npi!l crystals of 
quartz, coiit.iiniiig giien <ir red capillary .schorl; they 
Opals ai*e found ill the Ural. It is douhteil wlielher the ojials of 
Siberia are of the gcnuioe kitiil, hut the Siberian oinxes 
are ver> tine: chalcedonies and agaies an* ahnndaia, 'riic 
triK* garin’t is scanc .:n«i dear. It is polished at Katherin- 
burg. I'he SiiM‘rian a\ aiitiii iin- is a translucent reddish 
or brown quart/, cnufainiri > paitif Ics of iiiii a, of a gold or 
sil\er colour. It is found in I r.tl, and when polished, 
lias the appearance of mother of pearl. The riibeliite, or 
ruin -‘Coloured schorl, found at Sarapulka, not far from 
Miiisinsk, is a sulijeitot < iiriosit} and discussion among 
mineralogists: and there are some contrailictions in their 
ilescriptions of it. ilaikalite is amphihole ( iw stalli/ed in 
prisms. Ileantjful green and blue lelt-spar, J.isper of vari- 
ous colours, hut in wvy small pieces; hhu k and wliitegra- 
nilelle, wit’t green \eins; hla< k porph\r\ , formed on the. 
'I'chaiwsli ill the Altai nnmiilains, a wall twenty teet high ; 
J.i'ulii'. \erv lim* l.i/nlite in tlie Sliidenka niniintaiiis, near the lake 
Baikal ; the transparent mica or >liisco\ \ glass, loiind on 
the Ahhm ami the .Mama, tiihiitary ii\crsof llie Lena, in 
plates till ec or four feet sipiare, and the gathering of which 
lornis the object oi se\eral little associalions among tin* 
i’oiiiitry people; such are the productions iimst deserving ol 
mention, tliougli much mineral treasure, no doubt. iTiiiains 
unknown in this \ast Cf»un!r>. 

*N.iti.rai Me may remark, as one c.f the natural curiosities of this 
, iiriosiiies. II, |„;ms of native iron found in ITdl), between 

Abakansk and Raraoolnoi Ostrog, .a ina^^s weighing 1680 
pounds, and which, acconliiig to a tradition of the Tartars, 
had fallen from the atiimsphere. The asbesto.s of the 
Urals also dest'rves mention; of this .substance iiajicry, 
caps, purses, and gloves have been woven, and some years 
ago, a schoolmaster otTcred to inamifacturc from it paper 
to an extent suHicicnt to suppiv all the officers of the Uus- 
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soft and almost ilniil ('la\ rallt*il lithoiiiai'g;r. nr ••rnrk mar- >^x\vii. 
row,” foiiml on tin* ra'^tmi roasts, am) which the 'roiigoosea 
eat by ilsell’ nr wiih milk, without siilVeiing; IVoni it any 
;iiroii\enieii(e. Near tliel'ial iiioiiiitain><i, powdered gyp- 
sum, eommoiil\ called *• rurk is sometimes mixed 

with bread, hut its eHe< Is are pernicious. In the wlnde 
of Siberia, there is found on the altitninoiis schistiis, an 
c-lllorescencf' called “rock butter;” which is employed by li*'' k 
the people as a remedy lor diarrlio*as and >eiiereal com- 
jilaints. 

'riie M‘ge1ahle Kingdoni offers less ^ai iety. In a ( limato \ i ^>1 i.i- 
so rigorous none hut the most hardy plants c'an thrixe; tlic'‘""‘ 
oak, the hazel, the elder, the plane, and the wild ajiple can- 
not stand (he Siheriin winters; they ilisap|M ar in the neigli- 
hoiiriiood of the I raliaii mountains, and on the hanks of 
(lie fixer 'roliol. 'I'ln* oak and ha/el appear again, hut 
feeble and I mguid, on the hanks of the Argoon, at the ex- 
tremity of Daoona ; the liim* and tin* ash c(*ase about tin* 

Irtysh; the pine, w hit h in Norxxax Kacins the parallel of 
ro , does not in this ( ountry pas> that of tui". 'I’he silver 
fir goes no farther than 5 -/, I he < ommon gooseberry hush 
xxhicli groxxs in (ireeiiiand, does not siici eed farther north 
than ruiukliansk on tin* YeniMi. INitatfies dimiiiisli in 
size, till, at the latitude of (>0 they are no larger than pease, 
anil here the rahhage af cpiires no heai). Not \x ithstamliiig 
these effects of the climate, xve are not to conclude that the 
great Siberian rivers ]inss through im*rr liarren wastes; for 
they are skirted xxitli thick foiests of elders, willoxxs, elms, 
Tartarian maples, white and hlai k poplars, and aspens, be- 
sides an immense fpiantity cjf different spe rirs of the pine 
tribe, among which xxe distingiiisli tlie fSiherian cedar, or 
the rinus ctmhra^ xxhicli *'onii times attains a height of 1^0^' 
feet, and its rings of brandies sometimes indicate an ago 
of 150 or 200 years. It is only as far as the banks of 
the Yenisei, that this tree displays all its magnificence; to 

■ .1 in. J&7. X . 1 
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BOOK the east it iliminishcs in size* and, beyond the Lena to> 
XXXVII. wards tlic shores of the eastern sea, becomes quite dwarfish, 
thougli still preserving its proportions. The balsam-pop- 
lar perfumes the air a great way round, and gives out by 
exudation its odoriferous resin. Siberia neithc'i* produce^ 
Friiii ircos apples nor pears. The Fynis haccata^ or wild near of Daoo- 
p.. ria, only yields a tasteless fruit of the size of a rlierry. 
The fruit of the Pynis priujifolia^ or Siberian crab, is also 
small ; but the berry-bearing under-sliriibs, the Ruhns chu" 
mspinoritSf the Rubus arcticun^ and the difTerent species of 
rarnnium abound, and agreeable ilrinks are made from 
lliein; the steppes are covered with a kind of cherry-tree, 
the I*niuus fru1icos(u tlie fruit of which is abundant, and is 
used for making a kind of wine. 'Jiie rrunns Sibiricaf or 
Siberian apricot, which grows onl\ in Uaooria, produces a 
sourish fruit; the wild cheir> grows in every part of Sibe- 
ria, hut the garden cherry hocoiiies languid even in the 
neighbourhood of Issini. 

» .own-. During their short summer, these wild countries arc 
adorned with a considerable niituber of beautiful plants; 
several of the. Orchidcas with their curious and brilliant 
llowcrs, are indigenous in the forests of Siberia; the 
Ophrifs moHorvhi^. the lily of tlio valley, black and white, 
hellebore, the Siberian iris, the *inemonc narcissiJlorUf the 
ihalktriu violets, potcntillas, the elegant Mragalus monia- 
iiiiSf present, in many places, an assemblage of colours, or 
exhale a mixture of perfumes for which wc should search 
ill vain in some more .southern countries. Each region of 
I i,.r.i Siberia possesses some flowers peculiar to itself. The spiraea 
i.c Altai diflers frupi that of Kamtchatka. The hauU- 

some hitter vetch, RDbuua carugami^ or Siberian pea-tree, 
the Daphne altakat the Sophora alopcciiroUies^ the dwarf 
almond, the Fotcniilla fruiicosan the Jsphotlelus aliakusm 
the Gentiana altaicOf the Dianthus superbuSf the Valeriana 
sihirica, are partial to the Altai mountains, at the feet 
of which the blue aster, the ro.s'a pimpinellifolwt and wild 
tulips, variegate the hills and the meadows. It is in 
iM Daoo- Daooria that the most interesting riches of the Siberian 
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flora are united ; tiicrc the roeks arc richly coloured by two book 
rosaceous flowers, I’cd by tlie Jlhododi nilmn duuriouiUf and ^xxvir. 
of a golden yellow by the Hhododvndnm clirtfsauthnnumf — 
along with the Lonicera motts;olic(u the rnimis Sibirica, 
and the pale stock. With this assemblage ot brilliant co- 
lours are iiiterniixed spots of daz/Jiiig wtiite, prndiieed by 
the flowers of the wild pear, the sweet briar, elder, and 
i^pirtTU chamn'dnjfidia. At the bases <if the same 
mountains grow the ^luvmonv pidsattlla. the while llower- 
i‘d p/ronij^ the yellow and the pink <M»l'Mireil (ho 

lister sihinrus, and twenly species of pntvnhUa, and of n/i- 
faurm; while the (ivniiana uti'tda dispiajis its line blue and 
white flowers at the foot of (he ii y alps, aiol the r/imliola 
rosea adorns the same morasses where the Silieriaii willow 
waves its velhiw hraiiclies. Kasterii Silin ia nrodin es a 

" * i"i n Sn>r> i.i . 

groat (piantity of lilies; we may parlicolarly remark (lie 
Kamlcliatkaii lily, ami another called the A v .sftx'amn\ the 
roots of wlii('h are esculent. Wv may also iiientioii the 
Jlcrndvum panacen^ ami the lltrui lenoi sihinruoi ; h_) dry- 
ing the stems of these two plants, (he Silierians prmaire a 
saccharine matter wlii(li is not in siillicient «|iiaiitity to he 
of miu'h utility. B\ sulijecting the wliole plant to ilistilla- 
tion, they manufacture a strong Inpior whii ii is not at all 
agreeaiiie, and oiil} in reipiest in Kaiiiti lialka.| 

The true rliiiharli has been soiigiit for ni vain in Sihe 
ria. The lihvuin rhapontunm grows in the southern moiin-* "* 
tains on the east of the Yenisei. 'Miere are three plants 
which may be used instead ot tea, the iia.k ij'vai'a rmssifo- 
lia, which grows on the Uieloi mountains near the Obi; the 
Rhododendron dauncAim, ami tlic Polifpodinm Jlo;^r(ins, 
which grows on tlie high rocks of Oaooria. Tiic last of 
them is used as a cure for scurvy and gout. 

Gmeliii has remarked, in the preface to Jiis Flora Sibiri- 
Ca, that tlic vegetation changes its character when we pass rc^rjou . 
the Yenisei ; but it is not easy to define changes of that 
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kind precision. It is certain that there are many 
plants which do not resist the increase of cold whi i is felt 
when wc pass that river; such are tlie (\mvolulus i •vensiSf 
Campanula cervicaria^ Convallariu maj<i!is^ Khan lus ca- 
tharticus^ and Dactylis s;lomerata. Pallas obscr *s that 
in the vicinity of the Uralian mountains some [unga- 
rian plants arc found. In ascending the Irtvs!: towards 
the Altai mountains, we begin to observe several .species 
which are peculiar t<i Siberia, and their number increases 
when we pass the Yenisei, but they only heroine abundant 
to the east of the lake Baikal ; Daooria is their real cuuti' 
try; these same plants do not iiiako their appearance in 
the flat and >\no(ltMl country hetucen the Yenisei and the 
take Baikal. e only find here the plants w hich are usual 
ill cold climates, and coiiiiiioii even in Hurope; but on the 
north-east of the t)hi, we tind several plants peculiar to 
the Altai mountains.^ In western Siberia on the Obi, 
ngrii'iilture disappears about the sixtieth parallel of latitude. 
Ill the eastern part of it, grain has not been found to ripen 
cither at Oodskoi, which is tinder 53 , nor in Karntchatka 
at 5r. The highest mountains of the southern frontier 
are too cold aiitl too dr> ; thus, three-fifths of Siberia are 
not susceptible of any sort of culture ; but the south-west 
parts possess remarkable fertility. On the north of Koly- 
wan, barley gi\es a return of twehe, and oats of twenty 
fold. Buck- wheat is apt to shoot in this black and light 
soil: but when sown in thinner soil it gives a return uf 
from twelve to twenty fold. The greater part of the na- 
tural order of gramineous plants which grow in Europe 
grow also in the south of Siberia ; but only the winter rye, 
barley, and oats are cultivated. The Tartars who are fond 
of white bread have great difliculty in rearing a little 
wheat. Millet thrives in the west of Siberia. The Tar- 
tarian buck-wheat (polygonum Tartancum,) is sown in the 
step|)cs which have been recently cleared by means of Are. 
(Ineof these fields has for three or four successive years 
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given a return of ton or liftecn fold, without requiring to book 
be re*so\vn, the grain which tails iluring harvest sutlicing x^*"'**- 
for seed for the eiHuiiig crop ; but the weeds progix'ssivc* 
ly increase in ntiniher. 'I’his style, of agrieullure is jK*r- 
fectly adapted to the indoleiii Siberians, ^^ho thrash the. 
corn on the harvest field, and hum the straw to save thein> 
sches the trouble of removing it. If the working of 
mines, internal navigation, and coiiiiiiercial economy, have 
received some slight improvements in Siberia under the 
last three or four reigns, it is hut too evident, notwith- 
standing the Uiissiaii paiiegyries, that agrienlture is in the. 
same state as it was titty or sixty years ago. Hell of Aii- 
tcrinony, more than half a renliiry bark, took notice of 
the ahundaiice of buck-wheat, rice, barley and oats to the 
soutli of ‘I'obolski, and on the south side of the lake Bai- 
kal ; hut the ohstaeles which the iliiiiate pre.sents to the 
extension <if agr.eultiire have been hut feebly combated. 

Be>ond the (iodi parallel of latitude, and the 1 ICth of east 
longitude, (from l.iondon,) the i erealia do not sueeeetl. In 
the north they are destroyed h^\ thecobi; on the east the 
fogs prevent them from ripening. 'Mius, two-thirds of 
Siberia are destitute of grain. The culture of potatoes 
begins to sufiplv its place. 

Coiniiioii lla\ grows in several parts of the Ural. The ria^, 
Linum pcrcnne reac hes as far as 'riirukhansk ; hemp grows 
as far north as 55'\ At llie foot of the Altai niountaiiis some 
Tartars make thread and ( loth of two species of nettles, the 
Urtica dioica and cannuhina.* Hops arc in great abund- 
ance. 

The animal kingdom fills a great portion of the picture Aiti.MAr.v 
of this wild region. Among the domestic animals the rein- Kcin-fk-n 
deer is the most conspicuous. >Vc have seen that the cold 
' 4 onc being more extended in Asia than in Europe, the 
rein-deer come down to a lower latitude.! Pallas and »So- 
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kolof saw largo llorks tlioin oo tlic mountains hoiiiHling 
(Miiiiosr or Moiig<i! 'rai lar>, iioar tlio sourres of tlic Onon^ 
hctwrni 19 and :"() ilrgrrrs of latitude. I’lius tlie countries 
of the rein-deer and (atneU which are separated hy an in- 
terval ol twenty or thiily degrees in the western part of 
oiir contii ent. tuin h one another, and are perliaps mingled 
in the (oiintric''^ of the < ast. 

'I’he rein-deer is pt rhaps the greatest blessing that nature 
has bestowed on the mifortiinate nomade of the arctic regions. 
Ill' }ok('s th(‘s 4 > aniinals in his sh'dge, drinks their milk^ 
lives on their thsluanil ( hdhes himself with their skins; 
thi'ir bladder ‘serves him for a liottle. lie makes thread of 
their inti'stines and tht'ir tendons ^ and he sells their horns 
foi- tin* p'.rpos 4 's 4»f phai*mac>. Itdin-deers arc not expen- 
sive to Uei j>, a moss \>hi(h tliev find under the snow being 
almost their onl) footl. 'I’hey can dispense with a house or 
stable in a ('Innate in wtii(*li other animals of most robust 
constitution eannot live at all. Hut tliis animal does not 
jiertoini so long |oiirnies as some naturalists have asserted. 
Jt is leehle. and apt to get out of breath. A yoking of 
rein-deers ac ('oiiiplishes onlv twelve or eighteen miles in a 
dav. A Sainoid is reckoned a ri( ii man who lias lOU or 
l.'»n rein (h'eis. An econoiiiit al 'rongoose keeps as many 
as a thou'iaiid ; a koriak several thousands; and \\c arc 
told that aiiioiig the 'i'('hiiotches there are shepherds who 
own as man} as jndhmA' 

'I'iie Mlierian dog, lesonibling the wolf, is in some mea- 
sure the companion of tlie i-ein-ileer. He serves as an ani- 
mal of di'.ioght, II >t only among the Kaiiitchatdalcs, but 
among the I ongooses, tin ^^alno^ds, and some Ostiaks. 
lie I tins with ixtieme agilitv ; hut, wild and diifiriilt to 
guide, he olten throws himself with the sledge and bis 
master over dangerous steeps; the equipage ol the Kamt- 
rhatdales is on the whole very liad. They feed their doga 
on dried fish. 

U dues not appear that grazing is carried to such per- 
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iection as it attain in si ronntry 'jo rirh in pastures, book 

Anion" the Siberian nations the Bnii.tili's and the Mon- 5ixx%ii. 
gols are distingnisiM tl h\ their nnnienins lh>rUs. 

'riie horses of the are itiieoiiininidv heautifnl ; 

soinetinies tlie\ are strip, si Til^e the tiij;er, or spotted like 
the leopard. 'The gie.it iiotii.oh* nations id rentral \sia 
are I’liiid of horse tlesh, and pieler it tt» hei l. Thex idteii 
dry it in the son and wiml, and tlooi eat it without 
fartlier pri'paration. An tnitnu oi* stuil <d' a iiohli- Mon- 
gol, ronlains tiiree or lour tiioiisand hor- es or niareH. 

The 'Fartars of western Siberia lone taken along with 
tlieni in tin it* inigratioii the faionrite animal id‘ llieir na- 
tion, the horse. lie wanders in the steppe of Uarahin in 
iininense droxes. 'I’he gnsiter part of the Siberian horses 
are white. Flie sheep are of the hroadtaihol kind; hnl 
the people procure tin’ lainhs’ skins whnh are so dtdieate 
and so well prepared, onix by crin llx opi ning the bodies 
of the pregnant ewes. The hlai k l attle of Knssia trails* (bmie. 
ported to Siberia ha\e diniinished in si/e. hut improved in 
stiTiigth. In general, (he animals xxhnli In long properly 
to the plateau of imili al Asia r\t« nil more or less into the 
southern mountaifi't ot SiIm ria. 'I'tie (amel not oiilv eornes 
thither in the caravans, hul hr lives in D.iooriu with the 
Uiissian Mongols. 

Ni*\l to Noith Ameiica and Southern Africa, this "iid an. 
country is the most evttnsixe hiinliiig ground in the ' 
world. But tiie Russians have emploved this resource 
with too great eagei-iiess. The aninials of chase now get 
beyond tlieir reach, or diminish in nijiiihf‘r. ^ 

-The liest sallies are found at pie'ient in the neighbour- 
Iiood of /akootsk and of Nirlehii.sk; but they are in gri at- 
cr numbers in Kamtchatka. Difli'erenl expedients are em- 
j^oyed, but chietly blunt arrows, for killing t!»ese ani- 
nials without injuring the skin, which is often worth ten 
pounds on the sjiot. I'he skin of the Cantu lyraov, or 
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HOOK black fox, sells at 1000 rubles, or nearly L.IGO; ainl one 
XXXVII. Qf ^ ^\holc village. 

^J'hc Cants lagopaSf or Isatis^ the rork or ice fox,* wliosc 
colour is generally uliite, but sometimes bluish, inhabits 
the icy zone, Kaiiitchatka, and the eastern islands. This 
animal ri\als the iiioiike\ in the dexterity ol his mischiev- 
ous pranks. 'I’he other animals tiiat are hunted for the 
sake of their skins are the ermines, marmots, martins, 
Hf|nirrels, and others of less \aliie. 'I'he sil\er-coloured 
acjuirrels ol the country of the Teleoots are much es- 
teemed. T'In* white hear is the most formidahle among 
the wild beasts of Siberia. 'Fhe hunter ne\ertheless 
attacks him with the lance, and the stiipi*! animal, seat- 
ed oil liis two liind legs, allows the dtadly weapon to 
approach. 'I he hrown hear is also comnnni. lie is des* 
troyed by many ingenious de\i('es. 'I'lie Roriaks succeed 
in hanging him up on trees hy a bait fixed to a strap. In 
the nioiintains they watch the path where they are acrus- 
tonied to pass, and place on it a noose of a rope which 
lias a hea\y log tied to its other end. When the animal 
finds himsell cauglit in this manner, he exhausts himself 
by dragging the weight along, or he furiously attai ks the 
log, or throws it down a steep, and then is dragged o\er 
along with it. I'he ounce makes his appearaiice in 
D aooria; the lynx and the glutton are inliabilanth of c\c- 
ry part of Siberia. 

The pik. The elk is diflused o\er a great pait of Siberia, but does 
not pass the latitude of (i5 . It is limited in Maic h, when 
the siiiTaee of the snow begins to melt. 'I'lie liuntsmaii 
glides easily along with his hioad wooden patt ns, while iiio 
elk sinks at e\eiy step. We ought also to take notice of the 
iahuu Ol wild horse, in the steppes of Issiin ; the koolan, 
or wild ass; the dchighefat or Equus hemionuSt a sort oi 
mule ; the stag, (he roebuck, the ant dope-saiga^ the anle- 
lope-gutturosa^ or hydrophoba of Daooria, the argali, or ovis 
mnsmon^ who extends from Caucasus to Kumtehatka; 
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Mome wihl boars on the banks of the Irtysh ; the musk ani- book 
inul, though rare; aiul a great niiinber of beavers, particu- xxxvii. 
Jarly in Kainti liatka; but as for the rivet, or /ibetli, of ^ ^ 

^vllirh several authors speak, naturalists do not seem to 
know it ; perhaps the animal intended is a speries of musk- 
rat, {sore.v luosi'hatus) which li\e‘4 im Siticria, out oil 
the hanks of the R iiiia, tho ^saiiiani, the Wolga, and the 

D.jii, ’* 

^Siberia p<wsr-,M s also \aeiotis small animals worthy of^t^r*-. 
nottce, ^u< li as the liare of Daooria, (Ltpus tolat) the haro ‘ 
of Moiig'dia, oi; i.rpus which exteinis to 'the Aleu- 

tian islands; the inoniitaiii hare, \%liicli makes a regular 
pro\ision of ha> ; the moles, and se\eiMl other animals of 
the rat and mouse kind, among whi(di we may mention the 
lemming, whic h often emigrates in ci»lonies,* always taking 
a straight direction, and the spec ies c alled the J/n.v /mmo- 
/nicM.s, and the J/us sitrlnlis^ who store uji in (heir holes 
coiisiderahli* cpiantitics of onions and either esculent I’oots, 
whic h the Siberian ciiligcoitlv searches out to apply them to 
his ow n Use, 

Hotli inh.'ihitants and travellers here are tormented within 
inserts; the air is darkened with inusf]uitoes, and, notwith- 
standing (he intense cold, the houses are infested with hugs. 

'riie Blntta inditUn or kakerlak, introduced from more sou- 
thern parts h> Kiachta, has sprc'ad to the hanks c)f the Wol- 
ga. It has not been found possible to propagate the bee in 
Siberia. 

This country abounds in excellent winged game, such 
as wild ducks, geese, swans, water-hens, wood cocks, and 
|< 2 rt*tridges. Ainoog the birds of passage we distinguish 
the polar goose and the *lnas f'laciulis, p^astern Siberia 
and Kamtcliatka possess a spec ies of goose, the ^Inas ^ran- 
•Ust which lives at sea, and is sometimes thrown on shore in 
tiujusands. 

It is *jurprising that the Russians do not attempt any 
-•whale fishing in that part of the Frozen Sea which lies east 
from Nova Zembla, and which is, [)crhaps, only a long 
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strait. Ilrrrings ami olhor fish, as well as the great ceta 
rcnus tribes, must abound in that sea. The Sainuidcs arc 
the only fishers in it ; they eateb in the (iiili's of Obi, and of 
Kara partirularly, the helou^a dc mer or Delphinus Itiicas 
Avliieli measures iliree fatboins in iengtii, as well as the 
ih'lphhuis urea. I’bey li'-b in large r|uaiitity the Salmo 
vasua and the Suhno aiifnuniaiist tin* last of which ascends 
from t’.ie Kr »/,en Sea into all tin* ri\ers with stony beds, as 
the Yenisei, llie la'iia, and others t*» the east, but docs not 
eiitiM* the Old, which has a and earthy bottom; the 

case is tlTe siiine witn the whi^* tioiit. 

In com|iens*ation for this, the Obi produces very large 
sparlings, noiiihci less sw arms of stiirgi'ons, w bite salmon, 
pikes, <‘e|s, and eel-pniits : besides many of which W’c only 
know the llussian and CKtiak names, reipiiring fiom the na- 
luraiiit long di'^ciissions. Many of thesi‘ fish ascend from 
the sea; otinos come down tioin the lakes and smaller 
streams; tliey are almost all «>ldiged to quit the Obi on the 
approai'li of winter, before its waters become corrupted un- 
der the ice. I'his putrefaction arises solely from the marshy 
ipiality of the soil, and tie* slowness of its course; some also 
asi'ribe It in part to the saline particles brouglit down by 
the Irtysh and the Issini : tliis .s not so >\ell substantiated. 
The waters of rivers which run o\er a pebbly bed continue 
pure at tlieir inoutlis ; several spei ies id’ li’^li li\e in these 
parts alone. riic putiid waters disappear in the spring, 
when the melting of the snow supplies the river with fresher 
and better water. The waters id' the Irtysh being some- 
what e.ilcai eous, maintain exeelleiit sturgeons. The ster- 
lets and eel-pouts of that river are very large. The 
iiiM’!, ‘hf T 'oa. and the other rivers of eastern Siberia* 
abound ill salmon .kiid iH ’it. 

'riie fisbei ies of the roast, and among the islands of the 
ocean, are very rich, and very remarkable even consiilered 
as an article of physical geogrepby. The sea between 
Mantchooria, Siberia, Kamtcliatka, and the Kurile islands, 
is a real Mediterranean. The sea lying between Asia, 
America, and the Aleutian islands, partakes very much of 
the same character. In these two ichtlivulosical reeions 
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;uv Ncrn nunihiM'Irss hhouis ut* tlioso animals whicli kook 

)iohl an iiitmiirdiato phuT between qinulniprds and iislieK, xxwii, 
as \\liales« sea-bears, sca-wol\es, nianatis, and sea-olters. 

Our aeeunnt nf Ibese is reserxed for tbo ileseription ol* 

Unssian America. 

Such is the picture \xliicli the physical |^eoi;rapliy nl* Si- 
Iieria at the present liaie presents; but it must have been 
diderent at an epoch when large berbivormis animals, si- 
milar to those of tin' torrid /one, otuaipied rich pastures, 
whicli inii^l then have supported them in this country, and 
wliich ]n*esupp«)se a very iniM temperatnre. ^V have al- nt-nMin... 
readv called the attention of our readers to the numerous re- 
mains of elephants and rhinoceroses, ami other animals 
the torrid /one, wliich have het*n found in Siberia along the 
Jssim, the Irtvsh, the Ohi, ami the Yenisei, and on the 
very simres of the rro/en Sea.* 'Hie hoclies of these qiia- 
drnpeds are found mixed with sea-shells ami hones which 
appi'ar to he skulls of the largest inhahitants of the ocean ;j 
tiiev are met with along the riversides, ami in beds of earth, 
and si ldoin. if e\rr, in a pebbly stratum. Tln^ Liaikhof 
islands arc coin|iosed entirely of sand and the bones of 
riepliants, rhinoceroses, and mammoths or Siberian cle- 
]»lianls, i|iiite entire, with part of the skin in a good state of 
presi'i’vation. I 

*riiese astonisliiiig remains fif ati animal jiopuiatioii fo- Hypotnr- 
reign to the present cliinate of Siberia bave given rise to 
various c oiijectiires. It is iiniiecessary to refute tlics 
learned Bayer, who wished to consider them as bc- 
Jimging to clepliants wliich acrompaiiied the iMongolian 
and Tartar armies. I'bc immense niiriiber of bones found 
is adverse to sucli a theory, altlioiigli no admixture of the 
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HOOK remains ol iiiarinc animals had hecn present. Pallas thinks 
XXXVII. II, |),py hiwi^. boon carried to tlicir present situation 
by a deliigo ; but they prosent no trace of having been roll- 
ed or drag od along for any Icngtli of way. Tboso 
circumstancos concur to make us coiisidor them as the re- 
mains of animals which had lived in the very places 
in which they are found, lint liow could tl.»*se ani- 
mals have subsisted in a country so barren and so cold? 
Por the solution of this problem, it has been supposed that 
Siberia must have been at one time much more temperate 
and fertile than now. Was this ow ing tt> a dilferent po- 
sition of the ccli|)tic, producing a dillerent state of the ter- 
restrial /ones? (leoinotricians and astronomers arc not 
inclined to admit tlie possibility of any such alteration in 
the astronoinit al position of the globe. ^I'hore is another 
fact whicli is worthy t)f mention, that though wc should 
not expect in Siberia the wonderful activity of the madre- 
pores which in the eijuatorial seas rear new' islands, yet 
the lake of Kamvschlowa, on the right hank of the Irtysh, 
not far from IVtropaulofsk, is encircled with successive 
banks of coral, and, according to some autliors,* it would 
appear that the madrepores even still continue to form 
new banks. A more full investigation of this fact might 
throw a great light on the physical history of the globe. 
Perhaps, as these madrepores retain their activity in cold 
seas, or may belong to species dilferently constituted in 
their relations to temperature ; so the large quadrupeds 
may, in like manner, have been ditVerent 'Species which were 
adapted to a Siberian climate, and lived on a vegetation 
wliicli, tlioiigli not vigorous, was extended over a wide 
ritory. With regard to the accident wliich may be sup- 
posed to liave brought so many to deposit their bones in 
the same heap, it is a ditlicult problem, but as a point of 
conjectural physical history it is not limited to Siberia. ' > 
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//s ^YiU'utus^ l*nn'hurs^ anil 'i)nrn'^. 

iir.N \N<* mraii <o £;im* a dc'-i ri|>li')ii ol* an fvtrnsivc rtooi; 
j'niifilrv ill ilctail, it |iMst‘nts ifsill in tun iliflrrrnt pniiits wwiii. 

<»t* vifw, wliirli liaM* two < <ii rrs|Kiii(liii^ inodrs of siiUilivi- 

sinn. It iiia\ In* <!i\idri! into ,^l)\«•^nlnn^1s, pi'it\ incrs, 
and distrif (s. It may aUr» Im> di\id«‘() aciordiii’^ to llin 
nations wliiili inhaliit it. 'Tlir on<‘ of llicsr nn tliods is 
that of ( lioroj[;rap|i V : tin* otlirr, tliat of rtIino;:^rapliy. 

V usiiall\ hri^iii with tho first. In tin* prrsrnl instama 
shall hci^iii with thr last, as an onhr litlrd to impart 
both groatrr rlrariicss and grcatrr jiih-rt st to tnir di-criii- 
tions. 

Th<* Unssians, (Cossacks, ai»d nthrr (a»lonists from ‘• jImmihh, 
Kiii'ojio, inliahit rhirfl\ tlif t*»w ns ami militai*> stations of 
Siberia. Some of them are desreiided from flu* soldiers • 
employe<l in the rom|fiest of the eonntr\ ; tit hers are, 
criminals sent thither in hanishiiient. To the-ie two 
classes are to be atided ad\enttirers, deseiiers among the 
peasantry* and ruined rnerrhants who ha\e sought here 
the means of repairing their fortune'*’. 'l'he«e different 
classes of colonists^ burying tlieiiisei\es in a \ ast desert, 
liavc Joined to their original grossne :>> tliat wldfli is rfene- 
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ralcMl Ijy a sava.^r cliinatr. lJut, if ignorance, indolent e 
anti drunkenness often ein roacli on their happiness, wc lind 
them praised h} travellers for tlieir generous liospitality, 
tlieir frank gaiety, and the good order \\hi(li ])revails 
among tlieni. Only a century ago the Siberians were 
considered as so sax age a race, that IVter the Oreat con- 
ceixed that he c ould not inilict a sexerer punishun ot on 
his mortal enemies the Swedes than to send them to Sibe- 
ria. 'riie conseijueiice xxas, that these honourable exiles 
introduced into that country tin; custenns and the inanii' 
factures of Kuropi*. While employed in ameliorating 
their oxxn situation, they civili/ed the people among 
\xhom they came. 'I'he Sxvedes fotindis), in 171/5, the 
first school at 'roholslv ; there they taught (ierman, 
Latin, l‘'rein h, gc*ogra[ihy, geometry, and draxxing. In 
ISOl, Mr. Kot/ehiie found in that place people, xvlio 
studied the ILissiaii, French, and (ierman literature, and 
saxv his oxxn plaxs acted on a public; theatre.* Hicse 
XX ere symptoms of the extended progress of tlie Siberians 
ill tin; cultixalion of tlic mind. At tlie same time, the go- 
xcriiors, and the cixil and military otlicers haxc introduc- 
ed into tlie Siberian towns the manners of IVdershurg, 
xxitli the Kiissian x unity and ostentation. Mr. Lesseps 
saxv elegant carriages rolling along the streets of Irkutsk. 
ILit this refnienieiit of the manners of the Siberians lias 
not bad an opportunity of extending to tin; small toxvns 
and tlie xillages xxhicli are sadly scattered in the midst of 
xast forests. Sonic farmers, ricli in flocks, scarcely knoxv 
the use of money, and lead a life altogether patriarchal. 
The hunters, ranging the deserts, arc transformed into a 
sort of savages. The frozen ground serxes thein for a 
bed; they (juencli their thirst with the berries of the 
thickets ; they even drink the blood of the animals im- 
mediately after they arc shot. The Cossack who, at To- 
bolsk or at Irkutsk finds himself confounded with the 
populace, hccomos a sort of monarch xx lien sent among the 
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.'^aiDoifU nr llio Vnnkai;liirrs to rollut ilir la\r.s, iuul to «ook 
maintain tlie social urcirr nl tlio c*oiin1i*\. He lias* a cnl- 
for liis |»:il ii i\ anil a cni'iiorars i' t a m eptre ; llic " 
(letiearies c»( ins table (iiiisist in salinnn, tlie llesli nt the 
rein-ilerr, anil the heads of hears. Snnie I nssaek I'ainilies 
established in t!ie t<»v\ns !ia\e obtained the rank nt tlvnriai- 
ftin, nr patrii ian iinM. s. > — 'I'lie iiierrhaiits nf Siberia are 
C'liienv itii.erain. timii town to (own, and riniii iiiar> 

ket to market. — ’I he nninher nt Kiirop4*ans estaidished in 
that enimti'v, and nt Siheri.iks, or di si eiidants nl Kiirnpe- 
ans, aniniints at present (n hall a tiiiDinn. 

I'he niimerntis 'Tartar mlniiies nt*(‘ii|»} (he smith part nt’i' t 
the (:;nvei'nnient nt’ 'TnhnNk. 'Thnse reinnvefl tardiest In'*'' 
the east are the. Iliriusses, the katsrhiii/i m* katsrhiiiians, Unni-. 
and the Ileltire''. 'Tle se tliree tribes, innre nr less mised 
Milli Mongolian hlnml, li\e in the iiei^hhnnrlinml nt Aha> 
karif a ri\er which falls into the I pper Yenisei. 'The 
Katsc'hiniaris an* m h in rattle. 'I’heir beardless \is:if;e 
indicates a mixture of Mmit;olian hlnml. 'TIm*^' have 
ainoiif' tlicMii snim* dextrous iii.i.!;i< inns, who dress like 
(he Kreiic’h.j In the snutli tin* .S.t\anian^ dm iipy the ^ I V'Oiuiit 
liigh rnnuritains nf that name. 'The'-e nninades have snimt 
features nf reseiiildaiiee to the Maiitelmos. ; A tribe cd’ 
'Telmntes, nr 'I'eleiii^nles, li\« s in the l|oi.^llhmlrilood nf I » Umcip- 
Ru(/.tiesk ; the t;reater part cd’ them live in the Kalinuk 
country. 'The Uiissians call them white kalmiiks. Somcv 
of tliem who have been obliged tt» hiihmit to baptism still 
neglect the* greater part nf the eereninnies nf the. (ireck 
church. Their language is half Mongolian. § In g'ling T.oi.irs«> 
down the rivers 'I'miisk and Tc liiilviii, we find two Tartar { 
colonies, called after t!ic names of theses rivers. 'ThciV*- 
Tchiilyni 'rartars speak a dialect coiisisting c>f Tartar, 
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jiooK lliiriaite-Munn-oliaTi, and some Yakoot words.'fl' Anioni; 
XXXVIII. vai.jijus insignifiraiit tribes, ue may int iition tlie Abiir/i, 
who rail tliemsrhes in llie singular number Ma^ and 
in the plural •i/ui/ur. I'liey li\e among tin* 'IVIengootes. 
liarubini/i. Ill pussini^ tlie Obi wefindtlie H irabinians, (Harabint/i,) 
xvbo live by lisiniig and tlieir llui ks, in tbe great stejipo 
known by this name. Sume of art- M.iliometans. and 
T \)V ** pagans. 'Tin* 'rartars n! the Obi li\e abmg tbo 

'I’.ira, ir. k'ft bank of lliat rixer, as far as the enxironsof Naryni. 

'i'liose t»f Tobolsk li\e on tin* two banks of ibe ri\er of this 
nann*, from tin* frontier all tin* way to its moutb. I'lic 
'Taralians, in tbe distiiit of 'Tara, speak tbe same dialect, 
as Itn* pre( e«ling. 'Tbe 'rnrahn/i or Y'nralinians, tbe most 
c'i\ili/ed of all tbe 'Taitars of Siln ria, inhabit tbe towns 
and \ ill. iges situ, il»*d on tin* bonks ot tie 'Tara, from tbe. 
mountains till it r« a* In s !l.e 'Tolnd. rbe> were forcibly 
baptized in tbe ri\er t»v IMiiloppei, .1 noMi iiian or ecclesias- 
tical dighitar\, assisteil l)> a bt)il\ ot (,’os.sacks, 

Maiintisni 'Tbe coiiNtilntioiis of tbe 'Tartars an* g‘ncr.*lly robust 
\ii;orous. Their simple iinnU* of life, tbeir friigality, 
ami tlieir il.anlnnss, protect tbcin from tlie greater part 
of contagious and in tligii.uil disease'., excepting tbe small- 
pc»\, wliicli lias at diirc*n nt times spread tcnible i*a\ages 
among Ibem. 'Tin* t b*anlii:e'.s and temperain'e (if this 
people cbiet1> cb peii’l on tin ir religion. I'lie koi' iH ei joins 
them to wash tin m-'C’h e>i srMo.il limes a-da\.t B\ for- 
bidding tin* Use of spiritoiis a id \ino;is lirpiors, its secures 
tliem Ironi tbe ( oil '•ecpiein e>i of Uus'..iaii druiikenuess. 'riie. 
commaMdoieiit vNbicb pi e-i ribes abstinence i^ less favoura- 
ble to liealtli. The Tartais observe* :(),■> f.isiing da^s in tlie 
year. Tin* w bob* number ol I'arlar tribes ma^ aiijuunt to 
a population of itio.oon. 

Mon^rthin We iiow pi'occed to menti »n snrli Mongtdian tribes as 
have fallen under the Uussiaii sway. 'Tlie true Mongols' 
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live abf)ut Kiaclita aiul Srliiiu;in*'k* aiul are in small nuin- 
btM*. The n<n>ri;iitt s, or llari^a-llui att« a j;i eat M(»ii|>;oliaii 
rare, lia\e prophal almost the whole proxime of Irkutsk, 
ami that oT Nerttliinsk; ihev are <*ompiitiMl at *J8,000 
souls, III tiu'ir (‘\tri ior the Himriaiti's reseiiihle the Kal~ 
milks, 'riiere is a gi t aler prttp<»i Ikiii ttl lat people aiuoiip; 
them; they liaxe . still hss hair, amt iiiaii\ of them lime no 
heard whatexer. 'Their Mooplexittii is pale ami \ellow. 
They are (letii it'iit in eorpt^ral streii!;;t)i ; a h' iissiaii ot' tlio 
same ai^e ami si/e with a lloonaite is a matrh lor several ol 
them in w ri'stlinjL^. 'The Ihioriaitt^s, howt'ver, i-njtiy goml 
health, though tiiev st hlom rearh an advamed age. 'The 
small-po\, om e destrm tixt' to this trihe, has stopped its ra- 
vages sim t* the t^staidislnm'iit ot' an institution for inocula- 
tion at Irkutsk. 'I'he it( h is vi rv prevalent among them, 
and proimited iiv their manner ol' living ami ciotliiiig. 
'To the east td lake llaikal the\ makt* use of warm hatlis 
ill clironii' disi'ases. 'I'heir phvsiciatis are sfuimatis or sor- 
cerers, who attempt to <uir them hx sac i ifii cs and talis- 
mans rather tlian liv ii.ituiai lemedies, 'The ilooriaites 
sjieak a xerv rmie di d*. < t <d’ Mongohe, r< nderctl iiiiiiitelli- 
gihlc h> IrMpu nt iransjiusiUoiis ami i hanges id’ cimso- 
Hants.; 

The third race id' indigenous iidiahitauts of northern 
Asia is that of’ the 'Toiig»Misrs, who call themselves (Kvern. 
The Chinese call lliein Sohm,! and the Vookageers Kr- 
peghi. '1 hi'} hav e a < oniiiion origin with the MaiitchooH. 
llie 'Tongoiises aie ilistingnished !»v their regular coiifor- 
Illation. I'liey are usually <d' a luiddliiig si/e, liniher, and 
xvcil made. 'Their Cfiuntenaiice is less flatteiied than that 
of tlic Ralinuks ; witli small and livel} eyes, the nose 
well proportioned, ilic heard thin, the hair lihn k, and the 
expression agreeahle. 'I'ln* 'T*ingooses are subject to few 
•i'iseasc.s; yet the} sehlom attain old age, which proceeds 
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from their rlimate, anil their laborious and dangerous mode 
of life. Sotnetiines tlie sinall'pox makes terrible ravages 
among them, 'i'lie priests of their idolatry are their pbysi- 
rians. Amon • tin* 'rongoost > the senses of sight and bear- 
ing are in('i'edibl\ acute; the organs ol taste, smell, and 
touch an* less sensible, 'riiese iiornades are well ac(|uaint- 
ed witli every tree ai»il every jock within their district. 
'rbey can jioint out with certainly a road of a hundred 
miles, by describing the sttines and tiees which occur in it; 
and can give son* directions to tra>eller.s. 4’hey follow- 
the game liv tin* slight tiiarks \vhi<h tlicir steps leave on the 
grass or on llie moss. 4’hey have never submitted to the 
rite «)f hapti nn. 'Their i*eligit»n is a hram li of Shamanism. 
'Tlieir su|irrnie di\ iiTiiv is culled hoa. l*olygain} is allow • 
ed among them. 'Tln*ir primes aie callei! 'I'ai-Slia, a term 
which appears to tie Mi ngolii*. "The language of the "Ton- 
gooses is a dialect i.f M.iiitelioo, with a mixture of Mongolia 
wonis, eliiellv eonsisting of such as denote objects i*elating 
tocivili/ed hahits.*' 'I'hc 'Tongoos language comprehends 
eight or ten dialei Is. 

"This Irihe pilclies its iimvea'olo dwellings over a tliird 
jiart o| Silieii.i. It extend'^ from the hanks of the. Yenisei 
to the Sea of tlkl.otsk. (hi the south side it occupies the 
east part of Paomia. "These "Tongooses are good horse- 
men, excellent aiiliers, brave and robust. Another tract 
of the couiitrv iiihaiiited h) the "Tongooses extends between 
the Lena, ami the Yenisei, as far a^i the lower "Tongooska. 
Like their neighbours the Sainoides, they are poor. "Those 
on the Lena, called Olenians, live bv the lein-deer, ,and 
tin p*'oduce of fidiing and hunting. 'Their name is from 
Olemu tlie Uiis.sian word for the rein-deer; lastly, the La- 
iniiic*^. or shoremen, from lAimu^ the se.n, in the Tongoos 
latignagc', occupy the province of Okhotsk, as far as the 
limits ot the Koriaks. "Their entire number amounts only 
to i24,0t)0 persons.: 
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At iho base 1)1 ' Ujo I raliaii moiintiuns ol* tlio north, anil iiooiv 
oil the lower Ohi, we find some tribes ol* Finnish extrac- 
lion, and perhaps ori&;ina1lyrroni Knrope, lor we have no 
proof that the Finnish nation was ori'^inally Asiatic. 

The Woj'ojils, who li\e between the I'ohol, the Here/of, '' 
tlie (Mii, and the I ralian inunntains, a;*e nniler the iniddliiii^ 
stature. 'I'lie^ ha\»‘ i^eiierally black hair and little heard. 

"I'lieir principal hnsiness is the i lia.se, in which the\ display 
sini^nlar aji^ility and address, anti inanai^e ef|ualiy the mus- 
ket anti the ja\elin. 'i'lie^ also excel in layint^* all sorts of 
toils for deer. 'I'liey call theinselves ; their langiiai;c 

is \ery mixed. ^ 

The Ostiaks of the Ohi, wh«> are likewise of Finnish ex-t)^\i.as i 
traction, forin one of the most nninerous tribes t)f Siberia, 
leckonint; about .>()«0i)() males. 'The name t>f Ostiak, 
which .sii^iiilies stranf 5 ei‘, has been gi\en by the 'I'arlars to 
three iliflerent tribes. 'I’lie Ostiaks of the Obi, iianitMl 
Mansi by the Wo^ools, assert that they are tlescendetl 
from the Fermians. Ilelbre siibmitting' to Hiissia, they 
were ^o\ernetl b} printts of their own nation; anti from 
their descentlaiits the t hiefs of the tribes are. still taken. 

I’his iieople has no alphabet. They i an ( oiint no liii^iier 
than ten, which is also the case with the other Finnish 
tribes. They possess the country from Surf5ut t») Ilere/.of 
and Obdorskoi. 

The Ostiaks, says a Russian traveller, Sonyef,! are m mi,..* 
small and feeble. I’beir physiopjnoiny has no disliiiguish- 
ing characteristic. Their hair is generally of a reildi.sh or^> . 
a light yellow cast. They wear a tight dress, which is 
made of skins and furs. I'he men make a mark upon their 
skin, the women sew figures on the backs of the bands, the 
fore arm, and the fore part of the leg. 'I'beir Kiiinmer ca- 
kins are of a pyramidal form; the winter ones are square, 
and built of wood. The tlstiaks are properly fi.shermeii, lint 
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HOOK in w intt r tiiry iiliikc threat luinlin |5 expeditions. The rich 
\wviii. llnc ks ot‘ rein-deer. Motliing is so dirty and dis- 

*" “ gusting as their appearance and manner of H\ing; yet they 

enjoy good In alth. I'hey generally die of scorbutic, 
ner\ons, and other chronic diseases. 'I'he Ostiaks are still 
pagans. In sxM ariiig allegiance to a new emperor, they 
• tu.m.iM are made to g«i on their knees helore a bear’s skin, or an 
a\e N\ith N\hicli a hear has been killed; each Ostiak is pre- 
sented with a piece of bread on the p dnt of a knife, and 
takes his f>atli in the following terms: “If in the course 
of iny life 1 hecome nn faithful to my (’/ar, if I do not 
pay m\ trihiite, if I ilesert my canton, Kt , \c. may a hear 
devour me! may the morsel of bread which 1 now eat suf- 
focate me, this axe cut otf m\ head, and this knife pierce 
my heart !” This is a ceremony used among all the ido- 
latrous peo[ile ol Siberia. 'The hear enJo>s amoi»g them a 
religious veneration. 'I’hey make sacrifices helore going 
out to hunt this animal : and after Inning kilh'd one, they 
celebrate his memory by an expiatorv fete, and by songs 
atidressed to his manes, t 

ii.s, s,,i It is thought that the whole Samoiil race, has moved 
dow n the ( ourse of the YeniMM ; for there are still found 

lilt. 

from the upper Yenisei and the Abakan to the west end 
of lake llaikal some weak tribes which speak tlialects which 
have a great mixture of Samoid words, or whicli even he- 
b'M'trs. loiigr ontirel} to that language. Such are the Soyetes, who 
k.iiiMlt-. arc said to he numerous in I’liinese Mongolia ; the Kai- 
balcs, who leave the dead bodies of their children exposed 
on the trees, and who dispute with the mountain hare the 
heaps of hay provided by that intelligent animal; the Ma- 
KalJ^a.‘es torcs, the Karagasscs, the Kamachinzes, and lastly, the 
Ostiaks of >Jaryni.j It might appear natural to consider 
the Ostiaks of the Yenisei or of ih.mpokol as a link of that 
tthaiti; but it appears that tins tribe of hunters lias forin- 
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The Saiiioiils properly so calleil oirup> an innneiist‘/~^^^^j^ 
oxleist of trrcilor\, io\cn*il with heath and morass. 'riie\ 
are hotinded in Kiiropr h\ the ri\er M«“si*n, about \ \ t»f 
cast lon^ittide : anti in Asia the\ 150 as far as (Meiiek near 
the I.ena, and almost tinder the lirtli iinnidian. It i'. a 
spat «• tif 2oro miles in leiii^th, anti from t«i in 

hreadtii. 

'i’he oetlinary stature tif the Siiiiniifls is from lour to li\e. " •• 
feet; the\ art* ‘^t'lierall} .s(|iiat* with \ery short h\^s, a 
}aru;t' anti flat ht*ad« a flat nose, the lower part of the face 
M*r\ prtijeetiiig, a wide nitnith, lariat* ears, and a ^ery 
Si'anty heard : tiit'ir e\es are small, hlai k, anti anL;nlar;{ 
tt) tliesi> attrai'tions th«*\ athi an oli\e t'oloiired skin shin- 
ni; with i;iease, hair hlaek anti bristly, whieh, thoiii^h 
small in <|uaijlit\, tlie} arraiiu;e with parent care. 'I'lie wo- 
ini'ii liaM* .tri easy shajie anti iiiihl features. 'The} ari’i\e. 

\ery earl> at the ai;e tif jinherty. I'he f^reatt*!* pai t t»f tin*, 
twirls are iiiarria,q;t*al)lt‘ at ele\eii or tweht*, hut they havt*- 
few ( hihiren, ami they tease heal inj^ hefort; thirtv. '1‘hese 
people, wilt) may In* t alh*«l the Hottentots i»f iht! north, 
ttiily Use their tame lein-tleers for tlrawini^ their sletl^es ; 
they Use the wiltl reiii-tleer for ftMii!. I'apially flirty as the 
Osliaks, they are l it her ami better c!t>thetl. 'rin ir only 
worship is a ^r«»s.s form of fetichism; a sttiiie or a piece of 
wood is the object of their adoration, tir rather of their sn- 
perstilitnis altention. They carefully avoid pronoum iiit^ the 
names tif the tleati.l 'riieir mat;iriaiis are adrtiil Jiii^^ln-s, 
who will plunge a knife into their htidics without being 
wounded. Acting the part of inspired p'crsoiis, many of 
them hiN'ome really phrenitic. Some of these sorcerers, at 
the least touch or look, arc seized with a kind of inadne^'i, 
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roil upoti till* £;r()Ui.(U iittrr loud liou lings, and even at- 
tempt to kill those around them with any weapon they can 
find, 'riie Russians, who are arrustoined to see these sa- 
vage people, tell us that tlie magirians inspire them with 
a sort of ternn*. I’lie women are extremely unhappy and 
despised ; roiisidered as impure beings, they arc obliged 
to perfume themselxes hefoi-e passing the thresholfl of the 
eahin. 'i'he amusements of this wandering people ronsist 
in danres, in which tliey keep tiiiu' to a nasul soet of song. 
I)i\ idl'd into dilVereiit tribes, among which the Ohdorians 
and the looraks me the most remarkable, the Samoids <lo 
not amount ah(»ge(h<*r to ‘!o,()(n) persons; hut placed out 
«»f tin' tract n\‘ compierors, they have pii‘ser\ed their lan- 
guage*, which lesemhhs no other, in an unmixed state. 
'I'licy gi\e tln inselvc s the name of as applied l<» 

(lieir nation. 'I'ln'ir term for the men as optiosed to wriinen 
is f 

The ^ akoots, who li\e to the. east of tin* S4imoids, in the 
in ighhourliood of tin* tow II of \ akoolsk, and on the hanks 
of tin* la*na all the way to tin* Kro/en Sea, appear to be 
degenei*ated 'Tartars, wln» lia\e withdrawn themselves from 
the power of the Mongols hy emigrating to distant eoun- 
trie'^, 'They tali themselves Sorha, in the plural Socha- 
lar : there is still amtmg the. Tartars of Rrasiioiark a 
hranch whicli hears this name. 'The Yakoots, contrary to 
the ciist.:m of tneir iieighhours, wear long hair, and short 
and open dresses. In dimness they yiehllt) inme ; fora 
geaxe anllnn* assures iis that the inoclars which tliry use 
for bruising their dried fi h an* made id* cow dung hardened 
hy the frost. Their number in all amounts to 84,000 
persons. 

'The Vookaghirs inhabit the mountains in which the In- 
digirka ami the Ktiwyma take their rise. 'They consist of 
aOO families, all baptized, who live hy the chase and the 
prodiiee t>f their rein-deer. >Vc do not well know whe- 
ther they should be numbered among the Samoids or 
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ainoni; xUv \ akoc)!*;, or lo lir ronjoinod \\itli tlu* tribes wliicli book 
are next to be »'niiiiu’ra(e(l. xwviii. 

I'lie 'I Vltookiclies no'.si svj tln‘ very easti'rn oxtreiiiitv ol* .. . , 

■ _ • _ • I » luiok- 

\ n. on tbe east side of the Vo ka!*birs, and on tlie nortb n oi 
ol’ tlie k<iii.;ks. 'I ln*\ i oi -^ist of a tlioiisand I’ainilies at the ^*,|j“*“*"‘**’ 
utmost, wlioaie t'eiM i;i||\ (‘mind in small eaiiips near the 
ri\ers. 'Vbi ir tents, ot a sf|iiaie eonsist of four 

poli-s siipjinitioL; a lool of rein-deei skins. In ln>nt of 
eaeli tent lanees and anows, lixet! in ttie snow, are at band 
to : ej el tlie sinlden attac ks of the Koriaks, w lio, tliou};li 
In lon,i;iM,u; to (be same 1 : 01 ', often aiiiio\ tbein with iierfidioiis 
^\alfar('. In tbe innidle is a sto\e; and tbeir betl eon 
'^ists ol small iiranclies of trees laid on tlie snow anti eover- 
eil with wilfl beasts* skins. i heir tlwt llm^s are tlirtv* and M»i>nri »)• 
tlieir h Of) disgust inn;. I'be ilriss of tbe wcniieii nnisists 
of a tiei I *s skin linii}; iVt‘in t‘o‘ inck, so that b> niit\int; a 
single knot tlM‘\ are < oeip'et* I » nakt il. Tbe 'rehooktelies 
ba\e lari^e feateires, but tlie\ hate ind tbe Hat nose nor the 
small e>es of the kaiiiteliatdales, in*sse|is sii> s that tlirir 
Ittrnre lias notliin^ of *be Asiatir form, anil (Captain (!ook 
liad pr<*\imis|\ m.tde tlie s.iiiie observation. 'I'be 'rdiook- 
Klies, ;iie able sliiipiers, anil displav iinieti f oiiraf;e and ad- 
dress in whale li>liin^. wbieli tliev fondiiet in tbe Kiiropeari 
inaniier, witlioiit having reteived instrnitions from that 
fjnarter. 

'riie S!ieln,c;i. near the rape wliirb bears their name ; Difi. in,* 
the \^!i(is|i.ilat, ami the l*e>e-,k'di, on i'»laiids of the Kro/.eii 
Sea wbieli are little known, Indoii,!' to the fuinil) of tiie 
IVbooktrlies. 

The Koriaks, winise niiiiiber iloes not amount t«i 2t)00, Konakp. 
live b> their reiri-ileers or bv liiiriting, near the rivers of 
Anatlyr anil (ilutora. 'riie Oliitoixi (llic; Liitores of 
AVitsen.) speak a smooth laiif^iiage, but in general the idiom 
of tbe Koriaks approaches bolb to that of the Tcbooktclics 
and to that of the following tribe. | 

• Ci«n— ,, III. j 2': " V*.yi?» 'N I'.illmj; , J*!?, A. . 
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'riir kamlcliatdalcs, whose iiiimher diminishes so last 
thai ill a littli* time the whole tribe will probabi) be extinct, 
are ii people of short stature, with firm shoulders, a large 
head, a long and flat rouiitenanee, small e^es, small lips, 
and little hair. 'I'he ivamlriuitdale women ha\e tine skins, 
Acr^ small liands and tret, and a tolriMbl^ well proportion- 
ed shape. This people is subject ti* hwv diseases ; several 
lame persons are to be seen among them, a eiiTumstanco 
])iobal)lv owing to their laiionrs am) perilous undertakings, 
'i'lieii* most coniition complaiiiis are si iiiwy, and diseases 
resiilling tiom imni'>ialil\ ; the lat‘er were known belorc 
the Uiissian.s ( a.ii among them, the\ lia\e no physicians. 
'I'he glare id tin* snow snhjeets tin iii to rre(|iient inllain- 
inalmiis of tin* e>es. The small -pox, like the plagm*, car- 
ries olV entire g(*nerations : )et inoi illation h;.s ln*en long 
used among tln*(i) : tiie\ petl'onn the operation on taeiii- 
sehes with a !ish-lione. I’ln ir sexual teiiiperaimnl is keen, 
whic h IS a^c'iibed to their lish-iliet ; ami tln*ir temlemy to 
lihertinism is not repr<*ssed by the severity ol the elimatc. 
i’he K.rnti liatd lies o!‘ m.* cn:(li have tiuir or ba- 

tliat is |o say, tin ir winter and siiiiiiiu r cabins, 
rai'ied cm sfage^ twelve or thiitei*n lec t bigli, lor the pur- 
pose of (Irving tlieir lisli, which is almost tbeir whole sup- 
port. 'riiev weal* ni'xt tinir hodies a eollon shirt, with 
wide pantaloons of deer-skin; tlM*ir limits are of tanned 
leatln*!, and their raps of fur. ’I'he chief orciipatinn of 
tlie men is fishing. In summer tlie woniiMi go into the 
woods to gather vegrtahles, and dur'iig this occupation 
they give way to a libertine phrenzv like that of mil* an- 
cient Baeehaiiti. 'I’hey travel on a light carriage, on wllicli 
tliey sit side- ways, and instead cd’ tlie rein-deer, they arc 
drawn by dogs of a breed very similar to our sbeplierti’s 
dog. In the north of Kamtchatka, the cabins are subter- 
ranean excavations, wliich retain the beat with advantage; 

'‘'Vuviisro i nn.l C';’ II. C70. ToiUii’il c*’ - 
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iint the conlinomont anil cxhalalions generate an atmosphere kook 
whicli is iiisiipportalile. wwiii. 


We now prnreed to gi\e an aceoiint of tiie pfoi iiires I’m \ in- 
ainl towns dl* V'..uW* 

'I'he pro\inre of Kkateriiihiirg I'elongs lo ti»e gov« ni- ri..M,irr m 
inent of IVnn, the giealer pari of whii li is situatnl *»» ’ 

Kiirope. Jt omipies tlie eastern dei lix ities ol the I ra- 
iiari mountains. KU:it< rininirg ronsists uf .^ono houses, 
and is the <eat of general adininistration tor the mines. lr> 
hit is tainniis for a great market for nnidiieting the coin- 
menial interrourse lie! ween Kiirope and Asia. 

'I'he distrii’t of Trotlsk. miitaining a town of tin* same oi 

name, heloiigs to tlie go\ eriiiiieiit of Ort'iihiii'g. 'The town 
is a iTndez\oiis for Ivirguisian eara\ans. 


'I’he ciovrn wii'.NT or 'I'oiioi.sk extends aloFjg the hanks Cov 
of the OI)i, th<* Irtish, and toe ! ohol. \\ v hegin with the 
tiistrirt of 'INiholsk, situated ofi the pim lion of these three 
rivers, in the midst <if an immense (dain, inti rs«'eti*d hy 
some lines «if I lev ated rork. r!*c* i limale is on tlo; whole 
severe, yet the suinnier heats are < on^nh'rahte. It is not 
an unroinmoii thing to see the theriiiomeler rise to t)t)“ or 
05 . iStorins are frec|m nt in this ip.iarler: and the rains 
are very heavy. 'I’he <old is as severe in winter as the 
heats are powerful in sninmer, the thermometer iifleii fall- 
ing to 3t^ helovv '/ero ; vet the ( liinute is very healthy. 
Venereal complaints anti intermittent fevers are the only 
two prevailing diseases. 'I'liere is no such thing as a fruit pio.itir- 
tree. The government garden, lertainly !’ie fim*st in 
country, exhibits tliem only in paintings on the walls. 

The pea-tree of Siberia, or ilnhinUi vara^ann^ the hirrh, 
and above all, llie black ••Ider. ifhamvHs fran^nla* iUa 
favourite trees of tlic inhabitants of 'I'obolsk. 'I'liere aie. 
some red and green gociseberries. Kvery kind of grain 
succeeds; the grass is tliirk and Juity; tiic soil, every 
where black and light, stainls in no need of nianure. The 
peai^antry, too idle to remove the diite*^ r*r ♦!.«:» - • 
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BOOK cow-houses from time, o time, arc somefimes obliged to 
xxxviii.pijn down and build others, on acronnt of the incon- 
Vihieiice attending the enormous acnimulation. 

Ciiy t.i ToboKk, situatefl on the left bank of the Ii hsli, and op- 
loiioibk. coiiHijnire of (!je '!'oh')| with that liver, is con- 

sidered as the capital of all Siberia.* It is the place of 
residence of a governor and an .irchhis|M>|). '!’» c up|)cr 
city i.s feet higher tlian the lowm*, and they commu- 
nicate by an ascent of i2‘)0 steps. I'he numerous tiomes 
and steeples of this place giM‘ it a inagtiilicent appearance 
at a favniurahle distance. 'I’he goveniorN palace in the cita- 
del is an ageeeahle resting point to the eye, hut having 
l)een linrnt down, it only sliews well at a distance. The 
streets are laid with tiinlier; the houses are generally of 
wood, hut haniisoine ; the pt'pulation, increased b> a ilou- 
rishiiig trade, amounts to pijMX) or souls. The 

inundations of the Irtish and 'I'olod sonM^liiiies lay the 
country under water for twent\-six miles round thi‘ city- 
On such occasions it can oiili he entered b^> water, and 
the streets are eovereil with boats and lafts in which busi- 
ness is Iraiisarted. •• 'robolsk,” sa\s Kot/ebue, “is sur- 
rounded with rocks, which have been marked in a pic- 
turcs(|iie manner by the torrents. I''rom these we may sec, 
during the rains, (he iiiinieiise surface of the waters whieli 
inundate the neighhourhood, to the borders of the thick 
forests whieli on all sides ajipcar in the horizon. There 
the eie of the exile fixed on each sail wliieli appears, 
and where, in iinagin.ition, be figures bis family coming 
to participate in bis misfortunes. 

Uuiiis o! Sibir was the capital of the Tartars while they ruled Si- 
sibir. beria: that cit\ was situated alioiit ten or eleven miles from 
Tobolsk, on the little river Sihirka. It is witli difficulty 
that some obscure ruins of it can now be found. 

At Deinianskoi-Yam a travelling stage on the Irtysh, 
north from Tobolsk, cabbage ceases to form a bead, 

^ S**!’ H t’rmnnu's Mrnioir^ «'f KM'prnjy, .iml *, '.m lirr.-Mti 
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producing; only some scattered Ieau*s. At Sumiivnlskoi- hook 
Yam, a little above the roiiflucnce of the Irtysh and the Obi, 
the rigour of the (limate betciines too severe for h»»rscs torn- — 
dure. We then enter t»n the \ast distrii t «)f Here/ol, which 
extends to the tiulfs of Kara, of Obi, and ol 'Ta/, a space 
two or three times larger than Finland or Norway, and 
Vsitiiated under the same latitudes, hut tv\o or three hun> 
tiretl times less populous. 'I’he suiniiier heats of Kere/.of, 
at the parallel of (i4 , are of short duration hut powerful, 
and are smideiily follow i d by the colil weather. 'I’he frosts 
generally begin at tin* einl of iViigust, and the ire of the. 

Obi ne\er breaks op till the end of Ala\. There is no 
agrirultiire, yet some legitiiiinous sjieeies succeed. 'J'hu 
forests are composed of bin h« pine, and Sih(‘rian cedars, 
all stunted. A<juatic bii and iisli are abundant. 

The country on the mouth of the Obi, called Obdoria, 
is still nioie wretched, l lie giotind scan el v thaws to a 
depth of idghteen inches, e\en dining the long day of 
summer. Nothing is to he seen hut morasses overgrow ii \i. n. 
with all kinds of rushes, mixed with .small plants of a diiiii- ' 

iiiitive w illow, the dwarf large-lea\ed Inn h, the inai sli i istiis, 
the •iaJ/vnnn/n, and the ^Irbuttis alpiint.^ t>n tin* rralian 
nioiiiitains, where the ele\atioii is not gnat, ihi*re an*, 
larches six (eet high, alders and willows in the state of iin- 
dciwvood, and sometimes forming small tn es. Oii the hol- 
ders of the ocean two sjm ios of hramhh- aie almost th.e only 
plants to he found. 

The district of Surgoot, i<i the south-east of I.ecc /.of, and ni-^ouf 
north from I'obol.sk, contains elevated lands, co\rn*d w itii 
inai'shy forests, where sables, foxes, and martens, formerly 
abounded. Siiigoot is a small town on the Clhi. 

The district of 'riiiinsk, situated to the west of 'J'ohoNk, t 
contains arable lands. I’rovisions here arc very ( heap. 

The chief place, Tin insk on the river 'rura, is a considerahlc 
town for that roiintiy. 

• 
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It wiis at IVIyin, north from the prereiling, that the ce- 
lebrated Field Marshal Muiinicli passed twenty years of 
his life, formerly soaitive, and then so useful to barbar- 
ous and utigiatefiil lliissia. “'riie woewodat of IVIyin,’^ 
says Miiniiii h liiiii«<elf, “is ro\ered with marshy forests, 
which cannot be tra\i‘rsed in siiiniuer with any sort of car- 
riage. Ill wintei*, people pass along by means of pattens 
Ji\e feet long, six or se\eii inches wide under the feet, 
and covered with rein-deer skins to pre\eiit them from 
sliding, 'riie inhahitaiits guide theinsehes across these 
forests by means of the compass, which they can make for 
themseUes, the magnet being pretty well known among 
Xhviur^ 

I'hc district of 'I'iooinen, to tluv south-WTst of Tobolsk, 
is more open and less co\eied with forests than Turinsk; 
it exports grain, and e\en some apple>tn‘es are found here, 
'rioomeii, a tlourishiiig town on the Tura, has several 
Tartar inliabitants, and haiidsnme carpets are maniifac- 
tiired ill it.| At some distame from it is found the tomb 
id’ the traveller Steller, who has made us acquainted with 
Kanitchatka.; 

The distrii t of Yaliitorowsk is cast from the ])rcrcding. 
No where are richer meadows to be seen than here; they arc 
cut down by the first wlio comes; and the greater part arc 
not mowctl at all, as there is a want of cattle to consume 
the fodder. Insects swarm amazingly. The district of 
^rara on the Irtvsh, to the sou;li-east of 'i'obolsk, com- 
prehends a tlat couiitrv covered with forests, and well 
stocked with game. I’ara on the river side is a handsome 
town. 

The district of Koorgaii is situated south from Yalu- 
torowsk on the 'robol. 'I’he governor of 'I'obolsk, in de- 
scribing it to M. Kotzebue, called it the Italy of Siberia. 


l.i iclms t. IL pari 1. p 491. Fieiu.li UaRbiattci . 
iit'oiiii, llu^^le, 11. p. 1036, (in 4to.'. 
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I'hc gn)mid is coverotl with heaiitilul llnwi'is. Murks of kook 
hortird rattir, and of lioi-srs iVod ilirro without any kcqicr. 

PIriity of wood-ro('ks, wild diirks, and wood-pi^roiis am 
sri*n, 'I'lic town of Kooi-i;'aiu on tlir 'Tolnd, ivsniihlrs a 
r<dliM’(ioii of farm houM s. Troxisions an* rxtrrinrly low' in 
piMi r. t>nl .ill artn lrs of lltiropran tnannf.K (uir arr vrry 
slti^li. Rot/ihur d(*s('iMli(‘s in tlir ioliowint^ inaniirr the 
aniii^('m(*nt>« in which liio \oiiiit; wonicii of Roorc;an in- 
ilnliir on tin* hanks of tiic I ohol. •* Aloni; thr ri\rrs thrre 
art* places when* the women come toj^ether to wash K»'.uiv»«i- 

lineiu and to bathe; these haths are ron\erled hy them into* ‘ ‘ 

admirahle t'\mnasti(’ i xen ises ; they (*ross and re-ri‘oss thu 
'rohoL swiminini' graielnlly and without efVort, leaving 
iheiiisehes for a time to the foi*re of the rurreiit, and lying 
on tlie water witli their f.ices upward: they often piirsiit* 
one another, or |ielt one another with sand, iliirk, anil n|>sel 
oin* another, and plunge logetlM'i*; they remind a .spectator 
of the Naiads of anciont fahle ; and .so far flo they carry 
their sport that one not med to set* them would apprelienil 
every inoineiit he shoiihl see them go to tfie hottoin. I’lie 
whole i^ condin till witli tin* ntiiiost ilereiicy ; the head alone 
apjiears out of water, and were it not lor a slight glance of 
the form of the hosom, one might doiiht of their sex. When 
ahont to finish tin ir sport and go ont of the water, they re- 
<|ni‘st the spectators to retire; and, should anyone more 
curious or rude than the rest reru'^e, the women on the 
hanks form a (lose circle round those, who are coining out, 
and throw a piece of dress o\ei* each, so that e\ cry thing 
necessary to modesty in lliis particular is completed in an 
iiis’faiit/' 

To the cast of the preceding is the district of I.scliim, oi 

which conus in contact with the great steppe of Js.sim, 

Isrhini, in wliicli the Kirguisians of the middle horde wan- 
der. 'I hesc noiriades were formerly in the practice of car- 
ryingoflT the Russians, and dragging iheni along tied to 
•the tails of their horses. In order to put a slop to these 
incursions, a line of military posts was established, extend- 
ing from the banks of the Tobol to those of the Irfvsh. 
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along t!»o margin ol a \ alley roll of salt lakes.* The ior- 
tress of IVtropaulofskaia is the residence of the staff of this 
line. The district of Omsk on the Irtysh, near the steppe 
of Haraliin, present*^ nothing remarkable. Omsk, its chief 
place, contains a great many exiles. 

I’lir, (iovKKNMK.NT OF 'FoMSK Comprehends the ^ountrics^ 
situated on the I pper Ohi, and on the Yenisei'. 

^riie pi'fM iiK’e of 'rornsk presents at its nortliern extre- 
mity the vast ilistrict of Mangast isk, more coinmonl^ call- 
ed TiiriikhansK, a series of forests, marshes, and deserts, 
'The %\hite foxes, white liears, and wol\cs, are larger here 
than in any other < ountrv <d‘ Siberia, and their hair is thicker 
and of hetti r ipiality. Ki^h and aipiatic birds abound. On 
the sliores cd’ tin* Fi-o/eii Sea, to the east of the Yenisew 
quantities of timber are thrown on shore.j I'he climate is 
more se\ere than on the Obi. 'Fhc ice docs not entirel\ 
disappear till the end of .lone. "I’he tdins, larches, willows, 
and birches, are only two months in leaf. The llowcring 
of plants is more early. A species of flax grows here, with 
flowers of extraordinary si/e.j The town of Ttirukhansk, 
called also Mangaseisk, contains a thousand people. The 
simori', or cabins of the I’ossacks, extend 330 miles farther 
north ; these h> perbureaiis are \ery much attached to their 
horrid country.'^ 

To tlic south (d’ Ttirukhansk, the district of Yenisei ex- 
tends along the ri>er of the same, name, and the Upper Tun- 
guska or Angara. It produces corn, venison, and winged 
game in plenty, but has no fruit trees. 'I'he town of Yeni- 
sei, situated on the ri>er, has a great traile. It is four miles 
in circiiinferencc. Its inhabitants have the character of 
being cunning and deceitful dealers, and addicted to drunk- 
enness and debaticbery. 

The districts of Naiwm, of Tclioulym, of Tomsk, and 
of Ka'insk, extend to tlic south-west of the two preceding. 

• Palla--, V(»y.i"c, III. p. 51. (Iio ) 

• Ginvliu, \ nv i’** iii SiLh'iic, III. p. l.C*. 
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Narym, the most norttiorly, is a liiintinp; country# possess- book 
\ery little I>estia1, ami no agrieultiire. 'riiere are some •'^*''***- 
flocks in I hut of 'r('h<iiil\ iiu In the distritt <»f Toinsk# j 
>\liith lies on hotli sides id’ the <lhi, the soil is \ery pro- ami 
ducti\e in ill sorts of* and many horses and rattle 

are rearefi in it. 'I he liiirs are slorkeil with a great \a- 
a’iety of lish. In this coniitry# Mr. Klaxinann disco\ered 
coal. 

I'omsk on till* 'I'oni. a ri\er whiih Tails info the t>hi on rny ni 
the oast, i-anks the third tow n of Siberia. Its population 
amounts to and is daily increasing. Its central 

position will, perhaps, render it one day the capital of 
Siberia, 'loni^k is (he abode or resort of a \ery great 
iniinher ol Kossian, 'I’artar, Hiikharian and kaltnnk mer- 
chants. The greater part of the iiihahitaiits belong to a 
sect called the Uoskoliiiki, who are austere and ridu iiloiis 
in their maxiins, hut are s.ud to gi%e theinsehes ii|> in se- 
cret to d<‘haucher> and <lrutikeniiess, though such accounts 
of despised sec taries an* seldom to he trusted. 

'^riie distric t of K.ciiisk# whic h < cnnpreliends a part ofKjnnsi 
the st<‘i»pe of Harahin, is remarked for a gieat «{ijantity of 
ermines. 

'riie pro\inceof Kolywan was, under Katherine II., a K«)ly\cai.. 
separate gn\f’rnnic*nt. It is the southern part c>l west<*rti 
Siberia. 'Mie country hc-lween the tlhi and the 'roin is 
blessed with a ver\ fertile soil; hut when visited by Pallas 
it was covered with hirchwocid, and very thinly iiihahitiMl.^ 

Here the town cif Kolywan has been built and rebuilt, Koine- 
times in one place, sometimes in another. "J'he modern Ko- 
lywaii is a iiiiddling town on the Ohi. 

The district ot Seiiiipalatiioi, being the Konthern extre- D.vtrtM r,j 
mity of western Siberia, merits our particular attention in 
regard to its natural geography. 'I'he plain between the 
Obi and the Irtysh is of a saline nature. 'I'he hanks of 
the Irtysh consist of hills of very deep moving sand. The 
cattle here are extremely liable to be cut off in multitudes by 
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iliseasc. In tho soiitliJ'rn part, whirli is more mountain- 
oim, till’ uator ill jilaros is bail, and gives rise to 

intrnnittriit IVm in.* 'This rountry is exposed to storms 
and liiin M aiii s. I'br Iti igiits are gem rall^ arid, and 
none bot tbe low gi ootids are siisieptible of eultixation. 
'riie \<‘get;uioii III wi|i|p|int^, trees, ami sbnibs beroiiies 
inon* iieaiilifiil in proporl.'»n is we ii'-< end tbe iiioiii tains. 
'I'be t.il • , 1 . .o M, tin* •»;»!*, ’.Ii: |Hiplar, the wild eben\,tbc 
white bay. I, the white «\ml pd ehlei, ibe nd gooseberry, 
(li(‘ jiriNet, :im) .ill kinds ol wild loses, ro\er the banks 
ol' the Onha. Lir*;e vel|i»w sp-aw In rrii's please both tbo 
tasti* and the e\e. Ifxssop, w ater’inint. Iiojis, anil wild 
heinhif'ks, adorn tin* hanks oT the Shoolba. 'I In CInnatitfS 
inimttilis altaehes ilseil’ to the trees in restojins. Limpid 
springs llnw nn ler tin* shath ol’ (he 'I'artanaii bonevsuekle» 
w ht( h here loriiis prettx luge frees. In the Altai nioiin- 
tauis, plants moi e |ie('uliar to Alpine ti inpei atnres, surb as 
the (inifmiui rrr/s, the alpine saintloin. \\\v Dnjas pentnpe- 
iahi, (he Sihinau tin* beaulilnl Spir/ra altaica^ 

(he i tilcvKuai Ni/or/ro, (he tw erlastiiig (lower railed f/rm- 
phttlium silrcf^trcn display tin ir elegant bl.»ssoiii in the iihiiie- 
di.ite \ iiMiiilx ol’ the snow/ 

'The niuie and («*wn of Srblangenberg, called by tlic 
Uus>ians /tneiew skai;t*(iora, is the most rniiarkable ])lace 
in this district. 'The im.nntaiii rereixes its name from the 
gieat niimber ol serp» nts round in it. Tbe 'i'eboodes 
bad made exteiisixe xxorkiiigs line long belorc the Uiis- 

siiins. 

Ill the enxiroiis of Haniaooi, in tbe district of Hiisk, tlie 
air IS milder, and (be snniiner xxarmer than in ]ila('es inorc 
to (be smith, xxbn b art' nearer the mountains. All kinds of 
potherbs, and exi-n articiiokes, grow. BarnaonI is a mi- 
ning tow n tif nearly a tbuii.suiid bouses, and is famed for 

" t‘ I't .Ih\ I'l.tU')*. 111. p. riMl. 
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its forgrs. In its neiglihoiirliooil aro iimo>kilns, brick- hook 
works, and glass nianuracturcs. wwiii. 

Till* ili-'tri( t of Kiit/nrsk, with a town of tlir sainr iinnic, ^ ^ 
is situated im ar fin* soui-m-s iiT tin* 'rniii, and rxtemU to tl»c ,usk. 
Vciiisci. It roiitaiiis inan\ mm*) Id tile and \n) agiccablo 
places. 

I’lio district of Aijukansk, to the east of the former, is I'l-iort i.i 
on the l’p|ier Y«*nisei. 'riio.igh full of tnomitains. it con-* ' 
tains some e\('ellent pastures, and some grounds which are 
fertile in grain. N«*ar Ahakaiisk the tiMiiperature is siilli- 
cientl) genial for the culture of watiM* nii*lons. 'This dis- Xn . kmh 
trict, like the wlndeof southern Siberia, contains a threat 
many tumuli or se|)nlchral inotinds : the 'I'artars call them 
the tombs ol the I'atliaxans, or Id-lvatei; and the onia< 
ments of gidd, and other iinHals found in them, shi^w the 
flourishing state (d the ancient nation which raised them. 

'riiere are likewise on the rixeis Aloikaii and 'rihool)iii 
human statues from sexen to nine feet high, and coxcred 
oxer with hieroglx phic's. * 

As W‘c go down the *> enisei xxe arrive at the distric t of hivi.n r <,i 
Krasnoiaisk, where the soil is so fd filc that it i**‘*|**in*^ v, 
very slight l.diour, and mav he c roppi*d for fixe or six 
years, or exen more, in sij« cession, without manure. 

In this qoartcT grain and all soils of proxisioiis are very 
cheap, atid the people indulge in good lixing anil idle- 
ness, The sepuhliial tumuli in the mountains of Kraa- 
iioiarsk contain arms, ornuiiients, cups ami coins of g<dd, 
silver, copper, and iron; iiioiiuiuents of the actixe itidus- 
Iry of the ancient inhabilantH of .Sihei ia.f 'I’wo walla ofuorksvmr 
rocks, one on the hanks of the Koksa, and the other j 
those of the Rtrius, present itisc hptitins in iiriknow ii cliar- 
actera ; they ace rallccl Pisaiioi-Kameii, or “the rocks xxith 
the writing.’* 'riiere is a similar rock on the hanks of the 
lorn, under Kutzneak, on xxhich figures of animals arc 
sculptured. 


* Gfo/ii, liiisne. il. i>. 102‘* 
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Wc now proceed to Eastern Sirerta, inrl nled in tlie 
vast (lOVEUwiENT OF Irkootsk, the four piovinres of 
which, vi/.. li‘kootslv« N«Ttchiiisk, Yakootsk, and Okhotsk, 
supply us with good g«M)graphical subdivisions. 

Irkootsk, the capital of all the gov (Miiinent, is likcwiso 
capital of the province which hears its name. 'I'liis city, 
which is the seat of the governor and tif the arclibishop, 
is situated on the hanks ot the Angara, in a hcautifiil 
plain, forty miles fioiii the lake of Baikal. It is one of 
the larg(‘st and finest towns in Siberia. It is fortified, and 
contains a population of 11, ‘200 inhabitants, the greater 
part of whom are thriving traders. 'Their hotiselndd furni- 
ture generally < omi's fioin C‘bina, the women ilrcss in Chi- 
nese stiitfs, and the Mrdinary beverage is tea. Diseases 
arising from viie are very ge neral. A Japanese sc hool of 
navigation is established in this city, in winch native Japa- 
nese masters ti'aih the langiiagi* of their country, and per- 
sons from the Uussian admiralty give instructions in the 
art of navigation. 

'The env irons of Irkootsk are agreeable, the soil is fertile, 
and agriciiltuiv in a tloiirislnng state. In proportion as we. 
approach the lake of Baikal the country becomes more and 
more inountaiiious. (laine is abunflaiit in the neighbour- 
liood. 'There are elks, stags, wild boars, muir-fowl, wood- 
cocks and partridges. 'This country experiences fieipieiil 
carthipiakes. 

Kireiisk on the Lena has also a fertile tcrritfiry, produ- 
cing plants of • xt. aoi dinary size. 'The small sturgeons, 
and other fi^h which are taken in the neighbouring rivers, 
are the mo'it delicate in all Siberia. 'I'hc inhabitants of 
this country are disfigured by goitures of uncommon size; 
these are firqueiitly seen even on tlie cows and oxen of tlic 
country. 

The district of lower Uilinsk, which extends east from 
that of Irkootsk, is alomst eiilirely covered with dark and 
marshy forests, where the soil produces nothing but moss 
and marsh plants, in a great measure similar to those of 
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Uiissi;i and tlir innili nT Kuroju*. 'I'hi' tlnuatc is rMis- hook 
si.rU n»ld. 

Kiakta, a town limit nii tin* frontier of M»)Mu;olia, in tin* ^ 

' , 'I'nw u •'! 

dislrirt of I |i|M'r I dinsk. lias liiTtiim* a plair ol imlr troiii ki.i.vu. 
tin* trade In’twei'ii Uossia and (Miina. It is < oiiuiianded liy 
]Mount Hoori^ulti'i, d'le Mountain of Maples \^llirll tlie 
Cliinesr rtserxrd t«) t!ienisi*|\ es in the last tlriiian ation 
tre.itv, on the preU‘\t (hat its siiniinit rontaiiied the (otuhs 
of their am estors. Ki.tkta lahoiirs iindco' a irreat want ol 


j^ood water. 'The en\ irons ron**iKl of sand and roi ks, a 
soil ill litteil lur t!ie t ullure of \ t‘i;etahlc‘». 'The rhiet in- 
liaiiilarits are IJiissiaii men hants, or atolls ol lUi^ rhief 
eointnerrial hons«’'» of the ettipire. '^I'heir inode of lifi* Is 
polished and so( ial. 'I'iie inerrhants think that tlit‘ hesL 
hospit.ilit \ lhe\ ( an sliew to a slran!j;er is to pri'ss him 
to drink all the dilfere'it kiinls ol tea in sm ( ession. 'I'lieir 
farniture, and |mi I ol their < lothini^, a'-e ol (‘limeo* nianin 
fai tore. 

Selini^insk, another town of (he distiiit of I pper I dinsK^ In. t. •>. 
is situated in the m i;;lihoiirhood of }ii,i;li sand v mountain*-, 
the siK ( ess,iM> rriiinl)iin^s of whiili he;^iti to <o\er all its 
streets, *l'he inhahit.ints ai’e \er\ little eiif^aiiretl in lra«le: 
their roristitut ion and |di} sio!i;tiom\ pn sent a stroni; mixture 
of till* Monp;olian. 'The Itiis-iians who an* • st.dili'ihed hei’ei,. ,, 
prefer, in their iiiarriat^es, wi\es Ironi the Itooiiaits or*"’' 
Monoids. 'These alliamrs i^im- iiii.:;ii) to a lireid called 
Kariniki. 'I'he manners ot tin* coiiiinon people are >C‘ry 
similar tci limse of tin* liooriaitev. 'Tin* inhabit.nits in t'c-ne- 
lal even pref<*r .spe.ikiiif; tin* Mont^ol |jin,!^!i.iL;i*. 'J'he eli- 
inatc of 8 elint;iiisk is toh rahly teiiiper.ite ; on all lll.^Il 
grounds with a scmtliern exposure, snow disappears in (he 
iiiontli of Marc Ilf am! the* ITirks gc» to pasture ahoiit the 
twentieth day of tin* ‘•aim month, liushes of tin* wild pear, 
iUc Jiibes dtticanf ha ami tin* dwarf elm, are not louinl an} 
where in great number. 'J'ho mciuntains an; c.omitcI with 
the Holnnia pufrmaea.^ 
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'riiis proNUK o has an astonishiiip; variety ot' soil anil cli- 
mate; in erne place narrow, i;looiny, and cold valleys; in* 
another, hot samly plains, and a little way off, a surface of 
neutral salts. At H<liin;iiisk water melons tlirive very 
well; while on the hanks of the I da corn sehlom ripens. 
In p;enerai this ennidr) is ill atlaptcd to agriculture, even 
w itli the utmost ( ar<‘. ' 

'The pro\iii(‘(‘ of NiTlihii.sk, which comprehends Rus- 
sian Daonria, is mixmimI with mouut.iins. 'The plains 
met with Ihim* p:opi il\ spt akinej. w iih* \ alleys. 'The 
luouiilains pn sent on e\er\ hand iifithing hut perpendicu- 
lar iii*d projt ( ting rocks, wliifh seem suspended in tin* air. 
For this reason iM»coi:nti \ is richei* in |)ic turi‘s{|ue ^ iew s 
and situations. *1 he aii' ina\ lx* (ompared to that of the 
Mps, the ( old l)eing rather kiaui e\en in summer. 'rh(J 
most (oinnion woml i oiisists of pines, hire hi*s, hlaek and 
white ties, Sihei iati ('edai", and l)i.o k hiiM h, wlii(h occurs 
III no other part of Siberia. I'iie siiinmits where the snow 
lies coiist.iiillv lont.iiii some chimps of tin* pine ot Lihanus, 
dwarf hire'll, and a partii ular species of junipers and wil- 
lows. 'I'lie lia/.el and tl i* oak do not make their appearance 
till we pass the ii%er Aigooii on the ( liinese territory. 
Koi* rare plants and mim*rals this province surpasses all 
those of Silieiia. It has a hriiliant alpine vegetation. 'Fo 
mention one example; we si e entire mountains near the 
banks ed‘ the tinon, whose surface oti one side is overspread 
with a lil.u* hue profliie<*d h\ the hods of the wild apricot, 
while the other smns I'.irprted with the deep pur[dc of llie 
rhododendrons with whi<h it is coverefl.f 

Nerti hiiisk, a frontier town, with a fort on the Chinese 
side, is, next to Kaiiitchatka, the place of haiiisliinnit most 
dreaded of any in Russia. I'lie exiles sent hither ai*o 
einploved in the tniiies. 'I'iie iiumher in the place at a 
lime is generally 1000, sometimes Itoo, rarely 2000. 
Confounded in one single class, they arc dressed and fed 

• I’a.l.lS IV. .iS4, x. 
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iilvf iljc* ‘'olilii'T'*. !)»“ I'l’titM) !*» 5i;» l\ (lulU nil ; IIh'v m<mHv 

;iro not lio\\o\ir oppn*ssoil willi to«i ln*.\\ y \sni-|\. ’Thr i’lii- 
(K'liviT up tluisr u lio iiuuli* tlirir rsrapc, 

atui insist mi tlir iiitlu timi nt* ;ni ailtlitmiial mi 

<lu*in for li.ixiiii; p.«lliitiMl llu'ir Imrilmx. 

'rii«* pio\iii((' I*! \ .lUniitsIx ri.iiipirln nils t!i(‘ i;ri‘alrr part rio\mi «• « ! 
• if tl.r ha^iii »»!' lli<* laiia. S«mi(‘ siHitlniii striprs iil' laud ' 
nil tlir \M‘-l sidr nl' ilir riM-r i ii jnx a tnlrr.dilr i liinatt*. Hut 
JVuiji tins rixrr Iti tlu‘ proiiimitnr\ nf Ti li.ilai;»uslvi>i tlir 
rouiitrv lias notliiii^ iiat iiimiiilaiiis nr iiinra^scs, and is r\> 
rnid. Hai l» > ripi iis in •-i\ m* si*\i‘ii works, hut 
tin* i>i tiiK on am. I'ho milx mii i' luoaiis oT siilisi.st- 

( iii'i' aro rmmd iu hunting, lu thi«t wiutiw roii;imi ii o is 
oinpl'iM il as a pi niootimi IVmn tiu* t <dd iii tho fnllnw iuf^ ouri- 
nils lu.miirr : llir window pains aro Lwnorallv laiiiiiiio of 
Irari'ipan lit iiii< a, < alh d Mu‘'i<»\ > f»l,iss; oxlorini* to IIm‘So, 
platos ot tiansp.-imt i< o aio srt up, and romoiilod h) pour- 
in,!; on thoin a lililo \N.«:or, wlmh innnodiatidx iVi'o/os.' 

slim! siiiiiun r In als indini* tlio 'roni^oosos fo ;;»i nakod loii'fii i* . 
liko till* Viuirn.ms, wo.iim,!! md;* a ^ni Ii pin o oi Initlior 
round tin* luiddlr. .'srxir.il ot ttn ni lixc on tin* loois of 
tin* m aii!:('-iilx « w liii li aro \ oiw (o'liinmu and winch tli<*\ 

(onxrit iiilo meal and hroad. '{ In* 'rniijj;oos tislH*rinrii 
throw tlioir linos inlo tin* iiviis win ii si an i*l\ th.iwi*d, and 
a( . ninpaiix thoir tislnirj; wiili iiicrrx soni;> and niinhlo, 
dances. 

^ akool'^k, situated mi tin* \\i-,i hank oT tin* Lena, is tin* '^.J\^r 4 ^ .«iim 
lapitai o( tin* pioxiinc. 'I’lji-* t'lT-n, lon^istin;; nl alnnit 
him ind li’oK iit Ikmisos, can los mi a ^^roal li.nlo in saiilos. 

1)1 tin* \iiinit\ of Oh Kiiiinsk. tin* elm 1 plaio nt a distrii t 
nf iho saim* iiaiiio, snnii* tichU of harlcy aro rulti\:itod. 

*1 Ills town (niisi^ts nt atinut tw* ii1> hoiisos, with a cliiirch 
and fort. 'I'lio inhaliitaiits am dr-%( ondoii tVoiii ttussiaiis 
who wrir scut hither when the hut was established for enJ- 
lertin;; the tribute nf furs; hut they ha\e aliiiosl forgot- 
ten their nuti\c language and iiiaiiiicrs for tliose of th<‘ii' 
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Bfioiv rude iici^liljours :ni(l (Icpi'iidrnts. 'Tlic twn distnrls ol 
.vxxMii. oil (),(. OIrM(‘k, and <d‘ Sliij^ariKk on flic la'iia, arc 

\ ast ilcsi'pfs where Inirdes oT ^ akoote^ and I’onp^ooscs lead 
a wand(‘rin|^ lilV. Oleiidv the most northern pl.irc in the 
world that ln*ai*s the nann* of a town. At Kir:iali-Surka« 
the Lena, proeeedinv; IVoai the mount. iins, oR’ers one of tlie 
most pieturesipie and map*stir xiews that can he in. agin- 
eil.* 'I'ln* ilisti irl of S.n Inw er-^k is inhahited h\ Vooka- 

girs. 'The fn' life in Ihi sc loiintiies is h xied hv half-no- 
hle C oss;ik-i, nr I)7('iirnnn n ] who art* setth‘tl at Yaktnitsk, 
and reci‘i\e ei;ht ruhles, .ihoiit 1.1. as.; of annual pay. 
'I’hesi* ai'* the prim es, auil sometiun's the tli eatletl t\ rants td' 
this \r( I ic w nrld. 

fill*! Af 'I’he h”io/eu Si a <mi I In', part ot tin* Silieri.in coast, seems 
jw I ■ >' (o |„. I’ul) of islaml>. 'Those whi«h an* foiiinl i»ppositi* to 
tin* nmutli.s of tin* Lt'iia anti tin* \ .ina, ar«*, like tin* adjoin- 
ing coast, i.;reat tiirl hills on a liase of t ternal ice. Some 
ol tliem ( ont.iin half lVi»/<*n lakes. 'rin*se solitudt's are 
tin* haiiilations td tin* hear anti tin* rein-dt't*!*. Isl.vnds nmrt* 
wortiix oi nnlici* ha\t* het*n ftiiiinl tt> tin* north tif Capo 
S\iaitt)i. I iiev hatl lieen \isited in IT 11 .iinl ITCI* hut 
were alterw arils forgt)itt*ii, till they weie re-ilisrox ered by 
the Uussian m«'n liaiit Li.iikhotf, in 1774. lie first sur- 
xexetl twt» Hat islantU, the sotitin*rniiiost id’ whnh etmtains 
a l.ike. 'Tin* sand and stift earth surrminding this lake, in 
r.illiiig to pieces, la\s open collet tioiis id* hoin s, and entire 
skeletons of hiilValoes, rhinoeerttses, anti eh piiants. The 
i\t)r\ fomnl hert* is as white anti Iresli as that which is 
brought from Africa, lie ftuiiid at a tlistaiice of seventy 
miles from the second islantl, an extrnsixe toast, which the 
snr\e\or C'hwomol was sent to examine in the following 
year, anil which has been iecentl\ ex.imiiied h> M. ileden- 
si'VN siW- Strom. 'This land, which has been naiiieil New Siberia, 
jiresented a pretty high coast, where petrified wood was 

Ui p».uk Ci'i 'rr.'-jMi ii| lilt >1 I I iixhol, \.r, in I’.’.ilas'* X»'U' Mr- 
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toinnl in ri\u;iil;ir strata botwoon the sjinil niMi the book 

Vlay. riir lK»m s of rlrpliaiits art* Iniirnl in it in givnt '^^' >*** 
alniiul.inrt*. ’i'lii ic' is a r«»nsiilrrablr riM'i*, uliicli iniliratiVM 
that the iaiiil is not of \t'i\ liiiiitrd rxtrnt. It <'oiitaiiis 
soiiir pl.uits; :iihI trarrs of human hi irgs wrn* snppostMl to 
In* pen ''i' riiii N« \n Siht‘i ia is prrhaps only an rv- 
tiTinit) of \ui('i'i( an or wrst (ii (M'lilaiiiU wiiic li would lia\o 
bri ll f alird a northmi r\trrniit\ had it brrn short ot tiir 
])oh‘ ; lull il' it h.is nossril i*, its two oppositr rxtrrniitirs 
inn>t iiotii lirialhd sniitln'rii ; and thosr whn'h look rasl 
and west must hi*\irwrdas thr sliorrs of gniplis or ba}s 
formril h\ thr undulating; Imr ol* thr land. 

'Thr most wrstrrU parts ot* Sihrria arr rnmprchoiidrd Pmoiih r * 
in iho proximo* ol Okhotsk, a liill\ rountrt , c o\ rird w itii 
tnarsli\ woods. Siaririy aii\ plant siih'^<*i*% i(‘nt to human 
siiti-i-'trm r mows hrrr, ami priAi^ions arr brought to il 
from Vakootsk. K\rn thr potator sprrdil\ ilrgnirralrs. 

'riir onl> town is Oklmtsk* a sr.i port, Iroin who li fhr Kus- 
'^ians tt* out for Kaniti h.itka and \nirri( a. Mrrrhant \rs- 
sris air huilt in tiiis ipiai trr. 

'riir (ountiw of tin* l‘< ».ooklf lirs, whitli forms f hr rxtro- t onnii, 
inity id \sia on tin* iiorth -rast, *<iitipoits among its I’oc kn i*. , 

iiiiiumrr.ililr Hot k" ol iriii-«h rr. I hr inh.dntaiits |ivr jiarl- ' •*" 

!y in thr hollows ol thr nn ks ; thi> also hiiihl lots id thr 
bonrs of wliairs.: 'Thr •• Hrai* Islands/' wliiih skirt thr. 
north roast of thr ronotr> ol thr i t hookti hrs, li.ixr in«*rr 
vrgrlation than tho-r of l..iaikhofr.x) In llrhriiig's Straits 
arr thr two islands Imoghm and Igriiin, proliahl) thr same 
as the •* (,’larkr's Islands" ot the Kiiglisii. Thry arr iri- 
hahitrd by tin* .Arhfiotllacii rolon\, a srl of intrepid fislirr- 
men, wlio mok Hirir pro\isi<nis o\rr lamps l‘«>i'mrfl in little 
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ravitirs iti tlie rocks, in ^\lJic!l oil is burned with rush 
iiiatclKs. 

"riir lariijr |M‘ninvii1a of Kwitciiatka forms a district of 
t’ c |iro\ iiicc of Oklicitsk. 'riii*^ cniMifr> is «li\ idrd longitu- 
(iinalh i:y a chain of iiioniitaiiis, and its t^'.o sides arc wa- 
tered b> an iiirniil\ id' streams, |;>riicrail\ neither larp,.^ nor 
na\ ii^ahle. 'The most considesahle of them are the Kamt- 
(liatk.i, the Vw atsha, and the Holshaia-Uieka. 'riiewiiiters 
of tiii** (*oiinti;> are of ten iiionth*s duration. It begins to 
free/.e h) the month of and the frosts often continue 

till iMa>. Hut the cold is iie\er \er\ intmise, the sea fogs 
kee|iing up a iiiimid and coiopat ati\ el\ mild state id’ the. at- 
mo-|)hei‘e. 'riie winds, and in consef|iience <if tliis tlic 
cliiiiati , ai e extis iiiel) inconstant, and the transition from 
summer to winter is often instantaneous. Se\eral of the 
ri\ers mwer free/e. Agrieiiltuie has not succeeded in tliis 
jieirnsula e\en in its southeim part. Haih‘\ and oats give 
at most a ri turn of two or thrcelohl, and that oril^ in select 
spots. 'Mie iiioidnie pri xents the ears troui ripening. At 
a certain distance from the sea thev might [irohaldy siic- 
ceeil.''' (hull IS extreiiieix dear, heing hronght all the way 
from Irkoot^k. Hot tin rearing of cattle might become 
an important object, as the pastines are exi-lhiit, and 
the gr.i^s tall and waxing, like that ol the saxaiinahs of 
liOiiisiana. 

V'oxes, sa!ile'«, hares, ermines, bears, and rein-deers, range 
tills (MMintr} ill droxes. 'The i oasis are alxvax s siirroiiiidcd 
by a cioxvd of cetaceous and anijdiihions utiinials, as \. bales, 
sea bears, man.;! is, otters or se.i-lieaxers. Dabs, solos, 
lai’ipri'x s eels, and pikes, sxxarin nnuioieKted in the rivers, 
being only eaten in times of scarcity. Hut the salnion, 
wbic'ii IS excellent, is regularly fished. W hen tins fisli 
ascends tiie rixers Ironi the sea, it is in su< )i numbers as to 
obstruct in some imasurc their current. The dugs and 

* Kiii‘'<*nst#‘in% \'*\va^r r.nii»a the worM, II. chnp. 0. Tompnie -.vi ’ PaMa«>. 
Xiviv, Ml in. flu Noril ; StpiU-r .imt nihcr«. 
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hff'irs, by Stoller’s acronnt, ilcvoiir at tlirir loisinv as many 
as they |)lcasi\ 'Flio lin rin^, wbirli po up inln llu» lakes to 
spaxMi, abound in tliein to sui*b a decree, that tliry may 
almost be taken up in burL''t'j. Tlii* birds are ec|uall> rtv 
markable for tbeir ^reat number and tlte iniiltiplieity of 
spei'ies. 'rtie sea (ii<(U are ititiuiiterable. Aiutiiii>; the laud 
birds Ilia} be ineiitioued swans, si\en spei ies oi j^eese, and 
eleven of iliirks. Katies are used as food. Fir, larrli, and 
poplar, are used Inr biiiidiii.i*; bouses and ^es^rls. 'I’lie. 
birrlies, which abound, are employed for making sledi^es. 

The green bark nf this tree is rut in small pi( < es, and eaten 
with ca\iare, and the sap of the same tree furnishes an 
agreeable ilrink. I’he willow and the abler are almost the 
only species useil as firewood. I'lie willow^ hark is eaten 
b} the inhahitaiits, and that of the alder is employed for 
staining leather. "I'lie root of the hlmm luiml chat cense 
is often used for bread. Nt ttles are used iristisid of llax 
and hemp, 'riiere are se\eral medicinal plants. Of they//- Manuo 
d which abound in the ailjoining sea, liie ///n/.v /////m, or *’*'^"' * 
palmatns, the escnlcntns^ and saccharhnts*^' (so railed from 
an ellloresreme which it gi\es out of soft and glutinous 
matter, compared to sugar from its appearance,) are eaten 
by the people like cabbage, 

Nishiii-Kauitrli.ttsk. a capital on the Kaintchatska river ; 
Bolsclien tzkoi and IVtropaulowsk, in Awalscha Bay, arc " 
mere \illages or rather hamlets. 

The Aleutian islands belong too e\idently to America 
to be described along with A ia. But Behring’s l land and 
Copper Island are entitled to follow' our arroiiiit id* Kami- 
ebatka, of wliicli tliey appear to be an easterly exten- 
sion. Behring’s Island, wliicli is the nearest to it, derives *'’*■***'•■ 
its name from the (elebratcd Daiiisli iiavigaPir, who c 
active life was terminated on this desert shore. It is utiin- 
babited. The land consists of granite. 'I'lic cold on tlic 
.sea shore is nut rigorous, and strong icc is never seen. But 

^ Sep Mr. Turnci's splendid work on tl.p fm i, m ilirk*; nlaril*^ arc 

'••rately and eleeaiillv delincatp'*. 
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the tops of the liills in the interior, estimated hy btcllcrto he 
6400 feet in height, are perpetually ro\eml with snow.'» 
The island is destitute of wood, and Hurroiinded with reefs. 
Mediioi>Ostrow', nr Copper Island, takes its name from the 
circumstanre of some native copper ha\ing been found on 
its western shore. It is in kidney -shaped pieces contained 
in the gravel of which the beach is formed, and situated in 
a sort of vei- s.f In irG'J, the na\ igator Melenski obtain- 
ed from it three or four httnilreil pounds weight. "I'he 
vein is now exhausted. B<»ih ot these islands are inhabited 
by a prodigious niimher td‘ iuitiSf or polar foxes. Sea ot- 
ters, sea cows, and whales, collect liere in ti’oops. 

Siberia, the general and particular description of which 
W’c now bring to a conclusion, presents a vast field to the 
projects of the politician, to the spec'iilatlons of the merchant, 
and tlic rellections of the philosopher. Uiissia derives more 
than one great advantage from the |M>ssession of this tliird 
part of Asia. Crotei tion to her European provinces from 
any attark on this side; millions of clear profit from the 
mines; a cominercial coiiiniiitiicatifiii with China and with 
America: such are the fruits which Russia derives from 
this conquest of a single Cossack, Vermiik Tiinofeiew, 
the Cortez of the hyperborean worhl. The Siberian trade 
is enjoyed as a monopoly hy the Russian merchants. The 
great rivers of this f ountry, the Obi, the Yenisei, and the 
Lena, and tin ir tributaries, approach and retire from one 
another so cmiveiiiently , that goods may be c.irried almost 
entirely hy water from Kiakta to Russia in Europe. This 
passage occupies three years, that is, three short siimihcrs ; 
the land i-oute takes one entire year. In 1790, the car- 
riage and freight from Kiakta to Petersburgh are six rou- 
bles or 19 sliilliiigs for every pood, (of 40 lbs.) and by water, 
only four (or twelve shillings and eiglit-pencc.) 

* Sieller'b account of Bchrin jl’s Islaml, m rana='> Nouv. Mnu. II. 

M. 

tJakowItiw, director of the iniucs, quoted Cioorgi, Rustic, II. p, lijo 
steller's account of Copper l>'iand. m the JVouv. U. p. 302 — ?07 
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Tobolsk is tbo chief ezDporitim of Iho i^ooils which come hook. 
from Europe, and of those which come from Siberia and 
China, the greater part of which is brouglit into Russia on 
sledges in the winter. The caravans of the Kalmuks, which siut/n'. 
arrive at Tobolsk during the winter, bring lliillicr provi- 
sions and sonictimes gold and silver, and when they leave 
it, take home difTerent articles of copper and iron. 'I'ho 
Bukharians, who also come at the same season, bring friez- 
ed lamb-skins and cott<in stuffs from their own country, 
together with Indian silks, and sometimes )>recious stones. 

Tobolsk is the cmporitiin of the furs destined for the use of 
loyalty. 

The other important places for the fur trade arc Tomsk, 
especially for such as arc sold to the Kalmuks and the. 
Mongols ; Krasnoiarsk, Yeniseisk, Ttirnkiiansk, and in 
eastern Siberia, Yakoutsk ; the three last prim ipully for tin; 
piircliasing market. 

Irkoolsk is the first town of Siberia for activity and ex- 
tent of trade. Its advantageous position lays open to it. three 
commercial roads ; that of Kiakta, that of eastern Siberia and 
Kamtrliatka and that of western Siberia and Russia. In tlie 
other towns tlie trade is that of simple transmission, here it 
is one of active commercial traiisartions. 'J'lie traffic with 
China is in a great measure in the hands of the mercliants 
of Irkootsk, the greater part of whom have wareliouse.s and 
agents at Kiakta. It is likewise at Irkoolsk that the great- 
er part of sea voyages to the islands of the eastern ocean 
and of the coast of Anieric;a are undertaken by the mer- 
chants, who form partnerships for that purpose. The Amc- 
rico-Russian trade will probably at some future time bring 
the cabinet of Petersburg into contact w ith English Cana- 
da, and the American states. This trade becomes henccff>rtli 
necessary for Russia, who without America could not fur- 
nish asullicient quantity of furs for the Kiakta market, when: 
she buys teas, nankeens, and silks, now articles of necessity 
with the inhabitants of Siberia. All the fair sex, and even 
the wives of the Cossacks, use tea, and dress themselves with 
the manufactures of China. ' 
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to (VtI a (liMiiaiMl for more tlian the erin'iiei^ and fine 
furs, III* wants the rloths, ami hrorados, and some other pro- 
tliirtions of Kiiropean industry. This trade is partly con- 
diirted hy liarter and pai tly l»v money. The balance against 
Jliissia has hmi n oiv tlian tour millions of litres for these 
last years, a f!isad\ anta»e men ly nominal: for it is certain- 
ly hetier to purchase tea and nankeens at first hand, and to 
pay the sh'dgnnen and boatmen of Siberia for the transport^ 
than to procure these goods from the maritime countries of 
Kurnpe, If the balance of trade were in itself a solid princi- 
jde ol political ei'onomy, llussia might produce within her 
own territory, a great part of the olijects of exchange to re- 
estalilish this balance. Hut we may ask one question, with 
a rcfcreiK e to the great disputed question now alluded to, 
» hat object can Kussia or any other political community 
ha\e in procuring for herself an inlltix ami discouraging an 
ellliix of the pret inns metals, if she does not mean to hoard 
them in a corner, w ithout bringing them to use till some 
great national emergency calls for exertion, which is to be 
made h\ disgorging the store either among her own sub- 
jects in order to pa> an increased army, or among allies and 
mercenaries, w hose co o|ieration she might wish to procure? 
Ami in that case, would not the sudden production of the 
treasure ]irodigioiisly reduce its value? Wc do not mean 
here to discuss these ipiestions, which belong to one of the 
most ditlicult and profound as well as most important dc- 
jiarttnents of science, and arc agitated in treatises devoted 
to the suliject ; but merely to intimate, in transitu^ the dan- 
ger of adopting precipitate conclusions. 
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Table of Geographic Positions in Siberia. 

Nain«8 of IMar«*s. j, * j L-ii. N. | Authoiiiit’-. 

■tioMi Jjoii I , 

” — — — drif. linn. ijiir* 

Ahakan'<kf>i Ostro|c I . . . | 7 U .Me^serschinnl, hphcine 

j j j [ ridpsi Geogr. XVI. 

ArKoiin river (at it« ik- , 

Nile frofii lakp DoUi} . . | 4U 17 Idem. Ibid. 

iAwaiNha ..... 16 45; •‘>2 51 45 ('oiiii ii«N. des Trmpo. 

'iiarnaool . . . . j «4.i 2? o; 5.1 2ll 0 Petervinirp:. C'aleiidar 
' ( ^ ' published by tbc Ac 

, » ' >cieiircs. 

iRi rczoff • • ‘ 6.1 .*>6 14 Idem 

|licdrlierrt7.k«ii-0«>l roi^ /><) l.'»: 51 «5t IlOC'uiitiaiss. dcs TempN. 

iC'apf: ot K.ifii(ciialka . I6*J O 15* 55 O I .a Peronsr. 

I — Ilf Oiiitiirskdi . 161) 15 1.'/ 511 4d 0 Idem. 

] — Ilf 'reliiikutcluM,! j 

1 north . . . 11)0 16 15 IH* 5 HO IVtersbiirg Calendar. 

’ — of 'IVliiikolclioi, ! 

tniith 166 21) 15 til M .'10 Idciii. 

I — of ''I. 'I'li.iddiMiN 171) 5 15 62 .^O O ( oniiaiv'*. di « Tcmp«. 

•P.k.ttrniiiHMir:; .... 60 lO 56 .50 ;i6j']'a(>le of t/b<«crvation 

aiMioxed to (he map o 

, t I IvtisNia III 12 Hhc‘ots. 

The same ... ! 60 15 56 .'>0 1.5 t oiiiihiss. lit s Temps. 

Ilakut^k !i 2!) 12 :io (‘>2 t .'»o Idem. 

I'l'lie Name .... !l21)4l O (Idem) IVti rsbiirg ('aleiidar. 

• leniNei'>k j 91 ,S{; 45 56 27 17 The same. 

IrkntNk ... . jioi II *i:i. 52 16 41; The same. 

'Die Name . . , . ,|Ol ;jj 45 52 111 15.( oiiiiaisK, des Temps. 

KiJthta I . . . ."lO 20 O'.Petei xbiirg ('alendar. 

Kirenskoi-O'itrog . . [lOH :i o 57 47 0,( oniiaiss. des Temps. 

Kol) waiisk .... ... 5I 19 2r>, Petersburg ( alniflar. 

Ko»vyiiia ( l.ower) . . 16.1 fit i.^ 6« lit Of oiiiiaiss des remps. 

KliraMioiarsk . . 102 57 46* <56 1 2 Petershurg 1 alriidar. 

The . 1 56 9 30 Messersrhund Kph. 

! (ieogr. 

Naryiii . . . t 5U 51 O Ivtprsbiirg Calendar. 

IVetirhuisk . • . . .. '<51 <**6 O.Tlie same 

'Die same .... ... 51 57 U .Mrssei srhmid Kph. 

. I Geogr. 

(>khot’<k .14.1 12 4.'? 59 2t) 10 PcterNbiirg (''alendar. 

IThe s.iine . {113 13 4.'>. idem) jCumiaiss. den I'einps. 

.OIckiiiiiifk .... ,119 :ii 45 60 22 0 Petcrsluirg ('aicndar. 

Omskaia lort ... ... 54 .*>ii 5 The same. 

llVtropaiilofskuia port 176 46 O 5K I 2i>'nic same. 

' ‘Die same .... 17:1 pj o <53 10 Of 'oniiaiss. des 'Femps. 

Saiaiiskoi-Ostrng 53 10 0 .Messerschiiiid, i^h< 

*1 . ’ j Gcogr. 

’Selenginsk • . 106 36 45 51 6 6 Petershurz Calendar. 

The same .... 106 32 30 (Idem) tpipbein. Gcogr. XVT. 
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Table continued. 


Names of places. 


jSeniipalatsk 
jSmf'iiogarskaia or 
' laii^enbrrg fort 


* *<our{Eout . . . 

ToboUk . . . 
Tin* same . . 

The same . . 

Tomsk . . . 

The same 
t'dill^k Intver. or 
Niclmri . . 

|L\Iskoi-()stro« . 

, Wcrrboliina 


J j i 

"iikK. intu. kh:. deg. luiii tee. 

1 . . . j .'HI ill PotiTsbiiri; Cali'iular. 

j 82 9 4 .'); 9 2 f> fable of the map of 

i ISu^'si.i 

! . • . I 61 16 6 Petersburg ('aleiiil.ir. 

I 68 2ft l.'»i .W 12 8 Uj('iinnaiss des 'I'l'iiips 

68 5 68 . .68 II i:j;Petersbiirft Calendar. 

68 ft 59 53 1 1 48 | fable ol the map of 

Russia. I 

84 .^9 !.'» .66 80 0 Connaiss. des 'remp.s. 

86 9 .61 .66 29 89 Peters burg Calendar. 


98 61 6 64 .66 22 The same. 

. . . .6.6 18 O, The Name. 

. . . ; .68 /HI 16 Pin* same 


Agricultural Table of some 


Dl-t M f.. 

Coin, til 

1 .11 U'*.. 

lielmatow . . 

’”279,780,860. 

Sehradinsk . . 

1 8.J0, 0.86, 27.6 

Kam> sell Iowa . 

' 818,794,097. 

Irbit . . . 

162,297,6^2. 

Werehotiiria 

' 806,216,1.82. 

Turinsk . . . 

28,676,fHKl 

Tiooincn . . 

, 48,01 2..6(X» 

laliitorrw . . 

’ 129,0i6tKKI 

Issim .... 

• 8,602..6<H). 

I'ara .... 

; 64,.'H)7,.6(HI 

leoiseisk . . . 

1 2, 867, .600. 


of the rrovinces of Siberia. 


I’tiresl-, Ml 

~6i.I.I29,.692. 

.69,92.6,9 7 U), 1 81,812. 

28t>.700,0« O 

67.J.,67,.647. 68,287, 69f). 

.612 28 1,742 121,8.66,467. 

7 l6,420,tMK). 

48(>,0.69.<MKI. 

I,003,4.60,<KX). 
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(*/irotiological Table of Discoveries made in Siberia, 


1LM2. 


1210. 


irMw. 

1 r>r,:\ 


J.'ilM). 


I.*#'*?. 


u;oi. 

ir.uj. 

lOJI. 




ir/ui. 

loir.. 


10 Hi. 

ir.'.m 

17t)0. 

1711-21. 

1720-20. 


1721. 

1727. 


Tli«* Tarlars rnler Siberia riiidcr Sclieiban. wrbo founds tlic 
Klianat nl* ^ibir or 1 lira. 

('arpiiti in>‘n(ioiis tbr '^amoides as now inrlnded in the con* 
of tin* 

'Pni'anoM fradrv m ^ibrna. 

Iwaii W xi||4 uit<‘b iiitrodiitM's Sibrria into t bo titles of the 

( /.ll" 

li‘riiiak riiiiob yrtv, .it tlir l.t'ad oi some r'ossackSy 'avadcs 
till' Kbaiiat of ibir. or western Siberia. 

'I'io* ItiissMiis leave Liberia. 

'rb«*y build Tobolsk. 

1 be deatii ot Kii* 'biiiit-Klian puls an end to tbc resistance of 
I be Tartai s 

'I'be eily of 'I'oitisk built, 
feiiiseisk and KiitKiiesk are built. 

( iiie(ro(>olitafi of ’roboKk, {iiiblisiifs a de.scTiptioii ot 

fsibena 

Russian v< ^s<‘ls sail down Ibe Lena, and e.splorc the shores 
of (be Liozen *se.i 

hiinitrei Kopibot leaebec Ibe «.borfs of the Kasteni Ocean, 
noiiiysblaii sailed round fioin tbe Kowyina to the Anadyr. 

doutdiiei; (’ape Tebukotcbi in KebriiiftN Straits 
Ib-M t,ii« w. allot ber C o^saek, made tbe same voyage. 

Ilk'll 'k, lakoouk. and Nertcbiiisk, are built. 

Kaniteliatka kiiewn .it lakootsb 

I'l biissi.iii expi'ditioii to Kamtrbatka. 

'I'bt' Uiissians nuike tin* soutb point ul KaiiitebatLa. 

'I'be inerebants ol lakt>f> sk visit the islands and roiinlrie^ 
iiiirtb of tlie inoiitbs uf tlie Lena and the lana 
P.iiiiel ^les«.4 is( biiiidt travels ill ^ibi'ria as far north as Tii> 
nikb.iiisk. .«iid .IS far east as .\ertrbiiisk 

\ H lie w.i'' a lutive of Ilanlzick, and ilietl in extreme 
III Si I \ .it IVteislMirsb. in l/d.'i Ills iiumerou.s pa* 
pels, preserved ill tin* archives of tbe Academy, hare 
been extracted by bis successors, 
itaron Str.ibleiiberg;, (originally a Sw*cm1isIi captain, and au< 
tiior of a work on northern and ea.stern Asia.) travels to 
tbe It nisei. 

Viltis Ik'hniig. a Dane, coasted eastern Siber'a, from the 
racifie as high as r<7’ Id N. Lat.. doubling I'ape Tch'i 
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kotchi, but without disrovrriu^ tho o|)|u>m(c loiiAt ol* Aiur* 
rica. 

N.B. This iiavi'alor was horn at llorsms m YiiMaiid, 
and died, in 174 1, on tho island whirli Iiimi's Iiis naiiio. 

1733. Behring, .MiiIUt, (imolin and Louis do Tlio dt la ( roy< ro, sot 
out on a ^roat ox|R*dition 

X.B The last-moni tolled person, a Kroncli noojiraplu r 
and astronoiiirr. <hrd. in 1711. lui tho otiast of \iiif ni.i. 

17;t3-43. John (ioorito (iiii*'lin, the botanist, c^xplorcd r^ibon.i as Tar 
east as lakooisk and Kironsk, as far norlii as I iiiiikhansk. 
and to iXortohiiisk ami Sayaiiskoi tKtni,u,o:i tlirsoniii 

N H. rills philosophor nas hoin in 170!) at 'riiliiii;;i‘ii 
ill Siiabia. and died there in 177.'). do was author of 
the Mora ti^ihirira. and uncle toSaiiiiiel (iiiielin. travel- 
ler ill Tersia. 

* — — At the same time Muller and h'iseher tr.ivelltMl aloiii: with 
(iiucliii, 111 the eh.iiaeter ol' historians and aiii ii|ii.'ii les. 

IV n. Muller, historiot'r.ipher, counsellor of st.ili*. Alv , 
was a Westphalian by birth, and died at .Moseou iii I7.'»l 
Fischer, a Livonian, nieiiibcrof the Acadeiii\ o) Lt>lii^- 
burg, died iii 177 1 

1733. Lieutenant Onziii sailed tVoiii the Obi to the Yenisei. 

— • Lieuteiiaiit LapticH travelled by land along the coast, iron) 

tin* Yenisei to the L(*n.t. 

1739-10. T'his officer sail<‘d Iroiti the fjcna to the Kowyina. 

1710. (ieora;e Williaiii .'^telh i, a ii.itiinilist, arrivtd in Kaiiitelutk.i, 
and reiiiaineil tlu'ie till the end ol 1713. 

!V.l). lie oas a iialitt: ol Fraiieonia, and died ill misery in 
171.'). Author of a desei ipiiun ol Kaiiilehalka, ( 17 1 1.) 
the manuseiipl of whieli w.is us<’d hy Kiasrheiiiiiiiikow. 
Ills Ollier iii.iiuis( ripts, viz. Hyllahe I'lantafuiij J'oho- 
leiisiiim, hlura Kaintchatika, Oriiilhologia »Sih iiea, and 
ichthyologia Sdiirn a, were preset vid hy the Ar.ule- 
ruy of iVtersbiiriih. and e\(i acted hy suhsequenl li.i- 
vellers. 

170). The Academy of .‘■Srieiires sen! a list of ipiestioim to all the 
"overnors, and other peisoiis likely to collect local informa- 
tion 

- Pleisnor. a (-'oiii lander, eoinm.indaiit of Okhotsk ascerlamed, 

hy a variety of research* s, that the eoniihy of the irtiii- 
kotc-hes is a pcriiii-iila. separaleil from America hy a strait 
contaUiiiis two islands. 

^?64. ^ind, lic*ii tenant of a lujssiari vessel, examiiieci fit hi jii;:*s .-<trait 
^nd the acljuiiiifig coast of America. — A nierchaiit vessel 
bailed from the Kowvrnato the Anadyr. 
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BOOK 17b./. Fric Laxmann tra?clled over Siberia, to the north-west part 
wxviii. of Kaintrliatka. 

. ' ■ ■ ■ N B He wa< a Finnish ''wede, a clrrxyman, afterwards 

an aradetiiician, rounsellor nf mines, knight. See. He 
died III I7dfi. It is matter of imicb regret that he com* 
rnitted sn little to writing 

170(1-71. Peter Simon Pallas, a native of Berlin, made his great tour; 

spent the years I770-1773 in Siberia: went to Danoria. 
Soiiiewliis eoinpaiiion went to OlMtoria. 

1771. Niehnius ItytM'hkow. a Russian captain, and Bardanes, an 

liiynan srica/i/. travelled over the steppe of Kirguis along 
uitli (I hiissian detachment. 

1771-2. Ii liii Peter Falk, a learned botanist, levelled in Siberia. Ilis 
pap^M's were published, in 17tt.'^, by (ieorgi. 

.\.B Falk was a Swede, and a pupil of Linnieus, of re- 
vpectalde Httaiiiiiients, but the victim of jealousy and 
intrigue. Uc destroyed himsell by a pistol-shot, in 
177 1. 

1772. (ieoigi, ecdieagiie to balk, made a minute examination of the 

lake of ll.iikal, and the Daoonan and rraltan mountains, &r. 
N.B tieorgi wjis a native of Swedish Pomerania, author 
oi the best statistical account ol Russia 
177.1. l.iAichow and 1 hwoiiiow visited a large country, (island or 
emit incut !) to the north of (ape ''viailoi 
17H7. Billings, an h nglishmaii, made an iinsiiccessfnl attempt tosail 
round Irom the river Kowyma, by Bcliriiig*H strait, to the 
.\n.id>r. 

Billings iiasigated the Kamichatkan seas The accounts of 
tills ill-diiected expedition have been roliected by Saner, a 
(ieritiaii, and Sarylscliew, a Riissiati. 
t7'.Hb9.'^. Siever^, a but.inist and apothecary, travelled into the south- 
ern mountains of Siberia. 

N.B Sievers, atiermaii, was another victim. He killed 
biiiiself by poison. Some of his plants have been pub- 
lished by Pallas. 

If.Ol. The expeditions ui Krusensit-ru. l.aiigsdorf, Tilesius, kr, 

fn." I’.iM*- h !'••« » ('Mr.wMc ! ii«Mn I js< Ili-tor) nt Siberwi, Mullpi’s 
(\illci icm »»n I'.t* df Itu'.'.i.i, tiCOii;i, iiiul i)lher«. — It dof s not 

till' N.’N.igt"* to ill** tho‘-c to ilu- Kunlr l-lamis nivi to lessn, 

mu thii'.c t'l M* c i-niintu*’'. I'diu'; into \ icw in lUber parts •'( om: 
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(CENTRAL ASIA. 

L'omjircheudin!^ Little ]iuklian(u the Ivalmuk country^ and 
Jlout^olia, 

Wk roturn from tlir northorii r\(ivmiti<‘s of Asia to tlic hook 
central /ours, wliirli arr known Ut j^i'oji^rapliv Uy xxxix. 

valour traditions and atiti<|iiattMl drsri iptions. 'Ihr tra- — — 
ditions ofirn srr\r to tliu ki*n tin* darknrss in wlncli 

••I lllloilll.l' 

Mandrr. 'I'hr idd descriptions fiirni di vrr> ilri ritrul lights; oum. 
for, since the thirteenth, fourteenth, and liltmith reiitiiries, 
in which these < ountries were freely traxelird, we know 
not how many cities ina> haxe disappeareil, how many 
nations haxe bei (iint* extiiu t, how inaiix < iihivateil iiidds may 
have been suffered to lie waste, nor how many deserts may 
have been ( lothcd with the benefits of cnitixation. An ana- 
lysis of the accounts of Carpin, of Kubru(|uis, of Marco 
Palo, Pigoletti and Ilaithon, will figure in the general x iexv 
which will be gixen of the history of ihe geographical re- 
search in the middle age ; but it is only that lor want of 
better materials, anti with circuiiispei tioii anil rt- erxe, 
that we shall ailopt some of their dest riptions on the present 
occasion. 

The central part of Asia, from which xxe separate I'hi- 
bet, includes five geographical dixisions: Mongolia, or 
MongolUtan, projwirly so called, on the north of I’bina, 
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arul flic south of Irkootsk ; the Kalinuk country, wliicli Wij 
may drnoniiiiato Raltiionkia, calhM) alsn Songai ia, on the 
west of Mfiiigiili.i, and on the south fd Kol\\\:in; little 
Hnkharia, tn* rastfiii 'rni‘k<‘stan, to the east of great Huk- 
haria, and tiie north ot (Jashiiiere and litth* I'hibrt : 'Fan- 
goot, or the ronntry (d* the hhoithi'H fd‘ K »ko-Nord, oi* the 
eastei n Kalniiiks; and. lastly, in tin* middle oi these four 
countries, the desert id‘ C‘ohi, vMth the Oases of Lop, of 
Hamel and others. A small part of Songaria setons to 
ha\e heen included in what the ancients called Snjtfiiu he- 
ijatul tmaus. 'f’lie direction ol the ri\'. rs, and perha;)- a 
sight of laki* Fah ati-Nor, ga\e rise to the supposition that 
the northern oci-an was lint a short way off; and the Mon- 
golian name of Daha, which is the gt iieial term for a 
mountain, was applini to the pretended promon ory of 
'Fahis, considered as terminating on the noi th-t ast in the 
country of the Igoors. 'The Senai ol the ancients seems 
to ha\e im liidi'd the western parts of 'I'hihet, Serii>agur, 
Casliimue, litth' I'liihet, and pi'rhaps a small part of little 
Biikharia.^ 'L'hai iiaiiie, known to Aiiimianus Manellinus 

* TIh* mMUM'ii hi'ic on tin* < •< oci tpity ol Ihf .nn n lit*-, .in I v liii ii i 

sl.iti'il s(i|i{i«M t«'<' (It oiii«' l< III On- .iiilhoi' ln•lll|^ ol j i i \ , li.i** 

liriMi II II Irn -I Ii iMf l»> v.iiions '■iil)'(*i|iii nl ili-r'iiM rn ^ lo.iiii l»\ Uiilt'.il 

otliri'is on till- II (Mil |.ii\s<i<ii iv «'. ! a mIu ol tljo Mioiin’.iiiioiiv. p.lit'* ol AmiI, 
wliiili III' iiniiu -li ill I\ oil Ihr not til ol ln'li.i. Ai f oidiii ,iy, tin' o|iiiioiii of M. 
CiO*.»rliii ill'll' <!• •iiiit 'I I'd III i>> I oiiiliati'd III .1 11.11111 ! Ill' >iioii i>\ Ml. iliijli 
IMilli.lV, lll-'i'ili '! Ill thi I I.III'.II ll.'li' o| till' Iloy.ii Sm || Iv ol Kdiii'nii^ll, \oliiIt’.'' 
\ 111. ||. 171, II' will'll tin* .Iir iiMiiiliiiii'l to !'I‘ i.tr Iitli .li u If h On < hl- 

I’.r'i'. I'lir . 1 , nil lit*. .iii j>.nil', li .iii-S ■! on i < oidi.'» in r in I'n m i .» I ( in - 
tin’ *« ol I I '’i" > \ , I s , 1)1 (Ii I'.. • ?., I'll V, .!i-i i.M" o w ’( I Ii, W .'llif ti'i \ 

\ i U till' \ ii w - r • i.liv < till t ii.ii' I. I » « t , til I- I'll V ^ lilt I .,1 iji'iy ot 

M .It .11 linn I in ' Mi . I fi. i,i i I to- i 1 1 i •, i ii- w 1 1 iiniiitlioiiiwp'.t- 

i , n to I' I - ir II \ ' ' ', ‘II ll t - k t 1 , 1 -d i‘ii 'i.i I ' il.i u ti 1 1 1 .1 toiM»i'.*.n.- 

I (*ii. t of l’i.'’.t i ’ I I Mn I I i.i I ll.it l!.i .inci 'll .''I rn fl u .1*- i • tliip.j; * 

tli.ui I li'i .1 f Oil! !{>;> f ’ « Ol •' ti'i II ir» iii'^n « 1 .' !'»' iii.itifi ol lon- 
liO\i‘,sv, IMi > ll -t I'l.nV'd tMi- li. loO., .ij-j i.iiitij l> tin' \.ll'«‘V ol ihf DxiJ*. 
l.ini down 'll M i . tdj'l n '*on»'’s o'lp; tin n dp*.i,'iii!i * into :i I'lain .i tnii.daiif 
in p.i-'tiiii', l> loot l•.^;•!^, ^^I'.in'i'i linn .I'-i i n 'o I .i \ ild \ , p oi.. il.lv 

tlu’ x.illiv ol Ll ak, t.i t'.i’ ‘••.t.'in tow*,." .t ill'll 1 1'li.li / \ O' s |of tl:e 

liirav.iii'' \^tluu.,ii ’'u*. «iii;;iil(i .tppol'.ation iin» ni'\*'i vit In't'ii i xpl.iincd, 
--.itM tt,*d. nioxt n'ohildv on ,» loltx' rtdio Ivin; north .\n'l •'onih. .in "Vpara*- 
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ill the iVmrtli century, ilisappenred in the tifth. Mose.s of book 
C hoient mentions iiifheiU a town calleil Ni/rr/ihi, which xvxix. 

Sera the metropolis, liut he gi\es the conntr\ of which it " “ ' 
was the capital the name of or l)ji nistan.^ lie 

scenic to comprehend under tliis name ci ntral Asia, and 
parti('iil.U‘l> little liiikliaria. lie places the conntr\ of Se- 
//«, <»i’ Chin. I, iinne to the east. Perhaps tlie term hjruia 
iniglil ha\e heeii given in < onseipieiu'e of some am ii'iit con- 
quest which the i’liiiiesr had obtained over these countries, 
or it iniglit signifv ‘Mhe ('oniitrv of genii, or ol gods,*' as 
that of .SVr/cn iiiav denote in Sanscrit the c onntiw id hap- 
piness.” Whatever he the fact in this case, it appears that, 
six centuries later, these countries went under the gene- 
ral name id Catha\a, or properlv Kilhay.| It is nncer- . 1 , 
tain whether this word was the proper name of northern ‘ 

China, or an apiiellation derived from a 'I'ai tar term signi- 
fying ** Desert Mountains.'* At all events, katlia^ inudo 

iiij; Cittlr tnMti I at I liil.rt 'Ini' n'!n<* i-- a « tin* ///iiii/t r/ nr/ 

,‘lrrttiti. 1*10111 till-, point, ili* u toiiini*) to tin* i oiniti > n| tin* .Sr r. * o« ( iipii 'I 
scM'ii iMoiitl) , .1 jinio'l .ii!o\\iis4 loi tin* «>low iirv. ol linn piopicss, .*)* 

\\t I ,\s .-onif* •■xai's'« rali<*ii, was .implv M.lln n iit lo Inuii; thriii to .In* hi*. ill ol 
i hina, l>iit III! on<‘i*-l( III with an) li\ polln '•i'^ w lin li m iKr*' / o a • itlii i l.itlln 
Itiikh 1 1 1 I, til' Two i'ln*M !'•, tin* iioitii ill lin'i.i, oi .1 . onnii y in.nli up oMIicm*, 

(•r (>r po, tioii*> ol l!n III. 1 In* ,n I itui.t (;i\« 11 •>! tin iN/zr^ tin 11 iii.iiiin 1 1*, tlii'ii 
piojiirln i<Vf ihi'ii pio.ljfi, ,1111* tin II inaiii'laf lull *> .uni it.nli*, 1 01 1 1 ^.poni's in 
p.iitirulai to tin* pn Ium* jjkmiiIi'I I») C'l.nia .i*. imw known, ami .i*. it 1 
<!c!>f nln •* lo Imm ii.\ 1 1 i.i!> 1 \ ivi'^tf*! Iiom loir* iiiiioi moi 1 1 1 . I illli* 'I Inin t, 
aitoniin,: to ihi*- \ n w, w.is tin* intra tnmnuij tin loniitiy ol tin* Sato ; 

Cjrfal Thibi*l, till* ' r/r« hnumn 'I In *•» |Miini''Will l>i* imiii liilly 

■■nlcrvd in thr h’olory ol {:< 0^1 .iphy . '1 in t wan.in'iii lo alii 1 tin an- 

tlior's li-xi III I aM s in w tin li a ifiifcif'iii I* ol o|iiinon ini'ilil i>i‘ < nr<*i t.iinrd, v. r 
iiiink It IK < f <>‘>;iry to .illinlr, .is in the pr<'<>i*ni iiiM.iini*, In l.iti'i di'-f ussinm 
•.oin 1 iirt <-«1 iimlt'r t;rf*ati 1 afl\ antai'e!;. (y'oi rm tionv o| (.i-ogi aplnc a I lat Is loiim!- 
rd on a. tii.il di*-roM'in's n,., In w. v< i'm 1 > uln'ri* intif.dm'i d w itlmnt m rnph*, 

.ind withoiit I he* r n ( n oil) ol .1 CiiTi'al inlim.il ion. On tin* prf-si ni fpii* .tnn., 

\s c inn*-t Klri till* rfa'lr*! lo tin* iiit.*r*’*''ni(; im iiitiir iiou nn■ntlohf‘d, and also to 
Ml. Muftav’s iriOM' m*« i-iit wmk, fiititU'd, “A liistniiral ^ironiilol l>r*iov»- 
iies .iin: 'I'l i,(|.. m A^ia, in tlni*c V'ols fivo. \ o) |. p. 4 n'>, &< . In tins woik. 
lif-wovrr, til* aicnon M» i*- nil< . ••nt'i •*• d w.tii<>ih«r niatcriuj». ind app* .ii s !t'& 
pointr'd . 111*1 zonwtnti'i* ih.in 11 tin* rntn-rnr. — 'I’ll. 

Mo,-Choi. Ifi-izn. .AfintP. 

1 And. ^.Mallrr, I>i-z'.insi*.io, ft Ilistor. tic Catliat.i (’fjfiini. JCT**. 

Coin^’ ir? . c’l Ih li'* S;. r.’iiji'ma f Iiiii. irj* n *. r* «I 
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a conspinioiis ligurc in goograpliy iVoni the thirteenth tilt 
tin* mifidle of the .sr^rntri'iith rentury. It is certain that 
the name ( liiefl) applieil to the north part of China, which 
long tornied a separate motiaiThy, but it probably extended 
at tin* same time f>\rr part of* Mongolia and of 'Fangut. 
The meaning of the term h*n-a-h.V/iay, or tributary Cathay^ 
must ha\i‘ \ariecl with the fortunes of war. 

A name still more \ague has long been applied in our 
maps, lint only to the reiitral zone, but also to all the nor- 
thern and easti'i'ii part ol‘ Asia. This is 'Faut4RY with its 
di\isiotis. ill the thirteenth and tonrleenth centuries, this 
name was given to the whole empire of the Mongols under 
Cjenghi/<Khan, and that of the Fartars under 'Famerlane. 
During the dismemberment of this latter monarchy, a dc- 
scendeiit of (ieiigiiiz Khaii, called Isan-Doga-Khan, found- 
ed a separate state in little lltikharia, of whic h Hishbalig, 
and aftc'rwards C'asiigar, were the capitals. About the 
same tinii', the four confederate tribes of Ralmtiks, which 
call themselves Ikrheu-Otrdt^ uv ** the four brotherH,*' and 
are calh'd bv the Ktiropeaiis Kleiiths, re-established their 
nnc'ient ind(*p<*iHhoi<'e, and elec tt'd a sovereign, on whom they 
conlerred tbe title of Ctmfaish^ oi- h*han-ttiids/in. At this 
epoch, the power of the Mongols in C'hina w as extinguish- 
ed ; the descendents of (leiighiz Khan retired to Karako- 
rum, a place wiiich under iaenghi/. had been the capital 
of the whole of Asia, hut w.is now .iierel^ the chief place 
of the horde of the K.ilkas. Divided among themselves, 
the Mongols graclu.cll^ bec ame tributary to the Chinese, 
and afterwards to the Maiitc hoos, the new masters of Chi- 
na. Russia, after clestrov mg the 'Fartur kingdoms of As- 
trakaii, Kasati, and Siberia, subjugated some Mongolian 
tribes in the neighhoiirliood of Lake Baikal. These 
different revcdutions produced tlie famous distinction in 
geography between Muscovite or Russian Tartary, includ- 
ing Astrakan, Kasan, and Siberia; Chinese Tartary, con- 
sisting of the country of the Mongols and Matitchoos; and 
Independent 'Fartary, consisting of the states of.>Grcak 
and I.ittle Biikharia: that of the Klciith Kalnuks, the 
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Kirguis, ami the TiiiToinatts. Tiiis throeiohi division, rook 
^low rntircly icjected, had been thrown into some coiilii- xxxix. 
^i«)n hah’ a century aj;o. The Ralinuks, who in I(J83 had 
ron(|ii(’red Little lliikharia. and had becmne lorinidablo] (o 
China and to Kn^'^ia, experienced, after fifty years of 
power and i^lory, all the miseries of ci\il war. 'I'lie Chi- 
nese, employ ing against them the arms of the Mongols, 
subdued them, and still hold them in a state of vassalage, 
i'hinese 'I'artary should, at the present day, extenti over 
the whole cential plateau of Asia; but it is more advisable 
to reject the t»rm entirely. 

A\ e lia\e alreaily trac ed the mountain chains which sup- ( ‘onvu'iiM .) - 
port or ( ircumscribe tl»e cential plateau of Asia; we have [Jj‘‘ 
followed the courses of the riwr^ which water that icy re- ‘• "irni 
gion. If it is asked, wliat are the structure and coinposi- 
tioii of that ( iiain V we are presented only with a long 
senisof uncertainties and con|ectures. l)ot\s this plateau 
maMit«iin nearly an ecpjal hwel; or is it more eh*\atedat 
one or two ciMiti al points r Is it inteispe: sed with some, 
groiips of inountaiii. which are of moderate eloalion 
aboNe their iinmeiliale bases, like the mountains of Algy- 
diin-hhalo in tin* Kirguis (Oiintry or may the permu' 

Heine of tin' snow on the summit'* of the great Altai and 
the great llogdti ho considered as a pio«d’ of a greater ele- 
\atioii in the inteiiorcd' the Kalmuk (onntry ^ Is the 
same ele\ atioii continued along the deserts hy whicli that 
country is separated from Thibet V Are Ibese deserts fill- 
ed entirely w itii blai k sand, as has been iiilherto asserted, 
or do they contain secondary iiiouutains V Is the. granitic 
nature of the Altaic, Sayaiiian, and Daooriaii moiintairiN, 
common to the great chains in the interior, if sin li diaiiis 
exist? or do the latter consist solely of masses of hardened 
clay, mixed with gra\eU like the iiiountains in the neigh- 
hoiirhood of the great wall, nieiiiioned hy Staunton ? or, 
what (Tttainly appears more probable, does this centre of 
tlic great continent of Asia contain irninm^e seas of 
sand, an^i a cliaotic mixture of all tlie elements of tin* 
globe, 'llhere seem to be no volcanoes in it in a state of 
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activity ; but may nut fliis giTat oxirnt of land afford 
some traces ol am lent \ol('ani(' rcxolutioiis, like tliosc ob- 
served by M. Patriii in Daonria In fine, does this 
region, so near to India, contain, like Siberia, bones of tlio 
elephant and tin- rliiinx cros ? 

These are important cjnestions and the list might he 
farther extended. It is cnnoiis to find that hitherto they 
remain unans\>en'd. 'Tliis great region, forming a sixth 
part of the old (‘ontinent, has not been seen hv an\ of oni* 
geologist'^, \v!io display with so iniieti conlidence their theo- 
ries of the eartli. 

'I'lie mineralogy of these countries is ef|nally unknown, 
'riio tin mines said to exist in the eoimtry strietly called 
that of llie Mongids; the name id' “(lolden Mountains,*’ 
(Altai.) givin to one great ridge ; the trailition of tlic 
great antii|iiit\ of the art of mioiiig amon.'. the Mongols 
who li\e near to tlie rich mines of kiissiaii Daoona; the 
instruments ami \esse|s of gold fooml in the am ient Iti- 
iniili ; and, (inall\, the report tiiat the rixers of Little 
Diikliaria rnrnish a gold dust, whii h forms an arth le in the 
eoinineree of kiukta: tliese constitute the feehle proofs 
whieh we possess of the mineral treasures ol this great 
region. 

All aciMunits agree in |•eJ)re'entillg the cold of central 
Asia as extremelv rigorous; and its elexation and latitude 
would lead us (o the same com lusion. La IVrouse found 
the I oast of the Mantilioo cmiiitrx, under the parallel of 
4t),coxered with snow in August. 'I’he amhassadors of 
Sharolv saw, in the Kalitink ( oiiutrx, the ground frozen 
two liiehes thick at tlie slimmer solstne.* Yet sonic more 
temperate countries are found in the interior. 

The vegetation ol the eeiitre of Asia, ineliiding even 
that of 'I'liihet, is almost entirely unknown to us: these 
vast countries never lowing been explored by any able 
naturalist. Y'lie elevation ut their soil and the rigour of 
tlioir winters might prcMlucc a presumption that they con- 

■ iNoiXUern I !■ | 
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tc^iii iio plant bolonpiins to the more temperate parts of book. 
Asia. Y**t the cotton plant ami the \ine lia\e foiiiul x^txix. 
their v' ay hither. Krniii the \a!;*iie areoiiiits of ancient 
traxeller^J, ami the little that v\e kiuiw of the \e!j;etnbleft 
which i;ro\v on the maritiiiie <oa‘.ts of 'rartary, it would 
appear that the plants are partl\ the same that are foiiiul 
in the north of Cierman\, ini\«tl with several of the Sibe- 
rian species. 

'I’he \;\st extent of central Asia iimloiibteilly eoniains 
lunv spec ies, ami perhaps a llora alto!j;ether peetiliar, but 
we flo not \et know of any of its peculiar ami imli^enoiis 
])lants, except the sinccnlar fnnj»us c alh*il l^ohjpodium hnro- 
invtx., or (he 'I'artarian lanih, (which is ti^iirecl anil ilescrib- 
eel in Darwin’s itotanic' (iarcleti.) ami tiie ililVerent species 
of rhciharh. 'I'liese last u;row on the iiioiiiitaiiis ; the fiingiLS 
now ineiit lonefl, in tlie stejipes. 

^I’he animals wliic h roam at l.irgc* in the ilesc*rts be- Ammni 
come known by iiiakini; their appt ar.inca' in occ'asional 
visits which they pay to Sihcni.i ami to riiiiia. All the* 
species which are ciscfcil to man an* toiiml liere in a 
state* of nature, 'riie wild liorse is 1^1111*11 hy the Kal- 
iiniks^ and h\ the M.intchoos The hm- 

Ian, or wild as^, iidiahit'^ the vtipprs and opc*ii plains; 
and does not c‘\c'ec‘d the l.ititiicle <d' 4 K llis tlc*sli is 
ijscmI as food. A third solipedoiis f|iiadriipc‘cl, wliirli 
holds an iiiterincdiatc place hetweem the ass ami the*, liorse, 
the ilijiTi^vtat oi /icmionus, < edice Is in Iroojis on the hanks 
of the (iiicin, the* Aigeiun, and the A moor, in the! desert 
of ('ohi, as far as the e oidiites ed ('hiiia ami Thihcit. lie. 
is often tame*el. He show'i more iiite’li.ge iiee than the com- 
inoii ass, hut does not entirely Iom* tin* wihim*ss ed' Ids dis- 
position.^ 'riie two-hiiinped or llactrian raiiicJ, wanders 
itieiepemlfou in tlie sanely deserts of Mongedia. 'riie Yak, The Ya^. 
or wild grunting ox, (the racca i^runnieriH oi (jimelin, and 

, " rc.lis N'.-.'.-. .M.mii. mi !m 11 , 

Kif^i /'f. ij. J r.'il.i'. Aft. f’l 1777. 
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the hubalus of Pallas,) frcqHcnls the opun meadows, His re- 
flected liorns, Ills soft hair, four inches long on the bellj, 
and liis tail resemhling that of the linr^^e, show that he is 
not the father of our domestic ox.* 1'his animsil is called 
Kalo in the Bokhat ian and "Pangnot languages, and Sarluk 
by the Kalinuks. An experiment made at Irkutsk pric- 
ed that he could be raised and managed like our black cat- 
tle, but the milk of tlie female has an ini)deasunt taste of 
tallow. [ 'Phe inoiintaiiis in which the ri\er Amonr takes 
its rise mark the limits which nali»»e has |)resrril)i .1 to the 
rein-deer on the south, Imt the elk is found as lo.. as the 
parallel of *43 . I'he argali or wild sheep, ihe goat, the 
ehauMiis, the wild goat of I'aiicasiis, tlie Ju f elope j^Htlurosa^ 
and the saiga, which is probably the jellow goat of l)ii- 
lialde,! wander in Hoiks on the steipest moindains. 'J'he 
aMoucIihs moscifenta or musk animal, whiili delights in 
boundless sidituiles, inhabits Mongolia, Daooria, and the 
mountainous coiitilnes of the river Amoor; on the south 
he finds his way to 'Phibet, to China, and lo 'Ponqiiin; 
and on the west, to the mountains of ('ashmeie: on the 
north, Pallas found him on the banks of the Yenisei, in 
the iieighhourliood of krasnoiaisk.') Among the ani- 
mals of the ferocious kind, are known the brown and the 
black bear, the i ommon fox, the korsak, anil the karagen, 
the white Ivnx, called irgi.v hy the Kalmiiks the karakul,* 
(more properlv Karakulak or ** black car,**) and the inu- 
iinl, a species of the cat kind, like the ounce and tiger. 
'Ptie ounce is well known iiere, and is cat led H.|u lhars ill 
the Kirgtiislan and Biikhurtan languages; but it is not a 
mutter of l ertaiitt} whetlier the true tiger has been seen. 
Central Asia possesses also the fur animals of Siberia, the 
ermine, the martin, the sable, the otter, which last swarms on 
the margins of the iiuiiierouh lakes of the Kalmuk country : 

* , 1 \»iun\i r.t. \. r.ih. 7. I’lil.i-', Alt. I\;. p. I. p. 11. 

f Kiis, r. Ill ,vnl. IX. 1 p. nJ41>. 

t I’.ill.v**. tv. p. •"*. tuinpui' \\ iin liirio'in, Nnv. (’onint. IV-tro*- 
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the iiiarinot* the striped s(|uiriTl« and diOVrent sprrics of 
Imres. Kven this rapid and impertVet (Mtiiiiiorutinii of the 
principal animals of riMitral .Asia shows that iiHtiiro has in 
some nirnsure assriiiMrd into mu* conifi* of the worlil ••pecies 
which elsewhere i \ist far separated rmin rat h other. 'I'liis 
plateau, like that of Afriea, is a central re i; I. in, from which 
several animal lares ina\ In* supposed to lia\e descended 
into the siirroiiiii'iiif; roniitr es. K\en in that i lass of ani- 
mals to which their power of tl\ iiig seems to ha\e assigned 
the whole world for a dwelling, C’eiitral Asia seems to 
claim as a na1i\eth(‘ heaiitiful and singular bird which holds 
an intermediate place hetween the plieasant anil the pea- 
cock, the liieti of tlie (’hinese, the Phasitnius an^iis of natu- 
ralists ; it is also sail! to he found in C'liiiia and Siiinatra. 

We shall now enter on more particiilai* impiiries, begin- 
ning with the ronntr> nearest to I'hlhet and Independent 
I'artary. 

I’he eoiintiy imp- opei ly c illeil Lrrei.K ex- 

tends on d*\n\illc\ map lielween the .',ltli am! i.»d pa- 
rallels of latitufle, and hetween the r.)th and H.ld degrees 
of east longitiKlc iroiii l.ondoii. M.ipir Iteiiiicl has show n 
that ill this paitiuil.tr the map of «l*An\ille is erroneous. 
The western frontier nia> he extended to the h'Jili degree 
of longitude. At least the towns of t'ashgac, Yarkand, 
and Rlioteii, oiiglit (o he|ila(e<l more to the west than lliey 
arc by d\Vn\ille. 'I'he letter «»f the C,'hinese general, i[iiot- 
cd by Gro*<ier, makes the distance tietweeii China and 
Cashgar nearly miles greater than it is in d*Aii\ille\s 
map of Asia. 

Wliate\er may in that respect he the fact, ra tern Hiik- 
haria, a country ho- a long tiiiie inhahited or governed hy 
Tarta;H, and included iinilcr the name of I'm kcstaii, must 
be bounded on the north and east the Kalmiik countiy : 
on the south it comes in coiiiact with Little Thibet, and the 
less known parts of (ireat Thibet: on the wesf, it is sepa- 
rated from Great liukliaria hy the Beloot 'I'ag, or Ueloor 
mountains, and peiliaps by a liigli plateau called the plain 
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HOOK of Vamor, wliirli lias been considered as the country where 
xxxix. iiip Indus takes its rise. 

^ ^ ^ I'lie ri^er of Yarkand crosses tliis rountr\ in an easterly 

thi- tun io- roiirse, and iliscliarges itself into the lake Lop or Loknor, 
* * whirli seems to he a {'oiiiinon rereptaele for a great niiinhcr 

of ri'ers. 'I h** !«*i*i*itiir\ seems to he [>lain and le\cl in the 
middle, at least we hear of no inotintain diain; hut on the 
north and west it i^ eticin led niouittains or ele\ated 
table lands. It is asserted that these contain many gold 
and sil\er mines, hut neither tlie aborigines ol the country 
nor the Kalmnks are ar(|iiaiiited with the art of ”.orking 
them: tiny coiilent tlieiiisehes with collecting the dust of 
the^e metals, hroiiglit down in almndaiite l>\ the torrents 
wliieli are formed h\ the imdting ol the snows, and carry it 
to Cliina .md 'riilmlsk in Siberia. It also affords vSoiiie pre- 
cious sfniies. 

t'lii.mr fil' Arc'oi ding tti Man o INdo, the prox inre of I'asbgar lias ail 
’ ’ extent of live da\s’ jouriie\ ; it is (a»\en‘d witli towns and 

castles, gardens and In aiitifnl fields, proiliicing good grapes, 
ol wliK'li wine is made; there is also an abundance of fruit 
of oilier kinds, i'otton, flax, and beiiifi. are ciilii\ ated. The 
riiiiiesc general who siihdiied this (oiintr> in trait,* writes 
that the soil is poor: tin* inhahitants coxetous, and fi iigal in 
their mode ol lixiiig;) that there are about tit), ()()() families, 
Ititio xillages aiitl liaiiilets in the proxinceof Rasbgar or 
I'asligar; liiit perliaps be meant the xxliolc of Bnkliaria, 
wliicb lia'o receixed the name of the kingdom of ('asligar. 
'The toxxii of the same name, fornuM’lx tin* residence of tlio 
klians of eastern Hiikliaria, rei kons, ac (’ording to tlie saiiio 
geiieial. \it)() families. It is liiiiit ot brii k. 
ri.ivsiMP of 1 he proxiine of Yarkand is sitiiatetl to the east of Cash- 
\.iik.ni It is(.ilietl Karcao in one edition of Marco i*olo; Bar- 

can in the 'I’lexiso edition ; Carcliaii and Carcam in others: 

< 1 1 1 \t I oiinl ol t iiin I . 

» M.li. o Po’.o, p It <M ;l lof t 0-1* <*«•! II I 'o. K ’jljoii of Ml li liior \>- 

iiii-i', « .»!’. I'J. MU 0 »»* Iirpiri.il I.^'-ar>.) IS'.at c.| Tic\j‘o of 1 ^ 90 , 

’jtf.itly ii’rouimrinlfO b, rinkciioii am' \\ aiktuatM. lU rfM faultv, ana 

■ lui’o -I It iM \ 
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Buoi^eiul, Onnlakrnt), anil Arilakoiitl. in Abiilfrila* Alher- book 
gcndi anil ollior rastciii xM-ilrrs.* Tins province' is fertile xxxix. 
in ruttnn anil in all tin* iiorrssaries of life. people, ar- "" 

coriliiig to M. l*oio, are able arti/ars. Hut ibe\ are \ery 
generally su! jei t to s\%elle(l leg'* anil gnitres, wliidi are at- 
tribiiteil to the water wliirli the\ ili Ink. Vaikanil, sitiiateil 
on the river of the same name, is tlioiiglit by smne to be the 
present capital of Hokliaiia. l lie opinion of I’ltis lie la 
Croix, wlio, ill bis learned notes on Sberefeildiii, considers 
Yarkand as anotber name tor Casligae, is snnieiently refiiteil 
by the accounts of Marco !*o|o, anil the Cliinese gmieral. 

The proxiiice of koten or K«>taii lies on tlie south-east j rft»vim:«*o! 
of the former. According f<i M. l*olo, it is eight day s* jour- 
ney in extent; cotton, flax, lietnp, wloat, \ines, and other 
useful vegetables, are ciilti\ated here. 'I'he inhabitants arc 
industrious and warlike. | 

Karaia or Keieia, whiih is placed to the I'ast of kotaii* l'io\ nil r ot 
is neither the i‘aria noi* the C'arit of M. INilo, whuh \\e 
shall lind to he in the south ol 'I hih< t. and in the Hirman 
empire. 'I'his pro\iii(e piohaiily belongs to l.ittle Hiikha- 
ria. With legardto the (wo toilowing pro\ itn es or coun- 
tries, that point is h's^ r«'rt.tin. 

“(in the south east id* Koiam," says M. I’olo, “ the |.,„viin i *•: 
pruiinrc of I'oym is siiu.ded,*’ (in some editions it is writ-*'"^"*' 
ten Peyiii,) “ it contains seM*ral t.iwns and castles; through 
the capital tie re runs a ri\er, wlm h carries down prei ious 
stones, such as chalcedony and jasper. 'I'his i oiintry pro- 
duces abuiidance of silk.” DWiixiile and Korsler consider 
it as an Oasis adjoining Little Hiikliaria ; perhaps the Thi- 
betian term which denotes a pro\iiiee or department, 

might justify the coiijei tiirc that i*oym is the northern part 
of ThibeL 

All these pro\inres, says M. Polo, constitute part of ciiy «if Ci - 
Circat Turkest.tn. “Tlic lirst town is Ciarchiaii or Ciar- 


Se« liiuiiotiK‘({^;<‘ niic'neil, KhoUri .md 

T The traveller “b<twc»'ii .tml ScimjI.iii.*’ 

A^i t'> Cieir wailUt ch;trae(cr ims of M. I*»>lo i* read l>y fcoiii* 

I’i ‘o ioc the cpjx-siif i;»» iiitn:;. 
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tiam. Going tVom Ciarcliian, a journey of 6ve clays, across 
a sanely country, containing salt waters and son * fresh, we 
arrive at the confines of the (>i ‘at Desert, viheri there is a 
toun called loh or Lop, ^ituatMi east-north-east of Poym/’ 
We .see nothing in tliis passage to show that Ciarchiaii is a 
separate canton to the east of Poyin, as the translators have 
com liided. 'There is no neressity to make first a long turn 
to the sontli-ea^'t, and then come round in a norttierly di- 
rection to go south-east a second piie. 'This won d he tlio 
tour whic'h they give to M. l\do. Hnt does he himself 
say that he was at Toy in? We do not see that nc does. 
Itesiiles, the expression, first city, may designate tl.c capital 
of 'Turkestan ; now that capital was Yarkand, called be- 
fore that Tare). am. Might not tliat he the ]>Iare of which 
^1. Polo speaks? Acs'ort'ing to this hypothesis, it W'oiild 
he necessary to hring the city of Lop nearer, to shorten 
the course of the river \aikainl, and enlarge the extent of 
the desert. 

Kastern 'Turkestan, a country once rich and beautiful, 
had. ill the time of Marco Polo, been ra^agc‘d hy the I'ar- 
tars, and was still exposed to tlieir visits of devastatiuii. 
i'liah edonies and j ispers are loiiinl in it. 'The inhabitants 
possessed tloi ks ; every person alter harvest hid his coni in 
a hole under the sand, in a place known only to himscir, the 
surface being cpiic'kly siiiootlied over hy the di’iftirig sand of 
the desert. Always in dread <d* being robbed, they carried 
along with th«‘in no more than a month’s provision. Per- 
haps the same description will still apply to the condition 
of this people. 

The origin and manners of the people of Little Bukha- 
ria are little known: the populatieiii, notwithstanding the 
admixture of some Kaliiiiiks, is chiefly rom|Mised of native 
Bukhariaiis, who are said to have tawny complexions; but 
many among them are handsome and well formed. Their 
language, whic h is called Zagathayan, is nothing else tliaii 
tlie Turkish : their idiom is mixed with a great number of 
Peraian words. 

Beritinck tells us that here as in (treat Bukharin, the 
Tartars give the townsmen the appellation of 'Taujiks or 
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tributanen. These never use- arms, a rirrumstanre E^bich book 
makes them contemptible in the eyes of the Tartars, to 
vrhom a regular tribute is paid by every town and village "" 
of the country. They difTer from the waiiilering nations 
of the east in not being divided into tribes. I'he Chinese 
.VUissionaries also make a distinction between the Bukhari^ 
ans and the Tartars.* But in that instanre we must pro- 
bably understand hy Tartais the Kaliniiks, hy whom the 
country was ronqiiei*ed, and by> the Biikliariaiis the real 
Tartars or 'rurks. ^ 

The dress of the men goes no lower than the ralf of the Di ess. 
leg: it is bound by a girdle like the Polish gariiieiit. 'Plio 
women wear a similar one. with long ear'i'ings and pen- 
dents, like the women of Thibet; their hair is ef|oally di\id- 
ed into long tresses, and adorned writli ribbands. 'I'hey dye 
their nails with the juice of fienne. Both sexes wear long 
drawers, and boots of Russian leather: tlie head dress istho 
same with the 'I'urkish. The generality of the houses aro 
of stone, and decorated with furniture of (’liinese manufac- 
ture. Tea is the general beverage of the country; it ia 
taken with milk, butter, and salt, in the manner of tho 
other nations of central Asia. 'Phe women are purchased, 
and hence handsome girls area source of wealth to their 
parents. 

The K^lmtks may he considered as the western Mon- Inn Kal-^ 
gols. Mofint Bogdo gave occaHioti to this ancient divi- “*^“^**' 
sion of the tribes. After 1579, all the Kalniuk country 
acknowledged the dominion of the Emperor of (yhiiia* 

The Rhan-Taidsha could raise 20,000 men friiin Little 
Bukharia, by taking one man out of e\ery ten families. 

This gives 200,000 families, r(|ui valent to a pr»pulation of a 
million. The Ralmuks themsehes, without reckoning 
the Eleuths of Roko-Nor, probably amounted to a mil- 
lion, Their country, which comes in contact with China 
6n the east, and Tartary on tho west, is bounded by 

• DuhAlde, IV. p. 461. 

vor. II. 60 
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Silirriil on tlic north, and Thibet on tlic south. Its surface 
IS equal to the whole of France, Italy, and Spain; their 
latitudes are the same, but in climate, productions, and nisin- 
ner*^, the ilifference is very wide. 

Wc have a very iinjieifert knowledge of the provinces, 
or ratlicr deserts and oiises, which occupy that ^ast exler^ 
of country. 

Tlieele\ated rca;ioii which dWnvillc calls Kankaragay, 
and in whicli the river lrt\sh takes its rise, has probably 
one of the most rigorous climates of the (dd continent. 
Moiittt Hogdo, and the other niotintriins in the neiirhboiir' 
hood, are covered witli perennial Sfiow. 1'he 'I'shashaii- 
'i’ala, or white plain, is one of the most cle\ateil plains in 
the world, and the same thing may he said of the environs 
of lake /ai/aii. It seems to he among the inotir.tains of 
Hogdfi that we innst searrh for the Ringiii-'l'alas* of Marco 
Polo, a <oun<ry which produced steel anil asbestos, and 
which was sixteen da} s' journey from the pro\ince of 
llamil. 

'I’lie country to which the name of Songnria properly be- 
longs is a liasin or concave plateau, hounded on the north' 
by the mountains of I high or I Iii-'Fag. and on the soiitli 
by t!ie Alak iliaiii. 'riiere is a series of lakes, the last 
and largest of which is tlie lake of Palcati or Halcash ; we 
are tohl tliat a person can scarcely walk round it in fitteeii 
days. It is about two degrees and a half long, and more 
than one degree in breadth* ’I'he river Hi, augmented by a 
mimber of other streams, falls into lliis lake, which has no 
outlet. 

It is on tlie hanks of the Hi that Hie Songars, a tribe of 
Kalmiiks, attracted by the exuberance of the pasture, had 
fixed the seat of their power; their Kliani-Taidsha lived 
ill a place called Harcash. There they kept immense 
droves of horses and fat-tailed sheep ; their horned cattlo 
and camels were not so numerous. The great Tamerlane, 
says an eastern histoHuii, stopped on mount Ulugh to sur- 
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vey the iinmoii.se which sproatl out at it.s base like a hook 

sea of veiMiure.* 'riii.s rouiitry uas prohah1\ the xxxix. 

the traveller Uiibruquis,t »hJ the Irgoiie-Koiid of 
Ahiii^azi.t 

I'ho iiKiiiiitains on tlic south «>f Sonf;aria cotnprehendod 
«o<Tordiiig to d’Anville the niiciont estnldishiiioiits of the 
Oignors or Igoors, the anrehtors of the Hungarians. The Oi- 
As it appears that those nioiiiitaiiis are easily passed, 
except at the straits of Choiigez. it is \er) possible o\. 
that they may be only a series of plateaus of an ele\ a- 
tioii greater than that which series as their base. Agri- 
culture and trade formerly animated this country, which 
i.s waternl by a multitmle of kiiihII rivers. 'riie ci\ili- 
'/ationof the Oigoors is as old as two centuries before the 
Christian era; their language was the 'rnrki.sh ; their let- 
ters arc written from top to bottom like those of the ancient 
Syrians. 'I'lieir alphabet, on which M. Langles is prepai*- 
*ing a work, seems to owe its orgiii to the de\aiiaghari 
or Indian mode of writing.*^ The country id‘ the Oigooi*H 
went also hy the name of (ietlia; and perhaps the (letes, Crti... 
who were its inhabitants, were descended tVom the niicieiii 
Massagetes. 'rids counti^ includes likew i^* the ( Kiitoii of 
Turfaii, situated on the declivity of the plateau of i>igoor 
to the north of lake Loknor. Tiirfaii is a considerable 
town, frequented liy the inercliaiits who travel bi'tweeii 
Persia and China. It is douhtless the 'I'arste or 'J'arso 
inciitioned by King llaithon, and whicli he describes as the 
capital of the nourishing empire of the logoiirs. 

“The cnipireof Tar‘-a*.*’ says llaithoii, in his history of 
the east. ( li. ** contains three pro\ inre.s, the chiefs of w liicli 
arc called kings. The inliabttants are called logoors; they 
abstain most rigidly from drinking wine and eating aniiual 
food. They raise much wheat, but have no \iucs. Tiicir 

llistoire (If Tiinur Bey, par Sc lirrcfedrUn, lia«lijitc ]>ar Frtiv (!p M Ooi\ 
hr. III. rh. 10. 

1 Forster, l>er.onveilpe Hans Ic jNord, p. 170, 

t Abij!?«*'/i, liistoire nr-ral des Tat.u*-, In. I. th. . 

’ I'Unllf*. AInhaSrt Manfrh»‘nii, 
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(owns aro very pleasant, and contain many temples dedi- 
cated to (lie \\ois!»ip of idols ; they cultivate the arts atid 
srienres. hut aiv not at all addicted to war; the} have a 
peculiar mode of writing, which has been adopted by all 
their neiglihours.”* 

The town of Loj), mentioned by M. I’olo, was situated 
on the ri\er Varkatid, a little above the place where it 
falls into the lake of Loktior. On the journey from little 
Dukharia to China, it was usual to stop here to make the 
necessary pre)iarations for crossing the (ireat Desert. 

Another road led to China oy liami, Ilainil, or 
Chamtil. a small province surrounded on all hands by de- 
serts ; “the climate,’* says the niissiooary Diihalde,t **is 
very warm in summer. I'he grounti produces scarcely 
any thing hut melons and grapes; the former in particu- 
lar are ol ex ellent (piality ; they are preserved during 
v\iiitcr, and are ser%ed up at the table of the Emperor of 
i>hina.*’ (Ilher writers make this country contain agate 
anti diamond tpiairits.i The inhabitants arc strong and 
large men, well t lotlied and lodged, and generally profess 
the Mahomet an faith. In the time of Marco Polo they 
were ithdators; he describes them as gootl-natured and 
merry s;t\ ages, rit'li in the produt c of their soil, and em- 
phiyeil mm li ill singing and dam ing. When a tra\eller 
arr‘*\cs in tlseir i mniii \ , and wishes to lodge with one of 
them, the persmi «»ii w liniii his choice is fixed gives up his 
house, wilt*, anti family, entirely to the gtit'st, whom he in- 
xesls f.ir tlu* time with all the prerogatiws of the master 
of the fainil}, ipiits his house, goes through the city in 
qiit*Kt of e\er\ thing that can contribute to the gratification 
find amusement of his guest, ami docs not re-occiipy his 
house till the latter has left it. Manighu-Kliaii wished in 
vain toaholish the practice. The inhabitants regard it as 
^ precept of religion, and belieic that by giving it up they 

* n.Mihon, Ol lent. t. «. 

T T. IV. p.26 aiiJ 54. 

, Description Clime, n. 241, 6m 
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^vpu1l1 inriir tlio risk of bringing the curse of sterility on book 
thvir lamU.* wxix. 

L«‘a\iiig the sanily anil *<011110 plains nf tho groat ilosort ” 

of C<»lii, wo rriiiio lo the miinfrios whicli roniiod in the 
twriftli ('ottrni’v itio pMWoi'fiil oinpiro nf 'I'angoot. wliirh 
}iroliahl\ r\toii<loil n\or the nnrtli-wost part of China, the 
con»»ti V •»* tin* Sil.iii'i. ami p< -rliiipH ii\n- tlir wlmlr or part 
. at least ol I'l ’ » M iicn INib# gi%rs a (lotaih-il ilrsi rip- 
tinii 'if it: Kanipino, wtutii <■ < im \\;is tl.i* capi- 

tal of 'raiignnt, sn-ins to ho the Kaiitcliou ol il i v. i 
am! Singai the inmiorii Sig.iri. ri*o # 1 'is* journey fmin 
Kampioo ho places the country of Krgi oi iMgttol, ^‘hi* l-'nirouii 
termination too/ siguifiing ** kingiloiir* in the Tangoot and 
I'iiibotian ianguages.i) whore tlio iniisk animal, the grunt- 
ing ox, ami tlio (* hi nose plioa* 4 atit, wore soon. 'I'ho inodorns 
give Tangoot the name of Kokotior or llohonort i. r. the 
blue lake. In tln'Chiiioso go»*graphi it is lallci! Ziiii hay. | 

"Sati'lioo s< • ins to he a ( oiisalerahle town, situated on a s.iirhoi* 
fiinall stroaiii whii li falls into the river rolonkir; and the 
latter runs into the desert^ and terininate.s in a lake called 
Hara-nor. 

I’ho boundaries «if 'rangnot and 'I'hihet are still wholly 
unknown to ns, 'I'he Socor or Soocor of Marco J*olo, 
where rhiiharh grew, Hniiis to he the Sooc of the map 
V'hirli the missionaries give of 'I'ltihef. Not far from this 
is the canton of Seri. 'I’he Biikharian men lianls who 
brought rhuharh to Kiakta, tohl M. I’allas that *Mhere was 
a town called Srlin (perhaps Soriit) situated to the south- Town i.i 
west of lake lioliu-Nor, on a ri\er which runs into the 
Hoang-ho : all the country consists of high and arid moun- 
tains; rhuharh grows in the clefts of the rocks in most 
places; the roots are pulled up in April and Ma}, then 
cleaned and hung on trces.”$ 


Soucfti . 


• Marco Polo, rh. 45. 

* 7 MitliridatcF, I. 72. 

t Extract from Dai-iyn*y-tundbchi, m Hu&ching'b Magazin XU' 

554. 

• (alias, /oyages cn Ens»ic. IV. 216, (trad, in 4ro.'> 
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Tlic Kalmiikn prefer the freedom of their nomadic state 
and their portable dwellings, to all the cotivenieDces of a 
settliMl life. Ilontliig, the rare of the flocks, and the 
building of tents, arc considered as the only occupations 
suited to the dignity of a free son of the desert. Domes- 
tic labours fall to the share of the \iomen. I'liey also 
pit'll and stiike the tents, saddle and bring out the horses; 
hours nf leisure aic as rare v^itli them as they are frequent 
^itli the iiieii. 'The (Jhinese eiidea\oiir to gi\e the Kalmiiks 
agricultural liaMts; in this they will not easily succeed, as 
the rnggid cliniate and arid soil either hatiisli rural culture 
from tlie greater part of their countr}, or render its produce 
precarious. 

Mare*s milk is preferred by almost all the people of 
Asia to that of the cow'. 'riiis milk, in its rect^nt state, is 
nioie fluid than cow*h milk, hut it has a slight alkalino 
taste. wlii<li makes it o(rensi\eto Kuropeans. When allow- 
ed to stand for n suflicieiit time in dean \essels, it acquires 
an acid, \iiious. and \ery agreeable taste; and a few drops 
of cieam can with some ilifliculty he obtained from it. I'ho 
Kahi iiks make trorii the milk a slightly spirituous drink, 
whit It they call aniha. anti tmt as is commonly 

said : kowmis is the Tartar, not the Ralmuk term lor the 
milk td‘ the mare.* 

'Tlieii- I’mo I t'tnisists almost entirely of articles of dairy, and 
the flesh tif animals, giuieiallj^ what the\ take in hunting, 
for tlie\ seltitiiii kill their domestic' ani uals. 

T\iv felt with which their tents are coxered is of their 
own niaiiiifat tore. 'The wtimcti liaxe iiinoiiiiiion skill in 
preparing the skins of animals, and making fnini them 
utensils of all kimls. The men maiiufaitiiie suine of their 
arms. 

The language of the Ralmiiks is the same with that of 
the Mongols, and totally different from the Tartar, botR 
in worda and in syntax. It contains sexeral proper names 


Pallas, Voyoges, I. 491, 
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of. Hunnic origin.* The frequency of monosYllable-s rc- book 
. mihcls us of the Thibetian and Cliinese laiigiiagcs.t xxxix. 
prived of articles, scarcely admitting the aid of pro- 
nouns, or the elegant effects of coiijiinctions, and giving 
few inflections to the verb, it a|i|iears one of the imoi*est, 
but also one of the most ancient latigimges in the world. 

It is said to be sononiiis, harmonious, and |mh tical.^ 'flic K.iimuk 
.affecting romance.s and epic poems of this pcfiple* partake 
of the sombre and magnificent nature of their country. 

The rocks, the torrents, and the meteors of t>.Hsian, figure 
here, along with legends of miiach s ni»t Ic.ss wild and 
absurd than those of the Hindoos. Yet they contain fea- 
tures of sublime truth with which persons of all nations, 
whatever may be their factitious habits, must he pleased.^ 

The romantic story of one of their rugiti\e tribes begins 
thus: **Tho waters of the vast lake, after exhausting all 
their stormy fury, subside into a calm. Such are the trou- 
bles of this world, and their tranquil oblivion.*^ These no- 
mades have fHienis of twenty cantos and upwards, preserved 
hy ti*adiiion alone. 'I’heir bards or djangnrtshi recite them 
from memory, surrounded by attentive and enraptured au- 

Such ag Jdunz"fk^ Denzik^ F.mtdzar^ fVt, &('. Sec Uci^inunii'g 

norntitli^clie So ite'CiiieM tii ter den Kaliiiuki i>, I p 

T Vocab. Petrop. No. 137. Fain, Mem. Toput^i. III. (in fieiniaii.) 

Fi'tchci'g Ilifetory oi Siberia, inlrod. p. 40, mu Ciermuii.) 

t The following is a psistige from a heroic roinaiiri n ih<> Kalirnik language : 
Tuthtfnail tun hiimatn ahuolal man ,i ’ atdduU %tw 

Minister thus spoken rounleiiance hut edevated prophet mind but 
(cmoofilaangtat bui^at uosawkylainlax guigam tnoo luoni:LVolak,,Jli niggai 
tranquil body iinportant visage but serene. I a 

tobylongtoo kakshtn jnoekai noog. atoo mttn, 
sulfering old man very aged truly. 

TVunita/ion. The minister thus spoke; thy noble ronnteiianrn nnnniinces a 
prophet; thy mind is tranquil ; thine exterior cotnmanding ; thy look serene, 
f. ant an old man, suffering and oppressed with age. i$ee Bergmann, in the 
work already referred to, 1. 114. 

1 Kalmuk Romances, in Pallas's Memoirs of the Mongolian Nations, 1. 
p. 153, (in German.) 
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ilienccs.^ Bc.si(lc<i the Mongolic alphabet, \ihicir consists 
of forty-four letters joined perpendicularly, the Kalmuks 
have an Indian character called the onetkak, ^hicli they 
employ in their magical incantations. 

The ignorant arniganre of Europeans regards the free 
people of Asia as 8a\ages without laws or manners; but 
the khanats nf Asia are at least ef|iially respectable with 
our feudal governments of the middle age. The Kal- 
muks have three distinct classes in societv : the nobility^ 
who arc called ‘‘white hones;** the common people, 
consisting of sla\es, who are denominated hlaek bores;’* 
and the clergy, who are descended from both of these 
c astes, and eonsist of free men. I'lie noble ladies arc 
c alled “ w bite tlesh,** and the women of the lower orders 
“ black llesh.** 'riie genealogv is always reekemed b^ the 
male connections, or “the bonc*s.*’ I'lie power of the 
Klian-Tanlsha, or head prince, must be estimated only by 
the n limber and importance of his suhjcTts, and not at alT 
by the extent of his territory, which in that vast country 
is of little value*. 'Flie siihjects of eac li cliiiT form an oof* 
ou.s', wliieli is divided into imaks^ consisting <d' from 250 to 
.ii)0 fainilies ; each iinak is commanded hy a S.iissan or 
iiohleman. NVhen they have a great khan, the princes sub- 
mit to his direc tion mily in matters of general concern. 
Tlie tribute c*onsi*,ts <»!’ a tenth part of the llorks and other 
propert}. Ail the men aie obliged to apprar on horseback 
before the prince cm the first siiinmoiis when he has ocea- 
sion for military .service, and he dismisses tho.se who arc 
iincpialifuMl for the fatigues of war. Thc*y are armed with 
bows, lances, sabres, and sometimes fire-arms; but the lat- 
ter are chielly coiiliiied to men of rank. 'J’hcrich warriors 
wear a coat of mail funned of rings, or that kind called 
chain armour, such as was u.scd in Europe in the fifteenth 
century. 

The religion of the Kalmuks, in common w ith all the 
Mongolian, Mantclioorian, and Thibetian nations, is tha^ 


‘ IVr’irntiM. 11. CJ'. »Vi', 
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of the Dalai Lnma. This soieroigii |irim is rlio<;oii from hook 
vcllow Sifans, I'allas roiisidors as a Kalnuik tribe. 

lin our ilesrription of 'riiibrt \\e sliall gi\e a \ie\vof this 
system. We may oiih olmer\e, that of all nations they 
are in most romplete siihjiTtimi to the ilominion of priests^ 
to-^^hom they roinmit the iliierlion of all their alfairs; no- 
thing is (lone without ( oiisulting a irr/Zoiij^ or juggler, who c•rllon|;^o• 
. pretemls to interrogate tlie gods by means of sorceries. * 

'I'liese U'\\ a handsome tribute on their cre- 

dulous (lot ks ; they li\e in luxury; (‘elihiu^y is enjoin- 
ed on them, hut considerable licTin’es are (‘onsidered as 
their right, particnlarly in the houses of those who shew 
them hospitalit) in the course of their fre(|iient peregrina- 
tions.* 

M’licn we pass Mount Dogdo, we enter the country of .M‘»N(.«* 
the true Monools. I'he middle of this iTgion is a (ohl"^' 
and barren table land ; it forms the termination of the dc- 
sect of Shamo or Cobi, wbich is about 1100 miles long, 
and the western and soutliern extremities of wbicli extend 
to Thibet and Little Hukliaria. I'lie coinitries of llainil, 

Lop, and otlier fertile Oases, afford short interruptions to 
its friglitliil uniformity, 'riiere are meadows along thu 
banks ot the ri\ers where llie small Mongolian horses wan- 
der in large drones, and the wild djiggetai comes to take 
his rapid meal in the pasture. 

The countries in the neigld»oiirhf»od of the great W’all of (.'muaiy t>i 
China have a climate similar to that of (Germany. The 
prevalent soil is of a cla) textuiT. At /lie-holl, on the 
confines of Mongolia, in iat. 41' 58', the Knglish accom- 
panying Lord Macartney saw aspens, elms, lia/el and W'al- 
niit trees; but on the mouiitaiiis the pines were small, and 
the oaks stunted.f The Yellow or Sharra Mongols wan- 

•“C€hbnl lour esl present; rnnrs quniid iN voyngenf, il‘j <tr!» Ir Jrolt 
^ partager le lit dc leur< hotesses, el iJs vovacent ” 

Maraoney'b Emba'-i’ 
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dcr in this country, while the Kalkas, or Black Mongols, 
occupy the places lying north of the great desert. This 
’ last country, adjoining Siberia, is very little known. Ac- 
cording to the accounts given by Pallas. Sokolof. and Patrint 
liussian Daooria is subjected to powerful summer heatSf 
and tlio secoinlary niouiitaiiis are covered with beautiful 
forests of pines, birches, elms and poplars; while the plains 
support niiineroiis flocks, and ma\ be cultivated for seve- 
ral sorts of grain. It was natural to infer that Chinese 
llaooria. and scniie other parts of the north of Mongoliat 
rese I'ble it in climate and productionh. The journey of 
the last Itnssian embassy being begun in the miildle of 
winter, and stopping at a distance of about 200 miles from 
the tVuntier. we <»nly know that the country contains arid 
• plains and steep nriiiiitaiiis, many of them wooded, and 
aliouiiding in wild hoars, deer, and elks.* There is a 
mountain here Indd in peculiar veneration, called Khan- 
CHa, or the Royal Mountain.** on which there are several 
temples and seipniclires. It is tlioiiglit that the principal tin 
mines of the Chinese are in this cmintry. It is ascertain* 
cd that the Chinese ha^e a %ery profitable establishment of 
iron works near lake Iroi. about forty miles frfim Kiakta* 

The lloangho traverses part of southern Mongolia. 
About the middle, and farther to the east, there are many 
small rivers wirnh are lost in the sands. In the north tho 
Selingha and the tlrrlifni carry their waters to lake Baikal, 
while tiie Kerhui and the tinon join to form the magnifl* 
cent riuT Amoor, which flows through the territory of the 
ManU hoos. 

At the base of the Bogdo mountains we find the great 
lake kosogol, and some others of considerable extent. Mar- 
co Polo has left us a description of the lake Ciatiga. which 
seems to be identical with Tsahan. or Tsahaii-Nor. On the 
banks of this lake the great khan had a country seat; it 
abounded with swans, Phariani argt, cranes, partridges^ 


\rcount of the Rusjtan Erob&ssr. EphCm. Geo^r. XXI. p. SCT. 
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and quails ; but the cold being sevei'C, tlio khan visited it book 
oidj in summer.* xxxix< 

• It lias been tliniiglit by several authors fliat this roiintry * 
Bras once fillrfl \iitli large cities; but it i« miirli more pro- 
bable that the Mongols have never been siifHc ii iitl> iiume- 
rfNis« nor siiflirietif|\ rirli and indiistrioii-. to build cities 
Borthy bf the name. E\en the f.mioiis Kiirnkornin* the Knrako> 
Ho-lin of the Chinese, the seat of a great Miingoliaii em- 
pire, uas built of earth anil Bond. IVrliaps it Baa a sum- 
mer residence, like the present Zlie-lioll, uhere tlie em|>e- 
ror of China i*eceived the British ambassador l.ord Ma- 
cartney. Zlie-lioll coiitaiiiH a spacious Ciiinese palace, ex- 
tensile and magnitireiit gardens, some pagodas or temples, 
and a croud of wretched lints. If deserteil, the whole 
BTould disappear in less than a century. It is matter of no 
surprise that we searcli in \aiii for any vestiges of Karako- 
rum. According to dWni ille it is situated on the Kngiii- 
Moren. about the 44th degree of latitiiile, and lOGth of lon- 
gitude (from London); hut according tn Fischer,! on 
the banks of the (lr< lion, at 103** of hnigitiide and 47* of 
latitude. 'I'he princes and chief priests of the Kalkas- 
Moiigtds lived not many lears ago in a camp called tlio 
Oorga, about 220 miles from Kiakta, on the riier I'lila ; 
this camp has been converted into a town, and called Ky- 
rse.| 'riie temples, the houses of the priests, and the linusc Kyne. 
of the Cliim*se liceroy, arc the only wooden edifices ; the 
rest consist of tents. 

Maimatshin, a small town on the ver> frontier of RuRsiSt othe» 
is the seat of the trade with Kiakta. Naooii is a iiiercaii- 
tile town, at the distance of a nioiith’s journey in a south- 
east direction from the Russian |K»st of Zooroochaitu, on 
the river Argoon ; the merchants of that place come to this 
post armed with bows and arrows, and bring with them 


Marco Polo dc Reb. Oiicnl. 1. ch. 64. Forster, IXcoufertei dans le Nord, 
• I. jp. S30. 

t Intcoduction to the History of Siberia, (in German.) 

I EpMin. Gfo^r. XXI. 230. Bruns, Ausscreuropsisebe Ceo$r. I. 
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HOOK fitiifTs of pxrrllcnt manufacture. Their language is neither 
xxxix. (jiiiiiem* nor Motigtilic.* 

The Mongols, like the Ralmiiks, ha\efliit noses, small 
j-i)i8. oh|ii|iie e%es, thick li|is, short chins, and scanty beards; 
Hiysir.ii j^p,. ijirgrp .||||| |iroiiiiiietit ; their blac k hair adds 

iioii. ' to the elfrct ol their reddish-hrow ii or u llow complexions. 
Blit more ri\ili 7 ed, in ronsrrpience of their former residi'tice 
in Chi* a, tle\ are moie tiartafde, inore hospitable, and 
more addii tt‘d to pleasure. 'I'he riissians of Daooria consi- 
der tin* Moiig<d:an v. omen as im»re fertile than their own. 
iniij^uiii. 'riiese women are also inifiistrions and clieerfiil, I'lie reli- 
gious hooks of the Mongolians are written in the kingiinge 
of'l'angoot or I'hiln't, and eveiv imak lias a schoolinastei*. 
The lamas or priests, and their heads the khutnctn, enjoy 
great consideration, and are iiniler the authority of the 
grrat Dalai Lama. 

of Bol\gam\, tlioiigh allowed, is uncommon. I'hey marry 
vei\> >ouiig, and the women bring to their hiishands a por- 
tion iniattleor in sheep. They light their fii*es in the 
middle of their tents; and in the deserts cow -dung is used 
as fuel. I'lie tents of the nobility are liiiiig with silk stuffs 
in the inside, and the tlooi*s covered w iih Persian carpets. 
Tin, sil\er, and porcelain \essels are used in the houses of 
the great. The tents of the coininoii people are made of a 
kind of felt. In some places they erect binall temples^ 
round which wooden houses are built. 

Z>rc>3. 'I'liey sliaxe their heails, leading only one ringlet, and 
co^er them with a llat-Ntiaped \ellnw cap. 'This at least 
is the case among the Sharia Mongols. 'rhe^> wear wide 
pantaloons, a small \est with tight slee\e.s, and a girdle in 
which they stick the sabre, the kniCe, and smoking appara- 
tus. 'i'he upper part of their dress is of woollen cloth, 
with wide sleeves; their feet are wrapped in linen, over 
which they wear leather boots, which are generally either 
black or yellow'. Tfiey arc not yet so far advanced in 
F»o{t. luxury as to use shirts. The Mongols live on animal food, 

" Sckolof. clans rallas, Voyaee, IN', p. 620. 4io 
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ivhich they <iomrtimo<s cat with peaaorbrana; wafer their book 
ordinary drink ; the\ regale theiiiHehes w it h niilk« hutter* ****** 
and kow miss; they have also heroine acquainted with the ^ 

use of spirits, of mead, and still more of tea. 'I'heir flocks 
consist of horses, camels, hhn k cattle, slieep, and goats. 

The women tan leather, cleanse the esculent roots, cure the 
winter pro\isioiis h\ salting or drying, and distil the ko\v> 
miss, or spirit of inare*'« inilk. 'I'he men shoot the winged 
game, and hunt the animals which wander in great tiiiiiibers 
o\er the iast desert. 

%Vhcn the Mongols travel, they dress a whole sheep in its S'iirhIui 
own skin; they take otV the skin, and convert it into a kind ' 

of bag, which they fill with water, along w ith the flesh strip- 
lied from the hones, and throw into it, one after another, a 
number of stones red hot. 'riic meat is thus completely 
cooked, and the hroili is excellent.* 

When the pasture begins to fail, all the tribes strike their ivrrgiiiui< 
tents, wliii h takes pla^e from ten to fifteen times in a year. 

III summer their piogiess is northward, and in winter 
southward. The flocks, the men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, form a regular proc'essioii, followed by the young 
women, singing rlieerfiil sfoigs. The umiisiMiients of these f** a me <; ami 
wandering ami happ} tribes are hoi.'ic races in whic h even 
tlio young women excel ; archery, wrestling, pantomime, 

.singing performed by young women, and generally arcaini- 
paiiied by tlie \ioliii and the flute. 'I'lie sidijects of these 
songs arc love ad\eiitures ; the language is highly iiiflatcd, 
but the melody harsh and disagreeable. Drafts are a fa- 
vourite* game among them. The bodies of the princes and 
chief priests are burned wiili great solemnity, and their tombs 
arc generally eiiriiTled with walls, and <»rnaiiientrd with vc- 
ry high poles, on which strange looking flags are fixed. 

>Ve do iMt know whet!icr the MongoU still retain a su- Mam ugi 
lierslilious but affecting custom described as prevalent 
among them in the time of Marco i'olo.f When two fa- 

f 

• in ilie '^fleciion of Mcmoiib of the Kconomicai Svnety nf Crtcr- 

111. 3tl, (in Ger.i.aii.) 

/ M IT'’'* P«lo ic IV ^ . C>fl*-Ill. I. *■ ’V- 
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miliefl lost at the same time favourite children of different 
sexes, they made between their manes what they called mar- 
riages of the dead; these ailianres were celebrated at the 
graves of the children with much solemnity; and the re- 
spective relations afterwards conducted themselves to one 
another as {lersoiis united by the ties of blood. 

The Mongols, though less addicted to superstition than 
the Kalmuks, have more external appearance of religious 
worship. They build temples, some of which are of stone. 
Books are more common am> tig them than among the Kal- 
miiks. They have, in addition to their ordinary writing, a 
kind of short-hand cMci\aksh<ir. derived from the Tangoot. 
Their common alphahet contains 98 characters, some of 
which represent w/Inde syllables.* This alphabet seems to 
be in a great measure borrowed from the Oigoors. Tho 
Mongolir language, wlihli is little known, is the same as 
that of the Kaliiitiks already described. 

I'lic khans of soiitlierii Mongidia are entirely subject to 
Cliina, (lay an annual tribute, and present tbenisrives at the 
einperoris court in the posture of the humblest vassals. But 
no tribute seems to be exaiied of the khans of the Ralkas. 
Tliey receive, on the contrary, a small salary from the 
emperor, which is no doiiht as an arkiiowledgmeiit for their 
station as a garrison to protect the Kussian fnmtier. To 
complete the \ lew of the imperfect but remarkable civiliza- 
tion of the Mongols, it must be stated that, since 1620, they 
have been in the possession of a complete code of laws, sub- 
scribed bj^ forty -four princes and chiefs. In these the great- 
er part of crimes are punished b) fines, and actions of public 
utility are rewarded, lie who refuses milk to a traveller is 
fnuMl of a sheep. The evidence of the ordeal is admitted^ 
likewise solemn oaths from a superior warranting the inno- 
cence of an inferior; institutions coinciding with those 
which existed in Europe during the middle ages. 


Baycr^ Elem. Utter. Mongol., lu ibe ccinincnt. Betrop. HI. 189, IV. 289.; 
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TnR rrntral zone of Asia ends with M(»iigo]ia nnd the hook: 
Siolki chain of mountains. The rivers no longer How xi.. 
along an elevated plain. 'I’he ground inrliiieH to the sea of - 

Okhotsk on the one side, and the Yellow Sea on the ***^**‘*’* i, . 
The plants and the tis^es of temperate rliiiiates begin again • DIMlI I V ol 
to ap|K*ar: hut to the east a high eliaiti of nioiintains, pa 
rallel to the shores of the sea of Chorea, is rontinued through 
the {leninsula of this name, ainl hy its elevation anil its ex- 
tensive forests counteracts the fa\oiirable iiiiliieiif’e of tho 
solar heat. Thoiigli under the same latitudes with Franro 
and Italy, these nioiintains have very long and rigorous 
winters; but the central parts, which are watered by Iho 
river Amoor, enjoy undoubtedly a milder climate. If tho 
agriculture of these parts is deficieiit, the fault must be as- 
cribed to the indolence and ignorance of the inhabitants. 

The territory situated on tho Yellow Sea, or the pmvinco 
of Leaotong, set'.ms to enjoy a climate resembling that of 
Germany and the north of France. 

■ The mountains surrounding Zhe-holl are not very high.* Mouii< 
They present no regular chain, but rather an undulating 
aurCace, and are composed of a bard clay mixed with gravel. 

Pefhap9 the high chain of mountains on the shore of the 

^ ‘ * Staunton's Account of the Chinese Embassy. 
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sra of Tartarv is completely «1c*tarliod from the central chains 
of Asi.a, In the north the Stanovoi mountains send several 
branches to the banks of the river A moor; !>ut mic know 
iKilhii.g of their nature. On all that coast tlierc is frost 
and snow in the middle of SeptMiiber. 

The Chinese t^eograidiers tell us that the river Anioor 
rises in the inotintain of Rente in Mongolia. At first it is 
called the Dnoii ; after reeiixing the Ingada near Nert- 
( hinsk, it reeeiu s the name of the Ainoor.’*’ The Uussiaiis 
call this united stream the Shtika; it is after the Shilka 
is joiiKsI hv the Kerloti that they call it the Amoor. The 
length and ^i/e of the Shilka and Kerlon appear to be equal. 
I'iio \moor, called Seglialieii-Oola[ by llie Mantchoos and 
'rungooses, reeeiv»s from the south two great ri\ers, the 
Songari-l la. in Chinese Chuntuns^iunf and the Usuri or 
Csiili. It falls into the sea of Okhotsk, forming a large 
gulf bounded on the east hy tlie shores of Seghalieii 
Island, and ( ommiinicating on the south with the sea of 
Corea, or the ehaiinel of rartary, by a narrow' opening; 
the month of it being in some measure corn'ealed by aqua- 
tic plants. Deep and still, it presents no impediment to 
navigation; it has neither rocks nor shallows; its banks 
are lined with niagiiifieent forest**. : The Russians com- 
plain greatly f)f (he perfniy of the Chinese, who by force 
and siir[)rise obliged :lie Utissian plenipotentiaries to make 
a forinai cession of the lower part of that fine ri\er, which 
was indispensable to the musters of eastern Siberia, and on 
whieh the t'ossaeks hail already fixed the standard of 
Russia. 

-i- v //#/»/•/«», Uii* I j .m - '•* • t Vi i«, »j.f 

iiKt i»; .ui i!i tii^i Li ***MiC'* l! rM-ift') p'to K.»Min liy Mr. I.et'nticw . 
iitio lirriii.iti V M. i.i lUiSi'tiii. i.f. ^raj n. Ma». \IV. p. 462. 

. ill!.* it ilvn, ' .il l.u* ’*.>11 ’.rs, aco.fljug in IVit..:* 

.‘niiiiiu*..f '• It Si’ ;li ilii’.! 

I ^?oe Mi’’.:f'i*s Mriuiiir on lilt’ f I .i’r Ai'i-' s, • > to^>- ,■ li.'it nt' tbe f.'.- 

'.an llir. Cl .luifut 111 1740, nt lJu»f hnij*’! Ma-'. iiifijjr, II. 'a*?. aKo the 
!i>ry f I III*’ i nuuii^ on the Anio.ir oi itie i\ .U iti ir.'i‘ir.itK»t» i t the h'-' 

' MV of’ P.iiMiii, II. fill (iermar*. 
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• Mantchool i.i. so c inirusi'i!ly drscribnl in our cjcopirap'i- hook 
ical works, is rlrarl\ riionf;]i ildiiicatiMl in tlioM* of the ('hi- 
ne^o. 'Diat roiintr\ I’ornis tlio g«>\i’rnnu'nt of Shent;\ ii 
•Shin-Vatn;, (li\ idl'd into iwo Joas or suh-p;i)\rriiiiu*nls : that mm.... . 
of F\ntirn i>r Lean- Toni:; in the south, on the \ello\v : 
and that of Mantrhoo on the Ainonr and the sea of ('omu 

'I’he province of Loao-'l'oiii; is de.scrihed in the folhiw in*; r . 

manner h\ the Kinperor Kien-Loiii; in the •* Kloj^e ol Mook- roi,.;. 
den/' (of Nvliiili we have a French translation executed hy 
Amvot,) a leelile and lVii*id production as a ]inein, hut very 
useful to the i;'eoi!;rapljcr. In a space of l(»,(M)0 /// we find 
a snci ession of hills and valleys, parched lands, and others 
which are well watered, majestic riv ers, inipetuons torrents, 
graceful serpentine streams, smiling plains, and forests 
which are impenetrahle to the solar rays. 'I'he Iron iiioiin- 
tain and the (Irnainented Mountain '^ are seen from a great 
distance, tin the latter is found a lake which never increase.s 
nor iliniiiiishes.*' 'The imperial poet iiieiitions among the 
trees of this ctnmtrv the pine, the. cypress, the acacia, the i,, 
willow, the aprii'ot, the peaih, and the iniilherry. Wheal 
viehis a return of a hnndied lold. Sonthi'riivvood and miig- 
wort would I'OM i' all the fields, hut, fifun the general cultiva- 
tion, are found only in the ileserts. (linseng grows in all 
the mountains; its name signiiies •• t^ueeii of IManls.’* •• It 
would make man iiiiniorlal if In; were c.apahle of hecoiiiitig 
so.*' Among animals, Kien-Lotig mentions the tiger as in Am. i.ii 
no degree formidable, vv hie li is perhaps the lion without a 
mane, figured in > ieu hod'; t the. leopard, hy whieli he un- 
doubtedly means a spe»ries of the ounce ; the di liiglietei, the 
wild horse, two species of ounces, the civet, and the sable. 

The dugs rarely hark iliiriiig the day; they seem to he of 
the Siberian rare. The pheasant is conspicuous urnotig the 
numberless birds with which the fields, the forests, and the 
banks of rivet's and lakes, together with the sea shores, are 

• ' VT..r» r.-.'* 
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pcnpicd. 'Fhc sturgeon, the king of fishes, the carp, the 
eel, and other excellent species, form the food of entire 
t»*ihes. I’lie mother-of-pearl of this country is of admira- 
ble cjuality. To these riches arc to be added iron and 
jaH|»er.* 

iMookden, in (-hiiiese Shin-Yang, was the residence of 
tiie last sovere igns c»r shwfindis of the Maiitchoos, imtne- 
diMtely hefori* the conquest of Cliina. It contains several 
temples, and one in partirnl ir where the monarch prays 
alone on the first day of the \ear. The town is surround- 
ed hv two wal*s, the outer one hidng eleven miles in circum- 
ference. iicao-Vang is also a coii'^iderahle town. 

'File province of Mantchoo, which produces copper, iron, 
jasper, pearls, ami furs, contains a middling sized town of 
the same name. Yemleii, in Cyhinese Siii-Tchin, is the old 
residi oce ol the Mantchoo princes, to whose memory mag- 
iiirK'otit inomiineiits have been raised by their siicrcssors. 
'File precise situation of that town is not known. Ooanlin, 
the largest town of the country, Ningoota, tlie capital of a 
military government, 'Fzitchakar, Merghen, and Seghalicn- 
Oela, arc marked as small fortresses on the map of d’An- 
V ille. 

'I'he general denoinination of Vnpi is given to the no- 
made iishermen ; such were all the poor inhabitants of tho 
eastern coast, a good-hearted and simple race, who were 
visited at a few pl.nes by the iinfortiiiiate La Perouse. 
One trihe <»r them, called the (ihUiaiky. lives on the two 
banks of the \iiioor or Seghalieii near its mouth. Tho 
trihe of tlie Natki or Atchaiii begins higher up the river 
ahoiit foul teen davs* sailing. Both tribes arc dressed in fish 
skills diintig Slimmer. The Natki use dogs for drawing 
their carts. 'I'he iiliiliaikes arc said to employ tamed bears 
tor a similar purpose, f 

'Fo La Poi'ouse the eastern coast appeared to be almost 
a desert. On every liaiid a luxuriant vegetation remind^ 

• Da y -sj, ;i - y -/ r/7i) / < t h i . 

i riu* kou ar.J. SSuitjarow. muoIc*! by Muller in the ^••ork 
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tl|e Tnariners of thrir ilcar nalivo roiintry, which they were book 
iii’^er more to holinlci. 'I'lie h>l’!% n.n. x* err aihirned 

with flu* s|)i raftinp; hranrhrs of the oak, aiul the verdant ' 
p\i*iimiflal ftiriiis of the pine. In the lovxer ^rniiiiils the wil- 
lows drank flie innistiire of the rixers. 'I he birehes, tho 
niapirs jiimI the tiit'dlar trees, rust h d in tlie winds. The 
liU, the rose, and t!i«‘ eonv iillaria, fierfiinied tlie meadow. 

Till sprint; \* as that id* Kiii’ope, the flora nearly that of 
Kraiae. Hut there was no Irate of the slightest eointnencc- 
inent of eiiltix ation ; no proof that these fine shores had 
ever been inhal>ited hy human lieings; no paths hut thuso 
of the hear anti the stag were fornietl across the rank herb- 
age, td'ten four feet in lieiglit. A gru\e and some fishing 
utensils st'einetl to intlitate that some waiitlering tribes 
caint* orrasionaliv from the inferior to gixea inoineiitary eJis- 
tiirhaiiee to the fisht s whieh swarmed at the inoutlis of tho 
Fixers.* It isstiaiige to find a rmmtry so higtily suseep- 
tihle tif riilture in tin* statt* of an ah'^tdiite desert at tho 
very gates til* the aindriit empire of Chitia, in whieh the ex- 
uberanee of the population olteii pioxes the t aiise of fainiiie 
ill all its horrors. 

Tlie sea ol .la jaii brings to the shores immense floating •’tour 
ineadoxxs of iiiarin*' plants, si» that the anxious mariner of- *****'*'*'■ 
ten apprehends that his vessri is entangled hy a new land^ 
seemii.g to rise up fio n the waters whtih il eonreals from 
view. In the exleiiHixe fugs xxhieh beset these rountrie.s, 
an optii at illusion often pi'esents the appearaiire of ele\atcd 
and I'xteiided lands: the seaman draws ni‘ar them and 
thinks of landing, when the laiiy scene suddenly dissulves 
ill xapoiir and disappears. 

I'he whole of Maiitehooria, arrordirg to the Chinese 
gengiapliy, rontaiiis no iin»re than 47 ^ 1^24 trihutary pea-*'”"’ 
sants, but the aitoriginal people are not irirluded in this 
number, whic h prohahl} rorisists (»f colonists from China. 

The country luniishcb 1(),000 Maiiichoo soldiers. 


T r<'r'JUa(*, Voyai;c dutour du Monde. III. IJ. IZy 1C. etc 
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I'lio MantcliooH hclon^ to the great rare called the Toii- 
goos by the Russians and 'rartars, and the Oven in their 
own language.'^ The Dauoriaiis are Mantchous, hut mix- 
ed with Mongols. Sevnal tribes, such as the Diitcheri 
on the banks of the Ainoor about the middle of its course^ 
the Solons on the Argoon, and others, seem to differ only 
in slight shades of civili/ation. I'lie Mantchoos, under the 
name of JSlcutc/Hf heiore the twelfth century, subjugated 
the Leans or Khitans, to whom they had ])reviously been 
vassals, and v\ho inhabilcMl tlie pro\inee of M'lokden; in 
1115, tliey in>;uled the north of China, where these princes 
founded the d> nasty of AV/i, which means gold. f Dispos- 
sessed by the Mongols, they retuiuied to their wild moun- 
tains, whence they issued afresh in 1G40 under the name 
of Mantchoos, to make the t*oiM|uest of the whole of China, 
whic h still yiedds them an ohedicuice mingled with hatred, 
and interrupted hy partial rehellions. 

'riic Mantchoos were ac'f|uainted with ngriciilture, and 
even had a code of laws belore they conf|uerecl China. 
That extension of power has injured their native coqiitry, 
as the leading families have emigrated to C’hina. 

According to the accounts of the Jesuits, the Mantchoos 
have neithec temples nor idoU ; they worship one Supreme 
Reing, whom they style the emperor of heaven. Yet the 
religion of the Mantc hoos who are settled in China has an 
aifiniiy with tlie system of shamanism. Of the three great 
nations of central Asia, the Mantchoos may ho considered 
ns tlie most ad\aiired in ci> ilizati<in, paeiicularly sinc'e they 
lia\e concpicred China. And their jirogress in this respect 
must of late haNc been still greater, as the last emperor 
ordeied the best i’hinese book^ to be translated into the 
language, of the Mantchoos. These people are more ro- 
bust in their figure, but lia%e less expressive countenances 

* r.ill »•«, Mfuioiis dll ilu’ Mnnj«au' N.ilidir, I. p, 2, (in Clennan.) C*e- 
orci, Di'scupiidu lU*' NaiiDP- lliis-ei, p, J 02 . I..in AInhaHct M '111^^*00/ 

P. n. 

I Alphabci p, AO, A#;. -10. A •. 
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than the Chinese. Their wnnieii have not, like tliose of the book 
latter, their feet crainpeil and distorted ; their head dress 
consists of natural and artificial flowers. Their general 
dress is the same with that of the Chinese. 

The Mantchoo, Mtingolic, and I'artar languages differ 
ratlically from one another. M. Laiigles, who has publish- 
ed a Mantchoo dictionary, asserts that it is the most per- 
fect and learned of the 'I’artar idioms, without excepting 
that of Thibet, though it did not appear in a written form 
before the seventeenth century. At that period, tlie Mant- 
<'hoo monarch ordered men of learning to write out a set 
of letters similar to tho'^e of the Mongols. The alphabet Aijihaiiri. 
of the'MantcImos contains fifteen hiindretl groups of sylla- 
bles, which M. Langles lias atteiiipteil to reduce to twenty- 
nine letters, tlie greater part of which havn three different 
forms, as adapted to the beginning, tfie middle, and the end 
of a word. 

Wc shall not dwell on the fiTf|nrncy of D/ionia/o/nnVf.t, inMnarks 
or words imitating of natural sounds, nor on the extreinc 
softness of the language, wliic.b in ver atlmits of two conso- 
nailts without an interinediatc \owel; nor its copiousness 
in particles capahle of being joined to wortls to modify their 
meaning; nor on the great iitjinber of inflections gi\en to 
tlic verb as in tlic Hebrew and Arabic. The considera- 
tion of these characteristics belongs properly to the phi- 
lologist. Hut we must not pass o\er in silence a fact 
which seems connected with the ancient inigratinns of man- 
kind. The Mantchoo language, though it helongs- to the 
eastern extremity of the old coiitineiit of which we in- 
habit the w''*strrii extremity, lias many radical sounds bear- 
ing a close atlinity to llioi^e of the languages of Kiitojk;.'’^ 


Til'* III IV '»! ’i :t J 'j I i> 
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BOOK These do not consist of terms of art« which might have 
AL. been brought by German prisoners of war carried to Asia 

by the Mongols, nor of words borrowed from natural sounds 

connected with the objects which they denote, and thus de- 
rived from a source common to all mankind 'I'he resem- 
blance, besides, only extends to the (lothir-Gerinan and 
Latin-Greek languages, which, as we have observed, have 
also aHinities with the Sanscrit. Nothing in the Mantchuo 
language has the appearance of being Celtic nr Sclavonian* 
There is only one feature which reminds us of the Sarma- 
tian or Lithuanian,^ but this feature is also common to the 
liido-Gcrmaiii(' languages. These roots, common to lan- 
guages locally separated hy half of the width (if tiie globe, 
scorn to indicate the Muiitchoos to behtng originally to the 
neighbourhood of i'ersia and of India. 

♦ oiiEA. Between the islands of Japan and Mantchooria is the 
great peninsula of CoitKt, washed hy the Sea of Japan tm 
tlie east, and on the west h\ the Yellow Sea or (iulf of 
IVkin. I'liis country is about (>*40 miles in length; but 
one third of this length does not belong to what pi'operly 
forms the peninsula. Its breadth, at its northern and 
its southern eiii!, is from 2o() to 2S0 miles ; hut at the place 
where the true peninsula begins, the width does not ex- 
ceed 140, 

NIomiiains. know n feature of the physical geography 

of Corea is the existence of a high chain of mountains in 


Kaka (f.iiiti.') rnra, (F'lonrh ) 

hlmul (I .lOi.,) Kiriu'h.') 

.4/11/1, a ytMr... -Innus, an, (Kiincl).) 

f Via/a, bi-ickisli Fohi, •(•i-im.in.) 

FialfiU, iiK'ii'.ent.. .... 

ina«l t'urur^ (Latin.) Fureur, (Fien/'U. j 

torn Lapptn^ ((Ipnnan.) 

Lfta, »Io\v Latf, (Lii^li^h.) 


See Adelung*» MitlitidnU', I. 516. 

* 'I'hp syllable An, the auxiliary by uiwrh the pa?<>ive voice is lormctJ in 
Mantrhoo, is the Aw^n, *• I aiii**of fh«* S irinate-Lithiianiaus, the 6c of the Eii- 
.;lidh, the 6(/i ot the Cicimans, and the /ut ol the Latins. 
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a flirertion from north to soutlu aiul which seems to have book 
a ‘‘Connection witli the mountains of Mantcliooria. This 
long chain, wlicn it enters the peninsula, runs parallel to ——— 
the shore of the Japanese Sea, at a \erv short distance. 

The most easterly pro\incc has the naim* of Kiaiig-yiien, 
or. *‘1110 Country of Spiiiigs.’* The general inclination of 
the land is to the Yellow Sia. 'I'hc coasts and adjoining 
islands are rocky and diilicult of access. l\\o large rivers kimm*-. 
are known in this country, the Ya>loo and tlie 1 ii-inen. 

The first discharges itself into the Western Si*a ; the '^econd 
into the Eastern. Hoth are in tliC northern parts ol l!orea, 
and beyond its peninsular part. 'Fhey take their rise 
in the saine mountain, whi(*h is \ery high, and is called hy 
the Chinese Shani^-Pechan^ anil hy the Maiitchoos, S/ien* 

J/ifi, or “the Mountain of Perpetual Whiteness/’ 

It is said that Corea, though in the latitude of Italy, has ciimati . 
a very cold climate, from the moiintains which it c'ontains. 

We arc told that in the northern parts, snow falls in so 
large r|uantities as to render it necessary to ilig passages 
under it in order to go from one house to another. Yet tlio 
soil is fertile and well cnlti^ati d. Among its mineral trea- Mincml.-?. 
sures are gold, silver, lead, iron, topazes,^ and nx k salt. 

The most common animals, according to Father Kegis, arcAminui>?. 
wild boars, hears, sables (in the northern parts,) martens, 
beavers, and deer. I'he river^ ahoiind in fish, and, accord- 
ing to Hamel, who says he lived nine years in the country, 
kuimans^ a kind of crocodiles, are loitiid here, some of whiiJi 
are thirty or forty feet in length. I'he missionaries also 
heard of birds with remarkable long tails, which iindouht- 
cdly belong to a species of pheasants. I hcrc arc poney s 
little more than three feet high. 

The mountains of the north are covered with vast fo* vcRcta- 
rests : their only other produce is barley and ginseng, 
the root of which last is so precious in the eyes of tho 

•Dai •&in-y-tundsbi, in Busrhing, Mag. C^ogr. XIV. p. 
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Chinese. The sonthern provinres abound in rice, millet, 
and a .specic.s of paniciim from whirli a vinous liquor is 
made; in licmp, toharro, lemons, and silk. A tree of the 
palm kind produce.s a gum whirh, when ii^^ed ns an ingre- 
dient in varnish, gi\cs it the appearance of gililitig. 

The true names of Corea are Kan-li and Tchao-sien ; the 
former is its ancient name, and still used in common lan- 
guage, the latter its modern appellationl and iidopted in the 
oOictal style, Roth of them are derived from the names of 
dynasties which ha\e reigned in tlie ronntr\.* 

It is di\ided into eigtit prerximes; Ring-ki in the centre ; 
Ping-ngai), lloaiig-hai, and 'IVhu-sin, on the western shore; 
"I'siicn-lo, in tlie south ; Kiii-han, Kiang-)iien, and ilien- 
king, on the F.astern Sea. 

'The (’oreaii towns have the same general appearance 
with those of China. Rut the Inuises arc biiilt of mud, 
without art, and destitute of convenience ; in some places 
lliey are raised on stakes. The houses of the nobility have 
more external show, ami are surrounded with extensive 
gardens. King<ki<tao, in tlie pro\inceor Ring-ki, is the 
caiiital and royal residence. I'lie great wall which the Co- 
renns had built as a bulwark against the inroads of the 
Maiitchoos is now falling to ruin. The ci»ast of Corea was 
found by the Alceste and the L^raj to he e\er> where sur- 
rounded with numerous islands, wliii'h liad been mistaken 
by former navigators for a part of Corea itself, 'rhe isl- 
and of (jiielpaert, to tlie south of Corea, has been rendered 
famous by a number of sliipwrei ks. 

The Coreans arc a well inaile people, of an agreeable 
physiognomy, and \ery polished manners. In a state of 
siihjection for ages to a fon igii }oke, they have contriicted 
the vices of sciwituile. They are nnirh addicted to plea- 
sure, loose, false, and so hahitiiatcd to cheating and theft 
that even the Chinese are taken in by them. Any seamen 
who arc unfortunate enuugii to suffer shipwreck on their 


" OiihaKlo, IV. P Ln. 
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slipre are rcilucccl to slavery* a rustoiw to wliicli several book 
barbarous nations have resorted tinder tbc influence of 
fear. 

Diseases of an epidemic nature have struck sucb a ter- 
ror into the Koreans, that they arc in tlie practice of car- 
rying their sick out to the fields, and leaving them with- 
out assistance to their fate. 

Marriages are proliibited between relations witbiii c:u»iom> 
the fifth degree. Children arc married at seven or 
eight, and the bride lives in the house of her fatbor- 
in-law. Polygamy is allowed, but the biisband cannot 
take any except tlie first wife into his bouse. It would 
appear that the women, like those of China, are shut up 
in secluded apartments, and not allowed to bo seen by 
strangers. 

'Die dead bodies of persons of distinction are often kept 
for three }ears in a coflin before tliey are buried. 'Pliey 
make the gra\es on bigli grounds, and by the side of the 
defurict the\ la^ arms, utensils, and \ ariotis articles of wbicli 
be made use during bis life. 

The Chinese ha\e introduced their arts, their sciences, LnnRiiiif;r, 
and their language into Corea. "I’he literati of this^“*“‘"*' 
country foriii a separate order in the state, and are ilistin- 
guished b\ two feathers stuck in their caps. They under- 
go many examinati«Mis as in China; but their learning is 
conrnied to the philosophy of Confucius. 'I'hey make use 
of the Chinese language and characters; the vornariilar 
language ol Corea is wholly ditfereiit, and, like that of the 
Maiitf'hons, has a peculiar alphabet. They write with 
pencils made of wol^^s hair,* and print their books with 
wooden blocks, I'lieir language is too little known to 
enable us to form any jiidgnient of its merits. It contains 
some Chinese and Maiitcboo words ; but the greater part 
of it seems to belong to neithcr.f Perhaps it may be a 

* Kircher, China illustrata, p. 232. Nicuhof, AmbassaHe, I*. 11. p. 403. 

t The pater nosier in pretended Corean, in the Oralio Dominica of M. Ma’" 

• el, n. 26. api)car^ to Adclune to wiittcii in the Chinese dialert. 
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dialect similar to that of Japan and the Rurilo islands; pr 
Corea and Japan may ha\e contained an indigenous lan- 
guage and nation previously to their iiaving received co- 
lonies from Cliiiia and Mantrhooria. It is left fur future 
travellers to elucidate these (|uestioiiable points. 

Here, as in Cliiiia, the philosophy of Confucius is the 
pre\ ailing doctrine aiitoiig the great and the learned. But 
the idolatrous religiim of F(»h or Budha has many fol- 
lowers, The Corean amhassadors told the missionaries 
at Fekin, that the lion/es were kept in a state of degrada- 
tion. and obliged to hoild their temples without the limits 
of their towns. There are monastic orders, or religious 
associations, the ineinbers of which lead an austere life^ 
suffer with patience the most cruel persecutions, observe 
a great noinher of ceremonies, and in recompense for so 
malt} stifle) iiigs mily meet with universal contempt. Of 
these, tin r(‘ are some whose rules oblige them to have the 
head sliav(‘d, to abstain fruiii animal food, and to shun the 
sight of women. 

The (’oceans mamifactiiro a very white and very strong 
paper from cotton. They also make fans and painted 
papers lor oriiaineiiting rooms, and very fine linens.'^ The 
other branches of their iiiiliistry are unknown. The 
Chiih’se purchase their different artiefes in exchange 
for tea and si ks. *i’he Coreaiis also carry on some trade 
w ith till .1 apanese. Fii-shaii, or ai cording to other accounts, 
Kin-shan, is the port to which the Japanese vessels bring 
their goods, such as pepper, fragrant wood, alum, and 
biiifaln's horns. In exchange, the Corrans give lead, 
cotton, raw silk, and ginseng root. Payments are made 
in small ingots of silver: the only coin is cupper. 

Corea, originally divided into several small states, was 
subjugated and ciulized by some Chinese adventurers, at 
the head of wiioin was prince Ritse. I'he wise laws given 
them by this conqueror produced a golden age; but that 
happy epoch is as far back as a thousand years before ouv 

• Oe Ouisnos, Vovacc a Pekin. 1. 410-4 tt 
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vulgar era. It appears certain that CoiTa lias been sub- book 
clued by the Japanese, the Mantchoos, and the Chinese in 

succession: tin* last alone have maintained their ascendency. " 

The kings of Corea, conronnded among the other vassals of 
the Chinese empire, send to Pekin an annual tribute and 
ambassadors, who are not received with much distinction. 

In his owncounti'}, however, the king is absolute; a nume- 
rous court and a well fiii'fiished seraglio contribute to the 
splendour of his throne. All the iiihahitants are bound to 
work for the sovereign for three months : and to the large 
revenues of his ow n domains this prince athls the produce 
of the io>al tythe, taken in kind on productions of every 
sort. It appears from the account of Hamel, that the no- 
bles exercise, in theic respective districts, a very oppres- 
si\e feudal power; they allow no house hut their own to be 
roofed with tile; the people are obliged to live under roofs 
of that( h. 

The soldiery are very nimierons, but they would not bo Anncti 
formidable to Kiiropeaiis. I’hey are armed with bad inns- 
keis, bows, and whi|iH. Hieir ships of war are superior to 
those of China, and apjieai' to he imitations of the Portuguese 
galleys. Tliey are inoiinted with (aiinons, and furnished 
W'itli fire-pots. 'Die foi tresses, situated on high mouiitaiiiH, 
have a sort of military iiionks for part of their garrison. 
According to one modern account, the Japanese hold the 
sovereignty of a part of Corea,* hut M. Kriisensterii is of 
opinion iliat the power (d' the Kiiiperor of Japan is roiiftiied 
to the island of Tsuo-Sima, situated in the strait uf Corea. 


- Zacli'b Currf;snuii(lai)ce, I, 21. 
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Of the vulj^arly called Tartars, inhahiting the 

Utt Centre^ and the East of Asia, 


iV.B. — This Table lel.iles lo all the nations mentioned in Books xxxvi. — xl, 
I. TATAR RACK. 


I. Tmk't or ^oiithrm Tatars. 

]. I’lirk** ut Till ki'hlaii. 

2. Tiirroiiiaiis to the east of the ('acpiaii Sea, in Persia, Armenia, 
and \sia Minor. 

!). I'shekN, ill Khiwa and (treat Biikharia. 
t. Hiikharians, in the tmvns of the two Hiikharias. 

N.R. Perhaps they are desrended (Voin a mixture of Per* 
siaiis, and Tartars 

/» Karainans. or Turk** of Karain.inia, originally from Turkestan. 

0. Osiiianlis, or Turk of Anatolia, (Joii.stantiDople, A;c. who hare 
come from I'tiikestan. 

II. Northern Ta!ars. 

7. jN'ogais ratal's, in the Oimea, on the Kuban, and in Bessarabia. 
I'hey are eallcd .Maiikat, and hare a mixture of Mongolian 

blood 

a. Ibid 7 .iak<. in Bessarabia. 

Ii. ledsan in (hr ( nmea, and on the Kuban. 

4* lainiHiilook, oh the Kuban, 
d biib.inians, ditto, 
c Ktifiiiiko. ill b astern C'ancaMis. 
f Bu'>i IIS. in I'pper C'aiieasus, Sue. See Book XXV. 

}». Koonriiiiaiis. from the hanks of the Kooina. at the foot of Can* 
rasiis. Iisiiii in (ireat and Little Kooinaiiia, in Hungary. 

9. Tatars of KipielMk The old Khanat of Kiptchak included 
Kaxan Orenburg, and Astrarhan. That di? ision may be sub- 
divided into 

a. Tatars of Kasan. who speak a pure dialect, and are the 

roost civilized of the Tartar race. 

b. Tatars of Cfa and of Orenburg. ^ ' 

e. Bashkirs, mixed with the anaient Bulgarian! and Pint : 

in the gofcrnmeot of Orenburg. 
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d. Mesh(cheriakii« ditto, ditto. 

* e. Karakalpaks, on the north of lake Aral. 

.10. Kirgtiis, or Kirguis-Kaisaks, in their stcppeR, in TiirkcKtaii, 
Khiwa, &c. 

11. .Siberian Tatars ; remains of the Tatar inhabitants of the Khaiiat 
of Sihir or of Tiira. 

a. Tiiralinzefi, on the Tura. 
li. Tatars ol I o'lolsk. 

V, 'i atai 'f of Tara. 

d. Tatars of Tom‘*k. 

e. Harabinizes in the steppe of Baraba. 

111. Tatars mixed with Mongols. 

12. Tatars of Krasiioiarsk and of Kiitznrsk, with the .Soyclex. (S#**' 
the arroiiiit of siheiia, Hook XI. I\ ) 

13 Katrliiiizrs, ibid. 

14. Tartars of Tchiilyin, on the river of that name. 

10, Tidonotes, or white Kalmiiks, with the Abinzcs, Bcltircs, and 
Hiiiiisses, on the I'ppcr Yenisei. 

16. Yakootes, on (lio Lena. 

II. MONGOIJAiV RAt K. 

I. Mongols. 

Kalkas, on the north of the Desert ofrohi. 

Ortosh, on the north sUb* oftho Great Wall. 

Tiimot, on the norlh-east of iVkin. 
iVaym.'in. ditto, ilii<l. 

Kortchiries, ibid near Tsitrhacar in Vaiitrliooriu. 

Trhahary, north from Pekin, at a distance of HK) or 
miles. 

Karinses, ibid 8.00 miles. 

ibinjoot, &c. Sec the l)ay-Kyn-i-tiindbiii. 

II. Kalinuks or Derben Oerocl (Kleiiths.) 

1. (.'hosrhotes, near Lake Iloho-Nor and in Thibet. The Sifana 
of the Chinese. 

a. Yellow .*^ifans. 

b. Black Sifans. 

2. .^^ongariaox, more particularly railed F.leiitbs. 

3. Derbetes, joined to the >ongarians and Torgots. 

1. Torgots, who emigrated from the Kalmuk country to Russia, 
and afterwards rctiiriiGd. 

N.B. Among the Kalmiiks perhaps there are some otliei 
tribes, remains of the Oigoors in the Caatoos ofilarail, 
Turfat, &c. 

mi Boonaits, in the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal. 
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XL. Ill MANTCHOO, OR TONGOOS RACE. 

I. Mantrhoos Proprr. 

1. The XuMitrhe. nr Maiitchoosof Niogoota, (the Bogdoitchi oftlic 
ohi Russian aiithom.) 

a. 'I’hc Atrhari. 

b TIk* >1(ihh(i, Ac. 

2. The lii'Hu. or Kiuiis. atu'icni nation of Leaotong(?) 

2. Daooriaii^i. or raviinaiis. 

a Soloiis, in ar Mount ^loikl. 

b. IliKiKiri. on the Aiiioor or Seghalien, above iti junction 
with tlic N)iigari*t)ola. 

1. The IhjtrtH'ry . on the Ainoor, above the lliiiuariy removed into 
the interior liy the t'hiiiese soveriiiiient. 

.0. Mantehoo Fi«>herfi. or the Yu-pitatse ot* the Chinese. 

a. Mat ki, or Fiat t a. •, 

b. (iliiiiaiky. or Ketching, (doiibtfiil origin ) 
e. ()ro(eh>s. on tbe Bay de ( asines. 

<1. Bilehy's, iiioie to the soiitli. 

e. Maiitelioos settled Jii the north part of'Seghaben island. 

II. Tongoos, oi (Kviens. 

1. Toiigoos hunters, in tbe north, on the rivers Toongouska. 

2. Toiigoos, whose eiiiployineiit eonsists in keeping droves of rein- 
deer, in the sou III near the Baikal. Ac. 

*1. 'loiigoos bisbeis. or l.aiiiiites. to the east of tbe former. 

N.B 'I’liese are only vague siibtii visions. There are screii oi 
eight dialects which are little known. The Tongoos arc 
ealletl by the Chinese. Slie-(joei and '^ulons ; by the Yooka- 
ghin s hrpeghi. The iiaiiies which they give themselves 
are IF'.vaiis and Doiiki. 

IV. SA.MOID HACK. 

I. Samoids IVopcr. From Pclehora in Europe to the east of the 
Yenisei. 

1. IVtrhorians or liigor'aiis, on tbe east side of the Petchora. 

2. Ohdoriaiis or Oijoodirs, on the Obi. 

.'I. Tchijowlirs, ibid. 

*1. (iiianzi. at Waigatz Straits. 

ft. Tistif.wski, (Russian name.) on the Tass. 

6. \ uraks, east from the preceding. 

7. 'I urukhauskoi, ^Russian oame>) near the mouth of the Yen;- 
sci. 

f 

U. Ostiaks of Narvin and of Tomsk. 
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111. Hordes of the Tpppr Ycuisci, 

1. Kainatchinzes on the Kam. 

1?. Taragaiiis and lai^inzes on the Taasowa. 

3. Tiihiiiski, on the Tiiha, <ratterrd. 

4. Koihales, neighl>ouihood of Kiitziiosk and Krasnoiarsk. 

5. Matures or Madores, on the Tuba. 

G. Soyetc’i, anions; tlie Niy.uiiaii Mountains. 

N. 11 These Hordes seem to be the primitive slock of the 
^ainoids. 

V. KINMSH RACK, OR MIXKD WITH FIXNS. 


I. Wogools, 
n. Permiaks, 

HI. Ostiaks of the Obi, Ac. 


See till* T ''f Hm' Finnish Tribes 
111 the o. v<<^i.tpiiy of Kurope. 


V I. OUSCURK KASTKRN UACKl^. 


1. Ostiaks of the Yenisei. 

1. Ostiaks of Pampokol. 

2. Arinzps, (he District of Krasiioiarsk. 

3. Kotowzc;«. on the Kan. 

4 Asanes, on the (Jssolka, scattered. 

U. Yookaghirs, mouth of the Lena; they call thcmsciveb Aiidoit 

Domiii, and are called Ycdel by the Konaks. 

HI. Trhooktehes or Tchukolchis. 

1. Tchiikotehis, in (he east. 

2. Slielazi. in <he north. 

3. Achiichalat islanders, Ac. 
iV. Koriaiks. 

1. Tchantshu, on the Gulf of Peiijiiia. 

2. TiJinuhutiMioiiiades. 

3. Lliitetat or t)liitorzi,on the Oliitora. 

V. Kamtchatdales, nho call themselves Itelnieii. 

VI. Ktirilianfi, called in their own language Aino, and Mo-Sin in the 

Japanese Histones. Inhabitants of the Great Kuriles, of fesso, 
aod Seghalien Islands. (See Book XLL) 

VII. Coreans, &c. Ac. 

(Id 
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•lAI’VNKSE ISLAMi.S. 

JufHui : ike. fsliiiuLs of Itsso : the JCurile^ find Loo^C/tc** 
fslantls. Crifiad Inijuiries on Jesso* 

'Fo <li 4 * c-ast of i\faiit(*liooria lies tlic basin 4)1* the sea ot* 
Japan, the nortli eiul of wliieli has been named by La 
Ferouse. the C'liaiiiiel of 'Fartary. Steep shores, destitute 
of lari;e riv4*rs, Mirroiind ibis dark, foggy* and tempestu- 
ous lueditt'rraiM'an. t)ii Ui^ north it eoiniijunicatcs by 
t\\o straits witli the sea of Okliotsk. One of them, near 
the nioulfi 4)f tlie river Ainoor, separatii.g the continent 
from Seghalien Island, is ehoaked up >vilh sand covered 
with reeds, ainl does not admit the passage even of a small 
boat. I.a l\-nins(‘’s Strait, known formerly under the 
name of the strait of 'Fessm, aflbrds, on the east, a passage 
into the S4*a of lesso, a part of tlie. sea of t Okhotsk. The 
strait of Songaar forms a eoniinunication between the sea 
of Japan and the great Kastern Ocean, or rather what is 
called the Northern I’acilir. On the south, the strait of 
Corea opens into the Chinese seas. A chain of considera- 
ble islands for-ins the barrier by which the Japanese me- 
diterranean is separated from the Cireat Ocean ; and this 
chain, which is more than sixteen hundred miles long, is 
connected again w itli the Kurile Islands on the north-east 
and with those of Loo-Clioo on the south. The islands wf 
the Japanese empire are the most extensive. 
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^ In ilie north of the Japancso rmpirr, two great islanils 
fornit witli a number of small ones, an iiulepciulent archi- 
pclago. It is here that geograpliiral critirisni aniiiscil 
itself with sketrhing the famous rotintry of lisso. At 
lirst it was beliexed that this coimtry, known by its con- 
nertion with Japan, was a rontineiit or a large island be- 
tween Asia and Aineriea; then it was roid'oundtMl with 
Kamlchalka, or rather was joined with the (‘nuutry then 
railed Uiissiaii Tartar}, for Raiiitrhatka was not known 
till U'lOO. 

At last, the \oyage of the Dutrh navigator de Vries, 
rrtinmaiifling the ship (’astrirom, threw the first ray of 
light on this part of the worhi. It was found to a rer- 
tainty that these lands were, as miirh separated from the 
roiitineiit of Asia on the north-east as from Japan on the 
south. Hut three (mints rontinned douhtlhl. 'I'lie land 
seen by de Vries presented one well marked isIainU the 
States Island : but to the east, the extent of the Chim- 
jiany’s Land was vaguely understood. Some arroiints 
of little autlieiitirity, and among others that of Jean 
de (lamn, gave rise to the idea that this land ex- 
tended to America. <Iii the other hand, the Lastricom 
liaviiig coasted the land of Matsiiinai or lesso on the cast 
and north-east, was repelled from the strait of Tcssoi by 
the current.s. The fogs jire vented her even from seeing it ; 
and when she touched on the southern and eastern coast of 
Seghalieti Island, it was considered as forming a continua- 
tion of lesso. Sonic geographers might thus have believ- 
ed that all these coasts, instead of forming two islands, 
belonged to the same peninsula of Chinese 'Fartary. The 
log-book of the Dutch vessel the Breske not lia\ing been 
consulted, it was not know^n that the na>igators belong- 
ing to that ship had determined the strait of Songaar to 
be such as w'c now know it.^ The north point of Ja- 
pan being placed two or three degrees too far south, creat 
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ed an iinmrnso gap between that country and Icsso, where 
the Japanese charts laid di»\Mi a very narrow arm of the 
sea. About the same time, some |)articu[ars were known 
tbrou;;li the ('binese missionaries respecting the island of 
Segiialien, and the existence «)f a strait called Tessoi. The 
Jesuit F-.itber lies Anges e\en saw this strait, described 
its terrible currents* and learned that the land beyond it^ 
the island ot Segbalieiu was named Aino-Moxori. This 
name signifies the i-^le of the AViios ;t the last word be- 
ing the name wbidi tlie inhabitants of lesso and the Ku- 
rile islands ga\e tlicinseUes, although in 1620 this name 
had no ineaiiiiig among geographers, and they could 
draw from it no ('onciusion. l)*Anville made two attempts 
to delineate these <'ountries, and by a chance not uncommon 
in geograpliical criticism, his last idea was the most remote 
from the tioth. lie gave the strait of Tessoi its proper 
place, hilt he c oniM'cted the south part of the island of Sc- 
gtialien or Aino-Mo\ori with the continent of Mantchuoria ; 
then called (!liiiiese- I'artary, and figured tliis same island^ 
under very small dimensions, opposite to the muutli of the 
river A moor, f 

The Kiissians, in visiting the Knrile islands adjoining 
their possession of Kamtciiatka, iieressarily arrived at les- 
so. 1 he (’ossack Kosirevvski reached, in 1713, the isle of 
Kooiiaslterr, makn g pait of the coasts of the lesso of the 
llotcli. In 1736, Spaiigeiiherg, a Dane in the Russian ser- 
vice, exaniiiied the isles of Ooroop or the Company’s Land, 
that of W/or/voo, which is States Island; also Koonaslicer, 
IVliikotaii, and Matsiiniai or lesso. lie even made Japan, 
but he hail iieitlit'r ships nor iiistniiiieiits corresponding to 
Ills talents and his courage. At last the Russian Potoueb- 
kew, in 1777, sailed by the west, round the islands of 

* K.i irpSfj on J.ip.m, I. 73. (Dohm'- Ci'imaii piCiUod.) 

t ot the Ip^so in MS. comnniniratod by M, Til«int:i 

\ iVAnvil'.c, (’.irte goii^ialc tie l.i TnTlTric Cllinoi^c et Carte de f'A^ie. IT 
— l‘b. ('nnsKi. pi pby?. 'nr I**' IVcoti\. n. 75. k'' 
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iftorkoo and Oooroop, These discoveries were placed too book 
far to tlie south,* from the respect paid to geographical 
sj’stcms on tlie position of Sotigaar. Two bad sketches of 
these discoveries, taken from the Russian reconls and 
published by M. Lesseps, coinpleteii the mass of confu- 
sion and fruitless conjeiture in which tho subject was 
involved. 

At last the nnfortiioate La IVroiise commenced the dis- Voyage ot 
covers by the ti-ije iiielhod. He entered from the Sea ofI'*‘i,J/' 
Japan, fouiitl the channel which separates Mantchooria 
from the countries nf lesso, penetrated to the sandy shal- 
low strait which separates these countries from the conti- 
nent, crossed another strait to which his name has since 
been pro|»erly given, atid thus obtained for us a view of this 
archipelago altogether new. 

The English navigator Broughton lias confirmetl the 
correctness of the Dutch charts and of those of Kannpfer, ,1*1,0. 
with regard to the strait of Songaar or Matsumai. In con- 
Hcqucncc of the investigations of this gentleman, the north- 
ern coast «if Japan has <ibtained its right position of lati- 
tude. But Broughton has given geographers a now siib- 
|ect of dispute, hy iiiaiiitainiiig that there i.s no strait be- 
tween Mantchooria and Seghalien islaiiil. 

La IVrouse, forced hy winds and other circumstances to Oesrrip- 
Icave this channel hefore he had explored it to the riid, 
bad interrogated with much care the natives both of the 
island and of the continent. I'lie funner assured him that 
their country w’as surrciunded with water, ami gave him a 
sketch of the strait which separated it from the coiitinerit.j 
The people of the continent told him liiat the boats wliicli 
came from the nioutli of the river Aiiioor to the bay of Do 
Castries were dragged over a narrow isthmus of sandy 
ground covered with sea wceds4 I'bis navigator n^rnark- 
cd, besides, that the depth of the water rapidly decreased at 

* Cartes dcs Derouverics Russes, pubhecs a Petersbnurg eii 1773 cl 1787. 

I i.a Pcrousc, 111. p. 3^ t Idcrn, p. 72 , 
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tbo extremity of the channel, and that no current was per- 
cei\ able in it. He seems to have been satisfied that the strait 
existed, blit that, obstructed by sand and sea Meeds, it only 
afforded a narrow passage to small boats. Broiigliton goes 
farther. He sa}s tli:it Inning been t went} two niiles far- 
ther to the north than La Beroiise, he arriied a! a bay 
wliirli was only two fatlioins deep, and wliidi was shut iiil 
on oil Sides b} low and sand} groii, d. lie is iiei snaded tbat' 
Ibis loiigiH' of land, wbnb wa^ examined b} bis boats, is in 
no part intmnpted, and that Si'glialien is a penin**ula. 
Ml. K ru^eii-'ti rn, who did not go near this strait, out \isii- 
ed that wliif li is sitiiatt d to the noitb of the inoutli of the 
ri\er Seglialieti, supports the ojiinion oi Bioiigiiton hy ex- 
tended reasonings. “1^ 'I'lie water which lie toniid in the gulf 
formed li} tl»is ri\er being almost Iresli, I'nrniKlied a spe- 
cious argument, wliieli appeared decisi\e to biin and iii.s 
companions. K the (iulf of 8egiialien coininunicated ever 
so little with the cliannel of 'tartar}, the salt waters of 
that arm of the sea would ha\e mingled witli those of 
the gulf. M. de Krusenstern 'upjiorts his \iews by the 
testiiiioii} ot the inliabitants of l)e Castries Bay f|Uotc(l 
b} li.i IVrouse, and b} the acknowledgment of Broiigliton, 
and .-ays be enlerlains no doubt of the existence of a sandy 
istlinius rendering the land of Si'glialien a peninsula^ but 
he thinks that tliis is of \ery reiont lornicition, and that 
Seghalien was really to be considered as an island at the 
time when ewn the modern Japanese and Chinese charts 
were constructed, all of which iTpieseiit it as detached 
from the continent. 

It is to be regretted that nautical and political considera- 
tions prevented Kruscnsterii from substantiating on the spot 
the existence of this istliinus. His reasonings as they stand 
arc not unanswerable. Two or three w indings of the beach ; 
some islets, and sand-banks; two or three narrow canals 


*• KruseiisU'rn''- Voyage r^nnd I'ne WorM, TI. », 191 — I?.**, (original Clc i 
'•in 
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lihed with the enormous rushes which grow ov^r the whole book 
of tills coast, ciiciimbcretl also uith floating meadows of ina- 
rfnc plants, would afford a suiricieiit explanation of the fart 
that the salt watrr of the channel of 'rartary did not extend 
to the Gulf of Seghalien. If to the west of this shallow 
strait there is a tongue of low land almost di\ided hy two 
small rivers, as there certainly is one to the north of tho 
mouth of the Amoor at the place which the Russians call 
Gilai^i;aia iVrowoloca, and the Chinese it is ipiito 

natural to suppose that the people, of the continent have 
somrtinies dragged their light boats over such a stripe of 
land, to a\oid the (hlfK iilt naxigalioii of tlir strait itself. 

I’liis is w|i'\t the Cossacks of the seventeenth century did, 
when coming down the Vrnoor, and wishing to reach Ud* 
skoi, they prt*ferrt‘d canning tlieir boats o\er the tongue of 
land Gila/.kai<i to the plan of doubling tlie promontory 
which M. Knisenstern calls Cape Romberg. According to 
tills hy|)(»Mii‘sis, vhiih is singularly favoured hy the very 
rcinarkahic details of a map of M. u*Aii\ lilt’s, | we may 
conceive how Broiiglitoii may have been deceived in mistak- 
ing a promoiitoi'v in tin* strait for an isthmus. Resides, if 
this miNigator found a sandy isthmus, e\en supposing it to 
liave been of roiisidf-rahle width, wiiy did he not perceive 
the sea on its opposite side ? 

For these reasons, till such time as new' liglit is thrown Cone in. 
on the. questinii, e\ery candid geographer will probably re-‘*””’ 
tain the strait pointed out hy d’Aiuil'ie. hy the missionaries, 
and hy the ('hiiiese and .Japanese charts, as separating Se- 
ghalien, or Tclioka as it is also called, from the continent 
of Mantciiooria. 

Kni.^ensti’i ti examined with great care the western shores 
of the i ile of lessu, and the south-eastern and northern shores 
of Seghalien Island. Ills account, and those of La I’erouso 
and Broughton, arc the only published sources from which 

• '' Muller ^Tciiiotr on tljii rlvci Auioor} in nuscliing'b IMj^. Gco^. II. 607, 

;il3. 

.. " Asie, III . p-'irl 2^ ftinllc. 
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certain ideas can be formed of this archipelago; but the 
kindness of M. Tissinglu a Dutch gentleman who resided a 
long time at Japan, enables us to a^ail ourselves of two Ja*. 
pancse descriptions for details which throw a new light on 
the geography and liistory of these countries. One is call- 
ed “/cso-A’t, or a desreiption of lesso, by Arai-Tsikogo- 
no Raini, instructor of /iogoen (military emperor) Tsoena-| 
Josi,” written in 1720 . The other is called **Ikso-Ri» 
with the history of the rebellion of Samsayla, by Kanna- 
inon, Japanese interpreter,** written if* 1752 . Besides 
these, M. 'rissiiigh has commiiiiicated an account of tw'o 
Japanese maps, which will appear in our periodical W'ork 
the “ Annales des Voyages.** We shall take the northern 
coast of Japan for our point of departure. 

The isle of Matsumai, situated to the north of that of 
Niphon, is called in the Japanese language lesso, or <^thc 
Coast ;’* it also receives the name of Mo-Sin, or ** the Hairy 
Bodies.*' J’lie Mo-Sins formerly occupied the northern parts 
of Japan, as far as the mountain Djaina. Driven back into 
their own island, they have there been repeatedly subdued; 
and it is only in the south part of the island of Seghalien 
tliat tlioy preser\e their iiiilepeiidence. According to Rru- 
sensterii the Mo-Sins call thenisehes Airios.* I'liis na- 
tion is distitignislied from the Japanese by a stature some- 
what taller, and a more robust frame, 'riiey have large 
very thick lilac k hoards, and the hair of their heads is 
blaek and sontewliat frizzled. Both tlie men and women 
tattoo tlieir fares abo\e tlie lips with figures of flowers and 
animals. J'lie Vi< h among them dress in Japanese or Chi- 
nese maiinfactures ; the common jieople wear a stuff made 
of a fibre obtained from a species of willow bark. At the 
early age of ten the children h^arn to dive into the sea, and 
to leap over tight ropes. The A'moos excel in both ex- 
eiTisfs. Some of them can leap six or seven feet high. 
They liiiut the deer;. their principal arms are the bow and 


- Kru«rn's»<'rn’s Voyage, H. p. 74. 
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arl'ows. Small t1rta('limoi:t.s of Japaneso (an boat lliou- hook 
sands of tlio Amos. The lioroditarv rhiofs of the villages 
a/'kiiow lodge llioiiisolvos llie \assals of the Japanese priiieo — 
f»r Matsuniai, and pay him a tr&hiite of otters' skins, or the 
skins of seals, hears, elks, bca\ers, likewise of salmon, fal- 
e(»Yis, and other productions of their country, 'riu^y live, 
logether williont e*,taljlished laws, and almost willimit reli- 
gious worship; at least a few libations and the lighting of 
tires (11 honour of ivainoi, a Japanese deity, are the only 
acts of religion that have been observed aiuoiig them. 

They Iia\c no alphabet, and no coin. They trade cn- Wumb i..*- 
tirely by barter, 'riiey repair to one of the Kurile islands, ' 
lay down their goods on the beach, and return on hoard 
their vessels ; the Kiiriliaiis come dow n, examine tho 
goods, and place their own by the side of them; and by 
a series of such negociations in dumb shew' their bargains 
arc c oncluded. I'liey allow' polygamy ; adultery they 
lesont and re\engc’. If an attempt is inade^ by a mar- 
ried wonian to seduce a man, he demands her car- 
rings, and, with these pledges in his hand, ho is safe frnin 
the attacks of the in jured husband. Jlrothers marry their 
sisters, 'riieir trilies are so many separate family associa- 
tions, whic h seldom form mutual alliances. 'Their lamen- 
tations for the dead are expressed by mock fights among 
the relations, in w hich bloody woiindn are sometimes inllict- 
cd. To these curious accounts given h^ the Japanese wri- 
ters very little has been added by Fluropeari navigators. 
Drougliton inrorms ns tliat these people are iiiiconiinonly 
hairy over tlic wliolc body. This Kriisensterii, trusting to 
tlic Dutch testimonies, considers as an cxaggrratioji ; and 
the same view appears to he coiitirmcd by the Japanese ac- 
counts. 

The language of the Anios seems to he ccpially foreign 
to tjie Japanese, the Maiitchoo, and the Kaintrhatdale. 
^mparing about a Iiiindred words with the correspond- 
Tins in several of the languages c^f Asia, and tlic large 
uing islands, wc ran find no indication of ailinity ; but 
re intimate arrpiaintancc with tho stru* tnro and t!i^ 
r. If. 
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roots ot* many ol* these languages would be requisite to ena- 
ble us to proiionnre with any derision on the question. I'his 
language, thougli less sonorous and less mellow than the 
Japaiieso, has no savage rudeness in its articulation. 

The loliovving arc a few specimens of it: 


Ifi-nven. 

likitn. 

Nifrhl, 

ntziroo. 

I'^arth, 

sirikttiti. 

Man, 

ukkaij. 

Sun, 

tnfskaf. 

(In Japanese, 

otoko.) 

•Moon, 

htonclsot 

Woman, 

jricnnokoos 

Stars, 

■/torn 

Father, 

fanpi. 

Mountain, 

kimla. 

Mother, 

taj’on. 

Island, 

m>tdjh i. 

(In Japanese 

/"/“•) 

Shore. 

siri. 

Fire. 

abt'. 

Daw 

ioktif 




The isle of lesso piTsenls on all sides lofty mountain^» 
covered with a beautiful verdure. 'I'lie name lii-soo, given 
to the island, according to Broughton expresses this cir- 
cumstance ; the. first syllable signify ing /liff/h and the second 
screen. It abounds with pines, willows, and many other 
trees. Ttissilagos and the Kaintchatkan lily thrive in it, 
showing that the climate is moist and cold. 1‘hrre are se- 
veral creeping plants. The reeds have the same cnoruioiis 
size as at the mouths of the river Ainoor. Among the ciil- 
ti^ated vegetable species of which trials have been made by 
llu? .lupanese, millet, pease, and beans have succeeded. The 
animals of the island are eagles, three sorts of falcons, bears, 
and deer. They t«\kc the bears when very young, gi\c 
them to their wuineii to suckle, bring them up like favourite 
dogs or pigs, and, when grown up, coiifine them in cages 
till flit enough for killing. The family mourn over the 
death, yet eat the body of the animal ; a custom which 
reminds us of the llstiaks.^ I'lic whales come to the 
bays and river mouths in quest of the immense sw'arms of 
nhing^ a kind of sprats which arc found there, Salmon 
also abounds to such a degree that they may be taKen 
with the hand. The sea-leech is caught and sold to tlie 
Japanese, Several of the fuci arc used as common articles 
of food. 


See Book XXWU. p. 4.v. 
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Mats'umai, or “ Uic Town of llio Strait/* (Mat.si being the itooK 
worJ fur a strait,) is built near the soiilli end of tlio 
Island. It is a Japaiirso fortress, and tnaecessible by land, .^7 ^ 

The other military posts extend along the west all the way icmVikslVir 
to the northern p<iint. In roasting the western shore we 
ijtcet with tlie ishmds of ().',iina, Kosiina, Dkosiri, Riosiriy 
(whicii roiituins the l*ic de Langic of La IVroiise,#) and 
llefooTisiri. '['he large gulf whirli exteints into the roun- 
tr>, is called by the Russians the Gulf of Strogonof. I’lic 
last station on tiie north side is Notsjiab, the Nid/ainhoo 
of Krusenstern.f Soyea is on a bay farther to tlie east. 

On the north-west roast the Amos, ^though subject to 
.lajian, li\e by themselves, Atkis, their priiicijuil \il)age, 
is on the north-east roast. A Russian oIHrer, Mr, Lax- 
inanii, visited in 179^3 the liarbotir of kimoro, wliirli 
belongs to it.j. Mr. Tissttigl/s manuscripts contain no 
such name as this last ; but Atkis is indicated iiiitler tlial 
of Atskesi, A firth or strait wliicli has received no name 
separates the isle of lesso from that of Cliicotan, one of 
the Kurile islands, claimed by the. Japanese. 'Mie soiitli- 
east coast has been surveyed by the Dutch and by Rioiigh- 
ton. The country is covered with inagiiificent forests. 

Volcano Bay is a circular basin of a very pictiireHr|ue ap- 
pcaraiice. 'riiere is every reason to suspect the existence 
of a volcano in a state of activity in this f|uarter, altboiigli 
it lias not been positively ascertained. The Japanese divide 
this island into six districts, but wc arc unacrpiaiiited witli 
tlicir respective limits. 

To the north of the island of Matsumai, the long island 
Skcshalikn extends, called by the Japanese Ok r Iksho, ovn, Okh 
the upper lesso, sometimes Kita lesso, which means cither **''‘^*‘^* 
northern Yesso, or the Yesso of Kitay, (China,) The 
Amos, according to our Japanese geographers, call it Ka- 
rate, to which name the Japanese add the termination sr- 

* Kru&ensltri>'s Voyage, U, SS, t Cilr-in. II. £0. 
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nanic gi\en to it l»y tlio natives is Saidnn; according to 
^ La INn-ouse, ’’IVlioka ; but the latter appears to be only tliC 
naim*.' name of a lending village, wliicli is written, Tcliusliiii on 
M. d’Anville’s niaj). The ntber two names may probably 
also turn out to be local. 

n«-niption La Perouse, who visited the west coast, gives a very 
favourable account ot tliis people, taken in a moral point 
of view. 'I'lic intelligence of these poor islanders strug- 
gles against a severe climate. They li\c by fishing and 
bunting. 'Fliey tattoo their persons, and, like, the \inos 
of lesso, they make stiilfs of the willow bark. Their lan- 
guage contains some (lermaii and some Manteboo terms. 
A boat in their language is knlianif in (ferman kahn. 
I’lie word .s/i//) has exactly the same meaning with them 
ns ill Kiiglisli. So has the word iivih as proiiouneed by 
the Kiiglisii. At le'^so t.sontsooh is the word lor the number 
Hir^uai two, 'I'liis island, very high in the middle, becomes Hat 
..fth, towards the south en<l, where it seems to have an arable 
•mnitiv. Vegetation is extremely vigorous. Pines, willows, 

oaks, and birches, are. the principal forest trees. The siir- 
rtMitidiiig sea is lull offish. I'lie rivers and streams abound 
in salmon ainl trout of be best fpiality. 'I'lie bills arc co- 
vered with rose trees, with aiigeliia, and Ramtcliatkaii 
lilies.^ 

iieiwarK- Krusciistcru examined Aniwa bay at the south end of 
-bic ifx .ill- j ||0 island. Here the .lapanesc bad an establishment, 
vvbiili the Uussians have destroyed; and it is su|)pnscd 
that the latter nation mean toroloni/e it. I'iie wiiole east- 
ern coast, examined by the same navigator, presented 
woody valleys, behind wliieli inoniitaiiis covered with snow 
seemed to lose themselves in the clouds.f At the 51st de- 
gree of latitude the ground becomes low, and nothing is 
to be seen except sandy downs and liills.:^ south part 

is inhabited by the A'lnos. The cast coast seems to be 


Voy;ii;f i!»? M. I a Pt*roii<p, IV. n, TH. III. 40, 4'C 
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ail nil inliabitrd (lose rt ; tlin imrtli-wcst, near tlio mouth of book 
the river Amoor, is orciipied by a coloin of Maiitchoos. ****• 

On the north-east of the isle of lesso a ehain of islands ktuh.k 
extends all the \\a\ to the south point of Kaintrliatka. 

Tin* Kiissians rail them tin* Ki kiles. 'I'lie} ret koii tuen- 
ty-two of them, inc liiding lesso. 'riie inhabitants of this 
last isle rerkon tl»ii*ty-si\, whieh they (Mnnpreheiid under 
the name of Kooroo-Misi, whieh is probably of Japanese, 
etymology, and signifies the ** Road of Sea-v\eeds ;** kno- 
roo signify ing a spi'eies of fiieiis, and mitsi a road. The 
charts ill kriiseiistern’s vo\ago lay dow^i only twenty-six: 
the others* will be disro\ ered when the eastern shore of 
lesso is better explored. l)’An\ille la}s ilowii twenty-nine 
to the north of tiie Roussole channeh and thirty -four in 
all. I'his art'liipelago is naturally divided into two parts, 
the chain on the south of the Roiis^ole (*liannel, and that on 
the north. 'I’he one wliicli is nearest lesso, and is claimed 
hy the Japanese government, may he called the Great 
Knrile; and the other, adjoining to Kaiiiti hatka, the Lit- 
tle Kuriles. 

'J'lie latter, inliahiled hy Kaiiitclialilales who left their 1 f.,,,.. 
native country on the approat h of the Russians, present " 
nothing hiit a ehain ol prei ipitous harren i-ocks, which are. 
mostly \olcaiiir. roroinu-Shir^ is the Jai'gest. Sniiitchii 
shews some indications of silver mines. Aiia-Kutan, Ara- 
ma*Kutan, Syas-Kutan,j and several others, contain extin- 
guished volraimes. I’liat of Rasliotka, calh'd Sarylcliew* 

Peak hy Krnsenstern, has a volcano always huruing, ainl 
also Ikarmn. In Usi-Sliir there are warm springs issuing 
with violent jet.s. 

The. Great Kuriles promise, more ronsiderablo advan- 'i iw lirt u 
tages to intelligent colonists. That of Goroop, the « Corn- 
pony’s Island*’ of the Dutch, the Nudeshda of some Ru.ssian 
map.s, and the Ooroowtio of the Japanese manuscript 
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Irso-Ki, lias pines and cherry trees. Here begin tJic. 
bcnrdiMi Ruriliaiis of the race of the Amos of lesso anil 
Seglialien. Ktorpoo, the “ States Islaiifi** of the Diitrli, anil 
the Aloikoi) of Kt'useiisterii’s map, contains fine forests* 
which, however, are at limes seriousl\ threatened hy an ad- 
joining volcano in the same i'^land. The plains a.iid 

moiiiitains of Koona-Sliir are covered with the most beau- 
tiful lanhivs and pirns. I'he riniis cvmhra thrives in it. 
Jt was prolialjl> at Chicot.iu that Stelli*r and Sjiaogenberg 
believed they saw vines, and even the wild citron of Japan. 
These navigators certainly did not hod the oak ar. 1 the 
walnut ex< epf on the coast of lesso. 

It is among the (iceat kiirih.s that we are to look for a 
part of the alleged discoveries of Heniowski.^ 'I’liis enthti- 
.siast imagined that he saw' at Koouasliecr eonsiilerahle 
towns. 'Ihece was a pearl fr<hery on its coast. His 

'iVhulgan>l(l/oii isiatid, ri('h in copper, and Maanas-ldznii, 
abounding in gold, are no moie to he found. But the Ja> 
pancse geographers p(»iiit out in the isle of Irsso a district 
called Kigasi, and a village called Rawa, which areevi- 
drntlv the isles of Kiassi and Rawith of the Boli-sh naviga- 
tor. His accounts of silver and copper mines, horses, reci 
pearl or ('oral, w liich he found in these C(Uiii> *'ies, ('ontain 
nothing incredible. In giving the town of Mat/a 12000 
lifiiises he probably e\:».gg.*ral»’s ; hut llie town exists, and 
is ( ailed Malzige.j It is on the wlmle rather rashly that 

this navigator has hern charged with inteiiti inal impos- 

ture. 

AVe now ])roreed to desrribe a country more fiTf|uently 
treated in detail than those w e hav e just cxamiiird. 'I’he. 
three islands of Niphon, Riiisiii, and Sikokf, suriMunded 
with a multitude of smaller islands, form the kingdom, or 
as it is sometimes called, the Emimrf. of Japan*. I'lie Chi- 
nese at first called it Yang-lioo, or the •• Workshop of the 
Sun then they called it Moo-Kooe, or *‘1110 Kingdom 
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i)V Slaves;'* ;nul liiiallv, Je-poii* or .lepnon, Country of mook 
till' Kisinp; Sun/* * Maim Polo knew it unilrr tlir rorriiptod 
iiainr of Xi|)an!;ii. I'lir isle ol Kiu^iii lias from north to 
south a iiiaiiirtrr of iiiMrl\ two doi!;rers, ov l.'^o miles, and 
its greatest length is about •■'JO. 'That of Sikokf is 100 
miles long, and . .> broad. 'I'he large islanil ol >ii|ilioii lies 
sonth-wesl and north-east ; its length is not less than 1600 
miles le>ng, hut its hreaellh is in e\eey part moderate. In 
the middle it is not more tliaii ido mile'*, though in two 
plaees between that and the two ends it may he tlie double 
id’ Ibis. I’lic siirfaee of the Jajnim se stiv^es may be reckon- 
ed at sejiiaie miles. I’lie population is raleil at be- 

tween 1:1 and ^20 millions by the most moderate authors. 

'I'iiis regular and tl tiirishing state, at the further extremity 
of Asia, is withdrawn froni the rese.iiches of traiellers by 
tbe eantioiisness of its policy. 

The whole (’ountr\ is foil of mountains and hills, and its Mduh 
coasts beset with steep rocks, which are opposed to tlic**’"' * 
waves of a stormy ocean. 'I'lir plains are pervadeil by 
iinincroiis livers and stiiall streams, nut tlie hills, tlio 
mountain^, and the {dains, enrit lied v\itli many singular 
plants, present the int( resting picture of human industry 
amidst the tracer of tlie rev olutimis of nature. ^Fhc most 
(elehrated mountain of Japan is that of Koosi, which is co- 
vered with snow thi'oiigh the whole }(ar. In the neigh- 
hourhoinl tlie inoiinlains of Caconi surround a small lake 
of the same naine.f Some of tliese itiountains contaiii vol- \ 
canoes. The greater part of them abound in evergreen 
trees and limpid springs. It is said that there is near Pi- 
rando an island entirely volcanic; anil several others of 
the same kind aie ineritioneci in the Htirroiiiiding seas.|: In 
the province of Figo there is a volcano which gives out 
iiiaii> Haines. 

The rivers of Japan cannot have a long course. TIicRjvh . 
..fedo-Gawa, which passes by Osaka, has several bridges of 

^ K.I .;<f« I's Hi'iory of l.ipan, f. 7:i, 74 (fiennrin edition.) 
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ccflar from 300 to 360 feet long, Tlie Ojin-gawa'^ and tliA 
Fusi'gawa are also broad and rapid risers. In the Japa-. 
nrsr history tlir ri\rr Oonii is mentioned as having in uno 
night issued out of the earth. 

One of llic largest lakes is that of Oitz, from whieli two 
rivers proceed, one tf»*Nards Miaeo, and the other to Osaka. 
This lake is fifty Japanese leagues long, each league being 
•as inurh as a horse goes in an imur at an ordinary pace; its 
breadth about a third. I'he delightful plain which surrounds 
it is rendered sacred by ^ontainillg 3000 pagodas. 

These islands ex|»erience by turns the extremes of heat 
and cold. 'I'lie suinmer heat, however, i** fre(|uenlly alle- 
viated hy the sea breezes, in winter tlie iiorlli and north- 
west winds are exceedingly sharp, and bring along with 
them an intense frost. Dtieing the whole vear the weather 
is variable, and iniicli rain fails, particularly in the satsaki 
or rainy month, which begins at midsummer j Accord- 
ing to observations, tlie highest degree of heat at Nagasaki 
is 08" in the month of August, and the greatest cold 33" in 
January. The snow lies some days on the ground even 
ill the soutlierii parts. I’hunder is heard almost every' 
night ill summer; storms, hurricanes, and eartlnpiakes arc 
very frequent. IMie genial rains conspire w itii human la- 
bour and manure to overcome the natural sterility of the 
soil. 

Hie laws en join agriculture as one of the rigorous duties 
of the Japanese. Every spot is undir cultivation, with 
tlie exception of the most iiiipraclicahle mountains. E\- 
('inpt from all feudal and ecclesiastical exactions, the far- 
mer cnlti vales the land with zeal and snccess.| There are 
no comiiKins. If a piece of land lies without culture, a 
neigtihouring farmer who is more active is at liberty to 
take possession of it. There arc no grass meadows; but 
the attention paid to inaiiiire is very great. On the sides 
of steep hills stone walls arc raised which sustain plots of 

Tlu’ w'orJ "nun spimru*> ri\Pi. as ii iii (\ lin . 
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ground sown with rirc oi with pulse. Uico is the principal book 
grain. Buckwheat, rye, barley, and wheat, are rarely pro- 
duced ;* potatoes arc of indiflercnt quality ; hut various 
sorts of beans, pease, turnips, and cabbage succeed well. 

Tlie rice is sown in April, and rca|)ed in No\ ember. In 
this last month wheat is sown to be cropped in the following 
June. Harley also lies in the ground during winter. 

The plants of Japan very imich resemble those of China, ^,1*?,''^ 
which is proliahly owing to a mutual interchange of tlio 
most useful species. The tea shrub grows without cul- 
ture ill the hedges. The most superb bamboos ahoiiiid in 
all the low grounds ; ginger, black pepper, sugar, rotton, 
and iiullgi), iUrtngh perhaps originally from the soiitliern 
jiarts of Asia, are cultivated in Japan with great hiiccoss 
and in large (juanlity. In the interior the sides of the se- 
condary mountains produce the Indian and the ('ainphor 
laurel ; likewise the lihus vernixt the bark of wliich yields a ’ 
gum resin wiii<'li is regarded as the leading ingredient of the 
ioiniitahlc black In<liaii \arntsh. Besides the sweet China 
orange, there is a w ild species peculiar to Japan, the fruit of 
the Citrus Japomai, The Kiiropcan vegetation is mingled 
with that of snutherii Ada. 'Mie larch, the cypress, and 
tlie weeping willow, which make their appearance in all 
the tempeiatc c'oiiiilries between Japan and the Mediter- 
ranean, terminate here. 'Flic rase is similar with the iV/- 
puver somuifernvuov opium-bearing poppy, the Convolvulus 
Jdlappdf and lilac. 

The Japanese have none of otir apples, hut they have i'hik ine.. 
])ears of coiisidcrahic size ; Siam oranges, Kaki tigs, or 
Japanese date-plums, ('Diospyros kakuj and large common 
oranges. I’hey have the art of making swect-incals, ari<l 
prcsciwing a variety of fruits, such as strawberries and co- 
coa-nuts, w ith the assistance of banana spice. 'I licy pro- 
cure oil for cookery as well as for light from sesarnuni, from 
tlic sumachs, from the Taxus gingko^ from the iMurus cam- 
'phora^ the Lanrus glauca^ the Jleliu azedarach or common 
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HOOK I, cad tree, and the cocoa-nut. They raise a great abuii- 
dance ol‘ silk vNorms. Tlic cotton tree furnishes them with 
' a light napery, and the Vrlica iiivea with dural^le cor- 
dage; they make paper and fans of the hark of a species 
of nnilherry, of the JAcnnU and the Ilorassus Jiabelliformis : 
bottles of the calahash, t onihs of the Myrica and -all 

sorts of furniture of lAndenu dillerent species of pine, box- 
wood, cyincss, nd t!ie Tajuus macrop/iylla^ or long-leaved 
yew. 'riie eye is delighted with the mixture of cocoa trees, 
fan-lea\ed |)alms, c^cas, and arbori'scent mimo.’ius^ which 
adorn the sea beach. 'I’he heilgi ^ hv which the possessions 
are diMcled are composed ot Lyciiim JuponicHUtt threc-leav- 
cd or.inges, (wnrdtnias, I'lhurnuins^ and TJnnjaa^ besides 
.so\er<«l twining |)lants of which tliey make arbours and 
covered walks. Several plants usetul in medicine are also 
found here, such as the Convallaria Japonica9 Jlconis aro- 
mnticus, Smila.v C/ium, in the virtues ol which they were 
instructed b) the Swedish traveller I'hunherg; the Corcho- 
rus Japonicus% the iMtirus camp/iorn, the mo.va serpcntaruiy 
and mungo root. 

^ maxitns of Japanese industry have almost banish- 
ed from the empire two domestic animals, which in all 
other eouiitries are the most common, goats and sheep. 
The lirsl are deemed hurtfol to agri( ulture, and the wool 
of the second is superseded b\ cotton and silk; pigs are also 
proscribed as [nn-nicious to agriculture, 'i'he neighbour- 
hood tif Natigasaki is the only place where any are to bo 
seen, and the} have ptobahly been introduced by the Chi- 
nese. The islands produce on tlie whole hut few (|uadrn- 
peds. In 'riiuiiberg’s opinion, one province of Sweden 
contained as many oi more horses than the whole em- 
pire of .lapan ; there are very few cattle; a variety of the 
huflalo, with a hump on the back, is employed in agri- 
culture, ami very small oxen; yet the caprice or personal 
taste of the sovereign has created a law of the state in fa- 

" ' • • ’ O' 1\‘, ■ '» 
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N our ol’ ilogs, which are fed at the expense of the towns, book 
and arc treated with much kindness and respect. Tlic 
principal food of the Japanese consists of fish and \ege- 
tables. Fowls and ducks are kept chielly lor the sak*‘ of 
their eggs; to these are added many sorts of marine jdaiUs, 
yurt and r/ro*, which are made ready in ditVerent ways. 

(iame is not plenty : there are wihl geese, pheasants and 
partridges, hut \ery few wild fitiadrtiiuM!-^. 'riie liear met w .1,1 ;\r.i 
with in tlie northern parts is hlack, with two wliite hlotclies 
of a crescent form on the shonhh^rs; the llesli, wliich is 
eaten, is compared to inutt<m, hut is tougher. I'lie wolf is 
sometimes seen in the northern pro\inces; tln‘re are also 
some foxes; the latter are held in nni\ersal detesta- 
tion, and considered as e\il spirits clothed with an animal 
body. 

The precir)ns inetaN, gf>ld and silver, abound in thi^ em- m.s.i' . 
]»ire of J apan. This was well known at one time to the 
Portuguese, and afterwards to the Dutch, who exported 
ronsiderahle cargoes, (oild is found almost every where; 
hut, in order to keep up its \aliie hy •-care ify, (here is a 
])rohihitiori against digging beyond a determinate depth ; 
ami no mine can lie opened or worked witlioiit (he express 
permission of the einjieror, who claims two-thirds of the 
produce, leaving a third to (he proprietor of the land. Gold imi!.! 
is found in small cpiantitirs in the sand, hnt llie greater""*' 
part of it is extracted from copper pyrites, I'lie purest and 
richest mines are at Sado, in the largest of the small isk'iiids 
adjoining Niphon; those of Snreiiiga hold tlie next rank. 

Silver seems to have been at one lime more abundant; (lie 
Japanese consiiler it as rarer than gold, though here, as 
e\ery where else, it is of inferior \aliie in exchange*. It is 
said tliat there arc* rich sil>er iiiiims in the province of Kiin- 
go, and the most northerly parts near Kattami ; but the 
two islands called the (iolcl and Silver Islands inlands oi 

and Kinmna^J are probably fabulous c reatioris of nation- J,','/*',!/!''' 
*al vanity, unless wc should suppcisc them to be indications 
of some ancient commercial connection with Mexico, cir 
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imitations of tlic tales of Ptolemy on the regio aurea el regto 
argent ea. 

Copper, mixeil largely with gold, forms the chief wealth 
of several provinces, and the mos^ valuable of their 
expnrt.s. 'I'lie finest and most malleable comes from Saru- 
ga, Astinga, Kino and Kuni; the last is considered asihr 
must malleable ; that of Saruga contains the largest pro- 
portion of gold. There is a great number of copper mines 
also in Satsuma. Iron seems to be rarer in this country 
than any other metal; but it is found in the provinces of 
Miinasalla, nitsju and Bisen; the Japanese do not make 
so fnueh use of it as most other nations; they sometimes 
employ it in the manufacture of arms, of knives, scissars, 
and other necessary instruments. The gold and copper 
arc coined into money. 

Mr. 'riiiinherg received some amber in a present, brown, 
yellow, and iridescent, which was said to have been found 
in the country ; siilpliiir is found in great abundance,^ 
and pumice-stone, shewing the former existence of volca- 
noes. Wc are informed that mineral coal is found in the 
northern provinces; there are red agates with white 
veins, which are used for making buttons and snufT- 
boxes.t According to Ktempfer, calamine is import- 
ed from Tonquiii, but tin is found in the province of 
Bungo; perhaps this pretended tin is only tlic white 
cojiper of China. A reddish-coloured naphtha is em- 
ployed for burning. Thunberg saw asbestos, porcelain- 
earth, and white niarblc.j. Sulphuret of mercury in its 
primitive crystalline form, and in lamellated masses, has 
been brought from Japan. Baron >Vurmb, a German 
servant, settled at Batavia, received from Japan, asbestos, 
capillary schorl, hydrophane, and the atmospheric stones 
formerly called thunderstones, denominated in Japan ka- 

' Thunberg, t. IV, p. 402, 

: K.Tit.plcr, 1. p, Izl, 122) (in ftcnnai'.'' 

’ Thunberc. III. r. 2^*'^ 
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iianary sakki.* There are several warm mineral springs^ book 
to which tlie inliabitants resort ior \arions ilisoases.j 

• 'riie empire is divided into about si\t}-l\\o principalities, 

ruled by cliiefs, who are \assals of the emperor or Kubo, 

The capital of the empire of Japan is called ledo, and is Toivus. 
situated in a bay on the east coiist of Niphon. 'rho liouses 
arc only one or two stories high, with shops in fiH)nt. The 
harbour of this place is so shallow that a Kuropean vessel 
is obliged to anchor thirteen or fourteen miles otr from the 
shore. I'lie Emperor’s palace is surrounded with stone 
walls, and ditches with draw-bridges.^ It would form of 
itself a considerable tow*n, being about tifteen miles round, ^ 
w'hile the whole city is nearly sixty.$ It is the residence of 
all the feudatory princes for one half of the year. Their 
families, or part of them, are always kept there, as a sort of 
hostages for their fidelity. The palace consists of a gresU 
number of apartments, and occupies an imniense sjiace. 

The hall of a hundred mats is OOO feet long and SOO wide. 

The palace has a srpiare tower, wdiich is peciiliaidy sacred, 
as representing royal strength and security. None of the 
grandees are allowed to enter it ; and each one of tiicm 
enjoys a similar piTrogativo in his own territory. The 
roofs arc adorned with gilt dragons; the columns and ceil- 
ings exhibit an elegant display of cedar, camphor- wood, 
and other valuable kinds of timber; but tlic whole furniture 
consists of white mats adorned with golden fringes. 

The houses of private individuals are of w'ood, ])ainted Privat*' 
white 80 as to have the appearance of stone ; the upper story 
^rves as a wardrobe and store-room ; the ground floor is 
^in one large apartment, divisible at pleasure into smaller 
portions by * moveable partitions ; neither chairs nor tables 
are used, mats being the only scats ; the emperor himself, 
when he gives an audience to any of his subjects, is seated 
on a carpet. 

■* Vcrhandclr'Ci van ('. fiatiMaasch C«f;rioois(.)iaap, \ . 

1 Kspiripfpr, I. |). 167, 

• T .'urdiet 7. f '* Ml 
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HOOK Going nortli-oast from Inlo. wr find two of the principal 
towns, Gasima and Nan.ln o. In a south-west dircrlinn we 

have tlie town of Oiiowara, where f ateeliu, erroneously call- 

lowns. cd Japan earth, is prepared; tlkosaki. with its inafcnifirent 
briilge ; and Kerina, one of the wealthiest in the empire, 
where then* is a strong castle surremnded with water. 'It 
is the capital of the fertile pro\iiice of Gwari, wliii h gives 
its name to a hay. 

Mi.imi. Miaco, the second cit\ of the empire, is in an inland situ- 
ation, in a level pl.iin ir>o miles south-west of l«‘do. It is 
the principal seat of maiiiilac(uri‘s and trade, 'rh.ere the 
royal coin is struck. It is the seat of the c hief pi iest or 
J)(nri with his ccnirt of literati, and th(‘ idace where all tin* 
books are prinl«*d. Kautipfer informs us that, according to 
a census taken in KiT^, the |)opniatii>n of this placeamonnl- 
ed to pc‘rs(»ns, ol whom IS’.oro were males, and 

li’inales, indc^pcuidently ot the iinmc roiis c onrt of the 
Dairi.** 'Tiie vast palace of this Japanese Pope is inacces- 
sible to strangers; hut the teinpl(‘s ol‘ the hol\ city lone 
I'lMurif oi been visited and dc‘scrihed, I’liat of Daihools is Iheric'hest 
Oaii'ooi.s. III Jajian, tlnnigli tmly of wood. 'The gilt image 

of the di>iiiit>, sitting on a llowc i like tin* liindoo idols, is 
twenty-live feet broad between the shoulders, and cajiahle. 
of containing sr\eral people in tin* palm of his hand. The 
pyramidal roofs of the teinph*s and palaces harmoni/e 
agreeably with tlie woodt'd hills surrounding the city, and 
from which several limpid rills How.j 
n.c Coki- The five pro\ inces adjoining to Miaco, reser\rd for the 
' Ikc'. maintenance of the imperial court, are comprehended under 
the name of liokinai: tinw ahonrid in rire and pulse. In 
one of them called Sitz or Sidsjow, we find the important 
city of Osacca, the port of Miaco, and one of the most 
ilourishiiig cities of the empire. The canals by whieh it 
is intersected, and which are crossed h\ bridges of cedar, 
'ciiiiiul us of Venice. The pleasures which predominate 


• K.t'mnlor. II. 217, 
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Iioro, togotlior with tiu' grrat ahiitMlaiico aiul easy price of book 
pi'o\isions, attrart a great many wlm are in r| nest of vo- 
liij)tJioiis lmlnlg«‘m't*. Fiogii in the same pro\iiu't\ on 
the (iiill nf (Kaei a, p<isse'>ses a harhmir pnHeeted hy a 
\er\ large mole. Mnoinn, in the pn»\inee nf Kariina« is 
fiirnishejl with a iialiiral harlMUir. Ihnses* Imles are ina- 
inifartnreii into leather at tills place in the manner of Urn 
Kussians. 

'riie towns on the northern and western coasts of the 
j ilniid of siphon are mily known to ns hy name. IMie. 

( ase is the saine with those of the winkle island <if Sikokf, 
whiehhave not heeii\isited hy fi’a\elh'rs. In the island 
of Kiiisin, we (listingiiish the famous harhoiir of Nanga- 
saki, the only one in whic h foreign \essi‘|s are allowed to 
anchor, this pii\ilege itself being at present coiiiiiied to 
the Dull h and Clutn‘se. This place was forinerly no- 
thing inon' than a \illage, and is indebted to the Portu- 
guese commerce lor its pi'osperity and importaiiee. Nan- 
gasaki coulaius eighty -se\ en streets each I.>o yards long, 
whii h (In* length legally assigned to a street; lh(‘ houses 
l!ii relore may he* leck ned at a thousand. \N hen ap- 
proai hell hy sea, tlii'* i ity prisents \iews which would hr 
sought for in \ain in the most celebrated of onr pictiiiTsijuo 
ganleus. \ rock '.r>s jiaces long is tin* only place in 
which the Dnlrh isienhants are allowed to reside, where, 
lliey liM* in a state ol liision and solitude worse than 
monkish, iuimerscd in a total ignorance of the wliole world 
Iieside. 

'['he isle of kiusin or of Saikokf, which once iorined a se- niiicHut 
'^^parate kingdom,! still contains the following large towns : 

Saiiga, celehiated for heautifni women, and a matiufacliire 
of almost transparent poreelain; kokura, the place from 
which people pass to Simonoseki in the isle of iNiphon; 
end rangoxima, where the Portuguese landed when they 
Jirst discovered this country. 'Phe islands ol Firando and 
Vmakusa had great celebrity at that epoch, from being 
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the first scats of the Christian religion. The isle of Tsu- 
simai between Kiusiu and Corea^ forms a principality 
' which was tributary to the Coreans before it became subject 
to the Japanese. The archipelago of Gotto terminates Ja- 
pan on the sou til- west. 

To the south, the island of Likeo, which we must not 
confound with the islands of Lieu-kicu, is separated from 
kiusiu hy a narrow strait. It is governed by a ddiri or 
native poiitid', who is a vassal to the prince of Satsuma. 
The inhahitants raise two crops of rice in tlie year. 
They culti\ate. their fields to the music of songs accom- 
panied by the lyre. It is separated by Van Diemen’s 
Strait from the island of Tatiao-sima, and a chain of smal- 
ler islands, extending in the direction of the archipelago of 
Lieii-kieu. 

To the south-east the Japanese empire includes a small 
archipelago, cuiitainiiig a burning volcano and traces of 
several subtciTaiieous fires now extinguished. The most 
considerable island is called Fatsisio, which is 500 feet 
liigh,^ and steep on all sides; so that it is only accessible 
by means of steps of ropes fixed to the tops of the rocks. 
Here it is said that loose women who have been disgraced 
and exiled, \Yeave silk stuffs, according to strange designs 
dictated by a <lo\ious iiiiaginatioii. 

'riie Japanese are well formed, free and easy in tiieir 
gestures, of a hardy constitution, and of middling stature. 
Their yellow coiiiplexioii sometimes inclines to brown, and 
at others passes into a pale white. The w'omcn of distinc- 
tion, seldom exposing theiiiselves to the air without a veil 
preserve complexions equally fair with those of our £uro|)e- 
. an ladies. It is by a peculiarity in the eyes that the Japa- 
nese arc chiefly distinguished. They are farther fi*om a 
round shape than in any other {icople : oblong, small, and 
sunk, as if constantly w inking. Their eyelids form a deep- 
er furrow, and their eyebrows are placed a little higher than 

^ l'n!si Miiniticb ton. ••oeis'io in liip Ja^iinosc lan^na,*'. 
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\vc Generally lincl them in other nations. They have lor the. 
most part hiri^e lieads, short neck*?, broad smihby noses ntul 
the hair black, thick, and glossy from being habitnall} 
anf>iiite<l. 

In these physiral characters we may ]»erhaps trace a 
mixture of a f!hine^e witli a Mongolian or Mantchooriafi = 
jace. > 'riic .Japanese hist<»ry, after describing a se- 
ries of gods arnl demigods, says that the nation owed 
tin* fn st ste]»s f)!* its ci> ili/atioii to a ('liinese colon}. 
'J’heir anna!'* go l»a: k to a (’hiiiese monarch called Sin- 
Moosa. 'riiey represent him with (ho jicad of a bull, he- 
causo he taught tliein agriculture and the inanngeincnt of 
cattle. Hill the language of the .lapanese, a more authen- 
tic dticuiuent, gives no evideiiee of any foreign extraction 
<»r these islanders. It contains few Chinese terms. It. 
has no resciiihlance to Unit of Maiitehooria, of lesso, or 
the Kurile islainls, 'I’lie resemhiances said to ha\e heen 
found hy a learned ])erson between the Japanese and I'ar- 
tar langiiagivs have long remained witlioiit (’onlirination. i 
The Ja[»aiiese words arc not monosyllabic likctlic (-liinese: 
Ifie conjugations and the syntax lia^ e a di.stiiiel and original 
character, i 'I'lie J apanesc or lomi language, is employed 
in |)oetr\ and conveisatioii. The hoir/es write their theo- 
logical hooks in ('liinese, which is to them what Latin is to 
ns. 

If it is said tbal the indigenous Japanese have been niiii- 
jiigatod by a tribe of Mongols or Manteboos, who adopt- 
ed the language, of tlie coiK|uercd, at wliat epoch arc we 
to r,x such an in\asion ? IJie sacred era of the Japanese, 
goes back to the esiablishmcnt of the hereditary siirccKsioii 
of the dairis or ecclesiastical emperors, which was Ofio 
years hcforeHlie ('hristiaii era. This dynasty retained its 

* I*e (lii'iiii't, Hi'iiou'* »>>> lliiii*-. f . TticrtT, M.iiiifcJ iVlh-t. I luv. n.nJ 2'*. 
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power till the year 1585 of our vulgar era. In this inter- 
val two invasions had been repelled, that of the Mantchoos 
in ryy, the accounts of which are accompanied with many 
fables. In 1281, the Mongols under Maiigoo Khan, hav- 
ing compiered China fouiteeii }ears before, attempted to 
take possession of .lapaii. 'I'lie learned Amiot has given 
us, ill a work translated from the Chinese,* the history ot 
that expedition according to the Chinese authors. In this 
history, the Chinese army, joined to that of the Coreaiis, 
amounted to 100,(K)0. 'Che Coreaiis furnished 900 ships of 
war; hut that great armada was dispersed in a dreadful 
storm; an e\ent whidi the Japanese attributed to the pro- 
tecting care of their gods. All the acr|uisitions which the 
population of Japan could ha\e received from the continent 
id’ \sia are confined to some colonies of Chinese and Corcan 
emigrants. 

'I’hc Japanese are prohnhl\, like all the. principal nations 
of the world, so far aboriginal that their origin is beyond 
the reaeli of history. If they came from the continent, they 
must have lett it previously to the formalioii of the present 
languages. They have some obscure accounts that besides 
their race there were other two in the same island of Ni- 
plion, the M)sins or hair^ Kuriliaiis in the north, anti a nation 
of 111 ‘groes ill the south. IVrhaps the latter were the Jlara- 
foras of the IMiilippiiie I'.laiitls. Many other primitive 
races may have shone in their day, and, unknown to the rest 
of the world, become exlinet. 

In the vear 1 128, the dairi or emperor-pontiff, who is de- 
scended from the national gods, was weak enough toappojnt 
a military chief ealled the Imbn or txioogoon, 'I’hc power 
of this great functionary, consolidated by hereditary suc- 
cession, grew by victories and by intrigues, till in lob5 
the kubo deprived the dairi of tlie last semblance of poli- 
tical authority. Ever since this revolution, the goveim- 


• An Innoiluflioii to iho Hi.-tury of the >kitiuns iMOutary to China, comvO'-- 
hj' oi.’ci ol the fcinincior MS. \u the Library 
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nicnt of Japan may bo ronsiiloiTcl as an absf»iiito and bo- imoK 
editary inonarrby, supported by a pjroat niiinbor <»r suli- 
riiinato boroilitary prinoos, also absolute, >\boso siibmis- — — 
»ion to tlio supremo power is serureil by tlieir reriproeal 
jealousios and tlie ln>sta£;rs wbieli tbe\ pjiNo. Kiu li prince 
arranj^es ibc re\ enue ofbis i»\\ ii fief or i;;o\ eriiment. H\ tliein 
be defrays tbe expenses of bis court, maintains a military 
force, repairs tlte l.iij;li\\ a\ s, and contrilMiti s to the general 
expenditure <1!* the state, 'I'lie daimios or primes of the 
first degree, and tbe siomios who are tbeir iiiferiors in rank, 
jiossrss a dignity wliicb is bereditarv. 'J I'** s'nnuios are not 
only obliged to lea\e tbeir familiivs in the capital^ but also 
to reside there six inoriths in the }ear. 

Travellers admire the Japanese laws. Kiempfer gives iiviii • 
them tln‘ pi’i ference o\ or those of Knrope. Justice is ad- 
ininistereil in tbe most expeditious manner. "I'lie parties 
appear in person before tbe jmlge, who passes his seiilmice 
witlioiit ilel.iy. Hut this traveller gives no accoiini of any 
legal (ode. He also reduces ilie value of his authority, 
by insisting oil the pretended advantage arising fi*nm the 
law hy which the visits of foreigners are |)i o!iiiiit(M), and 
noJapane.se is allowed under pain of death to leave liis 
(‘Oiintry. Ai cordiiig to 'rininberg, the laws of this country 
are few, but executed with the utmost rigour and witlioiit 
irspect of iiersons ; only that the rich, when found guilty, 
are allowed to gel off by paying peniniary fines.* Delin- 
quencies of little magnitude are punished with death; hut 
the sentence must be signed by Hie emperor’s privy coiim il. 

'rbe moral education of children being a politii nl duty, pa- 
rents are rendered accountable for tbe crimes of Ibose whose 
ices they ought to have repressed. 'I’lic police* is 
i. Not only is there in each town a chief magis- 
of police called the nimban ; but tbe iiiliabitaiits of 
trret, being accountable in a body for the offeiice.s 
*ted by any one of tbeir number, noininato a comrrii.s- 
c wlio watches over the safety of lives and properties. 


* I ,-t. I. iv^ r.i 
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iJDoiv III c;u ii vill:ip;c there is a place sfirroiindcil with palisades, 
roMlaining ijj the middle an inscription in large characters, 
(onsistiiig or a code ot* police regulatioris.=J^ It must how- 
ever he. confessed that Vaivnius, a well informed Dutch 
writer, gives a less fa\ourable idea of the laws of Japan. 
uni.r.rtMi*. ^he punishiueiits in the seventeenth century were marked 
w itii the utmost cruelty. 'I'o liaek the criminal to pieces, 
to open his belly with a knife, to suspend him with iron 
hooks fixtul ill his sides, or to throw him into boiling oil, were 
common inodes of pniiishnicnt. '1' he l rent were allowed the 
])rivilege of ripping up their bowels with their own hands.) 
\ alentine also des( rihes the legislation of Japan as ferocious 
and sanguinary. Wlieii we are told that crimes are rare in 
this country, we aiv. not to infer that the laws must he e\- 
cellenl. Uow' can it he otherwise in a country where oery 
riti/a*n is responsible for the ollences of his neighbour ; and 
wliere famiiie.s and entire villages arc visited with the ex- 
tremity of punishment for the fault of an individual ? Such 
instiliitious, if they lessen the number of crimes, drpri\e 
innoceme of its tranquillity, and society of its enjoyments. 
M ouUl It not he belter to run the risk of being robbed 
imre or twice in one’s life, Ilian to he every moment in 
dread of ha^ing one’s bowels laid open to atone for rob- 
beries committed by our neighbours ? Ail that can be said 
ill its favour is, that such terrible resti aints may be render- 
ed necessary by the degraded condition of human nature. 
Diit allowing the standard of private morals to be the low- 
est that can be imagined, it is a mistaken notion to sup- 
pose that the eflicacy of the la>vs is in ]>roportioii to their 
atrocity. The accountableiiess of a portion of the com^ 
inunity for crimes which the united \igilance of that por- 
tion is capable, of preventing, is to a certain extent wisv 
and politic, but it ought not to go beyond pecuniary fines ; 
and it is only just where those who are liable in such pay- 
ments have the exclusive management of the prc\cntioii of 
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ilir ( I'iincs. rnicliio^ lo those ^\llo liavo tori'eitcd their 
Ji\es arc in all rases to he avoided; ?*iid when practised to- 
wanls individuals who aie not the actual olVenders, they are 
sure symptoms of a liideons harharisni« which imagines that 
the abuse of the meinhei’s (»f the community is the best me- 
thod of insuring a due reverence for the laws. 

'Fhe a' counts *d* tra'elleis concur in assigning to Japan 
a prodigious population. Kven the niOiintain^, of which 
this country rbieilv consists, are turned to the best aeroiiiiL 
by industrious ('ultiv alo.rs ; and the '/oA-u/dt), the pnnripal 
of the seven great 4‘oads of .lapaii. is sometimes as mueh 
crowfled with travellers as the streets of any Kuropean 
capita! are vvitli passengers.^ Vareiiius, following the best 
authorities.] reckons the itnmher «»f troops kept by the Amu. 
princes and go\ern<»rs at infantry, and ;>H,()0() 

cavalrv ; and at cordiiig to the same author, tin; Kiibo or 
emperor has an army of his own, amounting to l(K),()0() in- 
fantry, and ‘2(i,n(M) cavalry ; making in all *4(iH,()()(i in- 
fantry, and ('av alrv . !f this statement is correc t, 

wc may reckon tin* p»ipiiialion at twenty or thirty millions 
of soiih. 

4'he navy of the .lapanc'se is iioi worth menlioning. ‘Oki 
riieir Vi’ssels arc Hat. in the stern, and iiicajiahlc* of with- 
standing the waves of a heavy sea ; and, thongli the* ma- 
riner’s compass is used ann»og them as well as among the 
t’hinese, they are very awkward and ignorant sailors. It 
is indeed hardly c*)nceiv.il)le how tiiey could attempt in 
former times to ke ep up an intercourse with Formosa, anil 
even with Java, as they arci saiel to have, done. Their na- 
vigation to the north, according to some Japanese maps, 
extended as far as the* .American coast in the. rieiglihoiir- 
•iTood of Heliring’s Strait^^, which they calleei Foosang. At 
present they se arcely venture farther than le.*sso. And the 
inhabitants of that island speak of their ve)yages to Rakko- 
sima, or the Coinitry of Sea Lions,” which is probaiily 

■ T, .»!»:' • I II, t-. i4'>. 111. j«, Iir: ;1 
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citlior Is]an<] or Kamtchatka, as the Greeks diil 

of the \oyage of the Ar£;onaijts.=**= 

VarciiiiiH has an arronnt of the revenues of .1 apan 

in separate proxiiices. lie inakt^s the sum total ^834 
Dutch inns of j^olil. whiclu \:iliiinp: the ton at XI 0,000, 
will he upwards id’ twent} millions Steilnig. without reck- 
oning the pro\inres and towns which depend immediately 
on tlie emperor, lint lliesc* rcwc iiues should not he consid- 
ered as national, lieiiig paid in kind to the dift’erent prim es. 
The einju'ror, hesidos tlie gross nwenne of the royal do- 
mains and his own pro\inces, pc.ssesscs a considerable trea- 
sure in gold and sil\er. 

'J'he .lapanese are di\ided into two leading sects of reli- 
gion, that of Sinto, and that of lludso. I’he fu st acknow- 
ledges a Supreme lleing, who is too exalted to recei\e tlic 
homage <d' men, or to l»»ok alt' i* tlieir interest ; hut they 
admit as cdijec ts <d’ \eiieration some deities of subordinate 
rank, to whom they pray as mediators. "J'hey maintain 
that the souls cd’ the \irtuous occu]>> the regions of light 
adjoining to the liea\en of hea\*'ns, while the soiiN of the 
wicked wander through the air till lhe> ha\e expiat- 
ed their sins. rhongh the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls is foreign to that c'leed, the rigid ailherents of the 
Sinto sect abstain from all animal food, aiilior the shedding 
of blood, and will not touch a dead hiid\.j I'hey call 
their gods Sin or ham’u and tlieir temples .V/V/. 'riiese 
last consist of se\eral apartir.ents and galleries, formed, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country , h^ partitions which 
are remo\ed and replaced at ph*asure. Straw mats arc 
laid on hoards, and the rocd*s form on each side a pro- 
jection sidlic’ient to co\er a sort cd’ raised path sur- 
rounding the temple, on which the people walk. In these 
temples no figure is romai ked tliat can be considered as re- 
prcsenling the imisihle Supreme lleing; hut they suiiic- 
tiim*s preseiwe in a box a small image of sonic secondary 
divinity. A large metallic inirror is placed in tlic middle 
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ol' the ’tciiiplo, to lomiinl tlic worshippn's that, as every w«oiv 
sjiot on the hoil> is there taithriiDy represented, the 
faults of t!ie soul are seen uilli e<iii.il elearness hy the eyes 
of the iininortals. ' The leasts and eeretiionies of (heir 
N\orsIiip art ajL;ireahle and c lieerfiil, heeaiise ilie\ eonsider 
(heir deilie^, as beings wlio lake pleasure in dispensing hap- 
piness. 

'The set t of Hudso is oi ightally from Indostan, and is The 
the same N\ itli that of liudlia or Hoodh, wliieli is said 
lia\e heeu formed either iii Tliih»‘t or llie island of C^'yltm 
abont eight eentnries bef/ir the riir«'iluui era. Spread 
over A\ a, Siam, riiina, and Corea, that set t adopts sniiie. 
!iui\inis frtnn others; lint it preser\es the tioetrine <if trans- 
inigralitin. It llireatens the wicked with a tlreadfiil hell, 
where it dest ribcN a hrnige tor souls, seas of water and of 
fire, and other iniager> liorrov\ed from the alfiine regions 
of ’riiihet. It also, like that ol Swetlenhonrg, (iroinises to 
tin* rig’iteons a parathse tif gay lielils, houses, and towns. 

'riiis paratlise, called (ioknrak, is ruled by (he god Amidn. 
Hoodiiaism is so iiii\etl witii the Siiito or old religion of 
dapaii, that it is tlinh e.lt, and perhaps will htatime in tiirn^ 
imjiossilile, to make any di*^crtininali<iii tietweeii the \utaries 


ol the two. 

Japan has a set of moralists or philosophers, whose doo d iii.mi ^ 
trine goes nmler the name tif Sjooto. it has some alliiiity 
to that of the Kpicureans, aitiiongli its ptofessoi's acknow- 
leilge, with Cont'ni ins, that \irlne is the purest soiirco of 
pleasure. These plii!oso|diers belie\e in the existence of a 
soul of the worhl, hnl do not worship any suhordiiiate 
deities; lliey lia\e no temples or religious ceremonies. It 
has heeii saiil that these ilcists favoiiied Christianity, and 
their nuniher has decreased since the persecution of 
that religion, as, in order to a\oid inciirciiig suspicion, they 
made a pfiiiit of oflering an ostensible homage to the gods 
of their country. 

From the year 1J49 till 1638, missionaries of the order 
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HOOK of Jesuits laboured in propagatini^ their faitli. 'i'lioy did 
not find this nation so ready as many others to embrace a 
■ ■ ” plausible creed, merely because it was urged with earnest 
importunity. Their conversion could only be eflerted by 
arguing with them and resolving tiicir doubts. In these 
iritidlectual efforts they iditained in the first instance great 
success. Seveial of the ivoveniors ov trihulary kings 
o]ienly professed (Miristianity, and in one district the .le- 
.suits obtained tlie entire proliibition of every other reli- 
gion. Soon, liov.ever, the zeal of t!:«‘ grandees be, 'an to 
c'ool. 'I'liey differed inateriaily iti one p'>int of jirac tier, 
\i7.. polygamy, refusing to part with tlieir niiinerous trains 
of wives, 'riie w liole missionaries were ordered to leave, 
the country. 'I'iits mandate not being speedily [int in force, 
the Jesuits remained, but kept thejiisidves extremely ipiiet. 
Vfterwards some zealous barefoolrti friars arrived from tin* 
Pliili|»pine ishunis, whose open proceedings revived the se- 
verities of the government ; some of them were criu'ified, 
and others had their ears cut olf. At the same time a 
INntuguesi' vessel liaving been taken near Orudo, was 
found to (ontain fi cpiantitv id* arms. A strict examination 
being made, tlie eaptain exculpated inms\ If from the iin- 
])titation of enospiraev : but. being snliseip.entlv interro- 
gated by the Japane-c oif.cei* on tlie subject of the exten- 
sive com|uests of llie I’ortuguesc nation, of wliicb be bad 
boasted, be said tliat tliese were imnle by sending mission^ 
aries, who converted a large pronorlio!i of the. p.eople, after 
wliicli an armed force was Iciuded, and, being joined by 
lliese converts, soon mane lliemselves masters of the coun- 
try. 'riic rage of tJie sove.’cigo Tayoo^aina then knew no 
bounds, and a persecution of the bloodiest description, was 
immediately begun. In ac>,() 0 () Christians were put* 

t(i death; and acconling to the accounts of the mis- 
sionaries the inas'-acre of 16.78 involved .87,000. But 
some eoteinporary authors tell us that there were no more 
tlian Christians altogether in the kingdom.* These 
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ilisastcrs are, in i)art, ascrilietl to llir piTtiMisioiw to |io\Ycr hook 
aocl the politii al intrigues of the Jesuits, tln oxN ing an odium 
on the religion whicli they j)rofessed. It is \ery proha hie 
that the ( ominerrinl jealousy whieh the Diiteh harhoured 
against the Portuguese hail a share in tlie bloody pioeeed- 
ings. K\(>r siiK e that ineinorahle epoeli the t'atholie reli- 
gion is lield in ahliorrenee in Japan. I'he missionaries were 
perhaps too i‘or\\ard in setting lire to the places eonserrated 
to the natixe \\( rsliip. It is \ery prtdiahh' that, if a hand 
ot Ja])aiies(> missionaries should land at llavre-de-tiiaee, 
and SCI lire to the cathedral of Houen,^thc French police, 
would treat them with no small sexerity. 

I'he cix ili'/ation of the JapaiM*se seems, like that of the I’ltvii .. 
Chinese, to he stationary : but Japan has germs of iinpro\e> 
nient xxlii< h oiler some possible prospec t of a moral revolii- '"is i" ' 
titm. The hraxe and intelligt iit Japanese comes nearer to 
llie Kuro))ean, by possessing a more inaseuline charac ter, 
and a higher degree c)f c ix il liberty. \\v are told that their 
learned language is the ancient Chinese^ and that their 
written characters have u great iiiiitiial reseinhiunce ; but 
those of the Japanese stand for letters, and not for entire, 
words. I'liu t'liiiiese cannot read a Japanese hook; but 
every well educated Japanese can read the hook.s of (!hiiia. 

M. 1 'itsingh, xxho is now engaged in a great \xork on 
Japan, has given an account of printcal books xvliicli do 
honour to the talent of that nation. 'I’heir types are not 
iiiox cable, and they print only one; .side of the paper. This 
gentleniaii has in his |)os.se.ssion a superb Herbal, drax^n 
and coloured both with ta.ste and accuracy; he has brought 
maps and plans \cvy handsomely coloured; and which, 
though they have neither latitudes nor longitude.s, will not 
he without their use in cliorograpliy. They liaxc*, since 
600 years I'eforc the Christian era, been in the prac lice of 
engraving their money, and the coats of arms of their prin< 
cipal ra(nilies.=^ The Dutch language is read and spoken 
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BOOK in this Asiatic country. Medicine and natural history be- 
XLi. gjn lo be taught from Dutch books. Ilitherto their physi- 
" ' , cians have been very ignorant men. Their astronomers 
adhere to an extremely inronvenient division of time. The 
year, which is lunar, sometimes begins in May, sometimes in 
February. Seven times in nineteen years, an intercalary 
Schools*, month restores it to ihe solar course. The schools or col- 
leges, honever, seem to be superior to those of any other 
Asiatic country. Floggings and how lings are not the sounds 
with which they ring, but solemn songs in honour of their 
heroes and national gods. Foetry is held in honour. In 
some arts the Japanese surpass the improvements of Kuro- 
pcan industry. 'Fhey lia\e excellent coppersmiths, black- 
smiths, and armoiiT'ers. Glass-works arc common in Japan, 
and tliey even make telescopes; their pictures are loaded 
with brilliant colours, but in com[M)sition and design they 
are defective. 

(i<.uMs. Their houses, which, on account of earthquakes, have 
only two sbiries, would not please the taste of a European, 
nor would tlieir furniture or their dress ; but all these ob- 
jects evince the industry and ingenuity of the people. Di- 
vided into several apartments by moveable partitions, the 
interior of the house is ornamented with paintings, and gilt 
and coloured paper; their furniture glitters with a bright 
and iinchaiigealilc varnish ; their clotlies wide, but tucked 
up with a s<»rt of elegance, are of substantial cotton and silk 
stufls, generally made in the country ; they also make their 
own clasps, buckles, and other trinkets which belong to the 
female attire, straw slippers, (which are left at the door 
when they enter a house,) hats of Hags which they wear in 
travelling, and indeed almost every article subservient to 
their luxury or convenience. The carriages in which their 
ladies ride seem to be elegant and commodious.* I'bey 
procure a kind of spirit from rice, wliicli they call sakki, 
possessed of a powerful intoxicating quality.! 
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A Japanese is certainly in some of his forms rather a boo 
ludicrous object ; his iiead half shaved; the hair which is 
•left, accumulated on the crown of his head; the enor-^T 
mous covering of oiled paper in which he is wrapped upo/ajaj! 
when he travels: his salutations^ which consist in bending^^^^* 
his body repeatedly almost to the ground; and the fan which 
he constantly holds in his hand, ptvseiit an extraordinary 
fiSUiT. 'I'bey entertain a high sense of honour, and oh- 
ser\e towards each otfii'i* the rno^t cereinoiiious jiolitciioss ; 
their courtesies and ceremonies arc infinite; they have 
many books teaching how to take a draught of water, how 
to gi\e and recei\e presents, and all the other minutiae of 
behii\iniir. I'iieir chiefs arc said not so iniicli to resemble 
our counts ainl dukes as tributary sovereigns, like those of 
Arragon and ("astile; tliey arc supposed the entire pro- 
prietors of the laml, part of which they keep for the sup- 
])ort of themselves and their families, and divide the rest 
among their nobles who have vassals under them. The 
Japanese, proinl of the minitte cleanliness of bis habits, 
despises the Kiiropeans as a dirty race; lie has no idea of 
our keenness in dispute, and, e\eii when loaded with inju- 
ries, does not utter one velieiiient expression ; but bis pride 
is dee]), rancorous, and invinrible, and the pnignard, wbicli 
is inseparable from bis ])erson, is employed as an instru- 
ment of ^eiigeaiK'c when tiic object does not expert it, or to 
destroy bis own life in case \eiigeaiire is impossible. 

The law allows only one wife to the Japanese, but the wiven. 
concubines li\e in the same bouse ; the wife is at the absolute 
disposal of the liusband ; and wlieti she incurs bis displea- 
sure she lias no appeal. Connubial infidelity is rare among 
them, although they are subjected to no system of scrlusiori. 

Ill cases of di\orcc they are obliged to go constantly W'itli 
the head shaved. In their marriage ceremonies there is an 
agreeable simplicity ; the woman standing up at the foot of 
the altar, lights a torch, at wliicli the man lights another ; 
it is also the custom for the young bride to throw the play- 
things of her childhood into the fire. 
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'llio hoilirs of |km)|)!o ol rank ^\ lien they die are burned, 
1!io^(* <»r Dtlirrs are hiiried. The festival of lanterns is cc- 
lebrated as in Cliina, to wliieli is added tlie ciistoin of vi- 
silini; the gra\es at stateil times ; the manes are regaled with 
food and drink, and treated with songs and eompliments. 

I’lie piihlie ainii^eineiits consist of dramatic entcrtaHi- 
inents, whii h are seiil not to he inferior to those of our po- 
lished nations; their niimhers id* dancing girls ainl ho\s^‘ 
announce the relaxation of public inrn-als, xshicli is also 
evinced hy the great iiiiiiiher of infamous houses, which 
are innii* sumdalousl> protected here than in any other 
roiintr \ . | 

Inland comniiiiiication is greatly faeilitated hy well kept 
roads ; nor an* there an\ taxes to iiiteriiipt the progress 
of traile. 'riie hartioiirs. though shut against the commer- 
cial enti'iprise of Knropeaiis, are lilh*d with large and 
small cralt. 'The shops and markets teem with all sorts ol 
wares. In the towns there are large fairs, whicdi attract a 
numerous comoiiise of people. The Chinese is the most 
im|mrtaiit hram li of their foreign ti*ade. ; they import raw 
silk, sugar, turpentine, and drugs; they export co[iper in 
bars, \arnisli, and gum-lac. According to 'ritsingh and 
Tliiiiiherg, the profits of tisc Dutch trade to .lapan arc very 
inconsiderable ; two \essels only arc emplo\ed in it. Tlic 
Japanese money is singular in its form. Mr. 'J'itsingh has 
some pieces in his po^si‘ssion wliidi lia\c a ('onvex ellipti- 
cal shape: the gidd pieees are called kobans's; the silver 
ones, which are called Aiu/ama, sometimrs lia\c a figure of 
Daikok, the god of riches, seated on two casks of rice, with 
a hainiiier in iiis right liaiiil and a hag in his left.^ M. 
i’itsingh’s collectiuii of coins goes as far back as GOO years 
before Clirist. 

Such is tliis singular Asiatic country, too much extolled 
by tln5 travelling naturalists, as Thtiiibcrg, and too iiiiich 

** Ors li.ui'-cust > cn nombre, rt surtout dts JaisMiirs plus qu'efl'e- 
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vilifieti by the inissionaru's. The attention of the former 
uns fixcil on the inai^nitirent hotaiiie p;anU*n, that of 'the 
latter on the stains left by the blootl of the martyrs. 'Fho 
description of Varenins ami that of Valentine seem dictated 
hy the fliscoiiti-nts of the iMiteti nation at the time at x^hich 
tliey were coiiipfsed. Mr. Titsini^h, who, w litle exen ising 
the fiiiiciions of nntt h resid.eiit concihated tite esteem and 
confidence of the |»•inces of the imperial blood of .lapaii» 
is e:i. plowed in .i iarp;e historical, political, and geographi- 
cal work on this coniitry, wliicli lie seetns to have studied 
with greater deliberation and greater ^/eal tliaii any one 
before him. 

'^I’wo chains of inonntains xvhicli traverse Corea and AnntirK- 
.1 apart seem to ap{n‘oa<'h one aiiotlier, and have the ap- 
pearaiice of lieing afterwards continued along tho bed of 
the sea, so as to form a series of little ari hitielagos, cvtcrid- 
ing from .la pan to the island of Foriiiosa. In this mari- 
time region, which is little Ltiowii, we find the state of 
IjOoc'iioo, or Lc.rii'K vo. 'i’he didVrence in the orthography 
arises troni this eirciiinstance, that tlie (Chinese, letter A*, 
similar to the Swedish, has neither the sound of the Kng- 
lisli i7/, or tc/in nor of our k ; it, thrrelbre, can only he im- 
perfectly expresseil hy some coiiiliiiiatifm of oiir consonants, 
as tlx, or ti^/i, I'his is a \ery ilonrishing stale, anti worthy 
of engaging our interest. For the first g«)ocl information 
on the sulij *('t we are indebted to a Chinese amhassadoi* 
named Soo-|ia-kon-aiig, who was sent thither in 171*), and 
from whose writings Father (iaiihil the missionary lias ex- 
tracted his account.'^ Ksempfer had indeed previously 
mentioned it umler the name of the islands of Ler|ueyo, 
hut in an obscure and general manner. A very few years 
ago, the principal island was visited hy two nritisli \essels, 
which had gone out with Lord Amherst to China^ and 
took the opportunity of making this trip during that noble- 
man’s stay. 

According to Gauhil, these islands form, as wc have al- 
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ready ^^tatoil, a sort of cliaitiy or scries of little arcliipela- 
extending from Kin-sin, tlic most southerly of tlio 
great islands of Jajmn, to the island of F'ormosa ; thcro 
are in all thirt\ -six, snl»je( t to the same government. To 
the south of Kin-Sin. tlit^re are se\en small islands, and a 
large one railed 'raTiaxima, helonging to the Japanese em- 
pire, and to the soiitli o(‘ fitese, eight others which belong 
to the king of l^oo-l^too ; they are called Oofoo Chima, or 
tlie Islands of tLifoo; the principal one is called Oofoo in 
the country itself, and 'Fatao, or •* tlie (ireat Island,’’ by 
the Chinese. Tin s** islands are fiu’tile and populous, with 
the exception of Kikiai, which, however, like Oofoo, con- 
tains forests of fitie large cedars. 

On the sonlh-west <»f those is the great island of Loo- 
(Mnio; it is ahont fitty miles long, and from twelve to 
fifteen broad. J’he king resides at its south end, in a pa- 
lace. called (Mieoolc, in the neiglihnurliood of the capital 
Kien-Ching, which has a sea fiort iiameil Napakiang, at a 
distance of five miles; this place was found by the obser- 
vations made on board the Alcestc, to he in latitude 26' 
14'. N. and in 1^27" 52' 1" of cast longitude; this is its 
south-west point, the main body of the island extending 
from tliis north and a little easterly ; all the rocks about 
it aie of coral, and immense masses, often of grotesque 
shapes, are seen e\er> where along the sea-shore; many of 
the same nature are found on the higher land, at a distance 
from the heach, the origin of which may he considered as 
proldematical, and is supposed by some to ha\e been dis- 
guised by the action of \olcanic fire ha\ing raised them 
to an eloatioii be\oiid the reach of the ocean in which they 
were generated.* 'I’o the west of this island there are ten 
otht'i'S, well peopled and prodiii ti^e, with the exception of 
Lniig hoatig-chaii, or ** the Sulphur Island,” so called 
from the quantities of that substance which it affords. On 
the east side of Formosa there arc other seventeen, all de- 
pendent on the King of Loo-Choo. 

I'lie nati\es trace their history back to a period long an- 

* C'jrttain Hall's accnnnt. 
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tcrior to tlio Christian era; but they had no roininunica- 
tion with the* rest of the world till about the year ()()3« when 
they were disco\ered by the Chinese, wijo toiiiid them the*" 
same ns;reeable and polished people as they now are, thoiii;li 
]ierhaps less on the Chinese model in some partic ulars 
than they have since heeit. 'Flie only eoonertion whieli 
they have had with their neighbours has bc»en with Japan 
and China, and e\eii tliis has hc'en \er> limited, nor, Croni 
what we know of these nations, are tlic'y liable to exhibit 
much rhanp;e, or Iike1\ to ha\e roinmunic ated \ariationN of 
fashion or of habits to others. Ciaubil says that la)o<Clioo 
was not siibjugatful till se\en centuries* after, or about the 
fourteenth century, and he adds that before that time the 
great island was di\ided into tliive politic al coininiinities, 
whence it is called in some maps *Mhe Island of the 
Three Kings.” 

The climate of liOo-Choo is one of the most propitious c 
ill thcj world, liefirshed hy the sra-hree/rs which blow 
over it at every period of the year, it is free from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. I'lie land does not contain those 
innrslies which are so great a source of disease in the wann- 
er latitudes, and the people appear to those who have vi- 
sited thein to enjoy robust heiilth. Nature has hcTn boun- 
tiful in all her gifts to that favoured country; such is the; 
felicity of its soil and climate, that vegetable productions, 
>cry different in their nature, and generally found in re- 
giotis very distant from each other, grow' here side hy side. 
Not only the orange and the riiiic*, but the Indian banyan, 
and the Norwegian fir, the tea plant and sugar-cane, all 
nourish together. It abounds in rice, wheat, peas, melons, 
pine apples, ginger, pepper, camphor, dye-woods, wood 
for fuel, silk, wax, and salt; it also yields coral and pearls. 
The animals are oxen, sheep, horses, deer, and winged 
game. Almost the whole animal creation here is of diiiii- 
nutiie size, but all excellent in tlieir kind; the bullocks 
seldom weigh more than 350 lbs. but are plump and well 
conditioned, and the beef \ery fine; tlieir goats and pigs 
are reduced in the same proportion, their fHiiiltry forming 
the only exception. 
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The moil arc a very small race, the average height not 
exceeding five feet two inches, but sturdy and athletic ; 
the women are of correspond ing stature. They have a 
good deal of the Corean |di\siognoiny, with increased 
mildnes.s. 'i'liey ha\e nothing of the drowsy and elon- 
gated eye of the Chinese. 'I'lie few Chinese and their 
descendants settled here lia\e no appi'arancc of having 
freely mixed with the Lfio-CJhooans, both their features 
and dispositions being wholly distinct. I'liey shew^ no 
mixture of Indian blood, being o.iiilc as fair as the 
southern Knropeans ; e\on tliose who are most exposed 
are scarcely so swarthy as persons of the same class of 
society in Spain and |•ortllgal. 'I'liey are a well-hied and 
I'liltivated rare. 'I'hey have a priesthood of bonzes, who 
are generally educated in .lapan. 'riieir hooks on religion, 
morality, and science, are in the Cliiin se character, hut, 
for ('onimoii purposes, tlie Japanese letters are einplo>cd. 
'I'heir language differs both Iroin the Chinese and Japanese, 
though possessing man> words in common with both. 
The emperor k} uiig-lii cstahlislied a library in the prin- 
cipal islatnl ill ir*2(i, and onleied a temple to be built to 
Confucius. 'Co the latest visitors, the crews of the Al- 
resfe and li} ra, tliis peiiple appeared aniiahle in the high- 
est degree. 'I'he friendliness and cordiality of the rcsjiec- 
tahle persons who coniposed tliese crews gave them an 
opportunity of ciilti\ating a knowledge of their character, 
and exchanging with them sentiments whicli did the high- 
est honour to both parties, and appear pei iiliarly atfecting 
as occurring between races who met from such an immense 
local ilistance, and had derived all their ideas from sources 
which in the lapse of ages had no mutual conimiiiiication. 
On such scenes as arc depicted in the narrati\cs of Mr. 
iM'Leoil surgeon of the Alceste, and Captain Hall com- 
manding the Lyra, the mind enjoys a most agreeable rc 
jmse, after having long travelled over pictures in moral 
and political geography which exhibit so many deplorable, 
instances of the inhumanity arising from unrestrained pas- 
sions, and from errors which generate antipathies that la- 
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cer.'itc in tlie docpost inaiinor tlic peace of society. Tlic hook 
effect of this moral and social excellence is heightened by 
the delicious picture which the coiintc>, rich hy nature, 
and adinirahl> iinpro\ed hy art* exhibits to the eye, retutiiig 
the do^^inatisin of those who iiiaiiitaiii that the alniiMiaiice of 
the means of pleasure has an iii\ariai>le elU ct in \itiatinc; 
the heart, and that \irtue is nowhere to he foniitl hut in 
scenes in which tlie scaiitim‘ss and sinijdiciiy of the »iris of 
nature ‘set limits to the watMlenll^^s of hiiinaii im lination. 

•• From a conimanditi|^ height alM»\e the ships,” say^ Mr. . 
M'Leod, *Mhe \iew is in all diri'ctions pictures(|no and 
delightful. On one hand are seen the Tlistant lands rising 
from a w ide expanse of ocean, while the clearness id* tho 
water enables the e\e to trac*e all the coral reefs whicii 
protect the anclmrage immediately below. 'I’o the south is 
the city of Napafoo, the vessels iving at anchor in IIm* liai*' 
hour, with their streamers Hying ; and in the inferincfliatc 
space appear nniiieroiis hamlets sc attered about on the hanks 
of the rivers which meand<*r in tin* vaih‘V heneath. 'I'nriiing 
to the east, the houses of Kint-ching the capital cit>, hnilt 
in tliidr iiec nliar st^vle, an* observed opening from among 
the loft^ trees which surround and shade them, lising onc^ 
above another in gentle asc’ent to the* summit of a hill, 
which is crowned hy the king's palace; the inti'rc'sting 
grounds hetwcTii Napafoo and Kint-ihing, a distance of 
some miles, being ornamented h> a ('ontiniiation of villas 
and country houses. To the north, as far as the «*^e can 
reach, the higher land is covered with exlensixe lorests.’* 

About half a mile from this emineiK’e, tin* traveller is led 
by a foot path to what scc'ins only a little wood; on enter* 
ing which, under an ardiway forinc'd by the intei*miiigling 
branches of the opposite trees, he passes along a serpeiitino 
labyrinth intersected at short distances hy others. Not 
far from each other, on either side of these walks, small 
wicker doors are observed, on opening any of wbirli lie is 
surprised by tlie appearance of a court-yard and bouse, 
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jiooK with tlio children, and all tlie usual rnttagc-traiii, generally 
xLi. gainholirig about; so that, while a man fancies himself in 
some seciiiestratiMl retreat, lie is in fact in tlic middle of u 
populous hut invisible village. 

They found many of these islanders persons of great in- 
telligence and a<ldre.ss. One indi\idual is |)articularly clra- 
jacteri/ed, who.^e name was Madera, a man of rank and 
inilueiice in the government, wlio came on board in the dis- 
guise of a person of mean condition, for the pur|t)o.sc of 
learning the charac ter ami intentions of these \isitors, and 
graduall\ and frankly iintolded his real character in pro- 
portion as his coiilidence in this respect increased. A 
seri(‘s of anecdotes is related, showing his aptness in ac- 
((uiring both the language and the ideas of the English, 
lie delighted in recei\kiig inforination ; and his remarks 
were alwa>s |iertinent. 'I'lie. map of the world, with the 
trac k of tin* sliijj acn»ss the various oceans, from Britain to 
Loo (.'hoo, with the dilferent intervening continents and 
islands, when pointed out, he and others traced with great 
(are, and seemed at last to romprehemi, though such objects 
were entirely new to them, and though they ajipear to have 
iiad no idea of the figure or \ast extent of the globe. Ma- 
dera w as gay or serious as occasion rec|uircd, but always 
respectable, and all iiis coiintiw men seem to be gifted with 
a sort of politeness which might be fairly termed natural., 
having in it nothing constrained or studied. 
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(icncrnl fkscription of the Count nj. 

Sevkual rirruinsfaiKTs relative (o the diinese are j^iveii hook 
in our history of geograjihy. 'riiere. the f|iiesfion is eon- XLii. 

sidered \ihi(di has heeii a.^itated among geographers,* 

wliethiT tliat peitple v^as kiiov\ii to tlie aiieients. We trace 
the progress of the Arahiaii tra\ellers of the ninth centu- 
ry, and the inissioiiari<'s of the thirteenth, as well as the 
celebrated Marco l*olo, in their respecti\e travels to Ca- 
thay or ICithay^ and to Mangi, or, Maha-'rehin, or, in other 
W'ords, northern and southern (!hiiia. On this account 
these discussions will not now detain us. We shall mere- rioKrp<>s « 
ly mention that the tra\els of Uuhrufpiis and Marco 
Polo remained for a lt)ng time almost unknown, and that 
the learned Pope Pius II., in 1448, desc ribed China only " 
from a very short account of Nicholas Conti, who had vi- 
sited it half a century before, and whose veracity the pon- 
tiff seems to doubt. | It w'as only by means of the 
Portuguese navigators who succeeded Vasco de Gama, 
that Europe received any certain information of the situa 

See the note at p. 4»)2 of this volume. 
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BOOK tion, extent, and splendour of China. Since that period, 
XLii. kiM>N\ ledge to some ambassadors who ha\e seen 

the court and the great roads, to some merchants who 
have inliabited a siihiirb of a frontier town, and a consid- 
erable number of niission.iries who have penetrated in 
every direction, ami who, being considere*! as creduhuis 
admirers though artless narrators, inspired little conli- 
denre in their judgment, so that the world was h ft to guess 
at the trutli of nuineroiis farts \\hi<h these well meaning 
persons were ill qualified to aiqireriate. We have also 
some Chinese geographers, whose dr\ tables of noiiiencla- 
ture give us little iiiforuiation. 'riiiis ati> extended des- 
cript i<in of China that could be given would consist of a 
series of repetitions. 

<-hinrsc 'riie eompieHts of tlie Kiuperors of the Mantclioo (cal- 

viniHrc. ifiipffiperly the rartar) d^ nasty, have extended 

tlieir power over a great part of the (ountries which used 
to he called Iiidepemlent 'Cartary, hut which were inhabit- 
ed by Kaliiiiiks and Moug<ds, races of men wholly distinct 
from the 'Fartars. I'lie Russians at the same time ad- 
vanceil into Siberia. 'Ftie ceiitis* of the old ( ontinent be- 
came a point of mutual (Oiitact for two nations proceed- 
ing in oppi»site directions from its two opposite extremities. 
Two great empires, the Russian and (he Chinese, the one 
of which aiqiniaches the pole while the other passes the 
tropic, and whii li appeared tf> have the whole world inter- 
vening, find themselves roiiteriniiious on a line extemiing 
; 30 ()() miles in length, froiti tiie neigliboiirhood of lake 
Faleati to the mouth of the river Amoor. 'Fliis long 
mutual fniiitier follows in general the directio?i of the Al- 
taic, Sayanian and Uaooriaii iiionntains. In Daooria, how- 
ever, the Russians have extendeil their boundaries beyond 
the inouiitaiiis to tlie banks of tlie Amoor. Lake Faleati, 
the Alak mountains, and the Beloot imiuntains, separate 
the Chinese empire on the west from tlie Kirguis, the Uz- 
becks, and the other iiiile|Hmd« nt races of true Tartary. 
While the Chinese power gradually reached (he frontier 
of AsUtic Russia on the iiurtU aud uortb-west^ it extend- 



Vi] to tlio \vr<jt .incl south- \.cst over the vast regions of book 
'rtiii)et, atid lifis now hef ome almost rontermiiioijs with the 
Dritish possessions to the in»i*th of Hiiigal. 'I'he small 
roiinti'ies ol Siiiinigiii, NepatiK anil the (larraii iiioiintaiiis iha teirito- 
and others, tin* last harrier on tliis siile between the Chinese 
ein*|dre and India,* are now paitl} under the protection of 
Gieat Britain. More to the east* the Chinese province of 
Vun-naii comes in i^intait w itii the Bui man empire. The 
jmssessions of the Siamese do not reaeli the Chinese fron- 
ti<‘r; hut the little kingdoms of Laos and Tonf|uin are its 
nearest neighhuurs in that quarter, and |^*rhaps tributary to 
it. 

The Kasterii (leean, forming many gulfs and straits, Surround - 
waslies the shores of the (‘hinese empire for an extent of'”*'*®*''* 
miles, rei'koning from the 'ronqiiiiiese frontier to 
the mouth of the ri^er Aiiioor. 'Flie gulf of 'Fonquin and 
the Chinese Sea hound this empire on the south. Tho 
channel of Kormnsa si'parates the island of that name from 
the continent. 'I'he Blue Sea extends between China and 
the islands of Lieii-Clioo and Japan ; the Yi How Sea between 
Chinn and Coiea. e have alread} considered the Sea of 
Japan, the extremit) of whii li* explored by La Bemuse, has 
received the inappriqiriate name of the CHiannel of 'Fartary- 
It IS not ceitaiii whether the Chinese lay claim to the island 
called Seghalieii or 'Fi iioka, a country which may acquire 
some importance, and of which the more active ambition of 
the Uussians will perhaps take possession. The extremity 
of the Maiitchoo country, which has been called Chi- 
iieso Tartar^, lies on the sea called by modern navigators 
the Sea of Okhotsk, and by d^Auville the Sea of Kamt- 
cliatka. 

The Chinese empire, comprehended w*ithin these limits, Extent ot' 
has a length of about 3460 miles, reckoning from Cash- '“P*"^** 
gar to the mouth of the A moor. Its greatest breadth may 
be taken from the Saianiari mountains to the southern 
^loint of China* opposite to the Island of Hay-nan, a line 
wf more than 2000 miles. Its surface may he. computed 
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at seven millions of sr|iiare miles, somewiiat less than a 
tenth part of that of the hahilahle globe. 

Ill the present hook we ronfine oor‘<elves to China Pro- 
per. 'Fhis roiintry presents in itself a fiehl of very great 
extent, ha\iiig a surfac e of inon* than ^.jT.OtX) snuarc miles^ 
inhiihited hy a popnl.tti tn whi«‘h some reckon 150, ami 
othei'H, o.v) iiiillioiis. riiis coiiiitr^\ has, imteed, no natural 
limit ; the (rreat Wall separates it from the Mongols on the 
north; on the west, political li nits are pr<*scrihed to the 
wamlerings of tlie Kal'iiiiks, <»r Kleiiths «»f ll-ilio-N'-r, and 
the Sifaiis; on the soiith, the frontiers of China Proper are 
the same with those of the empire. 

The following is the table of division and extent of China 
Proper, according to the iiiforiiiation comiiuinicatcd by the 
Mandarin Chow-ta sing to Cord Macartney, when on his 
embassy from (ireat 11 ri tain. 
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This country has been celebrated under mure than one 
name; the inhabitants call it Tchon-Koo, or •Mhe centre of 
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the world for the Chinese, in their overweening pride* book 
consider other countries as mere stripes surrounding tlicir 
JBn territory, 'riio accounts of the Maliometan travellers “ 
of the ninth century, published by Renauilot. give southern 
China the name of Situ protiotiiiced hy the Persians Tchin* 

The origin of this name is uiK-ertain; and, though the 
8in^ of the ancients Mere situated more to the west 
than any part of modern Ctiina, tiie resemhlance of the 
names is too great to allow it to he considered as un- 
meaning. It is highly probable that it was the ancient 
generic name for all the nations of Thibet, China, and In- 
dia, east of the Ganges. * 

Doubts no less ditlicult to solve render the physical geo- Mountainn 
graphy of China less interesting than that of so great a 
country ought to he. It seems to contain two mountain- 
ous regions, one in the south-east, and the other in the 
north-west. 

The great southern chain is known as far west as tho Somiipiu 
provinces of Yoij-Nan and kieit-Cheoo. It is not ascer- ‘ ' 
tained whether it is continued from the moiintains of I'hi- 
bet or not. This chain extends between the provinces of 
Quan-Si, Qiian-'l'oiig, and Ko-Kieii on the south, and lloo- 
Quang, and Kiang-8i, on the north; it runs first from west 
to cast, and, after reaching the limits of Ko-Kien, turns to 
the north-east; thus it separates the basin of the Yaiig-tsc- 
Kiang, first from that of llon-Kiang on the south, and then 
fi*om the sea on the east. Two branches of that chain cut 
the basin of the Yan-tse-Kiang transversely, so that tho 
three provinces of Sc-Tchuen, llouc|uan, and Riang-Si, 
should stand at a higher level than the other, and form 
a sort of three terraces. The principal chain must be 
difficult of approach, esjiccially in the provinces of Kmit- 
Cbeoo and Quan-Si, since there are some savage races 
in that quarter whom tho Chinese have not been able 
to subdue ; but trayellers have only examined the little 
mountain of Meiling, which rises 3000 feet above the 
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level of tlic lake Po-yang.* It is surrounded by several 
ntiier less elevated mountains, and the precipices of 
wliicli, covered with trees and large plants, present a 
\ie\v in the highest degree wild and romantic. Gneiss 
and quartz seem to be the ptTvailitig nicks in this moun- 
tain-chain, called the Mangian, from Mingi the name 
of southmi Chinn, and which rivals the Ap^ienines, or 
jierliaps the ISrenees. 

Tlie mountainous region <»f the iioiih-wcst does not so 
iiuicli consist of regular chains as a succession of terraces 
or table lands. Such at least they arc represented in the 
inajis of d'Aiiville, in which a trace of mountains faintly 
dcliin atcd conveys tlie idea of great exactness and fidelity. 
In the west ol the province of Se-tchuen a chain of moun- 
tains lains parallel to the river Yalon from south to norths 
and then enters the Sifati country, where it takes the names 
of Kenlac-la, Khat-ci-co, and others. From this regioDf 
I'irli in s)>rings, the chain turns to the east, and enters tlio 
])iov iiK 0 of Shen-si, where it runs parallel to the river Iloei- 
ho, then to the lloan-ho. It gradually disappears in the 
pro\iiice of llo-naii. In tlie north of the province of Shan- 
si, and ill tlie country of the Mongoos-Drtos, the lioan- 

110 is found t<i make a turn of 800 miles to the north, 
ami hounds on three sides a mountainous and perfectly 
isolated plateau. 

I’he pro>in<e of Shan-si is full of mountains, which 
seem to belong to a chain exteiKling from the banks of 
the river Ainoor across Moiigolia. 'Che seroiiilary branches 
of Ibis chain have been remarked b) Dr. Gillan. The 
mountains are almost all peaked, and present bare rocks 

111 every part. Most coiiimonly the first terrace is of sand 
ami vitriliable stone; the second is a rough granulated 
liinostone, filled with bluish nodules; the third is close and 
very irregular, formed of a hardened day of a blue colour, 
and sometimes browiiisli red. In some places there is a 

• .« L'ti 'i'..* U.iituw, I, III. p, !-•. Hi* Guit.ie*’. ^ 
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Jargc quantity of oxi<lo of iron, giving the clay an aiqu'ar- 
aiice of orliiT. In several parts ad ioinlng Mongolia tlierc 
are perpeuilirular \cinsof white spar sometimes mixed witli 
blue. The tops of the highest mountains contain in dif- 
ferent places large masses of granite.* 

.These iiniiintains oiler no traces of the agency of lire. 

Tlie^ seem to ha\e been formei ly co\ered with wood; at, 
present their siiininits, and the parts whic h are most expos- 
ed, exhibit none except stunted vegetable productions. 

The pro\ince of Slian-toii consists, in a great measure, of 
a large mountainous peninsula, 'riicsc mountains, which 
contain coal mines, constitute a group wholly detached 
fmm the other inountaiiis of China, 'i'he li\e most ele\at- 
ed peaks of the chain arc called by the Chinese “the 
Horses* Heads.*’ 

The lar.gest plains of C’hiiia an* those found in the pro- 
vince of kiarig-nan, between the two great ri\ers lloan-ho 
and Van.g-tse-lviaiig. 'riiese two rivers, with the IIoo- 
Kiaii ill the south, form three great basins, which (oni- 
prehencl tlie most fertile parts of the country. 'I’lie ( oasis 
of China seem in general to be rocky, sandy, and beset 
with sballows. 

lloan-bo, or “ tbe Yellow River,** receives this name from Kivu . 
the colour of the mud which it carries along. Its known sour- 
ces arc two lakes situated in the (ouiitry of the Raliiiuks of 
Hulio-nor, called also the C^hocliotes. But according to 
d’AnvilIc there is a river which flows into Ibe most easter- 
ly of these lakes, which is entitled to be considered as the 
commencement of tbe Iloaii-bo. Its origin is thus similar 
to those of the Rhone and the Kliitie. Geographers make 
difficulties about these {Kiiiits regarding the origins of great 
rivers, as if science and truth were in danger from an error, 
forgetting that they arc mere ijiicstions of nomenclature, 
and that the only object worthy of pursuit is to have one 
brief mode of speaking, judiciously chosen and sufficientlj 
steady to be always understood. Where this is not the 


* Mararinev’s Embassy, III. 207. 246. 259. B^irrov/. IT. 241. 
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case, every criil is obtained by specifying the fact in parti- 
cular cases, as we lia\c now done. 

Tlie Yang-tse-kiang, or “ Blue River,” rises some- 
w'liere in tlie north of Thibet, near the Desert of Gobi. 
But it is only by foriiiitig reasonable tlioiigb uncertain 
eoiK lusioiis tVoiii a iiiiniber of contradictory accounts that 
d* \n\ille and Arrowsiiiitli ba\e fixed the positions of these 
Hoiii'ces. 

'riiesi* two great ri\ers. similar both in rise and destina- 
tion, desreiid with rapidity from the great table lands of 
r.eiitral Asia, and rat h of them meets a branch of moun- 
tains wlii( li forces it to dcsi'rihe an iinmeiise circuit, the 
Jloaii-lio to the north, and the Yang-tse>kiang to the 
sooth. Si'parattd hy an interval of 1100 miles, the oiio 
siM'ins iiK lined to dirert itself to the tropieal seas, while tho 
other wainleis otf among the icy deserts of Mongolir. 
Siidtienly rer ailed, as if impelletl by the remeinhranrc of 
their early hrotherhood, they approach one another, and 
wind aloni; together like the Kiiphrates and Tigris in an- 
other Mesopotamia; where, after being almost conjoined 
hy ( aiiaU and lakes, they terminate within a mutual dis- 
tance of 1 to miles their iiiajestir and immense course. 

Among the trihiitaries of these two great rivers there 
are some which eimal in si/e the largest riyers of Europe, 
'riie Kueii-ho, the II »ei-ho, and the lloay-ho, fall into the 
Vellow-Hiver ; the Yaloii-kiang, whieh is nearly 700 miles 
long, the rdioo or Y.iii-kiaiig, the La-kiang, and the 
Yuen-kiang, are iributaries to the Blue Ui\er. I'be two 
rivers Y'lieii and Y'on run first into the lake Tonting-lioo, 
and the Kan into the lake Bo- Y'ang-lioo, and these two lakes 
then send tlieir v\aters into the Y'ang-tse-kiang. Each of 
these secondary ri\ers of the interior ol China may be com- 
pared to the Loire, the Rhine, or the Elbe. 

'riicrc are, liowe\cr, two largo rivers in China, which 
maintain a perfect independence both of the Uoan-lio and 
the Y'an-tse-kiang. The lloan-kiang in the south, des- 
eendiiig from tho mountains of Y'un-iian, after a course of 

10 miles, falls into the Uulf of Canton; and in the north 



the Vay-I»n, alter rccoh ing the Yaii-ho, falW into the GiiU* book 
ol* Pekin. This multitude of rivers ronlVrs on the Chineso 
nation incalculahle ail\anlap;rs for nc;nriiltiirr and inland 7 !* 

. . I . . I I ‘ .. I Nttlurr ol 

navigation. Hut tlu ir water is sehhHii of a good quality uic wuiors. 
for huiiiaii use, proli.ihl) heraiise in tlieir rapid desreiit 
from the stei p mooiitains they raiT> along with them a 
quantity of foreign parfielew, and alterwards wind too 
slowly through the inarsh\ Hats. 

Some parts of ('liina ari^ filled with lakes, several of Piim'ip:i! 
’whirh are \er> lai ge. Dolialde tells us that the hike 
Tong-tiiig-hoo, in the proiinre of l(^nj-(|iiaiig, is more than 
*2:2() miles in rin'iinifereiiee. From the horders of this lake 
to the I'ity of Voo-tehan, on an area 140 inih's long and 
>vide, there is a great iiiiniher of lakes alinost tom hiiig one 
another. This riri iimstanee has proi iireil for the proiiticc 
its name Hoii-qnang, whidi signifies *Mhe Foiintrj of 
Lakes.’’ The lake Poyang hoo, in the provinreof Kian-sij 
has a rirnimference of '.»0 or loo miles, and rrreiies four 
superb rivers, one of whiili is full> equal to the Lf»ire at 
Angers. I'iie na\igatioii of that lake, however, is danger- 
ous. The T<ii-hoo. a lake south troiii Nanking, is siir- 
rourifled hy ^ery roiiiantir hills, 'riiose of llontse-hoo and 
Kaoyen-lioo, to the mirth of Nanking, are of \ast extent. 

All these lakes furnish intermedia of c oinrniinifation, and 
resorts for pleasuiMhle < xrtirsions, anil are ahundantly 
storked with fish.* In . om* tram|uil hasins harks are na- 
vigated whirh are light etiongh to he jierhctly portable; 
and the Chinese peiiran, an arpiatir hi id, is trained for 
catching fish, a ring heirig fixed round his neik to prewnt 
present him from swallowing his pn^.f 

The Chinese ha\e iliNphued their enlightened industry Cnnah. 
in uniting by numerous Cdfials all the waters with which 
nature has so largely endowed their einpirc. Travellers 

* Burrow, III. 12. 11. a"7 — :j01. 
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are astouislinl at tJ»e lengtli anil commodiousncss of tlic^c 
ranals. I'liov are deep eiioiii^li at all seasons to carry largo 
vessels. Hilt llieir loi ks, or ratlier llieir perforated djkes, 
means of wliicli \essels ascend and descend, are con- 
structed with \er\ little skill.* 'I‘he rivers and canals arc 
CO\ered with so threat a number of \essels loaded with yll 
sorts of proxlsinns that the waters seem to have on their 
surface as large a population as tlie land. The canals have 
a stone (|iiay all alor>g their margin, and sometimes bridges 
constructed with wondeiful art: hut tl e na\ igatioii is slow, 
becaii>e the ^essels are g*‘iieially di agged hy men. The 
niimerons fills, the rock‘«, the woods, the fields, and the 
quick siiccessinii of \ illaees, render (‘fiiiia a countr\ highly 
pleasing to the e\e, the wonders of nature being conjoined 
with those of hmiian industry. The most celt‘brated of 
these canals is that called the Imperial ranal, ioiniing a 
coiniiiuniiatioii hetweeii I'ekiti and (’aiitnn, about 
miles long. It was liiiilt in tin* end of the thirteenth 
century, under the grandson of lv< nghis-Khan. I'lie only 
iiiterriiptioii of this long naxig tlioii is a tlistance of one 
clay’s join iiey in crossing a mountain between the province 
of Qiiantong and that of Kian>si.[ 

'riie dilference of cliinatt* between the different pro\inres 
is increased li> the iunuence which tlie mountains of Central 
Asia necessarily exercise, the eohl of which often diffuses 
itself o\er the adj iinieg countries. On the other side 
the proximity of an iiiiineiise ocean must modify in a par- 
ticular manner the climate and beasons of tlie maritime 
pro> ‘mci's. 

The liurricanc's to wliich the island of Fc*rmosa is ex- 
posed ollen extend their ravages o\er the adjoining shores 
of China. The (’hinese history has rominitteci to record the 
storm v\hich destniyed the iininensr flcH*t destined for the 
conquesl of Japan. The dreadful water spouts and whirl- 

* Do Ciiife-nc-, II. 3:^ m:. Mar.iitnty. l\ . 
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winds wiiii'li mukf tlioir appearance in tlio (lulf of Tonquin book 
also infest the Chinese Sea. XLli. 

The south of China, near the tropii-, experiences heats 

stronger than tlu»se of Bengal, hut moderated hy the inoii- 
soons fir |)erindi('.il winds. 'Che mean heat of ('antoii is 
alxHit ro of Fahreidieil’s scale.* 'Che great traile wind 
blowing Iniin east to west t!oes not seem to reac h tlie south- 
ern coasts of C'hina, or if it does, it is only in an indirect 
and inconstant manner. 'Che aceoiints gi\eii of these 
winds hy na\ig.ttoi s seem full of contradictions ; the north- 
cast winds appear to prexail in sprin^i^ ami summer, and the 
sfMith west anil south in the fall ; but both of them arc liablo 
to frequent changes. 

'Che northern ami western parts of China have a far cold- 
er f'limate than ttie countries of Knrope which are situated 
in the same paralhd ot latitiiile. 'I'lie eh'vatiori of the land, 
and the snows with which for the greater part of the year 
the c«‘titral monntaiiis of \sio are ro\erefl, cunti ihute to pro- 
duce this diirerem e of temperature. 

The extremes of heat and of (old are mucii greater at Kxirniin 
Pekin than at Madrid, though the latitude is mncli the "j 
'«ame ; it IVee/es dailj^ in neremher, .lamiary, and Fe- 
hruary, atid \(‘ry often in Mirth and Noxember. Tlio 
cold is oft(‘ii billow I d by exces'^ixe beat. At l*ekin there Climate of 
are, propeil\ speaking, onlx two seasons, w infer ami 
summer. ('ah ulating ac cording to the idi'^erx atioris of 
Father Aiiixot,] the mean term o| the greatr.sl heat is 121" ; 
that of the greatest cold O.i' below '/ero; the mediuni heat 
of the year 53 

'Che winds are offen extremely xiolenl at Pekin. In Winds, 
spring and antiniiii tliey Ingiii at sunrise and cease at 
sunset; the\ carr^ along with them a ro|iions impregna- 
tion of yellow dust resemhlitig a shoxxer of sulphur, which 
is tlionght hy some be tin: pollen of the llowers of the 
pines and other \egetablc species that groxv in liie iieigh- 


• Kir'A.ui *.n » 'il.ir** an'l CliiiMtc. 
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boiirliood of Pekin. The north and south-west winds are 
the most pre\ aleiit. 

Rain is rare in Pekin during winter. Nothing but snow 
falls at that season, and that in small ftnantity. The moiitlis 
of June, July, and August are \ery rainy ; November is ihe 
driest month of the whole, year. Storms are frequent . in 
December and January. 'I'he a\erage number of rainy 
days throughout the year is fifty-eight. At Pekin aurorse 
boreales and sexeral othrr luiniinms appearances are fre- 
quently seen, some whii li .seeiii^tu be of the same natero oc- 
cur during the day. 

While entering on a view of the vegetable riches of 
China, the treasures of an excellent agriculture arrest oiii* 
attention. 'i1ie pi incipul ohject of culti\ation is rice ; but 
ill the north-west there are places too cold and dry for this 
grain, which is therefore replaced by wheat. Yams, 
potatoes, turnips, tMiioiis, beans, and, abo\c all, a species of 
white cabbage culled pvtsai, arc cultiiatcd in this coun- 
try.* 

Almost the whole arable land is constantly employed in 
the piodiu tion of liiimaii food. Tbe practice of fallowing 
is unknown, 'riiere are \ery few pastures, and few fields of 
oats, of beans, or of turnips for ferding cattle. £\eii tho 
steepest iiiouiitains are brought into cultivation; they are 
cut into terraces, reseiiihliiig at a distance immeiise pyramids 
divided by numerous steps or stories; and, what is really 
worthy of our admiration, the water which runs at the foot 
of the mo..ntain is raised fi-oiii terrace to terraec to the very 
top, hy means of a portable i tiain pUiiip whidi may be car- 
ried about and Worked by two men. Reservoirs arc also 
dug oil tlie tops of the inouiitaiiis, from which the rain water 
that is collected is let down by a variety of gutters for the 
irrigation of the sides. In such places as are steep or too 
barren, pines and larches arc plaiited.j 

The plough is on a very simple construction; it has only 

** De Guisnps, 111. 
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one Kanille or hilt* ainl no coulter. As they do not fallow book 
their gniund. and li \e no turf to rut. the coulter is con- 
. sidered as useless, i’hey sow their corn in clean drills form- . , 

cd by the drill |»longh, a method lately tried in some parts nu nts. 
of England. The drill plough employs the women and 
children of the farmers. 'I'lie Chinese sometimes use a 
large cylinder to separate the grain fiom the ear; they 
have always practised winnowing with a inacliine precisely 
similar to the fanners which were introduced into Kuropu 
about a century ago.* 

'riie animals employed for agricultural labour ami forUi n.i!. 
carriage, as well as those intended for food* are generally 
kept in stables, and the fodder is collected for them. 

Horses are ctiiotly fed on beans and tinely chopped straw. 

In the northern pro\inces oxen are used for the plough, 
as it is too <*old for the hutValo ; but the latter is preferred 
where\4‘r the ciiiiiate admits of it. No substance suscepti- 
ble of |iutrefactioii escapes the patient industry of the iti- 
liabitaiits in liie preparation of manure. 'I'lie dilfereiit ex- Mtoiu c. 
pedieiits t<i wiiicli they lia\e recourse for the collection and 
iiiipro\eiiient of that \alnable article are nuiiieroiis ; but a 
description of the details is not necessary , and, in a work 
of this sort, would be repugnant to good taste. 

I'he iiianner ill which the tlwellings of the peasantry are 
disposed (Muitrihutes to tlie nourishing state of agrii ulture. 

Tliey are not collected in >illage.s, but all dispersed. They 
use no fences, nor gates, nor any precautions against wild 
animals or tliie\es. Tlie wumeii raise silk worms; they 
spin cotton, which is in general use among the common 
people for persons of both sexes ; they also rnanufacttire 
woollen stufls. The woiiicn are the only weavers in the 
empire. 

Every one has heard of the honours conferred on agri- AgHoiiiu. 
culture by the Chinese government. Every year, on the 
fifteenth day of the first moon, which generally corresponds 
to some day in the beginning of our March, the emperor 


* Barrev, IH. Uc <iuignt‘. I. rjlfl. If. 17. Ill 
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in person goes through the ceremony of opening the 
ground. He repairs in great state to the field appointed 
for this ceremony. ‘I he princes of the imperial laniily, 
the presidents of the fi\e great trihunals, himI an iiniiiensc 
number of mandarins attend him. I'wo sides of the field 
arc lined with the officers ot tlie emperor’s house, the third 
is occupied by difTerent tnandariiH ; the fourth is re- 
served for all tlie labourers of the pro\ince, who repair 
thither t> see their art honoured and practised by the head 
of the empire. 'Flic emperor enters the field alone, pros- 
trates himself, and touches the ground nine times with his 
head in adoration of Tien the (lod of heaven. Me pro- 
nounces with a loud \oice a prayer prepared by the court 
of ceremonies, in which he iinokes the blessing of the 
Great Being on his labour and on that of his whole peo* 
pie. 'I’hen, in the capacity of chief priest of the empire^ 
he sacrifices an ox, in homage to hea\en as the foun- 
tain of all good. While the victim is offered on the 
altar, a plough is brought to the emperor, to which is 
yoked a pair of oxen, ornaineiited in a most magnificent 
style, 'riie prince lays aside his imperial robes, lays 
hold of the liundle of the plough, ami opens several 
furrows all round the fiehl ; then gi\es the plough in- 
to the hands of the chief inandarins, who, labouring in 
succession, display tlieir rompurati\e dexterity. The ce- 
remony concludes with a distribution of money and pieces 
of cloth as presents among the labourers ; the ablest of 
whom execute the rest of the wi*rk in presence of the em- 
peror. After the field has recei\ed all the necessary 
work and nianiire, the emperor returns to commence the 
.sowing with similar ceremony and in presence of the la- 
bourers. These ceremonies are jMU'formed on the same 
day by the viceroys of all the proxinces. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that creditable tra- 
vellers lia\c represented the state of Chinese agriculture as 
far less flourishing than is generally maintained. On the 
road from Pekin to Canton there arc extensive tracts in a 
state of nature, arid mountains which are susceptible of no 
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sort of culture, uml clowns of an aspect as gloomy as those BO' 
of Brittai)}. 'riie wcstc'rn proxinccs, uccorcling to the 
aernunts of the Cliinese, contain a still larger extent of 
barren land.* 

The Chinese ha\e many fruit trees, hut in that article t rmi 
•their indiistr\ is far heliinil. Weclileil to old habits, fln^y 
have ailded little improveinent to the species as furnislied 
by nature, 'riieir finest fruits are in general far in- 
ferior in flavour to tliose of Kurope, 'They do not 
practise grafting. 'Che) pay \erv little attention to the 
making of wine, tlioiigli several jirovinc'es of the; einpiro 
abound in vines, the grapes of whit li are chiefly sold in 
the form of drieil raisins. Among the fruit trees of ('hina 
we may remark our lemon tree and the Citrns C/iincnsisp 
tlirts* kinds of oranges, among which lliat called kammnf 
is of the size of u <'lierr\, the C'liinese chesnut, the hana- 
iia, the tamarind, the mulberry, and the guava, hearing a 
fruit similar to the pomegranate. Se\eral Kuropeaii fruits, 
such as gooseberries, (raspberries, according to Koinc%) anti 
olives, are hardly known in ('liina. Cabbage, turnips, 
and potatoes toriii a great part of the fotid tif the Chinese, 
and tiie eultiire of these vegetables is carried to a high 
tlegree of perfection. 

But nature has conferred on China other treasures which <>( i 
arc pt'culiar to that counti'y. 1 ea, which has now btxorrie 
an artic le of the first iiecessilv for more than one imtion of 
Kurope, brings iiniiieiise pndits to the CliiiieKC. The. 

Thea x^iridii or green tea, ami the T/im bolita or black 
tea, have been generally considered as trees of diflercnl 
species, but some able botanists, and, among others, Messrs. 
Venteiiat and Celsius, have thought that the U*.h tree is a 
single species, onlv subject to varieties. Sir Geo. Staunton 
also thinks that the green and the boliea tea grow on the 
.same shrub, hut that the latter undergoe.s sonic prepara- 
tion which deprives it of its powerful agency on the sys- 

■ Mf’iruiifp* ‘•MT (Iliinr*, VIII, p, 2S'i. Jluhalflr, I, I. ji. 14. 1.'. I.fff)#" 
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XLii. green and black tea differ in tbeir origin : 

that llie one is the produce o!‘ the |irovince of Riaii-quan 
and the other of Fokien. Blac k tea has not the corrosive 
qiialit} of green. ^ Other species, as imperial, Congo, and 
singlo, have got these names from the nature of the ground, 
or the names ol the districts which produced them. A par- 
ticular odour is comiiuinicatcd to tea by mixing it with the 
leaves of the sweet-srnelling olive. 'Fhe tea shrub does not 
prosper in the best manner atiy where except in tin space 
lioundeci liy the (icilf of Canton on the south and the Yang- 
tse-kiang on the north, whic h lies hetwc'en the parallels of 
M)" and ‘2.5’. Farther north and farther south the cultiva- 
tion of it IS less aclvantagcMuis. 

Hie c*atnphor tree grows to a size which entitles it to 
he numhered among trees, and it furnishes some of the 
. haiicisoiiiest and hc'st wood for carpentry. The branches 
alone are used fur preparing the drug known under the 
name of camphor. 'Flie hark of the paptu* mulhert'y is 
ciscmI for making c loth and paper. From the fruit of the 
Croton srhifvrnm or tallow' tree, a green c’oloiired wax is 
obtained which is formed into tapers. Hie Chinese var- 
nishes are in great reputation. 'I’liey are made of a 
gum which is cdilained by incision from a tree called in 
the Chinese language shi-shu. I’he aloe has the height 
and figure of an olive tree. It contains within the bark 
three sorts of wood; the first, black, compact, and hc*a\y, 
is called eagle wood; it is scarce; the second, called Ca- 
lamhooc, is light like rotten wood; the third, near the 
centiT, is called Calamha wood, and sells in India for its 
weight ill gcilcl. Ifs smell is exf|iiisitr; it is an excellent 
cordial in cases of fainting or of palsy. The hanihoo grows 
in marsh) places. Its tops arc applied to a great many 
uses, oil account of their lightness. While young, they 

• KalluT I.econipte, Mi'moire sur I’elat present de la Chiin', I. Ictiip 8, p. 363. 
I'o III. *214. 247, etc. M.'trartnov, 1V\ 192. Barro^^. 111. 79. 





arc cut an<l for mattinp;. Wlmi olil, they acquire a book 
liaritnoss equal to that ot the strongest hiiililing tiinher. 

Their fihroiis part is maile into paper. 'I'he sugar rane 
grows in the south of ('Inna, ainl sugar is our ot the roiii- s>,pir 
inodities which the Kiiropeans export frum that country. 

The case is the same with iinligo. 'I’he crops ornitton arc 
equally altumlaiit. But cinnaiiion* clo\e, ami nutmeg trees, 
ai*e ill small number, and confined to the southern extremity 
of the country. 

Arrow -root, gxianga, sarsaparilla, and rhubarh, are niitn* Mi dioi 
bored among the articles of export, bill the rhubarb proba- 
Illy comes from Mongolia and Thibet. 

In the maritime pro\inces of (Miina no large forest is to 
he seen in the plains, hut se\eral on the mountains, "riierc 
are some ^f immense extent in the western part of the coun- 
try. Pines and birches are \ery I’oinmon. 'I'he wei'ping I’om-m 
willow, the Indian fig, the Thttia orientalis nr jirhor 
the HihtHCHS mutabilist and se\eral other trees iiimI shrubs 
form little gro\es, or grow detached in places not subjec ted 
to agriculture. 

The Chinese rear, though in comparatively small num- nornfMi. 
her, all the domestic animals of Kiirope ; the horse, t|ic 
ass, tlie ox, the buffalo, the dog, the cat, the pig; but their 
horses are small and ill-formed. 'Che camels of China arc 
often no larger than our horses ; the other hre^eds are good, 
and particularly that of pigs. I'lie kind of dog most com- 
mon in the soiitli from Canton to I'ong-chin tchen, is the 
spaniel w ith straight ears. More to the north, as far as 
Pekin, the dogs have generally hanging ears and slender 
tails. 

Elephants are common in the south of China, and ex- tViiH am- 
tend as far as the rjOtli degree of north latitude in the pro- 
vinces of Riang-nan and of Yun-naii. I'he unicorn rhino- 
ceros lives on the sides of the marshes in the provinces of 
Yun-nan and Qiian-si. The lion, according to Duhalde 
and Trigault,* is a stranger to China; but the animal 
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figiirod by Neiihof, under the name of the tigcr*^ seems to 
bf‘ the inaiietess lion known to the ancients* described by 
Oppian, and seen b> M. Oli\ier on the Eliiplirates. Marco 
Polo savN lions in Fo-kien ; there were s<»me at the court of 
Kiiblai Klian.j I lie true tiger probably shows himself in 
the most sfiiitherly provinces, where there are also various 
kinds of iiiuiikies, tlie long-armed gibbon or Simla longima- 
ndt the Simla tn//nerts or ugly baboon, and the Simia silvana 
whi('h niiinii s the gestures and even the laughter of men. 
The musk animal, which seems peculiar to the central pla- 
teau of Asia, sometimes goes down into the western pro- 
^ilM'esol China. 'Phe deer, the boar, the fox, and other 
animals, some of which are little known, are found in the. 
forests of tvliina. 

'Paine poultry ahounds in China, particularly ducks. 
'PIk'ji are seen wandering in whole flocks on the canals, 
and III the evening their owners call them home with a 
whistle. Several of the birds of the country are distin- 
guished for heaiity of form and brilliancy of colour; such 
as the gold and sil\er pheasants, which we see often paint- 
ed on the t'hiiiese papers, and which have been brought to 
this conntr> to adorn our a>iaries; also the Chinese teal, 
remarkable for its two beautiful orange crests. The in- 
sects and hiitterilies are ef|ually distinguished for their un- 
coininon beauty. Silk worms are common, and seem to be 
indigenous in the country. From drawings made in China 
it appears that it possesses almost all the common fishes of 
Europe; and M. Bloch and M. de Lacefiedc have made us 
acquainted with se\eral species peculiar to it. The Chinese 
gold-fish, whic'h in that country as with us is kept in basins 
as an ornament, is a native of a lake at the foot of the high 
inoiintain of Tien-kirig, near the city of Pchang-lioo, in 
.the province of Pclie-kiang, Fnira that place it has been 
taken to all tlie other pro%iiiccs of the empin*, and to Jkpan. 
It was in 16U that it was first brought to England. 

* Aniba>«.a(le, V. If. p. 9t>. 
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Silver' mines are abundant in Cliina» but are little work- book 
cd ; perhaps the ignoranre of the ChineKe is the cause of 
that rircumstance. Gold is chiefly otituined fiom tlie sand 
of the ri\ers 111 the pro\inceK of Sr>trhueii and i iin-nan, 
near the frontiers of Thibet. No gidd or sil\er nioriev is 
coined. 'Fhe tutenagiie is a white iiietallii* siihstanc'e, of 
which the Chinese make \essels and chandeliers. Its exact*'* 
nature is still a problem. Some say tliat tiitenagiie is the 
name given by the Chineso to zinc; others consider the 
tutenague of China as an artificial mixture of dilferent me- 
tals, while the tutenague of India, according to them, is 
pui*e zinc without any alloy of lead.* iM. de (iiiignes 
atlirms that it is a native mixture of leatl anti iron peculiar 
to China. The province of lioii-fpiang contains a mino 
which furnishes it in great abundance. f 
The yellow copper of Yun*naii and other provinces isi;„p|,r, 
used for making the small coin which is current through 
the whole empire. Dut there is also a pet iiliar copper of 
a white colour, which the (Miinese call uv accord- 

ing to some pu-A/onir. The knowledge which we have of 
thi metal tioes not enable us to decide on its |>recise nature. 
According to Kiiuiinaun it is a rompositioii of copper, nick- 
el, and iron. I'o render it softer it is alloyed with tute- 
nague, or wbat answers better, a fifth part of si|\er.| 

Lead and tin are the two metals found in siiiallcst rpiai!- 
tity ill China, 'riiat which is exported from Canton 
conies from Thibet and Japan. The mines of f|ui< ksilvcr 
must be abundant in Yun-nan, altlioiigli wc are ii<»t ac- 
quainted with llicir precise localities.^ Realgar, or the na- 
tive sulphuret of arsenic, known to us as a violent pfdson, Airr,.,. 
is employed by tlio Chinese in blocks for making pagodas 
and vases. When they want to take a purge, they swallow 

- Haiiy, Miii<*r.ilof;ir, l. IV. p, \V,\. 

■ lie fjiiignes, III. p, 262, Aic. 

? Giiian, in Marartney, IV. 

* !)»• r;iii3ne«. III. p. 2‘'i‘5. 
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vinogar and Irmon Jiiire uliicli have been kept for som 
hours in vessels of realgar.* 

L.t'/iilrc, jaspar, pork crystal, nephritic jade, inagnetii 
iron, granite, porph>r\, and different kinds of marbles, ar< 
found ill China. 'Hiere is a kind i»f marble |K>ssessed of s 
sonorous property, to which travellers have given the name 
of “ the musical stone.’’ Seieral images are made of pot- 
stoiie, (file talc j^rnpfiitfue of llawy,) I'he interior of China 
undoubtedly contains a great number of useful or curious 
minerals; hut the information respecting them furnished by 
missionaries and by the Ciiinese is extremely \ague. Ru- 
bies, corundum, or adamantine spar, and some varieties of 
rock crystal, arc found there. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion the three suhstances employed in the composition of 
I'hinese pon elaiti : pehintse^ a whitish laminated feltspar; 
kiwlitu a fVltspar in the state of earth or clay ; and cfie-kao, 
or sulphate of hary tes. 

In several of the northern provinces mineral coal is found 
in great abundance. The Chinese pulverize it and form it 
with water into balls which are exposed to dry. There 
seems to be no fossile salt in the eastern parts of China ; 
and kitchen salt is procured by crystallization from sea- 
water. 'riie northern and western provinces contain abun- 
dance of saltpetre. 


Il.xuv, IV . p. 2.i\ 
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ropo^i'iipliirat Details, Drorinces ami Tonvus. 

The gonoral \ie\v wliirli wo Iiavr lakoii of tlio ))li>si('al iiooK 
state of* China roinpiTlioiMl.s a soliTlion of all that aj»j>rarH xi.iii. 
iinaiiibiguoiis ill the (lifl'oreiit arcoiiiits gi\oii to (In* \\ oriel. ■ -- - 
^Ve proceoel to the partinilar description of’ the proxiiu es^ 
beginning \\itli that which roiitaiiis the iiiodcrii eapital. 

It is not, howe\er, t<i he expected that we shall describe 
the 157‘2 towns, 27‘JG teinplr:^, olJH bridges, public n,imi1)pi m 

buildings, or the 7G.'> lakes, and the 1 t,(in7 iiioiiiitains, 
enumerated by the C'hiiiese authors, 'riioiigh we shall 
avoid the uiinieaiiing rapidity of the Kiiglish ge»»grapherH, 
we must not run into the opposite laiilt, but leave to siicli 
as Buschiiig the unwieldy nomenclatures ut' Die Chinese 
books. 

The provinco of Pc-tche-li, situated in the gulf of the Piovinrp of 
same name, on the south side of the Cireat Wall, is pro- **‘''*<-*‘®'*'* 
ductive in grain and cattle, but deficient in wood. The 
high mountains in the neighbourhood of Pekin furnisli all 
the coal which is required for the consumption of the coun- 
try ; and though it is In genera! use, the mines have no ap' 
pearance of being soon exhausted ; these mountains also 
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a little ^<>1(1 and iron; the soil is sandy and nitrous, 
the air cold and healthy.* 

IVkiii, the rhief city of the pro\ince, is the capital of 
the whede Chinese empire* ainl the ordinary residence of 
its sovereigns. It is situated in a fertile plain, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles from the Great Wall. It is .in 
the form of a lone; parallelogram, and is divided into two 
eities ; the ''I'artar, or more projierly the Mantchooriaii 
city, contains the imperial palace, and forms, along with 
the fither or Chinese city, an iri'*‘giilar whole, seventeen 
miles ill circniiiference. The walls of Pekin are fifty cu- 
bits in height, and conceal the huiltlings from the view ' 
the gates are not enibellislied with statues or with sculp- 
ture, hut their prodigious heiglit gives them at a certain 
dislauce an air of grandeur. The arcades of the gates 
are <ir marble, and the remainder of broad bricks cement- 
ed with excellent mortar. Tin* greater part of the streets 
are in straight lines; the largest arc 1‘20 feet wide, and 
nearly three, miles in length, well-aired, clean and cheer- 
ful. The whole street is generally occupied wdth shops, in 
which the silks and wares of C'liina are sold. The fronts 
of the houses, which are very low% have nothing gloomy 
ill their appt'arance. '^riic magnificence of the imperial 
palace does not consist so much in the imposing elegance 
of its ai chitectuiT, as in the multitude of its buildings, 
its courts, am! its gardens. The walls of the palace com- 
prehend a little town, inhabited hy the great otlicers of the 
court, and a groat (piantity of mechanics, all in the empe- 
ror’s service. Father Artier, a French .Jesuit who obtained 
periiiissioii to visit the palace, .sa^s that it is a league in 
circiiiiifcrence, that its fVoiit is embellished with paintings, 
gilding and varnished work, and that the furniture and 
ornaments of the interior comprise every thing that is 
roost rare and valued in China, India, and Eunipe. The 
gardens of the palace form a vast park, in which, at proper 

• D»i-iyn-y-tuiuUlii, C’him-e CiCo-r 3 :>nv ui r.ii « hint’s Ma^as. XIV'. 4P^ 
*ttc. Pe t'»v Ill *2 •'*. ‘1’ 
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iltstances, mountains rise twenty or sixty IVet in heii^ht, sc- hook 
parateil from one another by little vaHe\s, wliiiii arc water- 
eil with canals; these waters unite to lorm lakes and broad 
]>onds 9 which aro innigated by iiiagniticent |deasiire boats, 
and their banks are adorned with a tu'ries of buildings id* 
which no two are alike. Kacli \ alley contains a .suintiier 
bouse or \illa, siifliciently spacious to aci'oininodate one of 
the first noblemen of Kurope, with all liis attendants. The. 
cedar of which these hoiisi's are hiiilt is not found within a 
less distance tliaii 1-400 miles from IVkin. In the midst of 
a lake whiih is a mile and a half broad, there is a roi ky 
island, crowned with a siiperh palacf containing more than 
a hundred apartments. ‘I'lie moiiiitains and hills are cover- 
ed with trees ami fine aromatic tlowcrs; tlie canals skirted 
with rocks so artfully arranged as to he a perfect imitation 
of nature in her wildest and most desolate forms, 'riio whole 
Jias an air of enrhanlineiit. On the siiinniils of the highest 
mountains tall trees em ircb* pavilions anti kiosks ( oiisecra- 
ted to rotireineiit and plea^tire. 

The temples of I’ekiii are not equal t<i tlic palat'es. The 
religion of the Kniperor is comparatively new in (!liina, and 
its ceremonies are relebraletl with Jess pomp in that country 
than in Tartary. The mandarins and literati, from whom 
the magistrates w ho rule the empire are selected, rather re- 
spect than worship t’oiifiiciiis, and assemhle to liottoiir hi.s * 
memory in simple, neat, and cleanly hnildiiigs. 

The English make the iiiimher of inliahitniits .'imoiint • 
to three million, an estimate ridiculously extravagant. " 
The city of Pekin docs not afford suflirient space for three 
million of men to stand on. itii the.se accounts w*c may 
contrast the te.stiiiioiiy of the Uiis.sian.s who have visited 
Pekin,* who tell us that it scarcely doubles Moscow in 
extent; that a large jiortion of it is occupied by the pa- 
iacc and its gardens, and that the houses are not closer 
together than those of Moscow. Now wc know that Mos- 

• Travels of Lang**, \Mtii .i L,»nrnp:i.r;il flesrripnon of il.c cuv of VtV\r\ 

•vj>:!’5hcd inGcrmai:. l»v %1. I’ll! »s. ar V* iti 
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row, fiioiigli larger than Paris, does not contain more than 
300,000 inlia!)it}ints. According to these data, Pekin will 
Only corifaiii 000,000, or, at most, 700,000 inliahitants. 

Piio-ti!ig-fou is the residen<‘e of the viceroy of the pro- 
vince. On the south of that city we hiid a small lake cc- 
lehrate<l for the quantity of or water lilies, found 

in it, ami whicli the Chinese call Lieii-Hoa. I'heir violet, 
white, or mixed red and white flowers, sometimes rise two 
or tlii’ee cubits above the surface of the water which carries 
tln ir lloating leaves, E\ery part of tliis plant, even to its 
knotty root, is either adapted for food or some other purpose 
of ntilit}.^-- 

'riie city forms a stage on the road from Pekin to the 
pvoxineeof Chan-Si, one of the hanilsomest and most agree- 
atjle roails ttial ean he travelled, 'rhe whole country is Ic- 
\v\ and <'nlt\\atev\ : 'Che r«»ad smooth, and in sever-^l places 
lined With rows o I' trees. It is eonstantly thronged with 
im ii, ( arriaj;es, ami lieasts of burden. 

■' 'I’o tlie sonlli of till* gulf of I’etcheli is the peninsula 
whuli loems a part of the pio\ince of Shanton. The 
great loipeii.il Canal crosses it, and by this canal all the 
h.irl'i pii'.s which are hound foi- Pekin from the south. An 
iiiliMi-i- iiuailier < f lake^, ri\ ulcts, and ri\ers, enliven this 
|)r<n ince, in If barren and exposed to great ilroiights by 
the exlit'iee i:ifrequencv (d* rains. Cue part ol the province 
a va^'t plain on the two '-ides of tiie liver. heat, iiiiU 
let, and tobacco grow Io im*, hut lierhaceous cotton is the 
l idif proilaieof this as well as of the adjoining province of 
Kiaiig-N an. 

'rin-re aie worms iT'.enihli’ig caterpillars, which pro- 
din e in the liehN a uhite silk, whiih attachrs itself in 
threads to the shrubs and hushes. t)f this siib'-taiico 
stuffs are inanufactuiTd, cuaise in quality, but close and 
strong. 

'i'.si-nait-foo, tlic capital of this province, is famous for 
the lustre of its white silks. Yeu-tchuo-fuo, a large and po- 
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piilous clistrirt. rontains the rity of Kin-scoo-blcu, cclebrat- book 
ed as the birth-placT of Confuriiis. 

The mouths of the two great rivers* lloaiig-ho* and ; — 

Yang-tse-Kiaiig are in the |iro\iiirc of Kiaiig-Nang* one 
of the most fertile, most trading, and roiisi qiiently one Wang, 
of the rirliest in the empire. It is situated on the gulf of 
Nanking in the Yi llow Sea. Its inhahitants are regarded 
as the most ri\ilised of the Chinese. 'Fheir silk and cot- 
ton rhiths, their paper, and their \arnished wares* are held 
in higher esteem than those of any other. Here the an- 
cient emperors ronstaiitly hehl theiii court t:ll reasons of 
state ohliged them to transfer it to the neigMioiirliood of 
Tarlary, and fix on Pekin as their place of residence. 

Green tea is the chief iirndiicfion ; the moiinfains* which 
arc roiiiposed id* sand-stone in uelJ mnrkril strain,* furnish 
iiiagiiefic iron, cojiper, and a littlr sii\vr,f 

Nanking, foniierl\ the c:i|ntaf of the whole empire, is 
tiiated on the Kiang, not far from the niooth of that river. 

ithoiit K'fkohiiig Its suiiiirli'*, it is said to lie thirty-threo 
miles in t ir< iinilereiK’e, lint the iiiiHsioriaries most entitled 
to ( iTilit s.t\ that the gioiind now hoilt upon does not rx- 
reiMl oiie thii il <•!' Tat is. t Its am i(*nt wall is at present in 
the midst of eiiltiN ated fields at a liMle distanc(% and perhaps 
the \ast extent of sp.ii e whiili it im hided was formerly oc- 
cnpieil in a great measure h> gardens. ’I'he palace, a most 
bt'aiitiliil biitldieg, was burneil in Kit/i by tlie Mantchoos. 

Tbe onij public huih'ings reiiiainttig at Nanking are its 
gates, wliicli are e\traordii!ar\ for beaut), ami Home tem- 
ples, smb as tliat to wliicli flie famous porrelaiii tower 
belongs, wl.icb lias l iglit stories, is asc ended by K84 steps, 
and, according to ilic- Cbiiiese, is adorned at the top with a 
pine apple* ol solid gold. All the outside is ornamented 
with ililferent sorts of designs in red, yellow, and green. 

Tbe materials of tfiis fine building are so well joined, that 
they ha\e tbe appearance of being in one piece. In 

" lip Clm.’n*-, III. .'117. 

) Il-ii --yn-) -ti in hmi, p. 4*5 C, 4'iS, ^'c, 
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BOOK tlic corners of all tlic galleries are liung bells without 
X 1 .I 1 I. number, uliicli emit clear and delightful sounds by the im- 
pulse of the wind. Nanking passes for the scat of Chinese 
learning; its libraries are inure numerous than those of any 
other place. Here the pli^sicians have their principal 
school. The satins* plain and llowcred, which arc manu- 
factured hm*, are the best in (!hiiia. 

'xi-uhou I'o the south-east of Nanking we find Soo-tchoo-foo, a 
oii/pi "* town intersected with canals. 'I'liis place is a school for the 
ablest comedians, and the best rope dancers and cup-j »gg- 
lers; it is the native plate of tht^ handsomest and smallest 
footed wiiiiien; the di( tatrix of l^hinese taste, fasliion, and 
language; and the resort ol the most wealthy \oluptiiarics 
4if i'hitia. ** hat paradise is in hea\en,** say the Chinese, 
** Soo tchoo-foo is on earth.*’ Long kiang-fou is a town 
hniit in tlie water, so tliat \essels enter it and depart on all 
sides. It exports an extraordinary f|uantity of cotton. 
'Jchiti-kiang-foii is one of the maritime keys of the empire, 
and defended by a ^ery strong garrison. Its walls, In 
se\eral places more than thirty feet high, are built of large 
bricks. Its streets are paved with marble. 

I i.ii.H (.1 At a distance of (ioo paces from the shore of Yang-tse- 
t kiang, is the wondeiTtil island of Cliin-slian, or the “(»oIdcn 

Mountain.** 'riii^ island, the shores (»f which arc quite pre- 
riipt, is covered with guldens and pleasure houses. Art and 
nature have united their efforts to gi\e it the most en- 
chanting aspect. It i?> the property of the emperor. It is 
ill the fields of this neighbourhood that the shrub gi*ows 
I cotton. produces the cotton of which the article known un- 
der the name of Nankeen is made. I'he fibre is not white 
like other cotton, but of a delicate pinkish orange, which it 
preserves after it is spun ami woven, 
villi'- Yaiig-tcheou-foii is fne miles and a half in circumfe- 
t icou-fou. and the lity and suburbs are said to contain in all 

<200,000 souls. This is probably only a temporary popu- 
lation ; the. place being the emporium for the sale and 
distribution of salt. Ngan-king-foo has a separate vice- 
roy. The inhabitants of lioci-tchoo, the most southerly 
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town of the province, are consiilcrcil as tlie ablest nuT- book 
chants, overi*earhiiig the Chinese who overreach all other XLili, 
nations. Here, also, is made the best China ink. — — — - 

To the south-east of Kiang-naii lies the province of 
Tche-kiang, enriched hv the culti\ ation of the silk-worm 
and the manufacture of silk stuffs. Nothing can be coin- 
pkTetl to the beauty of the coiiiitry on the hanks of the 
Tchiaiig; presenting a fresh variety of aspect at every 
step. In one place are steep rocks wholly destitute of ver- 
dure, oil both sides of the river. In another, the river 
makes a turn, and suddenly displays lo niir view the richest 
and gayest rural scenery. 'I*he iiiimeroiis sinuosities of tho 
Tchiang keep tin* tra\eller*s niriosity in constant exercise; 
and the scene is diversified and enrnened hy the sight of 
farmers occupied in the culture of rice and the sugar-cane, 
and carrying the produce to the different mills along the 
river side.* 

liaii-tclieou-foii, tlie capital of the province of Tclu-kiang, Uau. 
is one of the most iiiiiiortaiit towns in China, situated ul- 

• fllllf illKi 

most ill the middle point of its extensive range of sea- oUici 
coast. It has the mouth of tlie Itiiperial Canal on one side, • 
and the ri\er Tchiang on the other. It is the emporium 
of the trade between the northern and southern provinces. 
Ning-po-foti, which the Ktiropeans call Liaiii-po, is a town 
of the first order, and has an excellent hariioiir to which tho 
diincsc merchants of Siiini and Batavia repair every year 
to buy silks. It also carries on a great trade with Japan, 
Nangasaki being at a distance of only two days’ sail. The 
Chinese carry silks, stiiff-i, sugar, medicines, and wine to 
this countrv ; and bring home copper, gold, and silver. 
Cliao-king-fou is a place |)eiictrated in every direction with 
canals, supplied with tlic most limpid water. Its broad 
Streets are paved with large blocks of liowii stone, and ex- 
tremely clean. The triumphal arches and houses are, 
contrary to tlie general custom, built of that stone. Tho 

. V r; J). (, L:.' \ Ill, .T* 



BOOK inhabitants are the most formidable of all the Chinese for 
XX. Ill* fiiioanery. Kvery vicen^y, and every great man, prefers 
a native of this town for his siang-cong, or secretary. 

Province of From IVln-kiaiig we shall proceed southward to Fou- 
' " * kieii, one of the sinallest, yet one of the richest |iro>inces 
of the empire. Its situation is ruvoiirabie for fishing, na- 
vig.^tioii, and trade. 'I hc air is very warm, but pure and 
healthy. 

The fielils are watered with an infinity of rivers which 
<‘onie from the moiiutaiiis, and which the labourers manage 
with girat dexterity for watering their rice grounds. 
Jllack tea is the principal produce. It also contains musk, 
])recioiis stones, iron, tin, and fpiicksiher mines; silk, hemp, 
and cotton are inaiiiirartiired ; steel is [irepared, both in the 
form of bars and read^<iiiude articles of hardware; and, 
among tlie delit ions and abundant fruits which it prodiiceSii^ 
the oranges are remarkable for the tl.k\ourof muscat grapes 
which they possess. Fou-ti'lieoii-toii, the capital of the 
province, is above all celebrated for its situation, for the 
great trade whii h it possesses, for the multitude of its men 
of learning, fur the beauty of Its ri\ers, which bear the 
great harks ot C'hinu to its very walls; and finally, for an 
admirable hiiiige known over the gulf, consisting of a hun- 
dred arclies, and eiitirelv built of beautiful white stone. 
Ycn-pitig-foii, situated on the declivity of a mountain, at 
the foot of whii’li tlows the river Nin-!iO, is not large, but it 
is considered as one of the haiidsianest towns in the empire, 
f.muiiy. Tchang-lclieo-foii is near the port of F.inouy, a great em- 
|)oriuin of trade, fre»iuenled by the Spaniards from Manil- 
la.i 

uiftiia oi Opposite to the roast tif Foii-kien, is tlie large and lino 
Tiwuuin island called hv the Chinese Tui-ouan. and by the Pdr- 
v.osa, tugue^e roniio^;.. It forms part of the gov cniinciit or vice- 

rt>}alt} of FoU'»kien. 

* DuhUiit', Mi.'tiiii. pns'ittt, 

Konouaivi Jc V^tva:;? .iu.\ lui'ct-Onoiitalcf, 111.205. A. . 
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It \Vas ill llic reifciii of tlic Emperor Cang-lii tliat tlio hook 
C hinese first extciulccl their kiiowletlgc and power to this XLiii- 
rslaiit). It lias remaiiiod in their possession ever since they ^ 

drove, out llie Diitcli in llitil. 'I'lie latter had taken it 
from the I’ortnguese. It is divided into two parts hy si 
chnimof inoiintains. 'I'lie eastern part has been inhabited 
by the Chinese ever since the Dutch were obliged to 
leave it; the remainder is possessed by the aboriginal in- 
habitants. 

The coast of Korinosa which is in the possession of the riiyM. :i. 
Chinese is certainly deserving of the name hy which it is 
known; it is a truly delightful couYitry. 'riie air is ]nire. 
and serene; the land is fertile in rice, in all sorts of grain, 
and in sugar canes : it is covered with magnificent forests, 
and watered hy an infinite number of streams, which descend 
from steep and well-wooded inoiintains. t)\<oi are gene- 
rally used for riding, for want of horses and asses. With 
the exception of stags and monkies, which inake their ap- 
])earance in Hoi ks, the wild f|iiadriipeds are not numerous. 

'riie fislieries of tfiu coast present an abundant variety 
of food. IMieasaiits, wood-cocks, and pigeons swarm in 
the woods. If the earthf|iiakes were less frer|iieni and 
less destructive, and if the water of the ri\ers were as well 
adapted for liuniari use as it is for fertili/.ing tin*, fields, 
there would he nothing to desire in this island, which in 
other respects produces all that is ref|uisi(e to renilcr life 
agreeable. *= 

Formosa has a Chinese government with a garrison of 
10,000 men, but* its authority is limited to the west 
side. The city Tai-Diian is populous and wealthy. 'I'lic 
streets, in straigiit lines, and covered with awnings for 
seven or eight months in the year to protect them from 
the heat of the sun, lined with storehouses and elegant 
.shops, where silks, porcelain, varnished and other wares, 

• V’aleiityiiT 0»j<) und nirw 0«.findi«;r}. t. VI. l)f cr i ipiinn dt- F'-imopr, p, 37, 
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aiT arranged admirable art, so as to give the appear- 
ance of so many charming galleries, would he delightful 
to \\alk in if less crowded \\ith passengers and better 
paved, "riie city is defended by a good fortress, which 
was built by the Dutch, and called by them Fort de Zc- 
landia. 'Fhc harbour is spacious and deep, but the en- 
trances of it arc exiremely narrow, and only eight or 
twelve feet deep.* Hetween the port of Tai-Ouan and 
the. coast of (Miitia, the little arcliipelago of the islands of 
INingou, or Pescadores (/. c. fisliermeirs islands) affords 
good aiicliorag(*, and a station which, with a suitable navy, 
might coininaiid the channel of Formosa. 

'i'lie sa\age people inhabiting the eastern and mountain- 
tins part of Formosa ackiiow le<lgc no regular government. 
Uesembling in complexion and features the Malays and 
<»llier islanders <d' the South Sea, they speak a distinct lan- 
guage from all that we are acffuaiuted witli.f 'riiere seem, 
indeed, to he se\eral indigenous tribes; and in particular, 
according to \alent)irs account, besides an oli\c-colourcd, 
there is a negro race of gigantic si/.e. The cottages of 
the Fonm»sans are of bamboo; they have articles of fiir- 
nituie and utensils formed out of stag’s leather. Ao 
coriling to other travellers, they have in their huts no 
chairs, benches, tables, beds, or any sort of furniture. In 
the middle is placed a sort of furnace made of earth, and 
two feet high, which serves them for cooking. They feed on 
corn and tm game, which last tiiey catch by hunting on foot, 
for they are possessed of surprising agility and swiftness. 
Their only bed consists of tlic fresh leaves of a particular 
tree cunimon in the country, 'riieir only clothing is a 
single piece of cloth, with which they cover their bodies 
fn)m the middle down to the knees. Their skin is cover- 
ed ‘with indelible marks representing trees, animals, and 
flowers of grotesque forms ; in the act of decking them- - 

• ru-ne Niiyt-, Mtni. bur I'lumo'C, Valcntvn, 1. c. p. 63. Lettrc« 

iw'iatit. 1.1. 
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selvcs'with these barbarian marks ot* distinction, they in- uook 
flirt on themselves acute pain. The privilet^e of wearing 
them is allowed to none hut those who, in the opinion of the ' 
chief persons of a distrit t, have surpassed their fellows in 
running or in hunting. All, howe\er, iia\e the pri\ilege of 
blackening their teeth, and of wearing bracelets, ( ollars. and 
car- rings. In the north end of the island, where the climate 
is a little cooler, they dress tlieinsehes with tlic skins of 
stags killed in hunting, which they make up into a kind of 
dress without slee\es; and their cylindri(‘al caps are made 
of banana leaves. They worship, though with little cere- i 
liioiiy, a plurality of deities, whoso ^iriestesses are saitl to 
forbid the women from heai'ing children till they are thirl} - 
six years of age, and take the most i‘e\ oiling means of 
pre\ention. 'riiough we know few particulars of tlieir su~ 
prrslitions, the bridge of souls, and the abyss of ordure in- 
to which they throw' the manes of the wicked, indicate 
some connexion with central Asia.'« A lenlury ago, some 
of tlie Formosans preserved traces of the (!liristiaii re- 
ligion and of the Diih h language, wliidi they had learned to- 
gether.] Tlieir mode of burying the ilead reseiiililed that, 
which is praclisetl among the islanders ot Oceaiijca. The 
bodies were dried and remained a long time under sheds. — 

>Ve now return to continental (Miiiia. 

The most considerable of the southern provint'cs is that 1 

of Quan-Ton, to the south-west of Foii-Kien, and hounded ‘ 
in its turn on the south-west by the kingdom of 'roiH|iiin. 

This province is fertile in grain and all kinds of fruits. 

It contains iniiieH of gold, precious stones, and tin ; also, 
pearls, ivory, and odoriferous woods, wliii li are applied to 
all sorts of work. One rare production peculiar to tliis 
province is the tree called by the Portuguese llie “ iron 
tree;*’ it resembles iron in colour, in hardness, and in 
weight; it sinks in water. Quaii-tciieoii-foii, which we 

♦ C’ III <-iJr Fi»iniO‘i*, Ji-h 1 > ( .»mp, \’. 
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rail Canton, the capital of the j)roYince, is one of the most 
poptilous and wealthy cities of China. Its harbour is tho 
only one in the wliolc empire frequented by Europeans. 
The wall by which it is inclosed is between four and five 
miles in extent. 'Che adjoining plain is diversified with 
arid hills, verdant valleys, small towns, villages, high 
towers, temples, and houses of mandarins. It is delight- 
fully watered by lakes, canals, and small branches of 
tlie river 'Fa, covered w ith boats and junks. The city of 
Canton contains a great luiinber of triumptial arches and 
temples rirldy ornaniented with statues. The throng of 
jiassengers in the streets is so great t»»at it is diilicult to 
got along. There are few' Cliiiiesc merchants in easy cir- 
rnmstances whose families live in the same place wlicrc 
their husine^is is conducted ; they are lodged either in the 
remote suhiirhs or quite in the country. 

The population of Canton is estimated by Father Le- 
rointe at a inillion and a half; Dnhalde reduces it to a 
million. M. Seniierat accuses both authors of ridiculous 
••xaggcratioii ; he asserts that he has, with tlio assistance 
of several C’hinese, ascertained the population ol’ this city, 
and IVinrid it to he only 75,000; hut he does not give the 
particulars of his calculation, and he every wlicre betrays 
too stnnig prejmliccs against the Chinese t(» be credited 
on his hare assertion.*^ The coinpnnions of Captain Cuuk|- 
learned from the British factors cstablislied at Canton a 
iiiiinher of details, wliich seem to make the piqmlatioii ot 
the city and suburbs 150,000. The inhabitants of the 
sampmiSf or boats, which arc 40,000 in number, may be 
100,000 at most, tlioiigli the Eiiglisli have made them 
much more numerous. Thus Canton will contain in all 
*^.50,000 inhabitants. 

AVc shall describe the trade of Canton in a more suitablQ. 
place, and proceed in the mean time with our topographic 
survey. Macao, a Portuguese establishment on a little 


* Sonnprat, Voyage aux Indes, t. II. p. 24. 

'• Third Vovase, French tranjjlalion. t. IV. r. iO ' 
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tongue of land belonging to an islantl, has nothing left of book 
its ancient importance but the name. Tliree or four bun- xmi. 
dred negro soldiers formed its whole garrison at the time 
of Lord Ma('artiu\>\ visit. The timnber of its inliabitaiits 
amounts to 3:)«KOO arronling to Reiiotiard de Sainte Croix, 
and more tliaii one half of them ate ( hiiiese. This little 
corner of land was allowed to the INiriiignese in the davs of 
their power and enterprise; and here, for a long tii. e, they 
carried on a great trade, not only with China, whieli 
scarcely any other natimi then visited, hut with other coun- 
tries of eastern Asia, and partietilarly with Japan and I'oti- 
quin. At present tlie Kiiglisli carry on the tradu of Macao 
in the name of the Portuguese. 

A group of nicks near one of the highest eminences ofcr^tiooi 
the city forms a cave ( ailed “the grotto of ('anioeiis t’anio# »s. 
tradition sa^s that the poi't of that name composed in this 
place his celebrated Lusiad. An Knglish inhabitant of 
Macao has contrived to itulude witliiti bis garden wall lids 
picturesque spot, tlic sacred retreat of iiiislortunc and of 
genius. 

'File Larroii islainls, near to Macao, are alvvays filled »h- 
with pirates, who Ireipiently carry off the Miiiall Chinese 
craft employed in the cointaiit trade between Macao and 
Canton. A small Kuropeati force could easily extirpate 
these pirates, hut the ellbrts of the C.'hinese government to 
get rid of tliciii are fi uitless, in coiiHcqiience of a connei tiori 
•'which they keep up with rebclliouh and discontented persons 
of the interior. 

The southern point of the province of Qiian-tong and 1 * 1 * oi, 
of continental China projoets in the form of a narrow ***"'“”’ 
peninsula towards the isle of Hainan, which belongs to 
this government, except wlieii in a state of rebellion. 

This island has a suiieiTicial extent of 14,000 square 
miles. The north part is a flat and level country ; 
the south filled with high mountains. The air is un- 
liealthy, and the water, unless previously boihd, cannot 
be used without injury. But numerous rivers, and fre- 
quent rains at fixed seasons of the year, make the fields 
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fertile in sugar, indigo, cotton, and, above all, in rice, of 
which the inhabitants often raise two crops in a year. The 
capital, Kioun-tcheoU'foii is situated on a promontory, an<l 
the vessels anchor close under the walls. 

The natives arc gem rally ngly« of h»\v stature, and cop- 
per complexion ; their hair i.s passed through a ring on the 
forehead. '1'hey‘go almost naked. 'I'he women, by way of 
heightening their attriutions, draw a number of blue lines 
with indigo from the eyes to Die. lower part of the face. 
Both sexes wear gold and silver buckles attached to the 
ears. I'hey are armed with bows and arrows, but they arc 
more dexterous iii the use of a kind of cutlass. This is the 
only tool which they employ in carpentry, and for clearing 
away the trees and bushes which obstruct their way in tra- 
versing the forests. 

besides the gold mines in Die centre of the i.sland, there 
are se\eral coloured boles in the north which are carried 
to Canton for colouring the porceiiiin. The best wood, 
both for perlhme and for carving, comes Iroin the moun- 
tains of Hainan. 'Hie most valnahle of these woods, next 
to tlie eagle-wood, is that whicli the Eiirojieans call ro.se- 
wood/ or violet-wood. There is also a yellow wood of 
remarkable beauty, and which has the character of being 
incorruptible, 'riiis is funned into small columnar pieces, 
winch are sold at a ver^ high price. 'I’liereis a pearl fishery 
on Die.sliores. It is said tliai the Chinese have the art of 
making the inusc'le secrete the juii'c which hardens into 
tlial precious substance. When the muscle, coming up to 
the surface, opens its shell, a piece of packthread is intro- 
duced, to wliicii pearl halls are attai hed according to 
others, they introduce a piece of brass wire, and the 
wounded animal rovers these foreign substances with a juice 
wliicIi hardens into mot!ier-of-pearl, or even true pearls.f 
Siniilar practices were not unknown to the ancients ^ 

* Mom. of the Acad, of Sciences of Siockholm, XXXIV. p. 89, (German 
trau^latinlI.) 

t F.ibrioiiis, Lottres Rentes dc Londros., p. 104 , 

\ rinloiitrat. Vit. Apollon. 111. 37. edit. OlcMr, p, 159. T/ci/cs. varior. 1. Tf. 
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Linnseus announced, half a century ago, that ho had found book 
out the secret of making muscles produce pearls.* xLiii. 


The province of Canton is separated from that of Kiang- ivovincoof 
si by the great mountain called Mi-lin, on which a road jg 
formed, which goes throe miles along a most frightful pre- 
cipice. There is a temple in the place consecrated to the 
memory of the mandarin under whose orders this work was 
executed. The passage is thronged like the streets of a 
large city. 

Passing the inoiintaiiis, we discover heaiitifiil valleys and 
well cultivated fields. Hut this fertile province produces 
scarcely any overplus of rice above what is required for tlic 
support of its numerous inhabitants. The latter have tho 
character of being rigid economists, and their mean avarico 
subjects them to tlie raillery of the Chinese of the other pro- 
vinces. The lakes and rivers are full of salmon, trout, and 
sturgeon. The mountains are either clotlied with wood, or 
celebrated for their medicinal plants, ami their mines of 
gold, silver, lead, iron, and tin. Very fine stufls arc manu- 
factured here, and tlie rice wine of tliis country is higlily 
delicate in the estimation of the Chinese. The province is 
principally celebrated for the fine porcelain made at King- 
te-tching. This place is considered as a subordinate town; Towns, 
yet the missionaries gi\c it a million of inhabitants. They 
reckon not quite so many in Naii-tchaiig-fou, tho capital of 
tiie province. 

Porcelain is the leading article of commerce in this quar- t’orcciam. 
ter. Indeed the true porcelain is made nowh.erc else. That 
which is made at Canton, in the province of Foii-kicn, and 
some other places, is not so much valued in China as com- 
mon stone-ware is in Fairopp. 

The vast province of llou-quang is in the centre of the Provinaeo: 
kingdom ; the river Yang-tsp-kiang passes through it. 

The greater part of the province is a flat country, divided 


' ‘'(hJfKt/cr, C'nrre£[ioii(ianc.e. cfih. XL, p. 2.*I. 
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BOOK by lakes, and watered with rivers, which are stocked with 
“***• immense quantities of excellent fish, and frequented by num- 
bcricss flocks of aquatic birds. The cattle which arc fed on 
the produce of the fields arc prodigious in number. Every 
sort of grain and of fruit grows here, particularly oranges 
and citrons in all their \arietieH. This province is coni^i- 
dered as the granary of the empire. It has its mines of 
iron, tin, and other metals, and gold is obtained from the 
sand of its mountain torrents. 

icwiis. Vou-tchang-foii, the capital of this province, is almost 
the central point of China. In extent it comes near to 
Paris. It derives an immense profit from its manufacture 
of bamboo paper. Ilang-yang-foti is separated from Vou- 
tchang-fou by the Kiang. It also is a large and very com- 
mercial town. 

The strong city of Kin-tclieoii-fou is considered as one of 
tlio keys of the empire. It is situated in the north-west, at 
the bottom of the mountains. 

ivoviiwcof From this fortress we may take an excursion northward 
Honan. into tlio provincc of Honan. The mildness of the climate 
and the fertility of the soil render this province a delightful 
country, and tlie Chinese call it the garden of their empire. 
They believe that this was the province in which Fo-Hi, 
the founder of their monarchy, established his court. The 
air is certainly both temperate and salubrious. Produc- 
tions of all kinds come forward in the greatest abundance; 
Fields of wheat and rice, pastures, delicious fruit trees of 
every sort, and numbers of cattle, form almost the whole 
scenery of this rich country, which is almost all level except 
in the west, where we iiiid mountains that are covered over 
with forests. 

towns. Cai-song-fou is a large, wealthy, and populous city on 
the river Honan, in a low situation, inferior to the level df 
the river. Bcncc, though dykes arc built to protect it 
from inundations, it is very much exposed to danger. In 
1642 the emperor ordered one of the dykes to be cut, in or- 
der to destroy a rebel prince who had fortified himself in 



this place, ill consequence of which 300,000 persons were book 
drowned. In former times the Cliinesc were simple enough xLiir. 
to consider lloiiaii-foii as the centre of the world, beenuso 
at that time it was in tlie lieart of their empire. 

The city of Ting-fou-hieii is famous for the tower Asuonoim- 
erected by the celebrated Tclioii-kong, where ho was in 
the practice of oliserviiig the plietioineiia of the heavens. 

There is still an iii'^trunient in tliis place which is said to 
have been used by him for taking the shadow of the Sun 
at mid day, in order to find out the elevation of the pole.**^ 

He lived nearly a tliousand years before tlic Cliristiaii era, 
and tlic Chinese a^ci*ibe to him thc^iiventioii of the inarl' 
ncr’s compass. 

Let us now cxamiiie the north- west ]>ortion of China. PioxiDrc u 
The province of Shan-si is one of the smallest ; it is bound- J’** ”^*^'* 
ed on the east by the Fe-tclic-li. The great wall is its 
boundary on tlie side of Mongolia on lln^ north. I'he 
Cliinesc history hears that this was tlie pro\iiice in whicli 
the first inhabitants of China fixed their abode. I'hc cli- 
mate is pleasant and healthy. 'riie eoliutry, Ihougli 
inountainuus, is fertile in millet, in corn, and above all 
in grapes, of w hich tlic Chinese might no doubt make ex- 
cellent wine if they cliose, but they prefer drying them as 
raisins. ^ 

This 'province contains porphyry, marble, jasper of va- 
lgus colours, and a blue mineral with whieh they colour 
their porcelain. In every quarter there arc very abund* 
ant mines, saline lakes from which salt is obtained, and 
_Q]iineral waters. 

The capital, Tai-yiien-foii, was once a beautiful city, towhiu 
full of palaces inhabited by princes of the imperial blood 
of Tai-ming-tcliao : but lliesc fine buildings have gone to 
-^ruin. Carpets similar to those of Persia and Turkey are 
wrought here. Iron w’arcs arc also made, and form ii 
prominent article of commerce. This ancient and popu- 

i Mailla, Ili^t.iio la CIiiih>, I. 319. cemparf ’.vi:h \)o iiiL'i.* *•, juni. •:! ilV 
Amiales dos Voj A:'-. Vni. IGJ. 
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HOOK lolls city is about eight miles in circumference. On the 
xLiii. nciglibniiritig mountains tlierc arc beautiful sepulchres of 
marble and hewn stone, triumphal arches, statues of he- 
roes, and of lions, horses, and other animals; and tlie whole 
is encircled with a forest of old cypresses planted in mutu- 
ally intersecting rows. 

1*10. nice oi Shcii-si is the largest province of China. It is conter- 

minous witk Mongolia, the Kaliiiuks of Holio-Nor, and 
the Sifaiis. The temperature is mild. Here foi many 
ages the emperors resided. The inhabitants of this pro- 
vince arc stronger, braver, and more handsomely form- 
ed than the other Chinese : its soldiery has always been 
comparatively formidable. It produces many medicinal 
])liitits. A great quantity pf cattle, and particularly of 
mules, feed on its mountains. ^Vheat and millet grow 
with such promptitude, that in winter the farmers turn in 
the sheep upon the corn fields to keep down its luxu- 
riance, and their growth is renewed with fresh vigour in 
the spring. In the neiglibotirliood of Lin-tao-fou, and about 
the fountain of tlic Sifaiis, arc found wild oxen, and ac- 
cording to report, a species of tlic tiger.* 

Towns Si-ngaii<lVui, the capital of that province, is, next to Pe- 
kin, one of the finest and largest cities of China. Its walls 
are eleven miles in extent. Some of the gates ai*s magni- 
ficent and uncommonly lofty. An old palace is still to be 
seen w hich was the residence of its ancient kings. In'ihts 
city the principal Maiitchoo troops destined to the dc- 
Austorian fence of ttic iiortli of Cliiiia arc stationed. In 1685 there 
momiinen!. found in the neighbourhood, in digging the founda- 
tions of a house, a marble slab containing an inscription 
in Chinese characters, together with words in the Syriac 
language, and a cross carved on the top. Several of the 
learned have laboured to discover the meaning of the 
words and figures. There are sixty-two marks in Chinese 
characters, divided into twenty-nine columns ; they consist 
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of a treatise on articles of faiths together with some points hook 
of church discipline. It contains at the same time the 
•names of emperors or kings who favoured the preaching of 
Christianity when introduced in the year of Christ 6S5 by 
Ncstorian missionaries from Persia and Syriit.* These 
]Sestorian8 had still many churches in China in the time of 
Marco Polo, about the year ISOO.f 

The extremity of the protince of Shen-si, which advances 
to the north-west in a peninsular form between the cmintry 
of the Mongols and that of the Kalmuks of Lioho-Nor, is 
called the district (in Chinese fou) of Kaiitclieou of Kansoti. ni«;iiici of 
The missionaries scarcely mciitiun if, but Sir George Staiin- 
ton makes it a province. 

Directing our course to the south-west wc enter Sctcliuon. fyoxinm r 
This province yields to few others in the empire either in"‘ ^ 
size or ricli productions : it was at one time desolated by the 
wars of the Tartars, but it has been subsequently re-im- 
proved. The great river Yang-tsc-kiang passes throiigb it 
and diffuses fertility on every hand. The inhabitants culti- 
vate silk, wine, wheat, and fruit in abundance. It contains 
iron, tin, lead, and quicksilver. It is famous for its amber, 
its sugar canes, its excellent magnets, and lazulites of the 
ilnest blue. Its horses arc in request, being very handsome 
and spirited, though small. 

Tc}^g-tou-fou, the capital of the province, was one of Towns, & 
'tke'finest cities of the empire, hut having been destroyed in 
the civil wars of 104G, along with whole provinces, it has 
lost much of its ancient splendour; yet it is a very populous 
and t hriving place of trade. Its {position is delightfully si- 
tuated on an island formed by several rivers. 

Long-ngan-foti has, in consequence of its situation on 
the frontier of Tartary, always been considered as one of 
■ the most important, places in the province. It is defended 
by several fortresses, more necessary in former times than 
now. 

• Alvarcx de Semedo, Ili^tona l:i Ciiim. Mi'.noii. !. ll.{. 

Duhalde, ^c. 

♦ Marco Polo, de Reb. Orient. Jf. 61, 61. I. 
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Oli the soulli-(‘i\st we come to a province which is ac- 
kno\>]c<lgc(l to he ill-peopled and ill-riiltivated. It is fil- 
led with inacressiblc mountains, which have long served as 
a retreat to independent hordes called Seng-miaosse. The 
emperors ha\e at diirerent times attempted to people this 
province, by sending to it whole colonies; but these efforts 
seem to have, been hitlierto iina\ ailing: the tribes belong- 
ing to it arc unahle to supply the necessities of the nume- 
rous garrisons established in the country ; and the court is 
obliged to supjtly tliem IVmn the iniperial treasury. The 
iiioiintniiis contain mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and mercury. I'lie copper of which the small current 
coin of tlio empire is made, is partly obtained from this 
fpiarter. It pnuluces the best horses in China. It has 
no silk, hut that defect is supplied by stuffs made frmn a 
plant resembling hemp, which are well adapted for summer 
wear. 

Koei-vang-fou, the capital of tltis province, is one of 
the smallest cities in China, being only about two miles in 
rircumferenre. 'I’hc houses arc jiartly of earth ami partly 
of brick. Se-tchon-fou is a town, the inhabitants of w hicli, 
though the least rude of any in the same province, live in 
profound ignorance of the Chinese branches of knowledge. 
They go barefooted, and walk <ner the rocks witli surpris- 
ing celerity. 


Fiiiv mrt* uf To tlie .soiitli of this wild province, wc find thar^l' 
Quang.si, which is not one of the best peopled in China. It 
produces rice in such abundance that the pro\ince of Can- 
ton is supplied from it for six months in the year. Yet it 
is only raised advantageously in the plains of the south, 
where, the air is mildest. The north presents nothing to the 
vioY but an iiiiculti\ ated soil, and mountains covered with 
thick forests. 

In this province there arc mines of all sorts of metals, 
particularly of gold and silver, but the policy of the go- 
vernment prohibits individuals from opening them. It 
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produces cinnamon of stronger and sweeter tiavour than book 
that of Cey lon. XLiir. 

• Quci-ling-foii, the capital, is situated on the Eta. In ' 
this country are found the best stones employed liy the men 
of letters in making their ink. Marco Polo says that ho 
saw in that country hirda uhicli, instead of feathers, had 
hair like that of the cat.^ These are the birds called the 
silk bird. 

The people of Qiian-si are reckoned barbarians by the 
Chinese, because Ihcir manners ha\e a certain iincoiitliness 
very different from the mild and cereinuniuiis deportment of 
the rest of the nation. • 

In the south-west corner we find the proiinrc of Vunnan, Province of 
one of the richest in the empire, adjoining the kingdoms 
of Ava, Pegu, Laos, and 'Pon(|iiin. It is all intersected 
by rivers, and the air is extremely temperate. The moiin> 
tains contain mines of gold, silver, tin, and precious stones, 
especially rubies, and the marble called figure stone, which 
when pcdislied represents in varied colours scenery of 
mountains, flowers, trees, and ruins. It produces small 
hilt vigorous horses, and deer no larger than onr coininori 
dogs. Perhaps these arc the. Cvrviis axis. The inhabi- 
tants, though hardy and stout, arc mild and affable, and 
have a remarkable aptness in learning tlic sciences. The Nation oj 
nation wj^ch formerly look the Icail in this province was 
called it(e Lo-bis, and was go\erncd by various sovereigns. 

AfttT long wars undertaken for the purpose of subduing 
it, the Chinese adopted the plan of conferring on the Lo- 
]os nubility all tlic honours of Chinese mandarins, with 
the right of liereilitary succession, on condition of their 
' acCTiowledging the authority of the Chinese governor of 
the pro\inrc, receiving from the emperor title-deeds to 
their estates, and doing no public act without his con- 
sent. The Lo-los are not inferior in stature to the Chi- 
nese, and arc more inured to fatigue ; they speak a different 
language; and their writing, as well as their religion, re- 
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BOOK sembles that of the bonzes of Pegu and Ava. These bonzes 
XLiii. built in the north of Yunnan large temples, different 

from those of the Chinese. The nobility of the Lo-lovS 

claim absolute authority over the people, who behave to- 
wards them with the most profound submission. 

Towni,&c. We have little knowledge of the towns of Yunnan. It .is 
asserted that the capital, Yunnan-fou, built on the banks of 
a broad and deep lake, has long been the residence of a 
prince subject to the Chinese. It coiit»ins manufactures 
of satin and of carpets, its trade in metals is nc^'essarily 
great. Tching-kiatig>fou is another place on the side of 
a lake, in a picturesque situation. Youting-fou is one of 
the frontier bulwarks of the empire. 
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PART III. 

Political and General yiew of the •Million, 

A MOST extensive fieW would still remain* if wc wished to book 
enter into all the researches wiiirli are ref|iiisitc for a com- 3CL1 v. 
plete description of the political state of China. But these 
details* however w’ell adapted for a monograpliic or statis- 
tical work* arc nut suited to the narrow compass of a com- 
pendious universal vsystem of geography. Tliis is* besides* 
a subject which has too often exercised the sagacity of Eu- 
ropeans ^Without ultimate satisfaction. Wo do not flatter 
oursej/es witli the hope of being able to solve f|uestions by 
which even those who have visited this singular country 
find themselves embarrassed. For this double reason wo 
shall confine ourselves to a very summary view. 

JLa -features* and the shape of the bones of the head* the Physiogn- 
Chinese approach to the great race of the Mongols. The chmcfiV.*** 
head is almost quadrangular* the nose short without being 
flattened* the complexion yellow* the beard thin ; the oblique 
direction of the eyes is more particularly characteristic of the 
Chinese and their colonics* such as the Japanese and Co- 
reans. A residence for many ages under a milder climate 
has conferred on this race* since their arrival from Central 
Asia* a particular character* and rendered their counte- 
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nances liandsomcr, thntigh itlia.s weakened their expression. 
There isy undoubtedly, a great dilferencc between the 
southern and the northern Ciiinese, between the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, those of the plains, and those of 
the maritime di^tiirts. In colour we know there are great 
varieties; but we ha%e not siitHrient information to enable 
us to trace the hucres'*i\e shades by which the rough Kal- 
muk is separated from the polished inhabitant of Can- 
ton. 

A Chinese female becomes vain of her beauty in pro- 
portion to the Hinallness of her eyes, the protuberance of 
her lips, the laiikness and blackness o( her hair, and the 
oxtreme smallne.ss of her feet. This last rjualificatioii com- 
pletes the idea of beauty. In order to confer on them this 
high perfection, tlieir feet are carefully swathed as tight 
as possible in their youth, so that when grown up they 
seem to totter rather than to walk.* Among (he men, cor- 
pulence, as a sym|)totii of an easy life, commands a certain 
degree of respect, and men of thin hirms pass for persons 
void of talent. I People of f|ualit} allow the nails of their 
lingers to grow* The hair of the head and of the beard is 
stained black. 

Considered in a moral point of \ieNv, we. soon perceive 
that the Cliinese possess the usual virtues and vices of the 
slave, the manufacturer, and the merchant. A despotism 
of the most absolute kind has either accpiired or p.cserv- 
ed for China the external forms of patriarchal govern- 
ment. But the sovereigns having neglected military dis- 
cipline, frequent revolutions occurred in firmer times, till 
at last the country fell under the power of foreign con- 
querors, the Maiitchoos. From that pciiod the whip 
of the Tartar has been conjoined with the paternal rod 
by which l*hina was previously governed. The only 
institution tending to limit the royal power, is one 
by which the inaiularins and the tribunals are allow^ed 


* Maeartiu'y, 11.231*, Atlas, pi. II. 
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soinetinies to make \ory liiimble remunstranres to the book 
emperor on the errors of his goveriiiiUMit. Under a vir- 
tuous priiK'Cy this lihert\ has often been followed by the 
most salutary ronseipieiires. — 'riie emperor is staled the 
• sacred son of liea\en, sole ruler of the. earth, the great fa- 
ther of his people. Offerings are made to his image and Adoraiiim 
to his throne ; tiis is adored; his people prostrate 

themselves in his presence ; the nohleiiieii of his court* 
when athlri'ssed hy him and recei\ing his orders, must 
bend the knee; every thing around him participates in the 
idolatry which ishnished on his person. Ilis iinmerouH 
concubines, and the eunuchs to whose* charge tliey are com- 
mitted, not iinfre«|uently reign in his name. When this 
denii-god goes abroad, all the Chinese take care to shut 
themselves up in their houses. Whoever is found iti his 
way is exposed to instant death, unless he tiii'iis his hack, 
or lies flat \>itli his face on (he ground. All (he shops by 
x\hich the emperor is to pass must be shut, and tbis prince 
never goes out witbont being precedisl by tw«> tliousaiid 
lictors carrying chains, axes, and vaiious other in.strii- 
liients characteristic of eastern despotism. 

'i'he different civil and military appointinents are filled MaiuUi- 
hy nine classes of oflicers ]^vhich the Kiii’o|M*ans call man-*^"*^* 
darins. I'he power of the mandarin is fully as absolute 
as that of tlie sovereign from whom he derives his authority. 

An oflicerof this description entering a city, can order any 
person whom he chooses to be arrested, and to die under 
Ilis hand, and no one can venture to undertake his de- 
fence. He is preceded hy a hundred executioners, who, 
with a sort of yell, aniiouiicc his approach. Should any 
one forget to retire to the side of the wall, he is mauled 
W’ith wiiips of chains or rods of bamboo. I’lic iiiandariti 
himself, however, in his turn, is not secured against the 
punishment of flogging. For the slightest prevarication 
the emperor will order the bastinado. 

These mandarins arc far from being what Voltaire re- ^tistakew 

^ on the 

ChinesA 
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])i'esoiits {iiomr ]»liiio<;ophers nrrupicct with contemplations 
on the beauties of natural reIip;ion, who, raised above hu- 
man passions, wat<'li with fatherly care over tlie frailer 
virtue of their brethren. 'Fhey are not a set of patriots 
who guard with integrity, and defend with energy, the* 
sacred trust of liber! v and pnhiic just ice. They arc no- 
thing else thai» the siit< Hites of an absolute despot. Bad- 
ly paid, tliey support themseUes by the produce of their 
vexatious exaction-^. 

'rhe preteinled wisdom id* the Chinese laws mas be eba- 
rarterised in few words. It consists in gooil regulations 
of polii'e, and line discourses on morality. 'I'lie emperor 
never all(‘i.s the laws because thi) lea\e the ahsoliite pow- 
er in his hands. The iiiainlai ins ha\e e(|ually little iiicli- 
natioii to alter tliein, bieaiise they invest them with abso- 
lute authority over the pe<iple. There are courts where, 
in point td' form, complaints may he brought against su- 
perioi's, hut under the full < ertaint) of tlie ('oinplainer being 
punished tor liis ainlac itv. There is no disunion among 
the ai’istocracv, because, while they hold the rod over tlio 
beads id' the multitude, tln v see the imperial lash waving 
over their iiwn. 'The de'^potisin i)f the Maiiteiioo sove- 
reign, keeps that td’ the graiiilees in iinler, and iibliges 
them to reinaiii uiiiteil. 'i'heie is ini resistanee on the part 
of the people; thi'v have no ciinrage, though mueli cun- 
ning; the> find it ^afer to pre^ervi* a part of their precious 
property by giovelling at tin* feet id’ their masters, than 
to risk the loss id' the vvhi>le in i>rder to obtain their li- 
berty. Be^iiles, they have searcely a nnitive to rebels 
tliougli l iddieil by tlieir «.iipei iors, tliey are suffered to rob 
in their turn, by using ftlse weights, and disguising their 
goods. Justic e is ill administered, but that is only to those 
wlio are foolish cnoiigli to neglect paying the expected 
price. ' Thus the rieli man is content, and the poor is kept 
down, it often liappcns that the peasantry, on the point 
of starving, betake themselves to highway nibbery. These, 
unless too strong to be overpowered, arc hung. When 
they beat the armies sent against them, negociatioiis and 



siipulations follow, or llioy are loft iiulopoudonl in tltcir book 
liaunts. From this souivo the i^o\ri*iiors somotimo.s do- xliv. 
live a little i’ovomio. In sliort« all tlio nntitms of a Flii- 
iicse from liis inratiry aiv diroctod to a siiii^lo point, obe- 
dience. The sarrod naluio of social l aiilv is perpetually ^ 
impressed on bis mind by innumerable eoromonios ; at 
every step bo makes a bmx ; e\oi 7 pbrase that be niters 
must be a rompliment. Not a woid can be adilross to a 
superior \\itliout callinp; to mind bis own ntt(‘r insignifi- 
cance. lint tbo tj;reat soi rei of CMiineso polie\. and the 
very basis of the empire, is to bo found in an institiitioii 
wbicb in some ineasnro depriws Ibe inliabitants of the 
power of forming; new tbou£;bts, liy deprivinp; fbem of the 
liberty of expiessini; tbom by means of external c barac- 
ters eorrespondinj*’ to tbo wor<ls of tln ir lani^nat^o. Snob Wiiiin-. 
is tbo effe( t of tbo I'binese modi' of writinfj;;. It bas boon [’*'^'1“" 
compared, tboup;b not with miieb propriety, to the biero- 
glyplii(’af or (i, pois'd lani^iia^e of fbe F.j;\ plians. » It can 
out} tie compared to tlnise s^wtenisof pasi^rapbv, or iiiii- 
xersal ebararter, fiy wbidi some w i on« -beaded persons in 
F'.uropi* ba\e broii^bt on tbeiiisetif's iini\ersal ridii nle. If 
all the fiiiidaineiital or t;enc*rall\ neressary idi*as are ai’- 
ranged in a certain order; if iimler these generating ideas 
all those others are ebissi d wtiii li are furiiisbi'd by common 
language, or wbieli oeeiir to the pidg nent of tin' cf)iitrivcr: 
if earb of tin* leading ideas has a n•presentati\e sign; if 
Ibis sign is arbitral}, rude, ami w bimsical : if these signs, 
elevated to ilie rank of the true ke}s of the language, are 
made the constant basis of signs efpiall} abstract and arbi- 
trary to denote tlie subordinate iilea ; this system will give 
us a perfect picture of the learned language of Fliiiia. Jts 
keys,! 214 in number, and its deri\ati\e signs, amounting 
to 80,000, do not exjiress words but ideas. TJicy are 

♦ Fourmont, McHitat. Smii .r-, j». 7'j, 

i Bayer, Museum S.nirum. IViersh, I7S0, lotiirnoni, ftirnnm. Paiih, 

1742. Tracts by Oeshautrs-i aic<., lla(;cr, Monturr i. flc faihci ant! 
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addressed solely to the eye and the memory. They never 
ex(*ite the imagination; and not a hundredth part of them 
have any corresponding vocal expression. The beauty of 
a C^li nesc poem consists in not admitting of being read 
aloud an<l the cniinent literati of that country conduct 
their dis|)ntes hy describing in the air, with their fans^ cha- 
racters wliicli do not correspond to any word in the lan- 
guage which they speak. f 

'riie spidven l;n»giiage of the (‘hinese. is composed of mo- 
nosyllahles, an 1 scarcely contains JSO terms whii !i a Eu- 
ropean (an distiiignish friMii one another, hnt the ("hinese 
ran, hy various inllci iions of tlie voice, distinguish a much 
greater nninher. I’lins the word tc/ioniu varied hy intona- 
tion, sigtiifn's ‘‘a niasteiV’ “a pig,” “a kitchen,” “a pil- 
lar,” ‘‘an old woman,'* “a slave,” “a prisoner,” ‘‘libe- 
ral,” or, “ to profane.'* Notwithstanding this contrivance, 
the very sanu' sound often answers to several characters 
and several ideas ; pe short, for example, signifies “ north,” 

white,” “cv press,'* “a hundred,” and many things be- 
sides. 'riie svnlax also is barbarously meagre; declen- 
sions and conjugations arc wanting, and their place is sup- 
plied hy puerile rirciiniloculions. The written or learned 
language rejects these aids entirely; it places a number of 
characters together, and leaves the readier to judge of their 
mutual relations, lliis obscure brevity, dryness, monoto- 
ny, and poverty, which render the language in a literary 
point of view’ so contemptible, prove at the same time its 
antiquity and its purity. It might, without niiich improba- 
bility, he regarded as the primitive origin of the Tiiibetian 
and Annainitic languages. 

This institution, not singular in the end at which it 
aims, hut altogether unique in its method of proceeding, 
perpetuates that eternal infantine imbecility of intellect 
by wliicli the Ciiiiicsc arc degraded, and almost rendered 
inferior to nations immersed in tiic savage state. Thespo- 

^ Urtirow. 11. 1.?, t Remticat. Essai «iir la Laniiue Chinoise. p. 3". 



kcii language, in tlie first ]>lare, is left in a ileficicnt state. tiooK 
Tlie ideas of the people receive no enlargement, because xr.iv. 
fhe liiffher cla'^ses cannot express their thoughts cx- 

. . 11 1. • II 1 1 InHiu'iico 

cept 111 a language totally distinct, and only iindcrstoocl oi iiu; lan- 
by the select few. 'Fhe information of the privileged * 
class has no means of hecoining dissiMitinated hy speech^ 
where the signs for rejiresrntiiig iileas ha\e no corres- 
pondiiig norils. 'Ihis infortnatioii must become ob- 
scure or ntteiU extinct e\eii among 1110*^0 to whose care it 
is confided ; for a duiith language of this surt, which ex- 
cites no let ling of the heart, and gi\es no pii tiire to the 
imagination, is a men* hai-ieu repowifor\ in which retlec- 
tiuii and nieinoey alone are coiict rued. I'he hiiriiaii mind 
has many faculties, all of which ref|nire to he de\tdoped; 
and the tliiiiking being is formed and rt iidered fit for his 
ofliceoiily h} the joint haniiottioiis ojieratioii of his different 
powers. If e\er) thing is sacrifn ed to a single fainilty^ 
the siihlinie mac lime of thought will have its eipiilihriiim 
deranged, and its activity relaxed and weakened, 'riiis 
stu]iid fixedness of mind, which holds the Chinese in a 
state of eltu'iial childinnid, hisirs an ixai I reseinhlance to 
that nullity oi sentiment and of judgment which the ex- 
clusive study of a single si’ieme is soiiieiiines observed to 
produce nii geometricians, on geauiinariaiis, and on natur- 
alists of ciassilication and mnneiicl.itiire. 

It is almost a profanation of the name of science to ap- 
ply it to the cliildisli notions winch the Chinese preserve 
as a precious inheritam e from their ancient sages and le- 
gislators. 'riie interests of inankitid are foreign to this 
people. The great theatre of nature does not rouse them 
to those bold researclies in which the science of Europe cn- 
gagi^ with such keen delight, though sometimes involving 
itself in error. Their vaunted moral philosophy is almost 
confined to the doctrine of obedience to the laws, and tho 
minute code of humble compliments and ridiculous civili- 
ties which constitutes their notion of politeness. They 
have no conception of the principles which constitute tho 
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BOOK beautiful in literature, the regular in arebiterture, or na- 
XLiv. j„ painting. It tliey have discovered a sort of beau- 

ty ill the arraiiceineiit of their gardens and the distribution 

Cliiiiese . i . • • i • i . 

gardens. ol tlicir grounds, it is beraiHC they have copied with exact- 
ness nature in a strange tlioiigli pii tiiresque form. IVo-* 
jerting rocks, as if threatening e\er\ moment to fail, bridg- 
es hung o\er <leep^, stunted firs scattered on the sides 
of steep iiiountains, e\tensi\e lakes, rapid torrents, foam- 
ing cas(*ades, and pagodas raising their p^^ ramidal forms 
in the midst of this confii^ion ; siu ii aie the Chiiese land- 
scapes on a large, and their gardens on a small seale.^ 
^riie Chinese pt'rforiii arithmetical opt^rations with inerc- 
dible celerit}, (h<Migh in a dilIVct'nt manner from the Eu- 
ropeans. lletore tlie latter landed in their eountry, they 
were ignorant of matheniaties, and all the arts whic h dc- 
jiciid on them. 'I'hey had no ron\enient method of 

making astronomic'al c)hser\ ations. I'he ineta]diysicai 
knowIcMige which existed among tiiem was (onfmecl to 
the philosophers. 'riie arts intriMliic’ed by the Jesuits 

HoiiimsIkmI among them only for a short time', and dis- 
appeared under Canghi, the eotemporary of Charles 11. 
and Louis \1V., nor is there an\ likelihood of their rc- 

I’riining. viving. It is general!} hclie\ed that they knew the art 
of printing before the Eiiri»peans, hut that applies only to 
engraved plates; thc*y iiexer knew' any thing of cast movea- 
ble types, the iineiitioii of which belongs to the Dutc h or 
to the Germans. The Chinese, however, had almanacks 
printed in the block way many centuries before printing 
was known in Europe. 

in.iustry. Mccliaiiical talent alone bus met with encouragement 
among the Chinese; their industry in the manufacture of 
stufts, of porcelain, of lacfpiered work, and other sedentary 
pVoductions, is astonishing, and can be compared to no- 
thing in the world but tlieirowii labours in the fields, as the 
construction of canals, the levelling of mountains, and the 

* Chambers, Dissertation on Oiiental Caivlcnin^. Loiulon, 1772. D* 
Riiignes, 1, 377, II. *100. 409, Bciionanl de ??iiiiile-Croix. 111. 1*'>6, 
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formation of gardens. Yet in many of Uiesc same opera- book 
tions we find siiflirient proofs of the impossibility of a iia- x^*'*'’* 
tion of slii\es raiT>iiig e\en the iiiechanicai arts to perfee- 
tion. 

• We have mentinned the great inferiority of the lorks on Naviga- 
tlM'ir ranals*. Tlu ir nax igatioii is equally little entitled to**““’ 
our praise, alti*niigh the^ had, prexiously to ourselx es, re- 
niarki d the po|arit> of the ni.tgnet. 'I'he ( oiupass is in 't'l'c com- 
geiieral lie aiiuMig the C'hiiiese. 'Hie needle whieli they* 
eiuplo\ is hung with eNtrenie delirae\, and is siiigiilaily 
seiisiide, rhaugiiig its position with the least rhange of tiio 
direi'tion of the hox. I'he name wliifii the Chinese gixe to 
their roinpass is or “the needle of the south;” 

and tlie> haxe a distinguishing mark for its south pole as 
\\c haxe h»r the north.* 

'riieir sliips are enorinons marhines^ some of them a Ve&bci}.. 
thousand tons hnrden. 'Ilie two ends are prodigiously 
raiseil, [iresenting an extensixe sni fac e to the wind. Moro 
than one lialfof tliein are wr ikeit; for whrn once aground 
they raiinot he raided. 'I'lfrir aiieliors aie made of wood* 

Tliidr pilots are not lietter iiistrnrted than the tiieanest 
cahiii hoy. On their xoyage to .l.ipaii they are regulated 
by the stars hke ihe rudest saxage, and those who sail to 
liataxia, M.ilad a, or (jnedut iiexer go out of the sight of 
land. 

But the elegance of their sampans is deserx ing of com- 
inendatioii. 'i'hat speries of gondola is employed on the 
rixers. 'fliey are painted with a beautiful yellow varnisli* 

The sails are made of very liaiidsuiue mats, but stiff and 
heavy. Tlie cordage by which the yachts an^ towed is of 
bamboo bark, and appears \ery good for hauling, though 
fur any other purpose they could not be substituted for 
hemp and dax ropes, which arc also made of excellent equa- 
lity in China. 

The monuments of tiie Chinese have been too much ex- 
tolled. But we cannot help admiring some of their 


^ Dc Guignes, II. 202, 207. Barrow, 1. Cl, 101. 
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great roads, their one-arrhed bridges, their pyramidal 
towers, and their strange but sumptuous triumphal arches. 
The GubAT Wall, in a most particular manner, cannot bo 
beheld without astonishment. Tliis celebrated rampart oi 
China passes oxer high niountains, cn>sses deep x alleys, 
and exteiuls from tin* proxiiire of Slieii-si to Wanghay, or 
the Yellow Sea, in a line of 1*240 miles. In ma*iy places it 
is only a simple rampai t; in ittliers it has toiiiidatiuns of 
granite, and is Imilt of hi h k anil limi t ar. 

Sir (ii'oige Stauiitoii, xxitii Du'i.ilde, ronsider^ the anti- 
* ((iiity of this gee.it wall as undoiihteil.j^ D ilialde informs 
IIS that it was Imilt 21,) xears before tlie Christian era. by 
the orders of the first emperor of the dxiiu'^ty ol 'rsin. In 
another part of this xvnrk he refers the founding of it to 
the second emperor of the same d\ nasty, whii li makc.s its 
epoch 137 before C.heist. Me. Bt ||, a xxell inronned travel- 
ler, says that it was tmf built till the xear 1 UiO. Among 
the eastern geographers, those who are more tlinii 300 
years old make no meiition of the wall.] Marco I’olu in 
the thirteenth century knew imtliing of it, though he resided 
long in Cathay, or the north of China and Mongolia. It is 
proh.dile that this wall has iiren rebuilt, negirrted, and al- 
lowed to go to ruin more than once, aci'ording to the state 
of political nis’esstties ; so that the present xxall is not of 
\er^ high aiitiiinit}, and its preserx ution presents no sub- 
ject ol surprise. 

We shall not tire our readers with a iniiiiite exaniiiiation 
of the domestic iiianners of the C!iim*se. 'J’lie houses are 
of brick and hardened clay, and xciy often of wood. In 
general they have only one story. 'Chose of the iiicrcliants 
have ail upper story, whidi is use»l as a storehouse. Tho 
exteriors of the buildings are adorned with coluiiiiis and 
galleries; their appeal aiirc is improxed by small flower- 
pots, ill which the (!liinese take great delight, present- 
ing an agreeable mixture of verdure with the varied co- 
lours of their numerous blossoms. Each house stands by 

■ a.tiioy, 11 f. 2 ::>. 
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itself, surrounded with gardens and spacious court-yards, book 
The rooms are kept clean, with very little decoration, 

Even glass is not very liberally used, though that species 
of ornament might seem likely to please the taste of a vain 
•and childish people. The Chinese dross themselves invresi^. 
long rohe^^\\itll wide sleeves, and flowing silk girdles. 

The shirt and drawers arc dilferent at diiferent seasons. 

Furs are e\ery where seen in winter, varying in (piality 
from sheepskin to ermine. The Chinese wear a small 
funnel-sliaped hat, which varies with the dignity of the 
individual, and is mounted with a ^arge button of roral, 
crystal, or gold. 'Flic materials of which this button is 
made, and its colnur, mark the difl'erences of rank in the 
wearer. The general dress is simple and tiniforni. 'i*ho 
only article whi( li distinguishes the emperor himself from 
his courtiers is a large pearl with which his head is 
adtji-rird. 

In the public festivals of the Fliinese, displays of fire- I’ubhi 
works make tlio most ctmspictioiis figure. In these the Chi- 
iiese are said to excel ; but it is in broad day that they 
exliihit them, as if afraid that they eoiilil not otherwise he 
seen, 'riieir theatre, so iniirli praised by Lonl Macartney, 'rheam*, 
seems not to have given eriual pleasure to M. (■uignes.*' 

'Flic Shakespeares of i’ekiii never observe unity of time 
or place; rules vvliirh arc not cpiitc essential in Iheinselves, 
but whicli arise out of ariotlier rule, important in the eyes 
of all nations, that which prescribes for every production 
of human genius a unity of interest ami of thought as an in- 
dispensable condition, founded in the moral and intellec- 
tual nature of man. In a Chinese tragedy the actor is of- 
ten sup|K)sed to traverse iniinciise local distances in the 
twinkling of an eye; and it often happens that the same who 
in the first act is an itifant, becomes an old man before the 
piece is concluded. 

In the Chinese operas spirits make their appearance on chineuft 
the stage; birds and other animals speak as well *as walk.”^®‘**‘ 

* M.ir,trtriC\ , HI. p. 'JV*. !»• H. 
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BOOK « On (lur rctui-ii fVorn Pekin,” says M. (iuignes,* *MIic 
xLiv. inariflarins liad the politeness to cause the piece called the 
' “Tower fjrSy-lioi” to he acted before us. 'Plie scene was 

opened by genii mounted on serpents, and taking an airing 
by the side of the lake. A hoir/e of the neighhoiirhood fell 
in love with one of tlie gmidesses, and paicl lii^ addresses 
to her. The latter, iminoveil by her sister’s remonstran- 
ces, listened to the proposals of the \*»ung man, mar- 
ried him, became pregnant, and was delixered on' the 
stage of a child who in a few' minutes was able \i walk. 
Knraged at this scanilaloiis conduct, the genii dismissed 
the hori'/e from liis priestly functions, and, in the end, 
struck the tower with lightning, by whiidi it was reiiuced to 
that dismantled state in which the tower of that name ac- 
tually is.” 

If to these iiicoiigriiities we add, that an actor is often 
in the piTseru’e of another acti>r without heing su|»j»osed 
to see him : that, in order to intimate that one enters a 
room, it is enough to pretend to open a door, and to raise 
the foot in order to step oxer the tiireshold, thongli no trace 
of door or threslndd is exhibited, anil that a man w ho holds 
a whip in his hand is supposed to he on horseback, xve shall 
form a tolerably just idea of the dramatic art among the 
Chinese. 

'PImse wlm have frei|uented the Chinese sea-ports have 
been struck XX itii the total absence of probity in the iiilia- 
bitants. Periiaps in places xxhere tlie temptation less fre- 
quently occurs, this xice is less prominent. I'liere arc 
others which seem to pre\ ail unixersally: indolence in the 
upper classes, and sloxeiiliness in the lower. The rich 
will not even give tliemseixes the trouble to eat without 
assistance ; they have slaves to put their victuals in their 
mouths. The poor eat every thing they can find ; all 
sorts of animals, and even such as haxc died hy disease. 
Ill so iKipulous a country that practice may find the excuse 
of necessity. To the same cause is to be attributed their 


De Ciuigiies. 11. iVc. 
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VAjvHurt* of rliildrcii, a very aiirieiil |>i*actiee,=^ yet l*ar less hook 
jHTvaleiit anwm.s; tliein than |)reiii(Ueed tra\ellers Iia\e be- 
Ke\ed. "I'he dead bodies of rliildren wliich llie polieo of 
PoKiri rolle('l in ti e streets, are those «il‘ iiitants \>ho liavo 
died* and uhi< h have been thus disjiosed of by tlieir indigent 
parents to jnoid (he expense of biiriai.j 

"[’he Chinese are a set of siihjog^ited and iliscdplined 
barhlTrians. Seldom do they la\ aside the hniniile insinu- 
ating air of a slaw' anxious t<i please. 'I'hey rarely betray 
the slightest appearanee of rudeness or of passion. "I’his Fonr’ 
cliararter partly arises from the total abstinence whieli they 
observe from heating diet and inebriating liquors. J’lie 
use of tea is very general among (hem. A large vessel 
it is prepared in the morning for the use of tho family 
through the >\ hide day. Chinese dishes seem shocking to 
every Kuropean, hut it is not owing to any want art or 
care in their cookery. Chines# flifinersare renderen insuf- 
ferably tedious by the ceremony with whii lithey are accom- 
panied. In tliose gi\en by the ejiiperor of China to the 
J)ul< li ambassadors, ami at which M. de (iuignes was pre- 
sent, many salutations and gmiiillexions were made before 
the guests could touch such plates as were supposed tocoino 
from the hand of the monarch, tine day a large and fine 
sturgeon was brought to lliese travellers; their appetite 
was keen; but, belore proceeding to use any freedoms, they 
were under the necessity of coniplimenting the august fisli 
for a (juarter of an hour. 

Polygamy is allowed to the grandees and mandarins. 

The emperor kee|)s a well appointed seraglio.]: Marriages 
depend on the pleasure of (he jiareiits. In order to obtain a 
wife, presents must be made to her family. Her husband 
cannot see her till the inarriiigc ceremony is over. I’ho 

Marro Polo, I’c Ii» 1>. If. 5.i 

T Comp'irc IJ^now, I, . 11:1. III. *^’1, M #. 11 

t Do r.oj-nrs n. A . 
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HOOK sex is kr|>t in ;i snrt of slavery ; the Chinese peasant yokes 
XLiv. JJj^ |,i^ ic>f;ether to his ploagli. *' 

I'lie graves are jufliciously plaecd without the towns oil 
haiTeii hills, where there is no lisk of the *lea»l e\et being- 
disturbed by agrirultural operati.ins. White is the colour 
nsetl for indciniiig ; the soiling which it so easily con* 
tracts is ( tjiisi.Iec (I as ati expression of sorro.w and of 

ordinary ciincerns of life. The faiiiilie> oiler 
a sort of wtirsliip at tlie tomh.s of siK'h members as have fall- 
en under the stroke of death. 'Tin y a'^seinhle rund the 
.sr))nl('lira) inonuinent on certain days consecrated to tlie me- 
mory of the deceased. 'Fhe spirits of their ancest»»rs seem 
indeed to he iT\ermced as a sort of household gfxis ; an af- 
fecting illusion, which shows that the heart has not lost all 
iniluence even among the Chinese. 
iMi 'ou. 'riie pi iihiti\e religion of China a|)pears to liave been a 
hraitch of shamanism, the priin iple of which is the v\oisiiip 
of the hea\enl> bodies and other n'lnarkable objects in na- 
ture. 'riiis ancient religion lias been smothered under the 
numerous sects which ha\e been gralteil on it. Among 
these is tlie se* t of Confucitis, often coiiipaied to the Stoi- 
cal 8} stem ol the (i reeks and Komans. Like the latter, 

■ a! 1 obtained the preference among men of condition, who 

perhaps once liojied to coii\ert it into a kind of political 
religion. I’lit the books of Koiig-fii-tse, or Confucius, arc 
full of supcrstitifKis ideas. 'Fbe sect of Lao-kiufi or of 
Tao-tse. resembles that of Kpicurus. Its founders arc 
fond of a traiKpiil and conteinplali\e life ; but they admit 
astrology and magic into their creed ; they have their mo- 
nasteries and a sort of worship. 

Dissatisfied with these abstract reveries, the multitude 
listened with ardour to the apostles of brahmiiiisin who 
came from India about the sixty-fifth }ear ot the Chris- 
tian era. I'lieir doctriiie, modified under the name of the 
Worship of religion of Fo, has become that of the majority of the 

Fo. 

* NiMihof. F.o’mvkv, P.ut II. n. 'lO, 
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ClniK'sc. It IS lilloil with siij.i'rstitiniw, srir-iirt usntioiis, book 
: i}){iivtuMisi()tis, ;iinl inortihratioiis, siiitnl to tin* timid pii- 
siliutii .‘Oils <‘h:ii*:4(’tt*r of most cast4*rn nations. 'r!if prirsts 
of ho ari' ralh'd 'riifii* Mifulu'i* is prodiirions ; it 

is said that iIicit is a full iiiiliion of th. iit in tin* oiiip ro. 

A4I of ttirm ItM* h\ alms. 'Thrst* hol^ ini‘ndii‘aiits conriMl 
und.T tln*ir sohi*r p;arh a snnirirot st^n k of pride* and of 
axaiirr. Ih'ihaps tin Ni*>t«»iians ho. in tin* «’i‘;’'th c rn- 
tun, wrn* diss«‘niinat('il in C.'hiiia* iiilKMlurrd soiiu* rrreiiio- 
nil's of the i'hrislian s* "*‘*n‘h haxo intri'in iiv.lrd 

tlirnisrU (*s with tin* ohsrrx anrrs of Iht* hoiizr.s. '1 hi: hrlls^ 
tin* lamps, tlit* salntalions and several other rhararteristirs 
of the CMiiiiese ntn.d, smii to fax otir this opinion. Rut it 
is a reinarkaltlr sint;ni:i**itx in tlie t'hinese worship, that 
the lioii/f‘S nexei* suppose that they gixe the least olleiice to 
their idols h\ spreadijig their hieaMa'>t talih's on rar h side/ 
of their altars. .Nothing is more eommon in t hina than 
to see in a leinji!** the gfiod peoph* drinking their tea# or 
partaking of other i erreshireiits, w hile the little pieces of 
sweet smelling wood are hiiriiiiig under the nostrils of their 
god. 

^J'lie religion of tin* empmir of the Mantchoo d\ nasty 
is that of till* Dalai' laima. 'riiese einperois gixe poxxerful 
]irote('tinri to that iiontilf; and, in ordrr to secure the i-nl- 
lection of liis rexennes'. Ihe^ haxe nox\ caused 'Miihet to he 
ocrujiied with I’liinese t loops. 

Jn so vast an empire the trade between the different Ti.oir. 
jirnvinrrs must he of large amount, hut we, are iinaiN 
fpiainted xxith its nature; and, if xxe kiiexv it, we should 
probably feel little intf'rest in the matter, 'riie tr:ide which 
they carry on with foreign nations is not prnpoi tinned to 
the size and opulence of the empire. In I H0(i, China ex- Fvpnrt.i. 
Dorted about lort^-fixc millions of nound.s weight of lea. 
thirteen millions of xvhi'jh were sold to the .Vinericaiis, one non. 
million to the Danes, and the rest to the llritish ; ten mil- 
lions of pounds of sugar, 21,000 pieces of nankeen, three 
millions of pounds of tutenague, besides copper, borax, 
alum, quicksilver, porcelain, laquered ware, tin, vcrinil 
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lion ; SOI). (too pounds of cinnamon, rhubarb, tniisk, amt 
various oIIkm* drupes. A bundiTd and tucnt^-two F2u- 
r«)pran ^o^sl*ls, of wbirb tdglit} wore Knglisb, thirty -three 
Anicricaii, (it a n^r.t|i;,ci* fan bt- paidniK'd for once call- 
inj5 tbrse KucopiMii,) and three Danish, expfirted tlicso- 
goods. 'T'o) had lirmiglit -xilli them rice, (thirty-six 
million pounds x\<i:iit,) (ottoii, linen, woollen stulfs, giassi^. 
beavers, otters and fixes* skins, sandal wood, cateidiii,*' ben- 
'/oin. anil v arious otlo r ilrug^ and spii es * 'I'liese vessels, 
and those which landed in the hart. our of Fou-kien, where 
the Spaniards of Manilla go for nankeens and iiapery, 
had imported into Cliiiia o,.iHn,()00 hard dollars. f If it 
is (oiisidered that the tea alone anioiinted to X\3,o33,3.).3 
Sterling, and th.it the rest of the exportation coiiltl not be 
valued at less than i it will be seen that the 

flrain of spei ie frotn the western world is much less consi- 
derable than is generally supposed. In 1S()4, 5, and C, 
it sutVered a progressive diminution. 4'he traile with the 
Kuropeaiis at Canton is in the exclusive possession of 
twelve privilegi-d men haiits called /tfiiinists. "I'hesc mer- 
chants make iiiiiueiise pndits ; hut a set of greedy manda- 
rins, expert i ustoui-hoiise otlii tu's, ami wily interpreters, 
are supported at the joint expense of the hanriLsts and the 
Kuropeans. 'I'iiese dilfereut ( las-^es of persons, and the 
people ol Canton, reap the profits ol a trade the extinction 
of which would prohahh be a matter of indifference to the 
greater part of China. 

China might iindoulitedly dispense with a great part of 
her armv. w hti h travellers tell us is iiinnim rable. Some 
call it l,4ti\!,.’9d. others i,sni),(MM). \\ e shall not attempt 
to contradict either of these .statements. It is eipially cer- 
tain, according to the ('hinese, that the imperial fleet con- 
sists exactlv of 99 yj ships. All this is suflicientl^ mode- 
rate for an empire which contains 333 millions of inhabi- 

* !>.• 1. -^7. 4oa. II. .',*, 1 . yx\ in. 4.». 

t Kt'ttoii.mi (if S Vr>\fii»p a'lx Ii\iic>»-Orn‘ntairs, I, III. p. 152. 16e. 

wstlx HunCM'Iili, !•' V. r. I'l, 
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taiils KxcclIi’iKy Trliuu-(a-tziii otUcially assured book 

Lord Marartiu y. XLiv. 

Hut what di'i^irr of rnnfiileiK'o ran wv plare in these eiior- ^ 

inoiis statements, when we lint) that a statistieal arrountf 
coinpnsed by rniiimaiid t»f the einpenie kien-Linii;.^ only 
hair a renting ago, made the niiinhee of peasants who were 
liable to the manorial tax amount onl\ to twenfy-ri\e mil- 
lions ; wlien wi‘ tiiid old I'etisijses, whirh Tor litteen rentii- 
ries, make the population of riiina lliirtuate onlj^ between 
furty -eight and sixty millions :| and when, on cminpariiig 
the tables nl* population ol ir4.», gi\en by Father Aller- 
stein, with those of Lord Marartne^ tor the \ear ITi).'). an 
increase of three or four I'ohl is toond to ha\e taken place ;| 
when, in fine, we may see that ea«h of these estimates 
labours under exident error, some of the niiminrs being 
literal repetitions of others, and other sums out of all pro- 
portion ? 

Cool and impnitial men rate the population of ('hina« 
properly so railed, at lao millions. 'I’lie army, whirh may Miiofoy 
amount to 500, (joo oiM)()(i,()n() regular troops, and a iiiillioii 
of tioinades of military habits, has nothing foriiiiilahle but 
its nuiiieriral amount. Had artillei} men, ignorant of the 
art of military exoliition. and, what is worst of all, destitute 
of courage and the iiiilitai v spirit, the (^hiiirsi* wniild pro- 
bably yiehl as easily to a moderate Fiiropean force as they 
have formerly so often fallen under the inxasions of the 
hordes of central Asia. 

The picture which we ha\e now' drawn is conformahle to rfiiK.1i i.,- 
the ideas of La IVrouse, of Kriiseiistern, of Hurrow'y »nd ‘,,‘ 4 "' 
of Dc Guignes, and it is supported b} the ack now Irdgrneiits '***'• ‘^* 
of the missionaries ; yet it is condemned by a nuniher of ' 
persons who, from the heart of Kuropc*, raise eiicomitimK 
on China. In the last century, China found her iiitercst- 

* IJay-.-yn-y-tuM I'iii, ti .TiKi.ifj-.} l.rm ilu* ('Uini •• .iiifl tiiinif 

jiilo Cicniiaii. XIV. 

t Dc (jiiii^iif', ^ur le fii'i.o.iibrciiiint dc In (.'tiinc*. Journ. cic 

Savans. Maris, 17r.o, ji. J . 

, t .See the tables j-ubjoininl lo tins linor 
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vt\ a!i(l ardent panegyrists in two powerful parties. Tlie 
French philosophers and tlie Jesuits \iod with each other 
in extolling the laws and the liappiness of that ('onntry. 
I'he pfiilos(»p!ii>rs knew nothing of the subject on which 
tliey pronounced a jiiftgineiit ; the Jesuits knew a great 
deal. Hut those who reuson with impartiality will ne\er 
piefer the natural religion of (’onfiiciiis to Christianity : nor 
will the free atnl high-minded nations of Furope admire the 
arrangements of a t\!anniral police, the annoyance of a 
childish etiquette, and •* the great walls” which I- iveheeii 
erei'ted for interrupting the coinmiinicatioiis of the hiimaii 
mind. 

Ill the midst <»f these opiniops, dii'tated by enthusiasm 
and party spirit, we inn''t particn!ari/.e those which relate 
to the pretended antMinit\ i.f the I’diinese empire. Wo 
know that tin* enemies oi the Christian religion liaxe made 
it an important oliject of im-mmisIi to ilisMixer a people 
whose refolds arc more ancient than NoalTs llof/d, ami 
more am ient tliaii even thetommon ti rm assigned as the 
epoch of the Mosaic creation. 'I'lie pis tended antiquity ol 
the Kgjpti-.ins and the llahyloniaiis having heeii reduced to 
its |)rnper value, they rec urred to that of India anil of C'hi- 
iin. J’lie wonders of distant countries were lilted to insjiire 
a greater degree of veneration. C’hina was lepresentod as 
a highly civilized and lloiiiishing empire -taOl) vears before 
Christ, and if due lime is allowed for the formation of such 
an empire, it must have cxiste'd foe a jjeriod of ten or 
twenty thousand veai^. isomc ill-inlormed missionaries, 
wishing from motives of vanity to display the antiquity of 
an empire wijirii ihcv pretended to have made a spiritual 
comj iC't, went blindly into the same sy item, without 
being aware of (he consequences to which it led. A 
had historical compilation, translated from the LMiincse.^ 
tells us that Fohi founded the empire of China about 
dOOO jears before Christ, ami that, three centuries after 

* l/lli'-liMic n« in ralc 1 I C; 11 . -.ol. t; *J. j II ! ; r. ?*I.ii!I I I * ■ 
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tliisy Uoang-ti reigned over flotirisliing states which were book 
1660 miles Imig and 1100 broad. XLiv. 

Unfortunately for such iiaiTatives, China herself has* 

• ■■ I KfUMinbloic 

produced historians cuiuiMl eiiougli to rejtrt all tne rr,rciiii); 
fables roiicerning Folii and lloaiig-'l'i. They do 
even venture to \ou('li for the traditions respecting the 
reign of lao, probably an alleg«>riral person, whose era 
is iwenty-tliree centuries before Christ. Let us ii« roirClo*. 

consider in what the great actions of lao coii.>i*'led. *‘^‘*'* 
lie drained marshes, lie hunted down wild beasts, hu 
cultivated a desert countr}, and so narrow were the di- 
nieiisioiis of his territory that he supve^ed the whole foiir AnruMU 
times in the }oar.* 'len centuries after this, we find the ',‘(' 1 , 111 !!! 
princes of China moving from province to province accom- 
panied by all their subjects nomadic like themselves, imd 
living all alike either in caves of the rocks or in cabins of 
earth. t In the time of i/onfiicitis the whole of (*hina south 

of the Blue River was still a deserl.| Nothing in the (’hi- 
iiesc annals of that period affords any evidence of a great 
nation. There is ini aiitiieiitic iiioniinnnit to attest the 
power of those who erected it. 'I'Im hooks, written on very 
brittle paper and very fre<|uently recopied, can give no 
information worthy of our confidence. And we further 
know that, two centuries before the Christian era, a barba- 
rous monarch caused all the writings then in existence to 
be destroyed. \\c must then, with the learned among 
the Chinese, give the history of China no farther extension 
than eight or nine centuries at most before Chiist.^ The 
hypothesis which finds it entitled to any higher an- 

• D<* Cjuijjiips fiU, Rc/loxioii*-, Sir, Ai)ii«i)«\s ill's VIII. 170, l.r I*. 

Kn (Chiiioisj Mcni. lies Misbioiianc*^, 1. 213. Ainyot ihut. Xlil. p. 171, 311. 

&c. 

t Chy-Kiii^, Mcin. cles Mi.s!>i(iiiarK*$, I. p. 106. Le C. t.'ibot, iliid, XV, p. 

34. Do (tuignes, Voy.igo a lYkiii, I. p, 73. 

4 Mrm. flcs Mission, XIII. 3ll 

^ Le P. Prein.ire, preface du Chou-Kiiig, p. .jJ, l.n P, Ko, Mcin. Mis*-, 
r. p. 240. 
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«ooK iiqiiity owes its origin to the caprice of some modern litera- 
xLiv. vanity of the emperors. =3^ 

lint we may be told that astronomical observations, al- 
lowed by M. de ia Place to be exact, f are as ancient as 
1100 before Christ. Laying aside the objections to \%liicli 
the autlieiiticity of these observations is liable, admitting 
that they are not composed by iiiotlerii Chinese, they tmly 
pro\e that IlOo years before Christ a civilized tribir'and 
lo\Mi existf'd which produced men of science. Eastern 
Asia may, like Europe, liave had her (i reeks and her Athe- 
nians. 'I’hero is a great difleronce between that and the 
formation of an iinrnrrise empire. From 1100 to f3S00 
there is also a hing space of time. A shorter interval wit- 
nessed the rise, the civilization, and the extinction of Greece 
and of ItMine. 

* Even siih'.eqtient to the rommencoinent of oiir era China 

••li'l. * 'has often been flividcd into small states; and, if her civili- 
zation is of intire aiicieiit date, if must oftener than once 
have perished; for <n the thirteenth century the inhabit- 
ants of the province of Foii-kicii in Mangi or suutliern 
China, ate with avidity the tlesli of their fellow' creatures, 
nicely preferring that of persons in good bodily condition; 
drank the blood of their prisoners of war ; and marked 
their skins with hot irons like the most savage nations. |. 
The person who relates these facts liad the management of 
a district of the country, it is a remarkable circumstance 
that from Marco Polo to M. <le Guignes, all who have seen 
tMiiiia have observed facts so universally tending to assuage 
the cntbnsiasin of those wlio cherished at a distance an admi* 
l ation of Cyhiiia. We may praise liie character of her policy 
in some particulars. The politician of Europe may contenoi- 
platc with mixed admiration and disappointment the unyield- 
ujniinnry jug convictioi) entertained by the governmcjit of the hazard 
Ions. ^f g» iitg access to tlie intlueiicc of our political intrigues; and 

^ K»* W Ol)->. M.H’tv'in. iV Si'niit-t, H. p. 1C, 17. 

M ULO-Vrl»', v\ Vf f*. » »1 ...Ut. ll. 'C. 
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the moral philosoplior »nay admire llic cool and considerate hook 
theories by which they explain and account for the errors ^i**'^* 
both of one another and of other nations, so favourably con- ” 
trusted w itii the mysterious reprobation of crime and boast- 
ful displays of forgiveness which have so often rendered 
.1;Iuropean and especially Spanish iiianileKtos ridiculous, and 
he may view with appi*obation the firmness with which they 
execute such acts as appear expedient lor the safety ol' the 
state and social order. How have they acipiired a tone so 
dignified, and so unlike that barbarous incapacity for think- 
ing which in other particulars they hetray, and that inliu- 
inanity which marks many parts of their practical proceed- 
ings? What are the means by which the more respectable 
materials of the national character admit of being improved, 
and incorporated into a consistent system of social felicity V 
JJy what means can a condition thus formed become .secure 
against tbc ambitious intermeddliiigs of other powers, con- 
sistently with a liberal interchange of social advantages? 
and finally. By what steps might such materials be adopted 
by those who at present \altie nolliing so much as original 
genius in its free, romantic, and impassioned excreises, willi- 
out weakening their mental vigour ? These are problems 
of great interest to the citizen of the world, who Hatters 
himself that some Utopian state of society is w ithin tbc reach 
of Ills species, while lie is solicitous to exclude from liis con- 
templations the reveries of idle imagination. Such a per- 
son can have nothing in common w itii those who entertain a 
spirit of bitter animosity towards the Cliinese, and speak 
and write as if it were somewhat unfortunate that so singu- 
lar a nation ever had cxi.stence. Yet a candid wish to ac- 
knowledge their virtues need not be suffered to generate a 
blind credulity in the ridiculous pretensions which have so 
often been urged in favour of this nation. 
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Tabic of the Vojnilation and Revenue of China Fropevt from 
the Chinese Gco*^raghij. Daisin-y^tundshu 


Provinces, 

NuiuImt oI P»‘a- 
saiits viihjpct to 
ci)ntn>Mitioii. 

Tiihute of Wheat 
ill Chinese hi<< 
shels or diin.^ 

Tribute of Silver 
III lana.t 

Pr-U'In-il . 


3,3IO/»I4 

118.102 

2.422,128 

Kiaiig-iiaii . 


4.2.%JI2 

1S:9.124 

.0,327,014 

>han-si . . 


I,799.h9.'> 

110,0.01 

2.973,242 

Shan ton 


2,i:n/j3t* 

1,271,401 

3,403.221 

lltwian . . 


2,.W7,4.^C 

249,470 

2,f>C>M91 

Slu*ii-si . . 


2.2«‘.M3« 

191.9.0,0 

1,4.00,711 

Kaii-trlieoo 


4.0 1,093 

.020,018 

300, .006 

'I'rbr-K laiig 

• 

.3J2I,79« 

1,303.400 

2,8.06.7 19 

Kiana-M . . 


:u;.no9 1 

9I2,0<;.0 

1,97.0,711 

lion <|'ian . 


7.0, ,970 

009, .001 

1,308,769 

Sv-i< tioiu-n . 





0.00,426 

Koo-kien 


l,.02:.,6O7 

297,462 

1.030,712 

Qiiuii-tong . 


1,201,320 

11 4, .079 

1,286,198 

Qijiimz-si 


2JM.90 

07.7.0.0 

37.0,971 

loiiii-fiun 


237,00.0 

227,020 

2O9..082 

iluoi-tciicou 

* 

4 ,039 

123,01.0 

118,091 


1 

i 

i 2.0,10,0,390 

i 0,390,286 

1 28,360,8(N) 


'riu* «lan I'i lo I’JtOTO cubic inches Frencli. 

1 The l.Mia, acinf'liui' !o s<uiu*, is equal to 7U*) Diiich as^ and, according l-» 
'thers, to 772 or 7H1. 


Old Statements of the Population of China. 


C'cn^ii^ in tlio first century’ . , . 

A.D. 740. under the I'anir dynasty 
A.h. J393, under llong-Vno . . 
A.D. 1491, under Hiao-Tsong . . 
A.D. l.'>78, under Van-I.ie . . . 


Families. 

Mouths.^ 

12,233.062 

69..094.978 

8,412.800 

48.143,600 

16,0.02.860 

60,545,812 

9,113,446 

53.281,158 

10,621.1.36 

60.692.8.06 


I The term used tcchnicallv in China in these statements, as sovU i*: in Eii- 
ione. 






^Modern Statements of the Popnhition of China* book 

XLIV. 


Maniiinoy, 
I VV., 




IfMMWXHH. 

l.'i.OOlMNM) 

27.000,0110 
21,(M)«MX 0 

27.(Mm.(NN> 
IH.UOO.fMK) • 
I2,(KKMK)0 
27 .0« 0.000 - 
2I.0(M>.«NK» 

10,tMNI,0(M) I 

8.<H)0,0(N) I 
0 , 000.000 


233,000,0(M) 


Accoulin^ to Alle in, 174:J. 


Fnnj;-tirn 
I*e-ii hr-li 
Kiaii^-naiu divided into 
Cian-hoei . 
and Kian-boo 
Kiang-si . . 

I'che-kiang . 

Fo(i-kien . . 
lloo-(]iiang, divided into 
lloo-pc 
and liun>nan 
Shan- ton • . 

Ilo-iian . • 

Chan-«i . . 

Cben-si, divided into Si< 
and Kan-buo 
Se-tclioocii 
Kooaiig-tong 
Kooang-si 
Youn-iiaii 
Koei-tcheoo 


ngan 


iMniilh«; 
15.2-2.0 U» 


22.701,0.10 t I* I'jg 
23,101,100 S 
.... n.oof.ioi 
.... 15,120,001 

.... 8.003,07 1 


8.(MM).003 I 
«, 829,820 S 


16.9 10.423 

25. 1 «0,73 
10 332.507 
0,7«{.,u/.> 
7,287,143 
7,412,014 
2,782.070 
0,782 975 
3,917,41 i 
2,078,892 
3 402,722 


Total . . • 


198,213,713 


* This province being in Taiiaiv, »s not included separately in the Init en»'- 
cneraHon. 
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THIBET. 


Tiik nortlicrn, <lic central, and tlie eastern regions of 
Asia, have, in the t>\entv preceding books, passed before 
IIS in successive review. Its sontbern parts still remain^ 
the connti ies of the Indus, the Hanges, the Bramapootrai 
and the Irawaddy. All tliese riiers have been thought to 
descend froin a plateau possessing a southern inclination, 
but separated by inimeiise nniuntains from the rest of 
.southern Asia. 'Hiis plateau is 'riiibct. Here we ap- 
proach a mysterious and sacred country, the cradle of more 
than one system of religion, anil in the bosom of which, the 
seat of perpetual >y inter, the throne of superstition has 
been erected. But we must wait for a time till geogra- 
phical investigation shall be admitted to profane that holy 
land where the pretended \icegeient of the Almighty holds 
his sway amidst rocks, forests, and convents. 

Thibet, known to us since the thirteenth century,^ con- 
tinued long inaccessible to European travellers. Marco 
Polo did not enter the country ; yet he has given a very 
curious description of it. According to him, Tebcth con- 
tained eiglit kingdoms ; part of it bad been devastated by 

• It is calb’il T»uT<r anil Tci-TitT in tbe Pv7antini' bi«lorv. Wahl. 0«ti« 
>cn, T. \^7 
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tlie armies of Kiiblai-Khaii. It alioiiiided in wild animals ; book 
and travellers, in order to protect tlicmselves from their 
attacks, set fire to the forests of large reeds, (i. e. ham- ^ 

boos) with whic h the country was covered. In the inha- 
bited parts several strange customs prevailed. The na- siranno 
tives did not choose to marry women who had preserved 
the treasure which in other countries hiishantls so highly 
prize. They entreated strangers to initiate their young 
women in impure gallantry, and to leave with them 
trifling presents, as memorials of their transitory inter- 
course. The females hung these trophies round llieir 
necks ; and the greater the numbers wrt'c in which they could 
display them, the more certain were they of establishing 
themselves by marriage. The country yielded gold, musk, 
and coral.'**' 

On the west of 'reheth, Marco Polo placed the province proviuct i 
of Canicloo, or (lanicloo, where there was a lake rich 
pearls. It contained iiian> of the musk animals, which ^ ’ 
they called gmldenj^ mines of turquoises and of gold, and 
several aromatic plants, 'riiis country seems tc» answer to 
that of Gang'Drsh mentioned in the Xenda-Vesta and in 
Ferislita. and was once considered as the country of 
the Ganges from its sources !<» its cataracts. f It is ter- 
minated on the east by the river Brius, which is proiiahly 
the Hramapootra, or Brihmapootre, which carried down 
gold dust mingled wit)i its sand. Beyond that rher 
lay the pro\incc of Garaiam, the capital of which was 
called lacy. That country, rich in hoiscs, in gold, 
and in rice, was infested by enormous serpents. 'J’hc in- 
Iiabitants spoke a peculiar language; they drank a spirit 
distilled from licc. 'J'lie great khan made war on tlio 
king of Mien Ci» c. Ava; and of Bangala (Bengal) for 
the country of Caraiain. lie took possession of it as well 

' M.iii 1 n. cii. 1 j’>. 11, •’ »p. >7. r -'.i. iMullfi . r.Hi. tJ.'*, ijd it . 

1 50o. 

' Vv jhl, P, 2./.*— 
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BOOK asofBotia immrdiately adjoining.^ Botia was evideiitly 
the inudcTii Bootaii ; and this Caraiam* which cominenta- 
tors ha\o hitherto earned as far west as Little Bukharia^ 
most be the country of Ashantwith its ancient capital Azoo. 
Perhaps the name of Caraiam has some relation to that of 
the Garrow innuntuins. In a neighbouring province called 
Fatprnui Ardoiidaim or A rrhidaiii,f or Caridi4 the men confined them- 
lutubaiioii. I,,., I f,,,. (ieli\ery of their wives, 

and '-ad the rare of the infant roinuiitted to them. The only 
(ihjei'ts of their worship were the spirits of the ancestors of 
their resperti^e faiiiities. Gold abounded to such a degree 
that e\er) man wore a sniail plate of that metal as a cover 
to his teeth; and they exchanged it for an equal weight of 
silver, which was brought to them by the inhabitants of the 
country of Mien« and was not found at all in that of Caridi. 
I'lieir sorcerers pretended to cure the sick by msfgic songs, 
ruanl'*'" towhilh they danced with hideous contortions, till 'one of 
them, seized with the influence of the demon, fell down and 
dei laretl by what sort of sacrifices it was necessary to con- 
ciliate the good-will of (he spirit who dictated his words. 
I'iii se are exai tly the juggleries of the present Shamans. 
The capital of the pro\ince of Caiidi was Nokian.^ This 
is the name of a great riun* which runs fi'om Thibet into 
A' a. 'riiiisthe country <d' Caridi is the south-east point of 
Tliibet, and perhaps the country ot the natiim of *the Kariai- 
nes which is spreatl o\er A\h. Marco Polo also mentions 
the town of Cianghm, or Caiigloo,|| which seems to be ^he 
Dsam lo ol the map of the inissioiiaries. 
of Siich is the suhstaiiic of the interesting account of Mar- 
iiiioim*- CO P<do, treated at the present day with undue coiiteiiiDt. 

lion SIUCP ^ 

.M. Polo. It IS more iiistiuctne than that giien by rather Andra- 
da ill 16^6; and it was not till the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century that the missionaries of Pekin collected 

' M. Polo lie Reb. Or. lib. II. c.ip. 39, 40, 43, 43. Muller, edit. 

t lliul. cap. 41. t Ibid. edit, of U08, cap. 89. 

( Kdition of 1508, Vnrhian in MuUrr. 

Filitionuf 1508, Cahsloo in MuINm 
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moro rertain information. Horatio Della TiniKu a capu* book 
cliin* spent eighteen years in the capital of 'riiihet, but his 
observations were not jiitliciously dirertcil.* Two rapid " 

visits of the English, sent out on an embassy to one of the 
ecclesiastical princes of southern Thibet, that of IMr, Boyle 
ill 1774, and that of Captain Turner in 1784; some infor- 
mation dcri\ed from manuscripts in the language of I'liibct 
found among the Kalmiiks,j and some verbal acrniints given 
by Russian subjects professing the religion of the Dalai- 
Lama;|: these constitute all the sources of our inforinatioii 
concerning this singular country, so interesting both in its 
physical and moral aspect. * 

Under the name of Thibet we comprehend all the countries Uiiii 11(1.1 1 leu 
which lie to the north of liido.stan, to the cast of llreat HuIm i. 

haria, to the south of Little Bukharin, to the south-west of 
Tangoot, (taking this name in its strictest acceptation,) to 
the west of China, and to the north-west of the Birman em- 
pire. In this wide range. Little Thibet and the state of 
Ladaak in the west, as well as Bootan in tiio south, may ho 
considered as separate countries. The south-east boundary 
is little known, and in the north there seem to he provinces 
respecting whicli we arc altogether ignorant. 

D’Aiiville makes Thibet terminate at the S.lth degree 
of latitude, but the Jesuit l'iefreiit!ialei*,§ positively as- 
sures us that (ireat I'hibct lies on the north-east of Casli- 
merc, and Little Thibet on the north-west. 'Fhe shortest 
road to Cashgar would be to go through Creat 'riiihet, 

^ but that not being permitted, they go through Little 
Thibet, the capital of which, Eskerdon, is eight days* 
journey from the northern boundary of Cashmere. Be- 
yond it is Shakar. F'iftcen days* journey heyorid this, pass- 
ing through thick forests, we arrive at the frontier of Lit- 
tle Thibet. The caravans take other fifteen days to reach 

* Horatio della Pinna, Relazconc della rnissionc del Thibet. Rome, 

(4to.) 

t Gcorgii Eremitae Alphabitum Thibetanum. Roma, 1762, (Ito.) 

I Pallar, Nouv. Mem. du Nord. 1. p. 201, See. IV. p. 271, dbr. 

} Description de iTndc, II. p. 18- 
vox. II- 78 
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BOOK Cashgar. From these facts the resiiU seems to be» that we 
may with roiifKlonro place Thibet two degrees at least more 
to the north than it is situated on d*Am file’s maps. The 
Moos-Tag, or *• Snowy Mountains,” form, according t<i the 
IliisHinn accounts, the northern boiiiiflary of I'iiibet, and 
these mountains are in latitiiilo 38®. But porliaps these 
countries, without helongitig properly to Thibet, arc inha- 
bited by small noniade hordes, dependent on the sovereigns 
of that country, 'riiis seems to have been the opinion of 
the missionaries.^ Perhaps these countries foi m what 
d’Ativille has marked Tiirk-eiidh on his maps; perhaps also 
'I’urk-liend and IJftle 'riiihet are the same. Tiirk-hcnd 
seems t«> mean “ 'riirkestan on the Indus.” 

s .muu. The general name of these rniintries is equally uncertain 
as their hnumlaries. The inhabitants call them Pont or 
Bliout, nr, adding the termination signifying country, Bhout- 
f/u/,t which appears to mean “the ronntry of the god 
Boodha.” The name of 'riiebet, 'I'hihet, or Tohbat, known 
to the I’orsinns and Arabians, does not seem to be used in 
the country itself. Perhaps it is only a corruption of the 
'riiibetian words, Tm boot^ “kingdom of B')ot.”| The 
Chinese call it Dshau : the Mongols, //wraw-Tn/fl, or, •• the 
eountry on the right,” and sometimes include it under the 
name of Tangoot.';> 

Mouiiiaiii''. (Geographers have spoken with admiration oT the stu- 
pendous chain of nioiintairis of I'hibet, but wc have not 
been able tri procure a geographical description of their 
direction or extent, 'ritose of the soiitli-wcst and soiitli 
arc at first very high and very steep. 'Phey were till late- 
ly considered as the sources of the great river Ganges, but 
it has now been found that the risers formerly supposed to 
run into the Ganges, are tributaries of the Indus. Behind 
these mountains several valleys and plateaux are extended, 
partly included in Indostan. These arc the Himmaleli 
mountains, the Imaus, and the Ueinodtis of the ancients : 
they seem to bend in a scini>circular form in a south-east 


* DuhaMe, IV. p. 464. 

Alohui* Till'*- 


^ Wahl, OstinJieii, I, 

» P •!’. I*?. 1. r. 1. ce? 
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direction from tlio sources of the Ganges to the frontiers of hook 
Ashain. To the mirth of the riu'i* Sampoo a parallel 
chain rises; and still farther north there are several large 
lakes. The chief elevation seems to be in the centre to 
the south of lake Terkiri. It is called Koiran, a name 
wliich may be extended to the whole chain, although that, 
of Kaiitol is given to the western pait. Here our present 
knowledge ends. We do not know if these chains bear 
the Indian and Chinese name of Kent.iisse t»r Rantaiskan, 
and the 'I'artar name of Mtis-'I'ag ; these mountains are 
perhaps detai'hed groups, and Thibet, coininiinicatiiig all 
along with the Kaliniiks and Moiiguls, pf^rhaps gradually 
passes into the plateau of central Asia. 'I'he ]irincipal 
valleys of this system of mountains lie east and west, and 
arc generally open only on the soutli>east. Great natural 
features of this sort arc worthy of our attention, evt^n to 
prepare us for forming a true theory of the earth. Chiimii* 
laria» near Phari, on tlie fnintier of Hoot.ni, is one of the 
most elevated peaks. On the west is tlie peak of Langoor, 
which seems to be an extinguished volcano.^ 

The cbici river of Thibet is the ll(‘rlianipoofer, or liners. 
Brahmapootra, “the river of Orabina.^* wbicli receives iiu- p'l.'li"','' 
merous tributaries in 'I'liibet, and among others the Sam- 
poo. Its course is first cast, tfien soutli-east tor a spare of 
nearly a thousand miles, to the confines of Thibet and 
Asliam, where it takes a turn to the south-west, and 
seems to suffer a distortion, in order to flow into the sea 
close by the mouth of the Ganges, with wliirh it is appa- 
rently confounded; tins lower part of its course is nearly 
400 miles long. 

The Hoan-Ho and the Kian-Kii also derive their origin 
from the eastern confines of Thibet, ^riie Irawaddy, tlio 
May-Rian of Laos, the great river of Cambodia, and tlic 
Nookian, which fails into the sea near Martaban, in the 
Gulf of Pegu» derive their sources from the eastern part of 
Thibet* 

. These mountainous regions contain numerous lakes. Lake;*, 
The largest is the Terkiri^ about seventy miles long and 


Alphab, Thibet, p. 447 
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t wcnty-fivc broad. The Chinrsc lamas, to wliom we owe the 
onl>' map that we have of Tliibot, have placed several other 
lakes ill tliC iiortherii parts of tlie country. We know forcer- 
tain that there is a \ery singular one, which furnishes lineal 
or crude borax. Another to the south of Lassa, and called 
I*alte or Yamhro, is in aiiot'ier respect equally extraordi- 
nary. '1 he greater part of its area is occupied with an 
island. It is, in fact, a large ditch or canal, fi\e miles 
and a half broad, siirroiinditig an island about a hundred 
miles ill diameter.'^ Tlie smaller lakes even in T‘ie south- 
ern part «if 'riiihet are fro/eii in winter 1t> a great depth. 

The seasons in this country observe a great uniformity 
both in their respective temperatures, duration, and pe- 
riodical return. I'liey seem to follow the same di\isions 
ns those of Heiigal. 'Fhe spring, from March till May, 
is remarkalile lor great c hanges in the atmosphere, power- 
ful heats, and the frecpieiic’^ of thunder. I'hc rainy sea- 
son lasts from June to September; heavy rains then 
fall without intermission, the ri\rrs become enlarged, run 
with great rapidity, and swell the inundations of Bcmgal, 
From October to March, the sky, constantly serene, is 
raredy darkened h^ mists or by clouds. For three months 
of that season tin* cold is perhaps more rigorous than in 
aii\ pari of Kurojio. It is of a dry and piercing quality ; 
and, tliuugli in a latitude of 'Jcr on the confines of the 
torrid /.oite, it >ies with that of tlie Alps under tbc 
parallel of Ai)', 

This rude arnl frozen climate becomes milder to the 
south of the Hiiiiuialeh. Turner assures us that Bootan^ 
notwithstanding its shapeless and irregular mountains, is 
covered with a perpetual verdure, and adorned with 
forests consisting of trees of astonishing size. The sides 
of* the mountains arc levelled, laboured, and sown by the 
industrious inhabitants, and covered with orchards, corn- 
Aelds, and villages. Thibet Proper, on the contrary, pre- 
sented to Captain Turner’s view nothing but low hills 
bristled w itii rocks affording no appearance of vegetation^ 


\1nhab. Thibet, p. 4‘:i 
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w-or iry plains of uniform and gloomy aspect. The cold book 
obliges the inhabitants to seek for shelter in the hollow val- 
leys and in caverns. — — 

The vegetation of I'hibet is little known; the most sci- VoRcta- 
cntific account that we have embrarrs onl} the southern 
jKirt bet\\eeii the parallels of ‘27** and ^9“.* Its agriculture ARricul- 
bas greiit physical tibstacles to contend with. At theap-*“^*^' 
proach of winter the \alle\s are generally under water; 
yet the rays of an ardent sun soon hring the grain to ma- 
turity. Tlie autumn being clear and serene, the farmer 
spreads his corn on the ground to diM, then employs oxen 
to tread it. The common spec ies of grain arc wheat, peas^ 
and barley. Rice gr<»ws «>iil> in tlie soiitliern parts, 'rur- 
nips, piiiiipkins and ciicutiihers are abundant. I'he greater 
part of the plants which fra%ellers ha\e noticed are such as 
arc met with also in Kumpe ami in Rtoigal. At the foot of 
the mountains are forests of bainbo s, bananas, aspens, 
birches, cypresses, and }ew -trees. I'he ash is remaikably 
large and heaulifiil, btit the firs small and stunted. On the 
snow -clad niountaiiis grows the Hhcam undulutum, which 
the natives use lor meilu inal purposes. 'I’lic country con- 
tains, both in a wild and ciilti\aled slate, pe.u lies and apri- 
cots, apples, pears, oranges, and pomegranates. Among 
the plants, sliriihs, and iiiidershriihs, Saiimlers mentions the 
Jlrbutus uva ursu the Jlth n/^a, or common whortle-berry, 
the Datura ferox^ or Chinese wliorlle-berry, whii h is com- 
mon to China and 'riiitiet, and, like onr species the Stramo- 
nium, a powerful narcotie. There is a species of JAiurus 
>vhich produces a root called the bastard cinnamon. Marco 
Polo mentions this production, which is common in every 
part of Thibet, under the name of zciizcro or ginger. The 
Cacalia Saracenica serves for the manufacture of chong, a 
spirituous and slightly acid liquor. 

Bootan possesses few wild animals except monkics; but ADimau. 
Thibet swarms with them. The musk animal sports 


Sounders, in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. LXXIX. p. 79 — IOC. 
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BOOK among these icy Alps. Ue becomes the prey of the ouiicc^ 
and various otlier species iTsenihliiig the liger; but it is not 
' probable that the true tiger often removes into so cold a 

couiitr^\. 'riie bear* the uild horse, and the lion, are still 
mentioned among the aninialH of the rouiiti*}.^ According 
to Marco l’o|f», there arc stmie dogs as large as asses. The 
tame hoises are siiiul!, hut full of spirit and restive. The 
cattle are only of middling height. There are numerous 
flocks of sheep, generall} of a small breed. Their heads 
and legs are black, their \\oo| fine and soft, and their mut- 
ton excellent. It is eaten in a raw state, after liaving been 
dried in the cold air, and seasoned with garlic and spires. 
The gnats are numerous, and celebrated for their tine hairt 
which is used in the iiianiifiictiire of shawls, "riiis grows 
niidor tlie coarser hair. \>e must not omit the yak or 
grunting ox,j which nature has furnished with long and 
thick hair, and a tail singular for its silky lustre anti undu- 
lating form. In all the east this last is an article of luxury, 
l ihh, kc, Marco I’olo had alresidy mentioned that fisli are abundant 
ill the lakes of 'Fliibet ; the fact is confirmed by modern 
travellers, and the particulars which they give lead us to 
think that several of them are sjiecies not hitherto known 
to our ichthyologists. This author says that the lakes also 
contain coral. 

Mines. Since the \isit paid to this country by Turner, we are 
ill possession of a more extensi\e acqiiaintaiice with its 
mineralogy. In Buotaii this tra\elier only found iron 
and a sinull quantity of copper. Thibet Proper, on 
the contrary* rontaius wealthy in i lies ; gold is found 
in large quantity, as was stated by Polo, sometimes in 
the form of a powder in the beds ol the risers, at other 
times in large mask's or irregular \eins, in a gangue of 
lioriistoiie or quartz. I'liere is a lead mine twu days’ 
journey from 1 esi«oo>Loinbo<i ; the oi*e is galena, and 
seems to contain .siher. The Tliibetians work cinnabar 

* Alphabet. Thibet, p. 450. 

S«e a plate of this auimal in Captain Turner's account of Thibet 
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mines; which are rich in qiiirksih'or; and they employ book 
that metal as a specific in the same diseases for uhich it is 
used in Europe. There are some stnmg appearances of 
copper mines. Rock salt is very common : hut in general 
the want of fuel operates as a di.scoiirageinent to the work- 
ing of metals. 

Mineral waters are abundant. We must take particular Tinkni 
notice of that production which is peculiar to Thibet, tinkal **®^“*‘ 
or crude borax. According to Mr. Saunders, who accom- 
panied Capt. Turner, the lake from wliicli tinkal and rock- 
salt are obtained is fitteeii days* journey north from Feshoo- 
Lomboo. Surrounded on all sides hf rocky mniintaiiis, itz 
receives no rivulets, but is fed by brackish springs rising 
from the bottom of the lake itself. I'lie tinkal is found 
crystallized in the lake, and is taken up in large masse;), 
which arc then broken for tlic convenience of carriage, and 
exposed to dry. This article, though gathered for a consi- 
derable length of time, has no appearance of suffering dimi- 
nution, and most probably is continually forined anew. 

The lake is said to ho at least txieiity miles in rirciim- 
ferencc. For a part of the year it is frozen over, in Thi- 
bet tinkal is employed for soldering, and as a flux for pro- 
moting the fusion of gold and silver. At some future period 
a number of natural curiosities will undoubtedly be found in 
these iiioijiftairious regions. A large harvest awaits in this 
quarter both the painter and the naturalist. From wliat 
we know already of 'Fliibet, it seems to be another Switzer- 
land on a larger sc ale. On the north of I'assiMiidon, Mr. 
Saunders observed a singular rock, which in the front view 
formed six or seven pilastres of large circiimferenrc, and 
nearly a hundred feet in height. I'he mass, partially de- 
tached from the mountain, projects in a manner highly 
picturesque over a large waterfall. 

The geographical divisions of Thibet are enveloped Ccographi 
in much obscurity, 'the terms, “high Thibet,’' “ 
die Thibet,” and “ low Thibet,” seem to be arbitrary 
and vague. Father Georgius^ mentions the following 


MUiah. Thibet, p, 41'?. 
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BOOK provinces ; Latak* a kingdom to the west* in vhich he in- 
eludes little Thibet; the kingdom of Nagari; Hor, with 
lake Terkiri, Kiatig, Dauni, and the pririripality of Ka- 
baiig. 'riiese four are in the north ; — Aindoa (the Ard- 
Atidatn of M. Polo,) a kingdom to the east ; Brediong or 
Brainasiong« a kingdom to the south; together uith Tac- 
poo, till* Bootaii of the English tra\ellei'8« and Combo or 
Cotirpo; ill the eeiitre the proiirire of On, the Wey of 
the Chinese geograpliv, and that of Szang or Chang. But 
sexeral fpiestions may be asked i‘elati\e to these alleged 
DouUs rc- provinces. — Is Latak a detaclied so\ereigiity, as some havo 
v-aniiiig maintained?* Are not the provinces of llor and Riang 
subdi\ isions of the kingdom of Nagari? That of Daum 
seems to be siiliject to Rahan ; that of Combo probably to 
Tac-po. By these iiiiions we may reiluce the number of 
divisions to eight kingdoms, in coiiformity with the ac- 
count of M. Polo. But the mixture of Chinese, Thibetianf 
and Mongidiaii names, together with the extreme imper- 
fection of the maps constructed by tlie Chinese lamas, ren- 
der any discussion ut these points as useless as it would be 
tedious. 

'Cowiis, We have little information concerning the tow ns of Thibet* 
The greater part of the places marked on the map seem to 
iel^s. be notiiiiig mure than villages, or groups of cabins each sur- 
rounding some temple. According to the official Chinese 
geography, the whole of 'riiibet contairiH sixteen towns.! 
Lassa or Usassa, the capital, is situated in the province of 
Oil, ill a large plain. It is a small cit>, but the bouses are 
built of stone, very spacious and very lofty. It is the seat of 
the Tliibetiaii government, and of the Chinese mandarins 
who air appointed as overseers. It is inhabited by mer- 
chants and artisans. Hie famous mountain seven miles to 
the east of Lassa, on which is the palace of the Great Lama^ 
is called Piita-La, or ** the holy mountain.” According to 

• Dcbid«ri, l. XV. Astley's Collection of Travels, t. IV. 

p. 453. ' 

‘ nal)iV#| tfiBiIshi, in fine 
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the Chinese, this is only the name of the palace, while the book 
mountain is called Mar-Buli. This palace or temple, 
crowiied with a gilt dome, is sixty-two Chinese fathoms in ' 
height The exterior is said to be decorated with num* 
berless pyramids of gold and silver, and the ten tliousi^nd 
rooms of the interior contain an immense niimber of idols 
of the same precious materials. Sera is a nnmastery, with 
a town, at a short distance from Lassa. In it we may 
recognize Sera the metropolis, mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters.* 'I'eshoo-Lomboo, a monastery in wbicli the second 
Lama resides, contains tliiTC or four hundred apartments 
inhabited by monks, besides temples, mausoleums, and 
the palace of the Lama. The buildings are all of stone, 
with flat roofs, and parapets of heath and small boughs. 

Capt. Turner also gives a description of stnnc other palaces 
and strong castles. The roriiis of the bridges are varied Riidgc!*. 
and romantic. Sometimes they are formed of chains ex- 
tending from one precipice to another : in other cases they 
are of beams, with one end fixed in the bank on each side, 
while the other ends advancing with a certain elevation 
support a small platform, exhibiting altogether the upper 
section of an octagon. 

Tassisudon in the south is the residence of the prince DifTerem 
of Buotaii, a vassal to the Lama of reslioo-Loniboo. La- 
tak in the west, the capital of the kingdom, is said to be a 
large town. Wc have mentioned Cianglii or Dsanrloo 
from Marco Polo. The same traveller mentions a town call- 
ed Sook or Sookoor, near which the true rhubarb grows. 

Forster considers this as belonging to Tliibett We have 
already mentioned it in speaking of I'angoot, ns well as 
that of Selim or Serin, a trading place frequented by the 
Chinese. 

Little Thibet seems to be a country physically and po» Little 
litically distinct from Great Thibet, and is situated to the 
north-west and north of Cashmere. Ascardo or Esker- 
don is its capital. The two leading streams which form 

• Pallas, MCtn. du Nord, I. 206. 

t FotMr, Voyages au Nord, t, II. p. 382. 

79 
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BOOK the Indus take their rise in this country, or at least flow 
through it, one from the north-west, and another from the 
south-east, and meet in a point, and the river formed by 
their union runs a long way in a westerly course, passing 
through the range of the Hindoo-Coosh, reftaining the same 
direction for a great way before it assumes Its principal 
direction, which is south and a very little west. The geo- 
graphy of the upper part of the Indus has been only of 
late understood ; tlie stream which runs from the south- 
east, being formerly only known in the upper part of its 
course, was supposed to be one of the sources of the Gan- 
ges, and thus wc fliid it delineated in many maps. The 
city of Ladak is situated at the confluence of the two rivers, 
tlic one from the north-west, and the other from the south- 
east. Ill some maps wc find anotlior river farther south, 
running from the south-east parallel to the one last men- 
tioned, and joining the united river formed by the two last; 
and this parallel stream receives the name of the Indus. 
The SiitledgP is another river, which rises near the mutual 
boundary of Great and Little Thibet, crosses the Him- 
inaleh range about two degrees and a half to the south of 
Cashmere, and sends its waters across the Punjaub to fall 
into the Indus. Merchants from Cashmere repair regu- 
rminuy of Yurkaiul ill Litllc liukliaria, passing through Lit- 

ihe iiciooi- tie Thibet. 'Pliey rendezvous at Ladak, from 'which they 
travel chiefly along the north-west tributary of the Indus.^ 

Little Thibet seems to include several provinces famous 
for their ancient connections. The country of the Beloor, 
situated to the east of Badakshan or Balascia, contains 
mountains covered with eternal snow. Some savages wan- 
der in the midst of immense forests; but between these 
chains of mountains a wide plain was described as open- 
ing, ill which a number of streams met to form a magnifi- 
cent river bordered with rich meadows, in which flocks of 

' The account of the liveis given in the oiiginal is somewhat diffeient, and the 
Author refers to VVilford, in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. More 
precise information has now been obtained by the icsearches of various Briti|h 
• ilTicers. See Mr. Elphinstoiie on the kingdom of Caubul, and Mr. Hugh Miu" 

‘ ij *s Hisiotical Arcount of Dhrovcrics and Travels in Asia.— — T r. 
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anteitfpcs bounded ; and where a horsc^ previously einneiat- book 
ed^ would recover liis vigour in a few days. This plain was 
called Pamcry or rather Panir^^ “the country of rills.”f ; 

In this description of M. Polo, we can scarcely fail to to- punier! 
cognise the north-west extremity of Little Thibet, wliero 
one of the streams whicli forms the Indus takes its rise. 

We diid ill the same country* but on tlio opposite side. Pa- P'oo&tan, 
restan with the town of Pader4 where wc have placed the 
Padsei of Herodotus, and the Variani of Mela. 'Phe name of 
Baltistan,$ or in Sanscrit lUdadeshan^^ which seems to in- 
clude the whole of Little Thibet, reminds us of the liyltsp 
of Ptolemy. Thi.s whole country belongs to India as known 
to the Persians, to Herodotus, and to Ctesias. It has been 
considered as the Serica of a later period, tliough Mr. 

Murray gives strong arguments to show that Serica must 
have been situated tniirli farther to tiie east.^! 

It is very probable that many of the customs described by 
Marco Polo arc still preserved in tlie vast provinces of Thi- 
bet. Modern accounts contain nothing but iiiHiilatcd and 
imperfect remarks on the subject. Captain Turner dc- CMiaranck 
scribes the Thibetians as a mild and open set of people. 

The men are stout, and have a little of the Mongol features. 

The complexion of the women is brown, but enlivened 
with admixture of fresh red. The clear atinosplicre of tho 
mountains keeps them in good health. 

Marriages arc concluded without much preliminary ce- Marriaf;^^ 
remony : if the proposal of the lover is approved of by the 
relations of the female, the latter repair along with their 
daughter to the house of their intended son-in-law. Tho 
friends and acquaintance of the parties form their marriage 
train. Three days arc passed in the amusements of dan- 

* MS. quoted by Muller, in M. Polo, de Beb. Orient, f. 37. 

t From Pan or Panir, water, or spring in Sanscrit, {Vand in Danish). The 
country called Vanda-banda by Ptolemy perhaps derives its name from the 
union of icalers. The Paropamitut of the ancients is Para-panit, ** the rooua> 
tain of springs or rills.*’ 

I Map of Cashmere, of Le Gentil. Ayen Akberti, II. p. 152. Tiefenthalcr. 

* T. 50. (in German). 4 Lettres edifiantes XV. 181^. 

• M Eeoorvedam* II. 118 ^ S-e note p. 462. 
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HOOK cioR and musir; and, wlirn these have elapsed, th^ niar- 
XLv. riam; 14 considered as ninrluded. 'I'he priests, debarred 
(roin evci7 kind fd* traiisartions with IViiiales, have no share 
in the relehralion of marrtngos ; hut the ronju^Hl union is 
considered as indissoluhh'. I'hr husband has not the power 
of discardini^ a wife who is disaj^reeahle to him, nor a wife 
that of loHxinff her liiisliarHl, unless the same consent which 
created the union authorises the separaf if>ii, and in that case 
neither of the parties is allowed to form a fresh connexion. 
One sinp^iilaritj' of 'riiihet is, that pol^gamv is allowed in 
Plurality this Country in a sense the reverse of that which isciistoma- 
hauds* *^t**<'** parts of the eastern world. Here tlie women are 

allowed a plurality of husbands. 'I'Iig eldest brother of a 
family has the privilege of choosing his wife; but she be- 
comes the comiiion property of all the brothers, whatever be 
tlieir iiuinber. This system, necessarily so unfavourable to 
population, existed also among the Nabathean Arabs, al- 
though Pallas calls the fact in f|uestioii.=^* 

Riibruquis says that the Thebetiaiis once practised the 
abominable custom of eating the bodies of those relations 
Funerals, ^vllo died of old age, aiul that this when given up was re- 
placed by t'lat of drinking out of the skulls of their ances- 
tors. The moderns make no mention of either of these cus- 
toms. They tell us that tlie mortal remains of the Great 
Lama are preserved in a large shrine: that the bodies of tlid 
subordinate priests are hiirned, ami their ashes preserved in 
small hollow images; while the bodies of the iinronsecrated 
multitude are thrown nut to be devoured by birds of prey, 
in large Inclosures encircled with walls. 

I.Anguagc. The common Thibetian language resembles in its nume- 
rous monosyllables and the absence of particles and inflec- 
tions, the wretched idiom of the Chinese. Like the latter, 
the Tliibetiaiis, in order to communicate their thoughts, 
are obliged to describe figures in the air or in sand. The 
Thibetian writings which have been found among the 


• Duhaldc, IV, 572. Pallas, I. 217, 
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Kalmiik^ ar<* no wlion* to Im» imrallrlnl for iibsriirity.* book 
Their woik^ on relij;ioii are written in a Hacreil language* 
appn>ai'hing to tin* Sansn it. Uiihnii|iiis lia«l mentioiu tl 
previou'<l> to Capt. ’I'onn'r, tto%t t\io Ttnt>«*reanH \\ rite tike r\iuiuLctcrs 
the Kiiropeaiis I’mou left to iigtit.\ *Vhr\ g»\e the namn 
Orf ucfien to tin* « hafarli*rs whirti t\iej eoipto) V«»r \»v\«tcA 
works; those w\»ieti are emp\o^e«\ Voi* rorres\>ou»\enre and 
other ord inary |iiir|)(tses are ratt(‘it mi a. Uolti are atptia- 
betiral letters, hut at'rooipatiiecl with numerous riMitrartions 
which give tliein soiiK thing of asvllahit* natiiie 'riie'rhi- 
betian year is lunar, and the month i;f)nsisls of £:9 days. 

The industry of this people fiuils exori'ise in the nianu- industry, 
farture of shawls or woollen stuffs. 'Flie elegant g(»at’s 
hair of which the shawls are made is mostly exported in 
a raw state to Cashmere. The Chinese prot ure from 
Tiiihet pale gohl dust, coral, laitih’s skins, nnisk. and 
woollen stuffs. l*hey sell their tea and their pt»rcelain to 
the Thihetians. To Nepaul Thibet sends rock salt, tin- 
kal or crude borax, aiitl gold dust; and rendves in ex- 
change silver coin, copper, rice, and coarse cotton stuffs. 
Through the inediiifi] of Nepaul. Thibet formerly carried 
on a trade with noigal in gold dust. Ino'ax. and musk; 
the returns consisting of di aperies, spices, \eil.s, rmrrald&, 
sapphires, lapisiHznIi. and Jet. 'Flie Jealous and timid 
]toliey of China, however, has now exi liidi*d foreign mer- 
chants from this country. No money is coined in Thibet, 
being forbidden b> the principles of the established reli- 
gion. and the adulterated coin of Nepaul is thu common 
medium of exchange. 

The leading feature of Thibet as a country, is t^'at ofReligirn. 
being the chief seat of a religion which prevails over cen- 
tral Asia, and the spiritual head of wdiich. the Dalai-La- 
ma, is also the legal sovereign of the country, and col- 

* Muller, Descript. Tangiit. in Sibir. repertis 1747. Petersb. Bajer. Muf. 

Sin. Pref p. |09. Georgii Alphab. Thibet. 

t Rubruquis, ch. 37. 

* ^ Cassiano Bcll:;aui, Alphabetum Tangutan. s. Thibetan. Rom. 1773 
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BOOK lects its revenues, though the Chinese emperors have 
got abHfiliite command of them by a military occupation 
of the chief places, under the pretext of a pious protection.* 
The superstitions of Central Asia are divided into three 
principal branches. Shamanism. Braminism. and Lamaism. 
Distinction Shamanism has tlie honour of being tlie most ancient of 
seaman- three creeds. It is iiieiitioned by Strabo., Clement of 
ism, iirah- Alexandria, and Porphyry. Strabo gives the professors of 
and Lama- name of Ghermans, Clement that of Sar- 

isni. mans, and Porphyry that of S^maneans. The Shaman 
priesthotid cultivated the study of philosophy, and tlio 
Brahmins allow that they o%ve to thi*m all their scientific in- 
formation. The latter still r«*ad the few books of the Sha- 
mans which .tre in their possession with the same respect 
which we show to the writings of the Greeks and Latins. 
But the ancient Braliinitis accused the Sliaman priests of 
idolatry ; persecuted and expelled them from Iiidostan. 
This object they only accomplished by degrees; but in 
tho end they obtained such complete success, that for six 
hundred years none of the Shaman priests, nor any fol- 
lowers of their doctrines, have been found to the west of 
the Ganges.* The ancient Sliainans established no suc- 
cession in their numberless gods in time or place, and no 
order of generation. The tlie*>g<»iiy of the Lamaists, on 
the contrary, teaches that by means of a mysterious o|icra- 
tion executed in the person of the Grand Lama, the same 
divinity subsists eternally in this supreme pontiff under 
different buinaii forms which he deigns successively to 
assume. 

Extension Shamanism has given rise to the superstitious opinions 
n^sm!***"*" and practices which constitute the religion of the ancient 
Mongols, who. deprived of the use of written language, 
have preserved it by tradition. To this system we must 
still refer the belief of the idolatrous nations of Siberia, 
such as the Booriaites. the Takoots. and some I'artars 
who are neither Mahometans nor Christians. The cele- 


" P^tis de la Croix, Hittorif du Chrittianisme dans Unde, liv. 6 
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bratdd idol of the Siame.se and Peguans« the same which book 
is also worshipped* by otlier races under different appella- 
tionsy is called Snmmonakodom. In the Tartar and Per- 
sian languages* the termination kodom is the word for a 
god. In the first part of tlie name, therefore, Sommon, wo 
see tlie rcscmhlance to Shaman. The Mongols call this idol 
ChichimoonU and tlie Kalmuks Chakamoona ; in Thibet it is 
called Mahltmooni, a San.srrit term, signifying •• the great 
saint.” It is the famous Chaka of tlio Chinese, called Fo 
after he was deified.* 

“ Fo,” says tlie learned Fischer,f seems to us to be the lie Wentii 
Bod or Biidha mentioned by St. Jerome. Bod seems to mean ^ligioiToi 
deity in general; and Bod-et-tan or Boodi.stan, the name i*'*’ 
given to the kingdom of 'Fliihet, signifies *the di\ine coun* 
try.' ” My opinion is tliat the B has been changed into 1^ 
by the Cliinese ; for neitlier the Thibetians nor the Mongols 
have this last letter in their alphabet. The word Bod 
makes its appearance in different ways in India and Mon* 
golia. Paooti-Ziat (which signifies lord Paooti) is still a 
name frequently given to the idol Sommona-kodom. Be is 
the name which the Booriaite.s give to their wise men or 
sacrificing priests. On the banks of the Ganges the term 
Boodha is used to express the day which corresponds to the 
third of our week. Boodha Furan is the term applied to it 
in Sanscrit ; and the expressions Boodda-ledina, Fan- 
Paoot, Bonda-Kirooinei, signify the same thing among the 
people of Caiidi in Ceylon, of Siam, and of Malabar. 

From tliesc circumstances it appears that Sommona-kodom^ 
Chigliimooni, or Chichimooni. Chakchimoni, Chaka, Fo, 
and Boodda, are the same deity under different names. 

La Loubens a judicious writer and enlightened scholar, Etymoio 
maintains tliat the word Shaman is derived from the PaWi 
language, or that in which the sacred books of the Siamese 
are written, and signifies a hermit. This etymology is in 

* Pallas, Mem. sur leg peoples Mongols, 11. p. 6. 

* F-'cher, lli&toirc de la Siberir. cxirait par Stollen^vncK. 
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conformity with the following passage of Clement of Alex- 
andria on the Sarmans: ** There are hermits which do not 
live ill towns or even in houses; they clothe tliemselves 
with the bark of trees, live on the spontaneous produce of 
the earth, and drink water out of the palm of the hand.” 

The opinion of D. Ksempfer does not differ very widely 
from this, lie says that Hhaman signifieK a man exempt 
from passions.* Besides this, the denominations of Sha- 
man and 'ralapoiii ha\e the same meaning: the first belong- 
ing to the Palili language ; the second to tlic common collo- 
quial languages of Siam. 

Fischer gives a modern origin to the religious system 
which prevails in 'Phihet, or Dalai Lainaism ; he finds in it 
a mixture of Buddisin with the corrupted Christianity of 
the Nestorians. The Thibetians tli(‘insel\es do not trace 
their authentic history farther bark than the year 790* 
The travellers of the thirteenth century know nothing of 
the Dalai- Lama. Riibniquis seems to have had some know- 
ledge of hira,| but he speaks chiefly of the fanaticism of 
some Nestorians, to whom he gi\es a spiritual head, whose 
residcnre:t^ was in a town of China called Seghin. Uc also 
mentions another worship practised among the idolators^ 
whom ho calls roiiiniatis, and whom he at the same time 
considers as Maiiii hees $ Marco I’olo mentions a Chinese 
town called Zuii-Clioiii, the inhabitants of which he consi- 
ders as Nestoriaii Christians. 

Carpin takes the O goors for Christians who followed 
the Nestorian hercsies,|| and the Jesuit Gaubii, adopting 
the same opinion, asserts the Ey goors or Ooigours to be 
Christians.^ 

Many other writers assert that the Christian religion is 
spread through I'aiigoot, China, and the countries occu- 
pied by the Mongolian nations, and lias had its zealous 

* Hist, dll Japon, I. p. 46. edit. d'AiTisterdam,'1732, in 16mo. 

t Voyage du Rubruquis, ch. 26. t Id. ch. 28, 47. 

A Id. ch. 48. 11 Voyage de Carpin, ait. 5. p. 40. 

^ Observations Mathematiques, kc, edit, du T. ^ouciet, 1. p. 324- 
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partisans in the bosom of the reigning dynasties. Yet, ac- hook 
cording to all accounts in which the present state of these 
.countries is described, no traces of Christianity subsist " 

. . . . .. . I 1* I.Jiniaism 

among them, with the exception of China, where that reli- sKbstituted 
giori was preached anew by the modern missionaries of the 
church of Rome. The religion of the Dalai'-Lama on the 
contrary, is preserved, extended, and established among 
the people of Tangoot, in Mongolia, in the Kaltnuk country, 
ill certain kingdoms of India, and even in China. Might it 
not be supposed, says Fischer, that Ncstorianisni was an- 
ciently introduced into upper Asia; and that the priests 
who propagated this heresy, and tlicii* proselytes, deprived 
at so great a distance of all intorcouso with societies really 
Christian, departed farther and farther from (Miristianity, 
and gave themselves tip to the superstitious praelices of the 
people among whom they li\cd, till every trace of the Chris* 
tiaii character was etfaced ^ 

According to this hypothesis, which \vc consiiier as de- 
monstrated, Lamaisni cannot boast of an ancient origin. 

It is made up of ideas taken from the doctrine of the an- 
cient Shamans, and usages belonging to the more modern 
worship of the. Cliristian.s. From the former it adopts tlie iMixiurc o 
opinions relative to Fo, and the transmigration of souls ^ 
from the latter its rites and observances. Lainaism and nini ntc«<. 
Christianity, (at least the Christianity of tiie chiircli of 
Rome,) have striking features of mutual rcsernhlanre. 

** As for the rites and ceremonies of Thibet,’’ says Captain 
Turner, “so far as 1 have been able to judge, they difler 
essentially from those of the Hindoos. The "J'hihetians 
meet in chapels for their religious services ; there they sing 
alternately and in chorus, accompanied by noisy instruments. 

Indeed 1 never have been present at their worship without 
being struck with the resemblance which it hears to that 
which 1 have seen and heard in Romish churches.” Their 
monks go with the head shaved. They have their female 
nunneries. Tlie dress of the Gilons has a great rescinhlance 
to that of £uro[>caii priests. These resemblances, which 
vsome have employed as arguments against the divine origin 

VOI. II. 80 
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of Christianity, ought all to be regsirded as traces of Ncs- 
torianisin. 

Thibet reseinhlcs Rome also in another particular. It 
was siihjert for siiine time to secular princes called Tsan- 
Pa; the Lama resided at Lassa, with a power resembling 
that of the spiritual prince of Japan. The Eleiith Kal- 
iniiks subdued tins secular prince, and transferred his 
power to the Laina.^ Diflerences arose between the old 
nr red lamas and the yellow lama, who by the influence of 
China obtained the asceiidatKy. In 1792, the people of 
Nepaul having committed great ravages in this country, 
the Emperor of China sent an army to the assistance of 
(he (irand Lama; since which period a chain of military 
])osts pndnhits all intercourse, between Bengal and Thibet, 
to the great disappointment of the English nation and of 
geographers. 

Tlie Lama was in the practice of naming a lipa or secular 
ruler, who is now repla(*ed by a gioon-wan or prince go- 
vernor sent by China. The laws of Thibet, like its reli- 
gion, have, a great conformity with those of the Hindoos, 
'riierc is no census to show' the population of this country. 
The Chinese reckon .>3,()()0,()0() of inhabitants, probably ten 
times the real niiiiiher. 'Fhe population ought constantly to 
diminish, if it is true that the number of men exceeds that of 
women. If we may form an opinion from the facility with 
which the Kalmuks compiered 'riiihet, we should suppose 
that this country cannot raise an army of 50,000 men. Its 
revenues may be concluded to be in proportion to the pover- 
ty of tlic people. 

But this prdice, whose tcm|mra1 pow'er is so limited, is 
the visible divinity of a great part of Asia. He is the Fo, 
the Budha himself, clothed with the human form. The di- 
vine solicit is supposed after quitting one body to enter a 
new one. ; and thus under a siiccessinii of forms the head 
of the cliiircb keeps up the miracle of his perpetual exist- 
ence. It is said that a heavenly odour is exhaled from his 


• t. IV. p. Su. 



whole body; that flowers grow henoath his ibotstrps; and book 
that in the most parched desert springs flow at his word of 
command. It is a certain fact that the refuse excreted from 
his body is collected with sacred solicitude to be employed 
as amulets and infallible antidotes to disease.^ 

•This mysterious perstinage appeared to many of tlielshetho 
learned to have some connection with the famous l*rcstcr 
John, whose celestial and immortal kingdom so much oc- 
cupied the attention of the geographers and historians of 
the middle age. Tlic plausthle reasons hy which these 
views are supported are the following: 'I'lircc travellers, 
Carpiii, Rubriiqiiis, and Marco Polo, have spoken of Pres- 
ter John, and each in his own way. Carjiin represents 
him as king of India.f Uiibruqiiis gives him the same 
title, and assigns to him the horde of the Naimans as his 
spiritual kingdom, which horde, he says, professes the 
Christian rcligion4 Marco Polo agrees w ith the Francis- 
can monk in giving this prince the deiiomiiiation of Oonk- 
KliAiu^ and in making him a Christian. Oonk-KhAn seems 
to signify “ a great prince’^ in Chinese. 'Phis name 
lias been given in a particular iiiaiiiier to a Kalmuk prince 
celebrated for his cou(|ue.sts, hut to whom none of the re- 
ceived notions of Prester John or Prele-Ianiii arc at all 
applicable. This w'ord, which hy tlie meaning which it 
appeared to express in the Italian or French language led 
the travellers into an error, ought iindoiihtedly to he re- 
ferred to some oriental language. Of all the etymologies 
which have been contrived, one of the most plausible is that 
of Scaligcr,!! w ho considers the name as of Indian origin, 
and with some alteration representing the words preste- 

*■ ett Imrs <le <loutc que Ic conlcnu rles c.Ii.jisc perct'o cbt (iuvoioiiifiti 
recueilli ; l«s parties soliflrs s<iiit dibtribiiecs coiriine flch amulettCK qij'nii purtf 
au enu ; le liquide e&t pris iiiterieurenifrit coinnic uiic iiieiJeciiie iiir<)|]iblc." 

^ 3 ec Pallas, 1.212. 

t Carpiii, art. 5. p. 42. f Hubruquife, ch. XIX. p. flC. 

) Marco*Pulo, liv. VI. ch. 61, ct 61. 

n Srali"or de Kmendatinne TtMnponim. p. 627. 
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u^han, { preste^ghiani or hianU) which signify the ‘^univer- 
sal messenger,” the “ apostle of the world.” 

It is well know 11 ^ that the Nestorian patriarchs assum-* 
cd the title of catholic or ecumenical, a title which in some 
measure corresponds to the last mentioned interpretation 
of L’rcster John. If the.reforc wo suppose (and what well 
informed man Mould dispute the point?) that the Nesto- 
rian missionaries penetrated a very great way into the high 
regions of Asia, we shall be led by the analogy of the 
names to consider the chief of these sectaries as tike pre- 
tended sovereign pontiff of Marco Polo and of Rubriiquis; 
and, as all Mriters testify that Prester John presided o\er 
a Christian community, the inference M ill be that he was 
the patriarch of the Nestorian church, or else a bishop de- 
legated by this patriarch, who, exercising a supreme power 
at a distance from the head on whom he was dependent, 
received or claimed the proud title of Universal, Catholic, 
and Eeumenical, though not due to his rank. We arc 
tempted to consider this Nestorian patriarch as the same 
person with the Dalai-Lama. It is only since the reign of 
Kaiuk-Klian, grandson to tlic celebrated conqueror Gen- 
gliiz, that Me hear at all of the word Lama, or Dalai- 
Lama j ill Mongolia, the country in which Prester John is 
said to have held liis double cmpire4 Father Andrada was 
(in 1G‘:4) the first European who made mention of the Da- 
lai-Lama and Bernier speaks of him as an extraordinary 
personage mIio was imperfectly known. 

It remains to be observed, tliat the writers of past ages 
who treated of the Ncstorians and Prestor John say no- 
thing of the liigh-priest of the Lamaists ; and we perceive, 
on the other hand, that in proportion as this last personage 
begins to produce a sensation, the Nestorian name begins to 
he forgotten among the inhabitants of Mongolia and Thi- 

* Uenaudot, Aiicieiis Relations de Tlndc et du la Cliino, p. 238, &:r. 

y Uiibi-uquis, ch. 19. Marco-Polo, liv. T. cli. 51, 

^ (iaubil, p. 105, et 143 a la note. 

* Puhalde, t. IV. p. 17<?. 
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bet. * What conclusion are we to draw from all these consi- ^ book 
derations ? Only that a universal patriai*ch attracted a sort 
-of veneration and renown under a foreign name, or most 
' probably under his proper title translated into another tion. 
language. The expressions of universal patriarch, Prd- 
trc-Jehaii and Delai'-Lama, may then denote the same per- 
son and the, same dignity. But as Rubruquis and Marco 
Polo place the kingdom of Pi*eater Jolin on the track 
which they traversed, and consequently in Mongolia, and , 
at a great distance from Thibet, it appears still more nu«' 
tural to recognise in this sovereign pontiff only a momen- 
tary object, a Nestorian bishop ulio by his talent held a 
great ascendency over some tribe of the Mongols. Fame, 
wliicli exaggerates every thing conspicuous, may bo allowed 
to liave created the remainder. 

On the west of Little Thibet wo find a small country cavu - 
which merits our notice chiefly on account of the siiigiilari- 
ty of its inhabitants in manners and opinions.^ They seem 
to be independent, but they arc more naturally connected 
with the subject of the present book than with any other. 

The country has received from (he Btikharians and Afgliuiis 
the name of Caufiristan, and the people that of Caufirs, a 
term which signifies infidel, and is intended to distinguish 
them from the believers of the Koran. 

Caufiristan occupies a great part of the range of Uiii- Aspect oi 
doo-Coosh adjoining Afghanistan, and a portion of Beloot- 
Tag. It is bounded on the north-cast by Kaushkar, (a 
difiereiit country from Cashgar in the Kalmuk country,) 
on the north by Badakshan, and on the west and north- 
west by Balk. On the east, it extends for a great distance 
towards the north of Cashmere, where its boundary is not 
exactly known. It is an Alpine country, composed of 
snowy mountains, deep pine forests, and small but fertile 
valleys which produce largo quantities of grapes, and 
feed 'flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, while the hills 


Sec Mr. Elphtnstonc's Account of the Kingdom of Caiihul, Appen. p, 617. 
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ai*e covered with goats. The grain is inferior both in qua-* 
lity and abundance. The common kinds are wheat and 
millet. The roads are only fit for travellers on foot, cross-' 
ed by many torrents, which are jiassed by means of wooden 
bridges, or swinging bridges made of ropes of osier. Tlio 
villages are built on the slopes of bills, tbe roof of one row 
forming the street of tlie row above. Tbe valleys are well 
peopled. Catndaisb, tbe capital id* tbe Caunvijee tribe, con- 
sists of 500 bouses ; and tbe tribe lias ten villages. 

The people have no general name for tbeir nation. Tbe 
Mussulmans distinguisb them into tbe Seaposb (i. c. black 
vested) or 'ror (black) CaiiHrs, and Specri or wbito Caufirs, 
epithets taken from tbeir dress. All of them are remarka- 
ble for fair and beautiful complexions, but those of the 
largest division wear a vest of black goat-skin, while the 
others dress in white cotton. They have several lan- 
guages, all allied to tbe Sanscrit. They have all one pe- 
culiarity, tliat of counting by scores, which tliey square, 
cube, and multiply constantl}^ by twenty as high as they 
have occasion, in the same manner as we form hundreds, 
thousands, and higher numerical powers by multiplying ten 
successively b} itself. These circumstances are adverse to 
an opinion which has bad some currency, that they aro 
desceiuled from tbe Greeks, and wei*e l(‘ft in this country 
by Alexander. Tbe only feature favourable to that hypo- 
thesis is, that they make use of raised seats, and cannot sit 
ill the manner of tlie other Asiatics. The most general and 
ci*edible account of them is, that they were expelled by the 
Mussulmans from tbe neighbourhood of Kandahar, and, 
after a frequent change of abode, settled finally in their 
present territory. 

They believe in one God, whom they call Jmra, or Da- 
gun^ hut venerate iiuineroiis idols of stone or wood, which 
rcpi*esent great men deceased. They attach the utmost 
importance to the virtues of liberality and hospitality ;^iese 
constitute among them the highest claims to future happi- 
ness and even deification after death, while the opposite vices 
are threatened with hell. They have solemn sacrifices and * 
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long ceremonies and prayers, not failing to pray for tlio book 
extirpation of tlie Mussulmans* wliom tlicy regard with in- 
.vincible aversion. Their men, }oiing and old, arc honour- 
ed ill proportion to tiie nuiiilier of Musstilinaiis, whom they 
have killed or lamed. 'I'liey have liereditary priests, wlio 
possess but little influence in their eoiniiiiinity. When a 
child is born, it is carried with its inotjier to a house built 
fur the purpose without the village, there to remain for 
twenty-four days, during which period the mother is consi- 
dered as impure. The women arc separated in a similar 
manner at certain other periods. 'J’lic marriage reremonics 
arc conducted without any function of the j>riestlioud. The 
women are not concealed ; their immoralities are punished, 
but not deeply reprobated. They have slaves both male and 
female of their ow n people. They do not enslave such Ma- 
hometans as they take in war, the glory of killing them be- 
ing much more highly valued. It is in the course of violent 
contests among the Caiifir tribes tliemsehes, and in cases of 
oppression practised by the strong against the weak, that 
they make slaves. Persons in the servile condition, however, 
are not ill treated. I'hoy have some peculiar customs con- 
nected with their funerals. A strange account is given of 
their ceremonies of condolence: A person paying a visit to 
another who has lost one of his relations, throws his capon 
the ground when he enters the house, then draws his dagger, 
and seizing the hands of the afflicted person, makes him rise 
and join him in dancing for some time round the apartment. 

It is uncertain whether they have any acknowledged <'*ovcni> 
magistrates: if there are, they possess very little power, 
every thing being done by consultations among the rich 
men. The rich are called khans, a word whirii they have 
borrowed from their neighbours; but they have no titles 
properly their own. I'heir dress consists of goat skins Dresf. 
with the hairy side outermost, or cotton robes. Some have 
a cotton shirt under their other dress, and they wear cot- 
te^^-^owsers worked over with flowers in red and black 
worsted. The w'omen have their hair plaited, fastened over 
the crown of the bead, and covered with a small cap and tur- 
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BOOK ban. They also wear silver ornaments, and cowrie- shells. 
Their virgins wear a red fillet round the head. Botli sexes 
" have car-rings, bracelets, and rings round the neck, which, 
are sometimes of silver, but oftener of brass or pewter. 
With the men these ornaments arc assumed after the age of 
manhood, with much ceremony and expensive feasting. 

Liouses. They are laid aside on occasions of mourning. The houses 
are of wood, with cellars for the family stores. Their food 

r'oofj. consists of dairy, fruits and flesh, w'hich they prefer almost 
raw. They w^ash their hands before eating, and generally 
begin with some kind of grace. All persons of both sexes 
drink wine to great excess, but they do not become quarrel- 
some in their cups. Their arms arc a bow with barbed and 
sometimes poisoned arrows, and a dagger. They have 
lately learned the use of fire arms and swords. They gene- 
rally fight by ambiiHcadc. The Mahometan nations arc 
those with whom they arc most habitually at war. When 
pursued they unbend their bows, and use them as leaping 
poles by which they bouud with the utmost agility from rock 
to rock. The Mahometans of Afghunistan, and others have 
sometimes confederated to make a ferocious exterminating 
invasion of their territory, and have met in the heart of it, 
but have been obliged, by llie harassing ami destructive 
mode of warfare practised by the Caufirs to abandon the 
oriterprizc. When taken apart from these chcVislicd and 
bitter antipathies, the Cauhrs are a kind-b arted, social, 
and joyous race. 

f\Aiishkar. The Country already mentioned lying on the north-cast of 
Caufiristan, and called Kaushkar,* must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from Casligar near Yarkand. If the uaines are 
not originally difierent, the same name is applied to totally 
different countries. Kauslikar is high and cold. The in- 
habitants live chiefly in tents. They arc at present Maho- 
metans, and subject to four petty despotisms. 


* See Elphiiistone'b Account of Caubu], Appeudix, u. G20 
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